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Alabaster statuette in the British Museum. 
Scale about 4, 


AN ALABASTER FIGURE OF THE FOURTH DYNASTY 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL, D.Lirr. 
With Plate L 


THE fine alabaster or calcite figure of a woman in the British Museum [No, 24619] 
illustrated by the frontispiece, Pl. 1, was acquired many years ago, Tt has already been 
published by Sir Ernest Budge in his Guide to the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Egyptian Rooms 
(1922), p. 128, The figure is 1 ft, 74 ina, (48°75 em.) tall, It represents a girl, presumably 
a princess or noble lady, standing with her hands by her sides. She wears the usual tizht- 
fitting shift and a heavy wig over her hair, the natural parting of which appears over her 
forehead below the edge of the wig. The feet are missing, otherwise the figure is perfect. 
It was originally coloured, and there are traces of black on the wig and of a green (7) 
turned to brown on the dress, especially at the back. There is no plinth at the back and, of 
course, no inscription, so that we do not, know who is represented by this beautiful figure. 
The perfect preservation of the face is a great boon, and makes this one of the finest exist- 
ing examples of ite style, There can, I think, be little doubt im the minds of most as to its 
date. It could not possibly be later than the Twelfth Dynasty, unless it were an example 
of Saite archaism, and were of Twenty-sixth Dynasty date, which it obviously is not, There 
is nothing archaistic about it, It is archaic, not archaistic, and its genuinely archaic 
character forbids ita being as late ns the Twelfth Dynasty, or even the Sixth. I unhesita- 
tingly aseribe it to the Fourth Dynasty, and rather to the earlier than the later period of 
that dynasty. It might almost be described as Third-Fourth Dynasty, judging by its con- 
tour, and the heavy hunched-up effect of the broad shoulders and great wig, which reminds 
us of the Third Dynasty figure of ‘Aper(?)-‘ankhu or Bezmes (B.M.171([70a)), published by 
Bupa: (Egyptian Sculptures in Brit. Mus. (1919), Pl I) and Wer. (La Il et la IDF 
Dynuaties (1908), Pl. 1), and of the newly discovered figure of King Zoser (Jil. Lond, News, 
Feb, 28, 1925). Personally, however, I think the face much too good for the Third 
Dynasty, It is in the perfect face that the chief charm of the figure resides: The cheeks 
have the full rounded contours, with their European effect, characteristic of the nobility of 
the Old Kingdom. The nose is full and slightly aquiline at the tip: happily it is un- 
damaged. The mouth has a singularly sweet and good-natured expression. The eyes are 
indicated without any exaggerated convention. The whole face is very natural and obviously 
is a portrait, The sculptor has known how to use his material with remarkable skill; the 
figure is a masterpiece of the portraiture of the time of the pyramid-builders, an example 
of the first rank, on the possession of which the Museum is to be congratulated, It is 
exhibited in the Fifth Egyptian Room. 
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THE SECRET CHAMBERS OF THE SANCTUARY 
OF THOTH 


By ALAN H, GARDINER 


Ow the last day of October Professor Adolf Erman, the pioneer of modern Egyptian 
philology, attained his seventieth birthday. His pupils in various lands are celebrating the 
occasion in a special number of the Zeltschrift fair agyptische Sprache, but as one whose 
debt to the German scholar is particularly great I desire also to pay him some tribute in 
my own country. Now it was the intenstve study of one particular papyrus containing a 
series of stories supposed to be told to Cheops, the builder of the Great Pyramid, which 
contributed more than all else to consolidate the foundations of our present knowledge of 
the Egyptian language. Professor Erman tells us that his edition of the Westear papyrus 
took him five years; he even devoted a special volume to its grammar. It 1s astonishing 
how well the translation which he published in 1890 has stood the test of time; in only a 
few details have his renderings or readings been questioned, althongh our progress both in 
lexicography and in grammar has been gigantic, For this reason any advance in the 
interpretation of the Westear papyrus seems rather an event, seems to register a step 
forward more significantly than would the novel translation of a passage in any other 
papyrus. I think to have found the soltition of an old erue interpretum in the Westcar 
papyrus; this solution I offer for Professor Erman’s consideration in token of much 
gratitude, 

The stories told to Cheops by the three first princes his sons related to earlier times, 
the fourth son Hardedef now promises to bring before his father a living man able to 
perform the most miraculous feats. This was a certain Djedi, who in spite of his hundred 
and ten years enjoyed an enormous appetite, was able to replace a head that had been cut 
off, and had the power to compel a lion to walk tamely behind him. In addition to these 
accomplishments he knew the number of the kprt of the wnt of Thoth, for which Cheops 
had been long looking, in order to make the like thereof for his own “horizon,” that 1s to 
say, for his own tomb (7, 5-8). The nature of the ipwt and of the wnt mentioned in this 
passage presents a problem. The stings wai is, from ita determinative, a building or 
structure of some sort, and the resemblance of its name to the name of the city where 
Thoth was particularly worshipped, namely S56 Wnw Hermopolis Magna, the 


modern Ashmunén, would seem to indicate that it was the primeval sanctuary of Thoth, or 
else his tomb, Professor Erman thonght that the resemblance of wat and Wnw was 
fortuttons; this is also a possibility, but in any case wat seems likely to be some special 
building dedicated to Thoth. The Pharaoh is said to be seeking (hhy), not the wnt of 
Thoth, but the ipwt of the wnt of Thoth, whence it has been concluded, partly on other 
grounds to be examined later, that the lpwt were no longer in their original wnt. This 
again is & possible view, but not a necessary one; since Cheops was anxious to make for 
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his tomb something like the ipwt of the wnt of Thoth, it is not munatural that the writer 
should have said that the king was searching for these, and not for the wad itself. There 
is no definite ground, in the passage before us, for asserting that the ipwt had been removed 
from their original wnt. I have no light to throw on the whereabouts of the wat; it may 
be the name of the sanctuary of Hermopolis Magna, or it may be the name of an earlier 
sanctuary of Thoth in the Delta; or again it may be a purely mythical building. But 
that it was a building consecrated to Thoth, and that the ipwt were its secret chambers 
‘and hence inseparable from it, 1 hope to be able to prove, or at least to make exceedingly 
probable. 

In 7, 5. 7 the word ipwt appears to be determined with the sign of the bow —., but 


in 9, 2 we find, not QU acs (7, 7) nor " ay hts 5), but qe O Orsi, with the deter- 
minative of the cylinder seal which serves (inter rao to determine the word © = RS 


kim “to seal up” or “close.” On the strength of this determinative Professor Erman 
concluded that ipt denoted a closed building or the instrament for closing a building (den 
Verschlusa eines Gebdudes), Now the later passage mentioning the Ipwt (9, 1-5) reads as 
follows:—* Then said lang Cheope (namely to Djedi): What of the report, thou knowest the 
number of the ipwt of the wnt of Thoth? And Djedi suid: So please thee, I know not the 


number thereat, O Sovereign my lord, but I know the place where... (Te ites US). 
And His Majesty said: Where ws that? And Djedi said: There is a box of flint in a room 
culled *Revisi ‘(( - || in Heltopolzs ; (well,)in that bow!” In the following sentences 


Djedi declares that it is not he who will bring the box (¢fdt) to Pharaoh, but the eldest of 
the children who are in the womb of Reddjedet. This leads on to the well-known episode 
of the birth of the triplets destined to become the founders of the Fifth Dynasty. 

Now Professor Erman rendered the words omitted in the above translation as “the 
place where they are,” and it must be admitted that in the absence of any evidence as to 
the nature of the ipwé, this seems necessarily the right translation. Hence it was naturally 
coneluded that the ipwt were small enough to be contained within a box, and no surprise 
was felt when Mr. Crum subsequently produced a Coptic word eww in close association with 
other words for “doors,” “ bolts,” “keys” (Zeitschr. fag. Spr.,.xxxv1, 147). Since that time 
imet has been translated “locks,” and it is supposed that Cheops was searching for the 
locks of the «wnt-sanctuary of Thoth, and that Djedi declared these to be in a flint box in 
the temple of Heliopolis’. 

In opposition to this theory it must be noted, first of all, that the rendering “locks” 
rests whally on the determinative Q which tpwt has in 9, 2 and nowhere else, either in the 
Westcar papyrus or out of it; secondly, that the determinative C3 accords ill with the 
meaning “locks"?; and thirdly, that the determinative — found in the passages 7, 5. 7 
is left without explanation, It is evident to me that the hieratic sign transcribed —, is 
really the equivalent of @, though the proof of this fact is a little roundabout. Miller cites 
no early equivalent of @, though I think that the obscure sign in Sinuhe RT* and another 





1 So, for example, Enwan, Die Literatur der Aegypter, 70, 72. 
? This determinative may indicate a house, o room, or any object, like a box, which contains in the 
way that a house contains. 
7 The photograph is indistinct; see Minumn, Mieratische Learatiioke, 1, 6. 
1—2 
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rather different form in Sinwhe B205 are examples from Twelfth Dynasty and rather later. 
From the Hyksos period, however, no instances are forthcoming unless it be the two in the 
Westcar papyrus here cited, Now we have proof that in hieroglyphic of the New Kingdom 
and 2 are constantly confounded (Zeitschr. (. dg. Spr., XLV, 127), and in my Notes on the 
Story of Sinuke, 152, 1 have quoted an autobiographical stela of about the reign of 


J 






a. oe ae . 


rr , ‘ fa. 5 aida ee a | : B = 3 | . 
Tuthmosis IT where = im _Yyy ren | aeaiis: 4 pretty obvious 
5 


: oe 


2 MEA PLIES, 

quotation of Sinuhe R 2-3 X= pe ved| A eee i | ee — « He 
said: I was a follower who followed his lord, a sercant of the royal hartm.” ‘The confusion 
of @and @ must obviously be duc to the similarity of these signs in hieratic, so that we 
may regard it ns an acquired fact that before the reign of Tuthmosis III tha hieratic forma 
of @ and @ looked very much alike. Now if the student will consult the Carnarvon 
Tablet, 1, dating from at latest the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty’, he will there 
find — net “throne” written with a sign almost identical with — ; nat has a similar 
shape in Sinvhe B 207, In view of these coincidences, it is impossible to doubt that 
| Ca] and @ | have to be read in Westear 7, 5.7; in Westoar 9, 2 Q is merely an 
erroneous substitution for the rarer sign, Our translations of the passag 
to be re-modelled accordingly. 

A | : 7 » {\Da)]ea\.. 

Apart from the Westear passages and the name “Southern Opet (f = +.) given 
to Luxor, the word ipit or pt is almost always used in reference to the royal harim as a 
locality; see Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr..x1.v,127. It seems likely that the word signified properly 
4 secret or privy chamber, Applying this rendering in 7, 5-8, we find that the delight of 
Cheops at the prospect of seeing Djedi was due to the fact that the latter “knew the 
number of the secret chambers of the sanctuary of Thoth,” for Cheops himself “had spent 
(much) time in searching for the secret chambers of the sanctuary of Thoth in order to make 
the like thereof for his horizon.” And indeed, what ambition could have fired Cheops more 
than to possess in his own pyramid a replica of the mysterious chambers in the hoary 
sanctuary of the god of Wisdom? The temple of the Great Pyramid is utterly destroyed, 
but the inner chambers of the pyramid itself remain a marvel down to the present day. 
So much for the first passage , the second is a little more difficult to interpret. We 
have seen that the words |} Be; td ‘A. are most easily rendered “(J know) the place 





4 In question have 








where they are,” in which ease, as the following question and answer reveal, the ipwt of the 
sanctuary of Thoth would be in a flint box in a room of the temple of Heliopolis. This view 
of the meaning is, of course, incompatible with the sonse “secret chambers” which we now 
attribute to Ipwi. Let us re-examine the passage afresh, attempting a different translation, 
ne, oe Djedi knows the number of the secret chambers of the sanctuary 
of Thoth. Dijedi replies: So please thee, I know not the number thereof if, O Sovereign my lord, 
but I know the place where it (acil. the number or the knowledge of the number) in” He 
then proceeds to say that “there is a box of fant in a room in Heliopolis called ‘(the room 
of) Revision’; in that bow (the information will be found)” According to this mode of 
understanding the passage, what was in the flint box ia not the ipwt, the secret chambers 


'J£A, m, POX, between 96-7, 
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themselves, but a papyrus recording their number. Objectors to this view can make some 
capital out of the fact that the text has dw nty st bn, not bw nty sw im with the masculine 
pronoun sw which would be expected if the reference were to tuw “the number.” But 
possibly the vagne neuter pronoun sf “1t" may refer, not to the specific word tew 

“number,” but to the required information generally. I admit there is some difficulty in 
taking this view, but an argument can now be adduced which makes it, practically certain 
that this is the view to take. Insufficient weight has been attached to the name 
“Revision " (1) = 4) given to the room in which the flint box was to be found. Now 
aipty is the regular word employed for “taking stock” of the property of a temple, as 
Professor Erman himself has shown’, For this reason, surely, the room in question must 
have been an archive, not a storehouse of any kind. I conclude, therefore, that the word 
ipwt means “secret chambers,” and that Cheops was seeking for details concerning the 
secret chambers of.the primeval sanctuary of Thoth, in order that he might copy the same 
when building his pyramid. 





' On 54 of his Commentary. 


THE KLINE OF SARAPIS 
By J. GRAFTON MILNE 


IN some of the invitations to dinner which haye turned up among the papyri from Oxy- 
rhynchos the guest is bidden ee tH» «xAivgy roi «upiov Zapamibes: and this has been 
taken asa reference to a cult-feast held for the devotees of the god. But such an explana- 
tion does not seem to account satisfactorily for all the details given concerning these feasts, 
and a more natural one may perhaps be found. 

The invitations, of which fifteen from Oxyrhynchos and one from the Fayyim have been 
published, are very brief, and in the simplest form contain only the name of the host and 
the time of the gathering, which is usually the ninth hour on the morrow. But particulars 
as to the place and circumstances are sometimes added, and the followme catalogue tabu- 
lates such of these particulars as are found in the published texts, giving in each case what 
is specified in the invitation as to (a) place, (b) occasion, (¢) description, of the festival, 
together with the date assigned to the document by the editors, 














Reference (aa) () (¢) Date 
P.Oxy, 110 = Barapeion — Kline of Sarapis 2nd cent, 
P. Oxy. 111 = own house * wedding of children Srd cent, 
P. Oxy. 523 = house of Cl. Sarapion —t Kline of Sarapis 2nd cenit. 
P.Osy.524 house of Ischyrion wedding of children — 2nd cent. 
P. Oxy. 747 — a ane, Znd/3rd cent, 
P. Oxy. 926 © own howe epikrisia — ard cant. 
P, Oxy. 827 — wedding — Srd_ cent, 
P, Oxy. 1214 : birthday of son Sth oant, 
P. Oxy. 1484 = Thoereion coming of age Kline of Sarapia = 2nd/3rd cent. 
P. Oxy. 1455 Demetrejon — — 2nd ‘3rd. cout. 
P, Oxy. 1488 —- wedding —. dth cent, 
P, Oxy. 1487 = wedding of sister = 4th cent. 
P. Oxy. 1579 own house wedding of daughter -— ard cent. 
P. Oxy. 1580 ae wedding of sister Srd cent. 
P. Oxy..1755 house of the Sarapeion —— Kline of Sarapis  2nd/3rd cant, 
P. Fay. 182 ‘house of Titus wedding of danghter —— ard cent. 


Tt is noteworthy that, in each of the four cases where the kline of Sarapis is mentioned, 
its location differa: once it is in the temple of Sarapis, once in a house in the temple pre- 
cinct (though these two might conceivably be the same, the description in the second being 
more detailed), once in the temple of 'Thoeris, and once in a private house: that is to Say, 
the kline of Sarapis was not necessarily held in « temple of Sarapis, or in a temple at all. 
Guests were invited to it, but there is nothing to show that the invitation was given by an 

ficial of the Kline. Also there is no suggestion that the proceedings at the kline of 
Sarapis were in any way designed to honour the god, and in one case it is specificall iy stated 
that the object of the meeting was to celebrate a coming of age. These facts seem to con- 
fhet with the theory that the gathering at the kline of Sarapis was a cult-feast, in the sense 
of a communion of worshippers with the god: it may be questioned whether any ancient 
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religious practice would have countenanced the use of a cult-feast for the celebration of a 
Private interest, would have allowed the admission of participants except by authority of 
an official, or would have recognized a private house as a proper place for holding such « 
feast, 

A clue to the real nature of the kline of Sarapis may perhaps be found in the state- 
ments of Philo (adv, Flaccum 1) that there were popular clubs at Alexandria, lotally known 
as guvodo: and «divas; and that the etwodoe met nominally for sacrifices, really for drinking. 
Tt is true that Philo may be regarded as a somewhat biaased witness: but mentions of 
synodol are not infrequent in Graeco-Egyptian records, and, so far as these records show, 
his description of the objects of thesé associations is not without justification : for instance, 
there is alist of jars of wine contributed by members of the synodos of Amenothes at 
Thebes, sometime in the second century A.t., preserved on an ostrakon (‘Thob, Ost, 142), 
from which it appears that in less than two months twenty-three jars were recejved, pre- 
stumably for joint consumption at the meetings, Rather more detail as to the management. 
of such clubs is given by an account dating from the end of the second century B.C, 
(P. Tebt. 118): this mentions that one feast was attended by eighteen members und four 
gitests (this evidence as to the admission of guests should be noted) who paid 100 drachmas 
o head, while 2000 drachmas were spent on wine and 190 on bread: for two other feasts 
twenty-three and twenty-one people paid at the same rate, and the expenses on each occa- 
sion were 2000 drachmas for wine and 120 for garlands. A similar account of the same 
period (P. Tebt. 224) shows contributions of 105 drachmas a head, with payments of 2000 
for wine and 40 for bread, The drachmas quoted were copper drachmas, so that the feasta 
were not expensive—the contribution was about a day's wage for an agrien!tural labourer— 
but the fare suggests a comparison with Falstaff's “a halfpennyworth of bread” and “an 
intolerable deal of sack.” 

There are some indications in the records that in Ptolemaic times certain synodoi and 
kindred societies did concern themselves on occasion with collective acts of worship: but 
evidence of a similar kind is lacking for the period after the Roman conquest, and jt 
seems probable that under the Roman Empire the connection of these bodies with religion 
or gods was in no case more than nominal’, It can hardly be argued that the dedication of 
a statue or the repair of a temple by members of a synodos implies that the society had a 
relimous character, and this, apart from the titles of the bodies, is the only way in which 
they are mentioned in association with anything relating to the gods, If, following the 
statement of Philo, the klinai may be classed with the better-known synodoi, there scems 
to be no warrant for assuming that the kline of Sarapis at Oxyrhynchos consisted of a 
body of devotees who met for the purpose of a feast of communion with the god, 

There is, however, a provision in the Gnomon of the Idiologos (§ 88) which appears it 
first sight to bring the klinai into a closer relation with the temple organization than js 
indicated by other records, It is laid down that réiw ée «dione ieptav xpodijras ob yevorras 
a\Ad wactepopo:. But in fact this rule supplies strong evirlence against the attribution 
of a mystic sanctity to the klinai: the fully-qualified priests were forbidden to partake of 
the offerings at the kline, while lay-brothers might do so. If this distinction is compared 
with others between the two classes of the tomple-staffs—tor instance, the regulation which 
forbade priests to engage in any trade, but allowed it to the pastophoroi and lower classes 
. | See the evidence collected in Orro, Priester und Tempel, 1, 125-133 (Die igyptischen Kultvereina) andl 
166-170 (Die griechisehen Kultvereine), and in Sax Nicow), dgyptisckes Vereinawesen, 1, 11-29, 
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of the lny-brothers—it seems clear that the kline was ranked among the secular things in 
which it was unlawful for the pest to have any concern, Such a rule would hardly have 
been conceivable if the purpose of the kline had been communion-feasta: the practice of all 
religious systems goes to show that, when there is any reservation of offerings in connection 
with a communion ritual, it is in fayour of the priests, not of the laity. 

Another apparent link between synodoi and religious observances may be found in the 
fact that in one or two eases a priest is named among the officials of a synodos (e.g. B.G.U, 
11387). Bot in the Roman period he nowhere occurs as exercising sacred functions: and 
it may be suggested that the existence of a titular priest would be an aid in keeping up 
the fiction that sacrifices were the reason for the meetings of a society—a fiction which, as 
will be seen below, might be expected to have some legal advantages in the dealings of the 
members with the Roman government—but that in most cases, if not all, the priesthood 
Was & SIneCHre, 

As regards the great majority of the klinai or synodoi known under the Roman rule in 
Egypt, the only trace of connection with any religious idea is in the use of the name of a god 
as the eponym of the society, An explanation of the meaning of this may be found in the 
statement of Aristides (XLV, 27) that men make Sarapis their companion at feasts, rpoierd- 
wevot darTipova avrév wai éotiaropa, There is no suggestion here of any mystic communion 
with the deity: the whole tone of the passage is purely secular, regarding Sarapis in the 
character of a master of the feast; and, as it jnay be taken as certain that, if Aristides had 
been aware of any underlying religious conceptions in these associations, he would have 
emphasized this point in his panegyric of Sarapis, it seems evident that to him Sarapis was 
only the patron of the society named after him; and probably the honours accorded to 
Sarapis were those which generally fall to the lot of patrons of similar societies—honours 
not of a distinctively religious nature. 

It is not intended to maintain here that the cult of Sarapis did not at times develop 
esoteric ideas of communion with the god, though it would be more likely to find such 
developments in foreign centres of Sarapis worship than in Egypt: the present point is that 
the evidence as to Egyptian klinai and synodoi shows that they were in actual practice 
secular, not religious; and further that the facta known concerning the kline of Sarapis at 
Oxyrhynchos are more simply explained by taking it to have been a dining-club than by 
regarding it.as a gathering for worship. There is nothing strange in a dining-club meeting 
alternatively in public institutions or in private houses: it would be natural fora member to 
use it for the purpose of celebrating family events: and, as seen above, guests might be 
invited to it by members. 

The constitution and nomenclature of the kline of Sarapis may have been affected by 
the circumstances of the moment. The Oxyrhynchos invitations are not exactly dated, but 
the editors assign the four in which the kline is mentioned to the seeond or second/ third 
century—that is, they are contemporary with or a little later than Aristides, If the kline 
of Sarapis was the leading dining-clab at Oxyrhynchos in the middle of the seeand century, 
and similar clubs were flourishing in other Egyptian cities, Aristides may well have known 
of them and have referred to them in the remarks quoted above, Now at this period there 
might have been certain advantages to a dining-club in attaching itself nominally toa god. 
Clubs generally were regarded unfavourably by the Roman authorities, and the synodoi at 
Alexandria were suppressed by the prefect in the reign of Tiberius (Philo, adv, Flace, 1): 
while the Gnomon of the Idiologos, the extant copy of which was compiled just about the 
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time under consideration, states (§ 108) that fines were inflicted on members of synodai or 
at any rate on their officials. If a club could elonk its illegal social activities under the 
name of a god, it might hope to eseape the animadversion of the govermment: and, as 
suggested above, the existence of a priest among the officials of the club and the pretext of 
offering sacrifices might be intended to add verisimilitude to the name, But the faet that 
the decision quoted above was given by the Idiologos, the supreme controller of all matters 
connected with religion in Egypt, indicates that the cloak had been worn threadbare and 
offered little protection. After the middle of the third century, however, the grip of the 
government on clubs was somewhat relaxed: and abont this time the kline of Sarapis 
disappears from the invitations. 

The meetings of the kline of Sarapis in temples, though they have no religious signi- 
ficance, suggest another point for consideration. The list given above shows, hesides two 
invitations to the kline of Sarapis in the temples of Sarapis and Thoeris respectively, ane 
to a feast in the temple of Demeter, withont the specification of any kline or society. It 
would appear probable that temples in Egyptian towns might include the maintenance of 

‘public restaurants among their activities: that the temple of Sarapis at Arsinoe had a 
CuromwAeior 1s shown by an entry m a list of assessments to water-rates (P. Lond. 1177 of 
113 Ap): and, if the assessments were made on the consumption of water, the bar of the 
Sarapeion must have been fairly busy, as it paid 18 obols daily, while a bath only paid 18. 
Ifa temple could run a bar, it could equally well rnn a restaurant, which might incidentally 
furnish a profitable use for surplus offerings in kind or the produce of estates in the casas 
where temples held landed property. A building in the precinct of the temple of Poepheros 
and Petesouchos at Karanis is described by the inscription on its portal as a Secrenrnpvow 
(Grenre.t-Host-Hocanta, Fayiim Towns, 33), which may reasonably be taken to mean a 
public restaurant. And it may be sug that the oleos of the Sarapeion mentioned as 





egeste 
the place for the dinner in one of the Oxyrhynchos invitations was a similar building in 
the temple precinct which served as a restaurant. The rule in the Gnomon (§ 88) quoted 
above, which restricted partictpation in the offerings of the klinai to the lay-brothers, 
would acquire additional meaning if the klinai commonly met in temple-restaurants, which 
would have to be served by the lay-brothers, since the priests would clearly be debarred 
from taking any share in the management by the injunction which prohibited them from 
engaging in any business, 

In view of the foregoing considerations, there seems reason to think that the invitations 
to the kline of Sarapis at Oxyrhynchos were invitations to a club-dinner, which on three - 


of the four known occasions was held at a public restaurant, once ot a private house, 


Note. Inseriptions, probably of the fifth century, from Philae (Lepstus, Denkm., v1, 314 
quoted by Witcken, Arch. Pap.,1, 415) and from Talmis (Lepsius, Denkm., v1, 378 quoted 
and interpreted thid.,417) mention «Aivapyoc, apparently of various grades, and ¢twodo:. But 
even if these inscriptions threw any light on the constitutions or functions of the persons 
named—which they do not, the Philae text merely giving a title and the Talmis one 
apparently prescribing some division of presents—they could hardly be used as evidence for 
the nature of societies which had existed three centuries earlier in a distant part of the 
Nile valley under another rule and in a totally different stage of civilization. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1, 
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THE TOMB OF TETAKY AT THEBES (No. 15) 
By N, pe GARIS DAVIES 
With Plates II—V. 


One of the early pieces of excavation done by Lord Carnarvon at Thebes before he was 
joined by Dr, Carter was the clearance, in the spring of 1908, of the tomb of Tetaky. Ib 
lies at the east end of the dromes of Hatshepsut as one turns out of it to skirt the hillside 
on which the village of Diri' Abu'l-Naga lies, and just behind the mosque which has been 
built at the corner, Dr. Carter subsequently did work in the tomb and made himself 
responsible for its publication and plan, taking also the admirable photographs which appear 
in the memoir’. I think that I am safe im saying, however, that the record would have been 


more satisfactory than it is, had he joined Lord Carnarvon at the outset; forthe latter, with . 


his characteristic frankness, was wont, not to conceal, but rather to exaggerate, the lack of 
qualification with which he commenced his very successful career pt Thebes, He had, 
however, the help of M. Legrain and of Professor Newberry when he needed it. Owing to 
o misunderstanding at the moment of transfer of the tomb to the charge of the Departunent 
of Antiquities, the tomb was left without due protection for a while, and in the interval 
the natives commenced, or continued, their nefarious work of cutting out attractive pieces 
from the walls, 

Disbelieving the current report that the tomb was as good as destroyed, | had long 
desired to make fuller record of a tomb to which its early date and peculiar features gave 
exceptional interest. When, therefore, at the beginning of this year (1924) Professor 
Newberry re-opened it to verify a point of importance, he kindly gave me the opportunity 
of making copies in it before it was closed again. This I did, though hard pressed for time, 
and also arranged that Mr. C. K. Wilkinson should paint a section of the ceiling for the 
Mctropolitan Museum of New York. Instead of the tomb being closed, however, Mr. Robert 
Mond, who was beginning excavation work at Thebes, waa good enough to add to his other 
Inbours an attempt to complete its clearance; for Lord Carnarvon had been obliged to 
leave the ground untouched behind and to the east of the painted chamber, owing to 
the obstructions which presented themselves. Although Mr. Mond’s task was carried 
on under the superintendence of Mr, Osear Durham during the whole time of his stay, 
aml indeed after he left, the results were very disappointing; the main queries as to the 
form of the tomb and its courtyard being left unsolved, owing to the enormous mounds 
of dust, surmounted by native dwellings, which stand high above the chamber. Neverthe- 
less, something was accomplished towards the settlement of the plan, further interesting 
relics of the sepulehral deposits were found, and the tomb was putin as good a state of repair 
and accessibility as was found possible, As I saw a great deal of the work and am permitted 
by Mr. Mond to make use of all the information available, I propose here to add. to the 
valuable deseriptions and photographs already given line-drawings of most of the scenes 
and a statement as to the further light thrown on the tomb, and can only regret that the 
account cannot be complete. The records are valuable, not intrinsically, for the scenes are 


' Cantes and Cansanvos, Five Years Eeplorations at Thebes, 14, 12-21, Pla. 1—XTL 
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dull enough, but because so few monuments of that period exist at Thebes or elsewhere 
that this poor witness to the process by which the Middle Kingdom merged into the New 
cannot be disregarded. The present article may contribute a necessary paragraph to the 
short chapter in the history of Egypt dealing with this transition period. 

If the mural paintings add nothing of beauty, and little that is material, to the artistic 
products of Thebes, this cannot be said for the sepulehre and its surroundings; for these 
are unique in form, so far as | know. The foot of the hill cannot be far to the rear of the 
painted chamber, but, so far, we have no sign of the rock having been utilized to shelter 
any part of the tomb, as is almost invariably the case at Thebes, The evidence ab present 
is in favour of its having consisted of a single vaulted chamber about 18 feet long, built in 
very solid brick-work, and running east and west. If was entered by an arched doorway in 
the end wall (east), but has two other entrances, or exits, in the side walls, which, having 
to he below the spring of the vault, are necessarily very low and narrow. Till this season 
one entered by the south doorway, the eastern one being supposed to lead up to a side 
room, and the back one to open into the usual longitudinal chamber in the hillside. In 
trying to penetrate the latter, Mr, Darham had the task of Sisyphus; after weeks of work 
he had only penetrated a few inches, but this advance convinced him that this archway too 
led into an open court, and not into a further chamber, I think this likely, as the southern 
pestern can scarcely be the true entrance. Thus we have a free-standing building, set, like 
its smaller neighbours, within a walled courtyard. Of course it may only be a supple- 
tentary chapel to a main tomb, cut in the rock as usual. As the hillside, and with it the 
Vaulted chamber, runs east and west instead of north and south, as the mountains of the 
Nile valley should, the entrance was placed at the east end to keep tho old trudition. 
Originally there seems to have been no means of closing any of the three doors, but later 
on, when rubbish had accumulated round the tomb, this wax changed by the addition 
of a vaulted passage which sloped down to the eastern doorway from a higher level, 
The low temenos wall on the east seems to cross this passage, and the slope was perhaps 
provided in order to clear it, there being some objection to cutting through it. Tetaky 
(himself, perhaps, a guest in his father’s burial precinct) seems to have admitted two or 
three other relations to the shelter of his courtyard, only demanding that his right of way 
should remain clear from the southern postern to the space in which his burial shaft lay, 
Two (7) tiny vaulted chambers were built by these guests on either side of the axis of the 
court, each enclosed narrowly in a space bounded by a low wall with a rounded coping like 
that of the maim enclosure!, A still smaller chamber has also been built against the south 
wall of the western tomb. Where the entrance to the two separate courtyards lay is not 
yet clear, The main court is surrounded by a low wall, two or three feet high and rounded 
at the top, It spreads out on the east, where the published plan shows an entrance, but 
there are doubts about the direction of the section north of this; it is more likely to be 
parallel to the west boundary wall. 

The courtyard contains other unusual features. The pit has a splayed shape as if to 
correspond to the form of the court. Ite upper part, where the rock is poor, is lined with 
brick, now level with the ground. There is no sign in the lip of the brickwork or the 
adjacent ground of the emplacement of the model sarcophagi which Dr, Carter notes, Nor 

' (Only the easter obapel is proved. It is entered from the east; not from the west, as one would infer 
from the plan. Mr. Winlock, on a hasty visit to the site, got the impression that the room was a Ptolemaic 
construction, hut admits indecision, Certainly « different brick and mortar were useil, 
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has he made it clear whether the burial-cave at the bottom was entered, or on which aide it 
lay (if there was only one). The little vaulted shrine in the wall opposite the southern end of 
the pit is unparalleled. If it lay over a burial-cave, it may have served for the cult of the 
person interred there, perhaps Rahobtpd, father of Apuki; for he was superintendent of the 
garden of Amiin, and it must, I think, be he whom one sees plucking grapes in the extra- 
ordinarily diagrammatical picture of a vineyard which occupies the east wall', Again one 
would like to know whether a burial-place opened out of the shaft on the west side, since. 
opposite the middle of it, four nests were left in the thickened brick-work of the western 
wall of the temenos. Mr. Durham, on exploring these, was astonished to find several more of 
the model wooden and pottery sarcophagi lying there, and, as the floor of the most northern 
of the nests rang hollow, he broke through it and found another batch, netting about 
fourteen in all. There was also found in the debris half of a stela about 18 inches high 
of extraordinary shape, in that its section instead of being in a straight line forms an 
obtuse angle, like the sign gy, as if made specially to fit on to the angle of a wall that 
splays ont. A hole is drilled through at the top to take one of two wooden pegs by which 
it might be affixed to the wall. The angle of the temenos wall at the eastern entrance is 
the only place I can suggest for it, but the low height of the wall renders this unlikely, 
It shows Tetaky making an offering to some deity. Behind him is a woman (a second wife r), 
“Tetanofret, son (sic) [of] coool A A little boy behind him touching his shoulder js 
*'Tetaniifer, son (of) 8 Over his head are three men, “ Tetanffer. son of 
es |“ Tetatn, son (of) ...," and “ Teta'n, son (af) P< Go NG Below are four tn- 
named women, and on the thickness of the stone is the name — ADH. In « pit to 
the east of the painted chamber, just within or just outside the temenos, Mr. Durham 
found a badly damaged rishi? coffin, having a hawk with outspread wings and a uraeus 
depicted on the breast, and down the centre a hotep dy nisut prayer to “ Ptah-Sokar (and) 
Osinis......that she (sic) may give pert-kheru offerings to the ka of the wéb-priest of Amin 


(and) of King ee" AY In the same pit were two wooden cAnOpIC jars 


of a lady Ar mot 

The model sarcophagi are generally painted white with yellow or green cross-hands, and 
both they and the enclosed figures are inscribed with texts in black. The names are not 
always to be read with certainty. The model text in its simplest form is | A\n5> ai 


win (on tf) %, and, in a longer form, Will fifiim Vee? 
amit Lyx | y bee: The examples found by Mr, Durham 


Comprise : 

* Canren and Canyanvox, Pl IIL The ceiling might afford a parallel to that in theshrine of Tomb 30 
(Davims, Tomb of Puyemrt, 1, 3] ), but there does not appear to be room for the false doors. [| do not uny- 
derstand Dr. Carter's statement that this treatment of the ceiling is often seen at Thebos ; it is only met 
with again, 1 think, in Tomb 81, * Of, Laws, Dictionnaire, Nos. 434, 460. 

* The birds in. both texts are without legs. Other riaAf coffins were found in the vicinity by Lord 
Carnarvon (Cares anc CagNanvor, 17). | 
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lL. The co for ° 1 —Z The figure for — |] "=. 
2. The coffin for ae a4 The figure for ig! . On the face of the coffin is _1. 
| =r Ss it 
3. The coffin for dR (Fs 1) (1), The figure for — Yc. 
4. The coffin (unpainted) for =A. by “l= Qs The figure is without text. 
: Ae as eo ees 
5. The coftin for m ("= by his brother who gives life to his name re Je 


ANYPC.” ‘The figure for ~~“. f} (1) by SQ]. 
6. Rough anthropoid coffin. No figure or text, 


; 7. Pottery coffin with figure moulded on lid. Two figures: (a) for > ye (b) for 
SNK (=) by the royal son *I=a)). 

8. Anthropoid coftin for et fhe by his brother I= A) Me- On the end of 
the cottin is I. 

9, The coffin (white) for |]. ‘The figure for I. On the face of the coffin is J. 

1). The cotin for Saye by “1G. The figure for Sb Avro. On the 
right of the coffin is S$ <a. | | 

11. An anthropoid coffin (empty) for 5 —& 

12, The coffin is without text. Two figures: (a) for 2 | —(?), (6) for ~ 4 = 

15. The coffin for ee ae pe Ps . The figure for == _5. 

14, A pottery coffin (empty) for > | [= f} (, 

15. A rough wooden coffin without text. The figure* for \\eeee “born of the house- 
mistress O0Qye by his brother who gives life to his name f\—&-” . 


More than half of these come from the northern nest. Nos. 8 to 15 are in Cairo, the 
rest in Liverpool. 


t On the lid of the coffin is « head and coll-~ with its hair covered by the entire skin of a bird, save 
that its bead ia replaced by that of the man (or wotnan). 

1 Printed white and of a different type, though with similar text, I suspect that it may not come 
from Tomb 15, but Mosé may be for Tetamose (p. 16), 
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EAST WALL, (Plate IL: Carrer and CARNARVON, Plate VI.) 


In the lnnette over the doorway the flying disk (“He of Edfu, the great pod, lord of 
heaven”) is seen, its wings droopiny to the curve of the vault. Beneath this were two 
parallel scenes, showing members of the royal family worshipping the cow of Hathor: that 
in the right, however, is almost destroyed, The extant scene shows “the daughter of a 
king, sister of a king, wife of a king, wife of the god, Nofretari, living for ever" clad in 
simple woman's dress, but wearing as well a broad cirelet of gold open-work with a double 
row of uraei and two more hanging from the brow, She js censing and libating offerings 
set in a blue bow] which seems made in the shape of a Hathor-head; but the state of the 
wall makes this very questionable. The offerings, whatever they are, are in flames: so the 
libation is merely a feint. The cow, “ darling of Hathor, lady of Denderah,” is not Hathor 
herself, apparently, but under her protection and to an undefined degree instinct with her 
personality, and as such has the mena hung round her neck and the sun-dise planted 
between her horns, in representation at least, She is white, with ruddy grey spots. The 
queen, who is of # light yellow complexion, is followed by a lady “her nurse, Tetahemet,” 
and apparently also by a male attendant, no doubt one also of Tetaky's house’, Tetahemet 
brings to the sacrifice a loaf and a bird (¥). 

In the corresponding scene the cow, “the darting of Hathor™ again appears; but the 
frgients of text, though indicating relationship to the king in both generations, do not 
enable us to say if a princess, or the queen aguin, is depicted, or quite exclude the poRs~ 
bility of a male member of the royal house, The servants who assist at this act of worship 
are shown below on each side of the arched entrance. Men and women bring bottle-shaped 
Jars set in baskets, either in pairs or in larger groups. The fragments below this will be 
note in connection with the side walls. 


WEST WALL, (Plate I; Canter and CARNARVON, Plate VI 2) 


The field above the painted stela is occupied by two figures of Osiris enthroned. placed 
back to back and worshipped by Tetaky, The designs are almost replicas; but, while the 
right-hand figure is labelled “ Osiris, head of the west,” on the left he is “Osiris, lord of 
Duda.” On the right Tetaky censes the offerings by means of a blazing brazier and libates 
them from a vase, “'The warrior, Sures,"” who slaughters an oryx or straight-horned ox by 
means of a knife of alabaster, chert, or rippled flint, may be a son, or son-in-law, of 
Tetaky*, On the left like functions are performed before two superimposed tables of offer- 
ings, which have the clumsy forms and details of the decadent Middle Kingdom rather than 
of the New. The offciant here is “the royal son, Tetanufer”: but this is a substitute for 
some other “royal son,” perhaps Tetaemre. : 

The stela is a painted one and perhaps once contained a text in black on a red ground, 
but only a corner of it remains. On both sides there are scenes of ritual offerings to 

' For Tetahemet see Newberry in Cagter and Cagsanvos, 16,21. From this we learn that there was 
4 grand-daughter of Tetaky of this name by hia son ‘Tetatnich ; but, aa nurse would be A WOAN superior 
in age to the queen, We May suppose that there was « sister, or aldor relation, of Tetaky of the suine name 
from whom hid grand-daughter took hes: 

* “Satkamosé" suits the very shadowy remains beast, if the second column contains the royal name, 

~ The vertical line of text (Camres and Caaxanvo; 18) should end in Sait 

Ch p. 1S, where perhaps we should read the same name, | 
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members of the family of Tetaky. On the right his parents are seated, as the text informs 
us. “A ritual offering to Osiris, pert-therw gifts for the du of the superintendent of the 
-pleasure-grounds, Rahotp. His wife, the house-mistress, Senseneb,” A child at her 
mother's knee seems to have been part of the originnl design, A mirror in ita decorated 
ease lies under the chair. Facing them is “the royal aon, [Tetaky], presenting [the ritual 
offering).” Under the table of offering are red bowls filled with brown grains; another 
such is seen among the offerings, 

The similar pair on the left of the stela is named “ the superintendent of the treasurers 


(QR |). Tetaseneb(®)...(and) his wife Tthn (4) #SpH})." Vo the right of them is 


written “The royal son, [Tet Ja[“Inkh, presents a libation"', and the picture accordingly shows 
him pouring water from « hes vase into a yellow stemmed bow) and reciting the formula, 
A mirror with ebony handle in « case of chequered mat-work is again seen under the lady's 
chair. We should expect this pair to be the parents of Tetaky’s wife Seneb, ministered to 
by her son; but, unless the Teta- names ran in both families, it is more likely to be n dencl 
son or the brother of Tetaky with his wife. 


NORTH WALL (Plate IV*: Carrer and CARNARVON, Plate V,) 


A horizontal line of text in large and detailed, but degraded, hieroglyphs runs over the 
scenes: “A ritual offering to Osiris Onnefer, that he may give fair burial in the western 
hills im his neeropolis-chapel, in complete reconciliation with Osiris and fealty townrds 
Imsety, Hap, Duamutef, and Kebhsenuf—the royal son, Tetaky, begotten of the auper- 
intendent of the pleasure-grounds, Rahotpé.” 

This wall, unlike the opposite one, is divided, much like the north wall of Antefoker, 
into two subjects by the little arched doorway which leads into the northern court (). On 
the right a social meal in the presence of the dead is in progress, announced by a little 
additional superscription on the extreme left: "A ritual offering to Osiris, a pert-bherw gift. 
of various things to the ka of his wife, the house-mistress Seneb#,” Tetaky and his wife 
sit on chairs in a little pavilion, the roof of which is supported on three papyrus columns, 
Tetaky is reeetving fruit (7) from a little (grand *-daughter at his knee" whose parentage is 
illegible, and from an elder girl “his (grand ?)-daughter ‘Tetanofret, 4ughter of Suret.” 
A dog named Aja...(“Scamp"!), the muzzle of which only remains, is below the lady's 
chair, Facing the pair in two rows are groups of seated men, each followed by a series of 
standing women. The former are ministered tou by serving girls, and a child, whose name is 
in doubt (perhaps Fir), holds out an undefined object. An older woman’s identification 
is similarly at fault (...éry). She appears to have come with a spittoon to the aid of the 
foremost guest who has taken more drink than is good for him, and this interpretation is 
supported by the only surviving fragment (a fallen one) of the Jower series, the design of 
which is more unmistakable, This unmannerly person is named [Teta] son of Tetaseneh*, 


ME TLEU FT TB 


* Parts now |ost and supplied from Dr, Carter's photographs are marked by an asterisk in the plate, 

? This special claim of the wife to participation in the rite ia very unusual, and perhaps reflects the 
greater independence of women in the matter of burial under the Middle Kingdom. 

* “ Teta..." according to Legrain (in Cauren and Cauxanvox, 15), 

* This name, recorded by Legrain, han been omitted from my plate, 
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His companions are Tetamosé, son of Teta‘nkh; Teta‘n, son of Teta‘nkh ; Teta‘n (?), son 
of [Tet]ares' (ministered to by Ten, daughter of Met); and Tetares, son of Res. The 
daughters (or grand-daughters) are named Sebekhotpé; Atef; Tata (?); Tawebayt(?); 
Tetahemet, daughter of Teta‘nkh; Tetanofret, daughter of Tetaneheh(?); Ta[ta, danghter of 
Teta]‘nkh,...; and Teta‘n. Such of the lower scene as can be detected through the overlay 
shows on the left a pile of large vases which apparently lie in a magazine, as two doors are 
visible to the right of them* Outside the lower door is a woman facing night. Possibly 
she is serving a row of ladies. 

Over the northern doorway a crudely drawn tree with enormous leaves marks the 
division between the scenes facing left and right, Under its shade the deceased sits in an 
arbour with his wife or a serving-girl standing behind him, and a little daughter at his 
knee. Facing this group, on the other side of a table is a woman, Senebwer(?), who brings 
a wine-jar and sancer, The man is surveying in comfort field-work, the only purely mundane 
scene found in the tomb, so faras one can see. Only the last operations are shown in this 
register. First are seen men(?) and girls on the winnowing floor; then the loaded asses 
fetching the grain away in sacks, the mouths of which are tightly tied. The foremost ass 
is in the act of sinking on its knees rather than necept its load*, Men remove the sacks and 
carry them before a scribe, where they are registered before being emptied on & great heap. 
The curious dress of this registrar is noteworthy, One Ahmosé, “scribe in the gx honse(?),” 
sits on the right in perfect confidence in the acceptability of his report. The scene must 
have continued on the left side of the east doorway (Plate 1), as a tree extends over the 
turn of the wall. Beyond this apparently were a woman and at least two men presenting 
reports or first-fruits to a man seated on the nght. The descriptive text above is too 
mutilated to be of use. By carefully scraping off the whitewash from the scene below the 
winnowers, I was able to recover the main features. The one legible episode (Plate IV) is 
not quite on ordinary lines, On the left three men cut the standing corn, another slakes 
his thirst, and perhaps » woman is gleaning behind him. Bound bundles of corn are shown 
ab their feet and above their heads. Two men have brought « pannier of such bundles and 
empty it in « heap at the end of the field, Beyond this there may be women working ina 
field of flax. 








SOUTH WALL. (Plate V; Carrer and Carnarvon, Plates VII—IX.) 

The horizontal line of text Acar dis 

* A ritual offering to | head of the west, and to Anubis, head of the divine shrine, 
chief of his hill, anc inhabisant of Ut; that they may give pert-cheru gifts for the ka of the 
royal son Tetaky, born of the house-mistreas Senseneb.” 

This wall (the left on entering by the east doorway) shows the burial ceremonial ; for 
this strange vault seems to be treated us a passage to a burial-chamber, as in the tombe of 
Sehotepabré*‘ and Antefoker of the Middle Kingdom. The scene evidently commenced on 


' The length of the lacuna, however, demands the addition of “royal son,” or some other title, 

* Tf the pavilion is on the aame base-line, it must be set on o high dais, but this does not seem to be 
the case, Perhaps the whole beight of the wall comprises a single scene in three registers, 

® The artist of the Ramesside tamb No, It, not far away, seems to me, from the style, to have come to 
No, 14, of some similar tamb, for his seene of agrio ture, where the obdurate animal is again found 
(Whesemeki, Atlas, 01, 72, 112). 

‘ Qurieeit, fameseum, Pls, VI—IX; Davins, Tomb of Antefoper, PL 1, 
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the east wall, where we read (Plate IT)“ The approach, at peace (with the gods), to the 
neeropolis-chapel, the reception (by the dead) of food..., and the haulage by(?) the com- 
Panions (¢mrw?)....” Probably only the companions who follow the bier were here repre- 
sented, the first of hci appears on the left of the scene (Plate V). In front of him is seen 
the rectangular chest, under a canopy and mounted on a trestle, the anthropoid inner 
enftin (of the régi?, or feathered type) being displayed above it. Two pricsts support it, and 
women representing the two sisters of Osiris are shown in offigy, or merely im aymbol, fat 
the head andl foot, Each of these is named “the elder zery?." The right-hand man is “ the 
treasurer of the god,..."; the office of the other I could not decipher. he whole is mounted 
on runners anid drawn by i yoke of cattle, and by three representatives of the sacred towns, 
A man empties water from a jar in front of the sled ; “easting water under the [sled 7] and 
milk (?) for the amakhy, the royal son, Tetaky*.” In front of the team a priest walka whom 
the draughtaman seems, in a moment of aberration, to have thought of as sowing seed 
before a ploughing team. Over him is written “The leader (Arp?) of the people. Recita- 
tive: “T extend my hand toward the mun (cdancers).'" Three of these performers are 
accordingly shown meeting the cortége in the usual dress and with the customary gestures, 

Next we see the inner coffin set up on a hillock of pure sand under a canopy. The hawk 
with extended wings which was figured on the front of the coffin is here, for clearness’ sake, 
shown as if It were carved in high relief instead of being lightly moulded in the gilded wood 
or stneco, A thurifer is censing the coffin, throwing little pellets of incense into the burning 
pan of the censer, There follows the house of the two muwu dancers with its strangely irre- 
gular divisions above the arch of the entablature, indicating perhaps the rooms lying behind 
the outer hall of the edifice, [t looks as if the mun represented the dead pair and this 
building their heavenly abode ; for outside it are the two obelisks erected in front of tomba 
at some periods or in some localities, two syeamores which the tree-goddess might inhabit, 
and the palm-garden which the deceased were to enjoy. Three gods and three goddesses 
also have their home near the deceased, and the three sacred pools of lustration, as well as 
the four guardian genii of the entrance to paradise, are housed in a similar way. 

Osiris, lord of the west, is given a specially prominent naos, the inhabitants of the eight 
amaller shrines being apparently meant to form with him a divine ennead, Farther to the 
right the Teknu is being drawn by three (?) men", He takes the form of a squatting figure 
with his face uncovered by the shroud‘, His identity is guaranteed again by the inserip- 
tion * Dragging the Teknu to the necropolis..." The exeeutant of the picture seems to 
have left us his name, “The scribe Parehenni,” conspicuously written in large hieratic 
characters of the early Eighteenth Dynasty in the blank space over the Teknu. Finally the 
coffin is carried up the slope of the hill within a portable bier shaped like a couchant lion, 
This act is defined as “the carriage by (/) the nine (companions)," though this number is 
reduced in the drawing to two(?), who support the carrying-pole on their shoulders behind 
nnd before, A man also walks beside the bier and pours a libation. He is perhaps named 

as“ The lector Amenmosé [son of] the chief wéb-priest of Amin (Tt), Abmosé,.” 

A little of the lower scenes could be made out by removing the whitewash, though the 
wall seems to have been damaged before this was laid on. On the extreme right the 
t The first man seems to be the representative of Pe, but ae legends aro ulmoat illegible, 

= Or possibly “The sasiatant casts water and mill for... 
3 These are on a derelict fragment. 
t He is completely enveloped in the tomb of Sehotepabrs. 


Journ, of Egypt; Arch, x1, 5 
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deceased sit in the usual attitude, “His wife, the house-mistress, Seneb(?),” can still be 
read, The man holds « handkerchief in the left hand and stretches ont the nght over a 
pile of food arranged on a pedestal-table. The tiny figure of a nude daughter (?), about as 
long as his fore-arm, stands before him and stretches back her arm to rest it on his knee. 
Another somewhat bigger girl faces him, and, on the other side of the table, a woman is 
offering him a red bowl with one hand and holding a napkin in the other. Behind her are 
ranged in two registers twenty-one (?) sons and, below them, twenty (7) daughters. Their 
names are appended, but it appears from those that are more or less legible as if all, or 
nearly all, of the men were called Tetantfer’, No doubt most are really grandsons*, Above 
the offerings is a list, each item of which ends with the little figure of an officiant in red. 

The lower scene to the east of the southern entrance (continued on the east wall) is as 
wood as lost. A broad blne band at the base may indicate water, ‘Towards the left hand 
three women approach a piece of water. On the right one sees-a man in a little corniced 
kiosk. Burial rites are suggested. 

Several graffiti of later date have been added in the vacant spaces of the upper acene, 
but are largely illegible*, Over the men who drag the Teknnu is written in «a hand of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty: “ Do good, do good, O Osiris, lord of the west; do good, do good, to the 
pure one, the....” To the right of the vertical text relating to the Teknu is an unintelligible 
graffito of the Eighteenth (?) Dynasty.. Above the two sycamores is another, perhaps of the 
early Eighteenth Dynasty, beginning “Lo I...." Between the first and second dancers is a 
two-lined graffito of the Eighteenth Dynasty: “The seribe...came to the tomb of...,” and 
below this another brief one, possibly an original legend. 

Such are the records, commonplace enough, of this tomb, which, from the names in- 
volved, the peculiarities of architecture and of the hieroglyphs, and the evident connection 
of the family with Queen Nofretari, must date to an early period of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and not later than the reign of Amenophis 1. Some much-needed history seems to lie 
beneath the surfuce of its records, but it needs an experienced hand to extract it. The 
title “son of a king,” which does not go back to Tetaky's father apparently, and may 
therefore have descended through Senseneb, is of considerable interest. Terms of relation- 
ship are used in the tomb so sparsely that it is difficult to draw up a genealogy, the more 
so that, as the little coffins show, a name with“ Teta” elided. could be used for the full 
appellative. We learn that Teta‘n and Tetaniifer were brothers of Tetaky. But the word 
“son is only used on the abraded south wall, and may there mean “ grandson,” though 
“daughter” is continually employed. The term “son of a king” is only applied to Tetanifer 
and ‘Teta‘nkh; possibly also to Tetares (note 1 on p. 16), Were the four male guests on 
Plate IV sons of sons, or sons of brothers of Tetaky? Probably the former, since the only 
brothers we are sure of sre not included. In that case we have Tetaseneb, Tetatnkh, 
Tetares, and Res as the four sons of Tetaky, of whom Teta‘nkh as the eldest SUrVIVIng son 
took the title “son of a king.” From this and the coffins it is clear that the title was often - 
omitted 1s UWONGCESSary. As no officral title 18 conferred on any of the men after Rahotpé, 
it looks as if this was a family whose real relation to a royal house exempted or nselishisl 
them from holiding an office, real or a sinecure—a very nousual occurrence, 

' One is perhapa “son of Met" (ef p, 16). 

* One grond(?)-daughter may be “daughter of Ten” (of, p, 16). 


® Many of the craffiti v oe ae | i eras sail rz te | 
above notes . eee ih sien ¢ yond tracing, but Professor Gardiner kindly examined them, and the 
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PHILOLOGICAL METHOD IN THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF ANATOLIAN PLACE-NAMES 


By W, F. ALBRIGHT 


Iw his interesting paper on “ Kizzuwadna” in the Journal, x, 104 ff, Mr, Sidney Smith 
has made a vigorous onslaught on Professor Garstang’s identifications of ancient Anatolian 
place-names. Since I have been privileged to assist Professor Garstang somewhat, and have 
followed his work, step by step, as it developed, I feel almost particeps criminis, as it were. 
Mr. Smith haa, moreover, done me the honour of including a little identification of mine 
under the head of alleged " negation of all sound method,” so he cannot feel offended at my 
jauning in the reply, Professor Garstang is entirely able to take care of the more atrictly 
geographical part, so I will restrict myself to the consideration of the philological side, 
though briefly. I trast that a vigorons defence will not be considered as casting aspersion 
on Mr, Smith's deserved reputation as an excellent Assyriologist and o brilliant scholar, As 
all who leave the beaten paths learn, errare humanwm eat, 

Mr. Smith repeatedly assumes that the philological laws which must govern the trans- 
mission of ancient Anatolian place-names are similar to the laws which govern such changes 
in Semitic lands, Now, comparative philological research has definitively proved that the 
laws which govern one language or group of languages do not necessarily govern another, 
ner do the laws which control linguistic phenomena in one period of history hold true of 
the same phenomena in a different age. Philological law is rigid, barring combinatory or 
analogical changes, but it is not due to uniform causes, like physical law, being rather 
conformation to tendencies which arise through the interaction of innumerable phonetic 
and psychological impulses, Accordingly, when one wishes to establish the philological 
laws governing any unexplored linguistic field, there is only one possible method: empirical 
collection of data, inductive derivation of laws, and finally deductive application. It is easy 
to throw stones and to declare airily that certain combinations are impossible, but it is 
impossible to avoid mistakes at the beginning, while we are collecting our data, All pioneers 
make mistakes—especially in empirical sciences like philology, The errors of the founders: 
of Indo-European and Semitie philology are often laughable to us now, but they were 
doubtless unavoidable. Mr. Smith has himself recently objected with reason to agpersion of 
the work of archaeological pioneers. The present writer has worked in the still little 
cultivated field of Egypto-Semitie philology, and rues his early mistakes here, though more 
convinced of the thoroughly Semitic character of Egyptian than ever. Yet errors cannot be 
demonstrated except when they can be tested by known laws. Mr. Smith naturally cannot 
do this, so his arguments are often strange, as we shall see. 

Mr. Smith evidently does not realize quite how tenacious the ancient place-names of the 
Near East are. After five years of intensive study of Palestinian topography, the present 
writer has become deeply impressed with the number of ancient names which SUTVIVe, a5 
well as with the rigour of the laws which govern their transmission from Hebrew through 
Aramaic to Arabic. The situation in Egypt is the same, though the transmission of names 
is even more law-abiding, because the Coptic names have developed normall y from Egyptian 
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prototypes and have passed directly into Arabic, without intermediation. In Asia Miner 
the old names have passed through Greek before being Turcicized, but the number of 
modern names that have no rational Turkish explanation is so large that many of them 
must be older. Fortunately, a great many of the towns mentioned in the Boghaz-Keui texts 
survived into classical times, and are mentioned in our sonrees. 

One of the commonest sonrees of alteration of names is popular etymology or the less 
striking morphological adaptation, which is exceedingly common in Semitic lands. The 
Greeks, especially, were very much given to changing the names of barbanan towns just 
enough to make them sound like Greek names or words. Out of a great number of illus- 
trations we may select Thebes, Abydos and Daphnae in Egypt, Pelln and Pegae in Palestine, 
Charax for Aramaic karkd, kerdié,; “fortress.” Thus Walmi may or may not be the Greek 
Olbia, but the latter is obviously a popular etymology. Mr. Smith's assertion that “it would 
not be necessary to regard Olbia as a phonetic equivalent of Walmié unless the latter name 
also means ‘the happy’” (p. 106) can thus, logically considered, only imply that he 
believes that the early place-names of southern Asia Minor belong to « language or group 
of languages closely resembling Greek, The impossibility of this is seen by the evidence 
collected by Kretschmer and now pouring upon us from Boghaz-Keut, Again, the river Seha! 
may or may not be the Sarus, Arabic Seihin—Forrer prefers to locate it in Pamphylia 
But the identification cannot be ruled out of court by a semi-critical application of the 
philological method. Mr. Smith quotes some pertinent remarks of Le Strange regarding 
the Moslem names of the Oxus and Jaxartes, Pyramus and Sarus, which were combined 
with the two mysterious rivers of paradise, Gihon and Pishon, corrapted by the Arabs to 
Jaiban and Saibén, by the Turks to Jaihin and Saihtm, But Le Strange did not know the 
origin of the identifications. The Persians regarded the Ranha (Avestan; Pahlavi Arang) 
or Oxus as being a sacred river, along with the Kheart or ASart, Jaxartes. Naturally 
enough the Mandseans and Christian Syrians, who were so closely in touch with Tranian 
conceptions, identified the Gibon and Pishon with the two sacred Persian streams, as ex- 
preasly stated in Mandaean and Syriac sources*, The Moslems simply took the identifiea- 
tions over from the Nestorians of Turkestan. In the case of the Cilician rivers, however, 
the reason for the identification with the rivers of paradise is unknown, If the Seha is 
really the Sarus, the explanation is easy; the Moslems (in this case Arabs) found that the 
Sarus bore a popular name which sounded strikingly like that of the first river of Paradise, 
Seihin*, and so were led to make the double identification, 

In cloge connection with these two identifications comes that of the river Astarpa, 
happily identified by Garstang with the modern Isparta, a combination which again draws 
Mr, Smith's wrath. Unfortunately, the question has been complicated by Sir William 

' 1 write all occurrences of the letter s without the inverted cireumilex. It is absolutely certain that 
the Cappadocian (Nasi) language of the “ Hittite” texts did not possess a ah atall, Hence both sands 
are used for .s; the vastly more frequent occurrence of & ia eithor due to the fact that it was far more 
common than «in Accadian, or to the fact that the Assyrians always prononneed written 4 ass, while the 
Babylonians interchanged the sibilants, as in Hebrew and Aramaic. Forrer is the only Hittite scholar who 
has yet seen these facts clearly, and thrown the whole useless ballast of 4 overboard. For the benefit of 
the og) pholog ist, are buiky rest the fact that the ¢ in the titulary of Ratesses 1] is transvribed either » or 
a, usually the latter, by the Hittite suribes, Thus we have in A.0.#., 10, 30: insibya—adwt)-by(f)—not 
byty (}}—; Whininaria satepnarin= Wir)-nitt-Re Stp.n-R¢ ; Riamakeiam Rt-ms-dv, Now we know alao 
o i cs te gs snout furans tie aa i by the Cappadocian scribes, 

= cy. FICS CUSCUASION I. Af s3.t.5 XEXV, 180, ond for Syriac Ephrem Syrus and his successors 

* The Arabic Sein is a popular rhyming conforming of Feist (Pishon) bo Teibin (Giton), 
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Ramsay's infelicitous idea that the name Isparta is derived from a Greek ey Baprar 
(ie, the town of Baris), an idea which is anparalleled and incredible, Isparta is a case of the 
siinplest and most common form of metathesis, favoured by the assonance with the name 
Sparta. 

The present writer meets with his share of criticism for “ negation of all sound methods” 
in connection with the identification of the river Xanthos in Lycia with the Siyanta 
Presumably the difficulty here is—philologically speaking—that the name Xanthos has 
a Greck etymology in Eavfos, “tawny. Here again the native Lycian Sita (SUNDWALL, 
The ecinheimischen Namen der Lylier, 195) seems to have received a popular etymology in 
Greek, though it must be confessed that since Favfo¢ has no good Indo-European etymology, 
the original Lycian name of the river may have been applied to it for the colour of the 
water. Asis well known, the name Xanthvs originally belonged to the river, and was only 
secondarily applied to the city of Arfina. My method in identifying the Siyanta with the 
Xanthos was the following. Taking ABo., rv, 3, 1 concluded from a comparison of its date 
with the material already known that it refers to places m south-western Asia Minor, Mira 
and Kuwaliya I then tentatively compared to Greek Myra (Mura) and Kabalia to the north 
af it, Wiyanawanda then made me think of Oeneunda in the north of Lycta (rather than 
Oenoandos in eastern Cilicia, as 1 thought for a time). This identification, finally, made me 
think of Xanthos: Siyanta. Professor Garstang improved on these comparisons by ilenti- 
fying Mira with Milyas instead of with Myra, and carried the work on by making numerous 
happy combinations, with most of which I agree fully. It must candidly be admitted that 
this is pioneer method, but I fail to see anything unscientific in it, Had our work stopped 
here, categorical proclamation of its truth would have been most unscientific, but these 
initial results have been proved by Professor Garstang’s further work. One tony differ from 
him in relatively unimportant details, since wo two scholars can agree on all points of such 
a new field of research. Thus I find it hard to accept Duddusea =Daskusa, Kuadunasa = 
Kadyanda, K ussar=Gaziura (now Gitre has identified Greek Gaziura with Gazmura), ete. 
Most of the identifications, however, are both geographically and philologically sound, and 
will probably be confirmed by the decisive voice of archaeology when the badly needed 
archaeological survey of Asia Minor 1s carried out, But Kizzuwadna-Pontus and Gasga- 
Armenia Minor are foundation stones of ancient Anatolian geography which will not easily 
be moved. 

Before concluding my brief comments, IT imay be pardoned for respectfully challenging 
Mr. Smith in his own territory. He, tov, has made philological slips, some of them just as 
serious as ours, Thus he holds (p, 105) that the modern Jeribis or Jeriblus is a distorted 
corruption of the name Carchemish. ‘To one familiar with the laws governing the trans- 
mission of ancient Palestinian and Syrian place-names, this suggestion, which seems to go 
hack to Mr. Woolley, is impossible. Jeribis is doubtless Greek Europos, just as Hirbet Jefitt 
(Djefit) is the ancient Vodefit-lotapata, by the change of initial y to j after t (final t of 
Hirbet, which often influences the initial consonant of the following name) and the dissimi- 
lation of the first t in the name proper, Jeribis then stands for (Hirbet) Yerabis; the 
variant Jeriblus is simply due to adaptation of the obscure final syllable to the common 
-blus = polis, as in Tarablus, Tripolis. 

1 ‘The natne of the river Xanthos in the Troadl ik paroxytone (Zardor), and the same was doubtless true 
of the Greek form of the name of the Lycian stream. ‘This factin itself should make us puuse before seaing 
in the river-name more than a conformation to the spelling of the Greek word, —. | 
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Again, Mr, Smith furnishes an illustration of his own superior methods on p. 107, n. 14, 
His suggestion that Niblani should be read Liblani is improbable, but not impossible, 
thongh the identification with Lablani-Lebanon is out of the question, since Subbiluliuma 
had to cross the Euphrates to reach Mount Niblani. On the other hand, the sugpestion 
that NU should also be read la m Hittite is impossible; this value does not even occur in 
Sumero-Accadian and could only arise in « Semitic milien. N l#hhi-Lulahhi is a case of 
dissimilation precisely hke Hanigalbat-Haligalbat! ; dissimilatory phenomena have never 
been shown to depend upon initial or medial position of sounds in a word, as implied by 
Mr. Smith. The attempted correction of Nubassi= Lu'as to LahaSsi is contradicted by the 
Egyptian spelling N(w)gs* 

On the other hand, p. 109, n, 6 provides a case of over-nse of Egyptian. The Egyptian 
spelling of the name Kizwadna shows, to be sure, that the name was not pronounced with 
any sound corresponding to Semitic samek (Eg, t), but since we do not know exactly how « 
was then pronounced, we are left with a choice between z, %, dz, j, or perhaps even ts and é. 
Semitic sade drops out of consideration for a non-Semitie tongue. The remark “whether 
the consonant before the n was ad or hard § there is no proof” is very strange, since it has 
been abundantly demonstrated that the Anatolian peoples did not distinguish between 
wediae and tenues, 1¢., between voiced and voiceless stops, like d-t, b-p, g-k. What does 
he mean by “hard °—the Arabic cerebral enunciated by spreading out the Longue over 
the roof of the mouth, or the Amharic emphatic ¢ enunciated aa ‘a dental with an “inherent” 
glottal cateh/ His view that the longer form “ Kizzuwadna” (why the Semitic k?) is 
preferable to Kizwatna may be correct, but cannot be proved by Egyptian transcriptions, 
where doubled consonants and vowels are practically never indicated. In any Case, since 
the Hittites did not double their consonants, according to the clear evidence of variants, 
the difference between the longer and shorter forms of the name does not amount to much, 

These illustrations of the defects in Mr. Smith's critical antlysis of Professor Garstang's 
results might be extended considerably, but I refrain. Kizzuwadna is still Pontus, as main- 
tamed by Winckler and nearly all his suceessurs in the thorny field of Anatolian geography. 

Cy. the writer's note in the Am, Jowr, of Mhitology, SLL, TOG 4, 


Eeyptinn anc in cuneiform. For the proof cf, Journal, x, 6, m3y dal SL. s¥, 195 ff 
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KIZZUWADNA AND OTHER HITTITE STATES 
By L, A. MAYER anp J. GARSTANG 


It is evidently desirable at this stage to preface our theory of the disposition of the 
Hittite provinces’ by a few elementary considerations, if only to eradicate from the field 
of disenssion the tares which at present obscure « fair view of the general question. In the 
first place it is common knowledge that the Hittites dominated Asin Minor for nearly 
1000 years*?; and that during this period they extended their power, at various times and 
to varying extent, in the west to the Aegean, in the south to Damascus, and towarda the 
south-east os far as Babylon, It may then be accepted as an axiom that during the greater 
part of this time Asia Minor generally was under the Hittite domination, notwithstanding 
periods of rebellion and other local incidents. At different epochs of this long period other 
oriental powers, including Egypt, challenged their positions, which, however, remained 
intact. Their physical frontier towards the east and their own organization within it proved 
in fact impregnable, and it seems clear that the Hittite Empire fell eventually to invasion 
from the side of Enrope ta which it was more exposed. A glance at a map showing the 
physical features will show that the oatural frontier of Asia Minor runs not north and 
south but from above Alexandretta north-eastwanls towards Batum, along the ranges of 
_ Anti-Taurus and the almost continaous mountain systems which divide the waters of the 
Euphrates from those which flow into the Black Sea. The existence of ‘this double and 
treble wall* between the Hittites and their rivals in the Near East enables us to explain 
how the Hittite dominion remained unshaken from without, notwithstanding repeater 
signs of internal disaffection and weakness. 

The centre of this power, the capital of the Hittite state and empire, was Hattndad, 
which most students will identify with the ruins of Boghaz-Keui where the state archives 
were found, Now Boghaz-Keut itself lies north-cast of the centre of Asia Minor: the area 
of Pontus is in fact no further, while physically less sgparated from it, than the southern 
coast of Cilicia, and much nearer than Sipylus and Karabel on the western coast, From 
Boghaz-Keui to Trebizond (the latter well towards the east of former Pontus) is about 
280 miles as the crow fies; from the same point to Adana is 220 miles, with Taurus 


| Jucdex of Hittite Names: Geographioal, with Notes (British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 
Supplementary Papers, 1923) quoted hereafter as fa, HY, 
To order not to overcrowd these notes the very numerous textual and other references assembled in the 
Index will not be separately quoted in what follows. The following further abbreviations will be used : 
ASSL: American Journal of Semitic Languages, [Lv,, Lockex nt. ] 
Ro, Stu: Boghasbit-Studien. [Ha., Haozxst; Wia., Wermwen.) 
Bol. 0.: Boghazti-Texrte in Vnuchrift. (Fo, Forrmn.] 
E.Bo.: Koilschriftterte aus Boghaskii. 
LAA: Liverpool Annals of Archacology. 
R., #.G.; Ramaar, Historical Geography of Asian Minor, 
* For the greater part of the time visibly under the Hattic rulers, 
2 The middle course of the Euphrates below Malatia was like an advanced line in this scheme, behind 
which the Hittite “advanced posta” (in the direction of Syria) early found a measure of security, 
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intervening. To Xanthus or to Cadyanda, in Lycia, where there are traces of Hittite 
handiwork", the distance is nearly 400 miles, a figure which is execeded between Boghaz- 
Keni and Ephesus. There is then no prima facie reason for excluding from our purview 
the north-eastern coast lands of Asia Minor. On the other hand, a further glance at the 
map will show that between the area of Pontus and that of Hatti within the cirenit of 
the Halys, there is no conspicuous landmark, The oscillation of the political or adminis- 
trative boundary between them at various historical epochs is itself an indication of this 
fuct.. Both areas dram into the Black Sea, and lic as we have seen behind the common 
Amatie frontier, And just as these two areas are interlocked so were their destinies inter- 
woven. Witheut the Pontic area Hatt) would have had no defensible frontier in that 
direction ; and conversely, during the dominance of Hatti, the openness of the communi- 
entions restrained separate development or independent history. Indeed, centuries after 
the power of Hatti had fallen, the re-establishment of ordered administration by the 
Persians reveals the Halys basin and the north-east cosat lands (Cappadocia and Pontus) 
as united in a smgle satrapy, The southern coastlands and the regions of Taurus, draining 
to the Mediterranean, are distinct and separate; and they formed accordingly a different 
satrapy. 

Two conclusions emerge from these preliminary considerations, firstly that the historical 
tendencies of Asia Minor cannot be nightly understood without careful appreciation of its 
physieal geography. This truism is in fact only mentioned to give it emphasis, Secondly 
that the early history of the Pontie area in the north-east is inseparable from that of Hatta: 
that area therefore claims our due consideration on an equal footing with Cilicia and the 
rest of Asia Minor?, 

In the Hittite organization as revealed in the later empire the two greater allies of 
Hatt are disclosed as Arzawa and Kizzuwadna*. It was this triple alliance that defended 
their Asiatic frontier, About the position of Arzawa there is already a goaneral consensis 
of opinion that it lay on the southern const of Asia Minor and comprised at any rate Cilicia 
Tracheia*. Where then was Kizsuwadna? This kingdom previous to the Treaty with Hatti 
thout BC. 1200 had no separate history of its own. If the evidence of the records hithérto 
transeribed* may be regarded as complete the area was not called by this name, nor did it 
figure separately in history previous to the signing of this document, which printed auto- 
nomy to its ruler SanaSura. Formerly it formed part of Hatti: We may suspect therefore 
that there was 10 prominent physical barrier between the two areas, which were, however, 
separable in fact by a political frontier. The text of the same treaty tells ns more, namely, 


' Compare the masonry shown on the right hand of the drawing in Frunows, Lyeda, 121 with that of 
Boghag-Keui, near the Lion Gate, in Poctsruty, Aoghazkii, Bawwerks, Fl, 23. 

* Tf anyone feela disinclined to admit the full force of this conclusion, in apite of the arguments 
ndduced, that feeling is «rely traceable to unfamiliarity with the history and geography of Pontus, which 
in to most rather like Keftin to the Egyptians, the “hack of beyond.” A few hours with the tinp and the 
stirring historical traditions of Pootus will soon remove the feeling. 

* €f. the terms of the offensive and defensive alliance between Hatti and Kiszuwadna, | Ao, 5, 
especially Rev. mg, Il.. 35-39; Wer, VIII #o.8tu., 108-4: Lr, ASSL, ESSEVIt, 185, For Arsawn duper 
alia TI £8o,, 4, Rev. 11, 1 22-f and 31: alse the treaties IV A. Bo, 3 and V A.Bo,, 13, VI AB. 97 
anit Fo., M.D.0.0., 63, 8, | ean 

it: Hoganrn, Awetotion Studies, 225, which we had not seen when this article was written, We 
apologize if Wer pipet tes eal scantily with this important contribution te the Fubjext, - 

* Jr AN, 28. ® Treaty, lor, cit, Oby. bo 
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that Kizzuwadna bordered upon Harri; a people and country whose realm Iny eastwards, 
towards or in Armenia, though the boundaries of its territory are unknown', Kizzuwadua 
then lay somewhere upon the eastern frontier in contiguity with Hatti. So far as these 
proper (if this was not already included in Arzawa) or Cataonia, or Armenia Minor, or 
Pontus. The physical barrier of Taurus opposes the first of these possibilities, but is not 
insurmountable, We may however dismiss the second and third alternatives, for the treaty 
tells us that Kizzuwadna touched the sea. Further, the region of Cataonia comprises the 
approaches from Hatti to Northern Syria by way of Marash, and it is inconceivable that 
the Hittite emperors would have handed over the control of their chief or sole lines of 
communication with Syria to an sutonomons power recently in rebellion?, The area 
of Cataonia and beyond seems in fact to have been dotted with time-honoured Hittite 
shrines’, With regard also to Armenia Minor we shall show that this was probably the 
home of the turbulent GaSga tribe‘, an identification which some English scholars support 
who do not agree with us as to the situation of Kizzuwadna. 

As between Cilicia proper and Pontus, what then is the evidence to enable ns to come 
to a decision? All the older indirect evidence derived from a serutiny of Egyptian sources 
may now be regarded not indeed as negligible but as entirely secondary compared with 
the direct evidence of the Hittite archives. Some of these are narratives of campaigns 
and lines of march where geographical sequence is clearly indicated, Others contain lists 
of geographical names that by frequent association form groups, defining areas which may 
in some cases be distinguished and eventually localized. The obstacle to identification at 
present is the unfamiliarity of these place-namea, As a preliminary step, to render this 
new material readily available, and at the request of several scholars, we published our 
index containing all the geographical names transcribed up to mid-summer 1923, with 
some additional references introduced for comparison or special reasons, Collaterally we 





' fr. AW. 18, 

* Mr. Hogarth however sccepts this situation (Anatolian Stwaliea, 233) whioh, in view of the proved 
Hittite sagacity in peace and war, seema to us to rule out the Cntaonian theory, His argument does not 
explain how the boundary might touch the sea (with Hatti beyond), nor does it tale into consider tion 
the new evidence of the place-names und other points considered below. It ia without derogation to the 
scholarly handling of his material that we remain acoondingly unmoved by his conclusions 

4 Of Je AL, Notes on Dunna, Hubiina, Laanda, Marad, ete. Compare aleo the solar radiate deity of 
Romana (/1.4., 1914, 114i) with the sun-goddess of Arinna (/x 9¥., 5, 6). Mr. Hogarth brings to. 
gether these two sites (op. ef., 233) which we identify completely for several reasons. In the lists of low] 
hiera just mentioned the name Romana never occurs, while Arinna always takes first place. Yet at 
Komana there was in classical times un ancient and principal shrine of the Goddaw MA-BELLONA, 
whose special attributes were identical with those of the Hittite divinity (ef ITT ¥.Bo,, 4, Ole, 1, IL, 21-5: 
Hrognt, ITT BoSru,, 171). 

These liste of hiera in the vicinity of Cutaonia are of peculiar significance, and might have been adduced 
us ttablishing a geographical group by frequent association, Compare 

Text of Toliinal: TYubiina, Tuwanuwa, Nenadéa, Lannda, Zallara, Maddéuhancda, 

Treaty wc. Mitenad: Dunna, Hubiéna, Laanda, 

Treaty w. Vutoa: Dunna, Hobiina, lahupitta, Laanda, 

Ptolemy (Catuonia): Kubasoa, Tynna,. . . Kybistra,. . . Komana,. . . Leandia 

Tucidentally we may mention here (in reply to Jowrnel, x, 108) that the reading Mattuhanda is well 
otherwise um owl, Burudhatts is different. : 


‘67. also x. HN. 14. Hroznf also came to much the same conclusian (UIT Bo.Stu., 158), 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 4 
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classified all the names, ancient and modern, of the probable areas involved, Our analysis 
comprised some 6000 index cards and the comparative material twice as many. The work, 
with the help of students and friends, took three years. We were strack as it progressed 
by the evident survival of Hittite names in classical times!, and more particularly by the 
re-appearance of some Hittite names after the classical period*, during which they had 
been officially submerged, We learnt too that in searching to place the various districts 
it was necessary to dispossess one's mind of all previous theories, and to look upon the 
physical features and natural routes wpon the map alone as permanent factors. If Krech 
survives to-day as Warkat why should not Teborzin and Arawanna, which are grouped 
among the eastern enemies of the Hittites‘, be Tabriz and Erivan? If the Gasga folk were 
swineherds' should not their country lie west of the Halys*? Tt will be seen as we proceed 
that these ideas were abandoned like many others in the course of our investigation, in 
which we have endeavoured to test every published theory as well as our own by the cold 
touchstone of the facts stated on each card. ‘ There is nothing unscientific in this method, 
it is merely elementary; it started ab initio, assuming nothing, and the theory established 
as the result claims only to be a basis for further investigations, philological, archaeological 
and topographical. As several groups of names emerged and became identifiable with 
groups of names upon the map, the outline of the Hittite organization disclosed itself. 
Some of the detail which has since been tentatively added on a less solid background will 
doubtless require modification as more cogent evidence becomes available. But we are nob 
alone in believing that the framework will remain and stand all testa’, 

Without attempting to recapitulate the whole argument, the process may be appro- 
priately illustrated by a number of groups selected over as wide a field as possible, one 
from each of the principal confederated areas, others from the eastern borderlands ani 
beyond, as being of more immediate interest to students of Egypt. 





Syria. A clue to the explanation of many Hittite names is found jin the name 
Yaruwadaé, which is written alternatively Yaruwandas or Yaruwattag: this wasthe name of 
a fortress in the cistrict of Barga®. Embodied in it the name of Arwad ia transparent, and 
the identity is eunfirmed by comparison of the relevant Tell ¢l-‘Amarnah letters* with the 
Hittite document concerned”, The land of Barga was thus the mainland opposite to the 
island : its name survived in the classical Bargylus, and tdeed it still survives undisenised 
in two place-names on the coast, one 18 k. north-east of Beirnt and the other 12 k. north 
of Sidon", Turning to the campaign of Subbiluliuma in Syria a number of places are 


‘ Ag, Arawanna, Damadhunas, Duna, Humitéenss, Kumaeni, Kursaurn, Laandu, Nenadsa, Saridga, 
Towannwa, Uda, Wiyanawanda. 

7 #y., Barga, Halab, Harran, Moras, Himoas{roas), Kowanna, Lawasa, Pala, Hed River, Suta, Zimurrin. 

* Of Sipwer Sunrn, Journal, x, 106, 

' | £.Bo., 2, Oby., IL 11, 12; 20, 99, 

* Fo, 40.0.6, 01. * KR, AG. 32. 

* “Cette carte, qui appellera peut-itre des corrections de détail, donne dana aes m | Tignes 
5 a a az ' 1 : 7 tots grandes } des 
indications qivon peut juger détinitives,” M, Conrmvat, Syria, ¥ (1), 1984, ; 

* Ie HLy., 10, " Ka., No. 57. 

If A. Bo. 3; Ha., TT Bo Stu, a. 

© (Cy. Kiepert’s map in Orresnmrmmen, Vom Mitte ar aia folf, a ‘or this reference 
Sry icles to She iccang Aen heats om Mittelmeer sum Parsiachen Golf, 33. (For this refi : We 
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grouped to the sonth of Aleppo’, A study of the context will show that the geographical 
sequence was probably thus: . 

Halpa, Mukishi, Arahti, Nia, Qatna, Abzu, Kinza and Abina, 
We identify these places respectively with 

Aleppo, [southwards], Tell Riha, Kh. el Mudik, Hamath, Homs, Kadesh and the Ac- 
svrian. Abi on the Abana near Damascus, 
These identifications are not all new. The feeling that Qutna was at Hamath has been 
gaining ground for some time, while that Kinza was Kacesh is generally believed. The 
proposed identity of Abzu with Homa, leading to the equation Abzu = Emesa = Homs, is 
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Centml Syria in the fourteenth century nc, 
A stody based on the Hittite archives and Tell el-'Amarnah letters. 
interesting both topographically and phonetically, Whether these identifications will be 
borne out by further evidence is not of such immediate importance by way of illustention 
as the grouping of these names between the fixed pointa of Aleppo and Kadesh. Without 
tT £. Bo, 1, Obv,, Il, 3048, Cf Wen, VIL Bo.Sem., 11-15 and notes, 
{—2 
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any other evidence the area of Nuhaae, mentioned in the text between Katna and Kinza, 
becomes localized, while the sequence of names given by a study of incidents of the cam- 
palgn upon the map provides, as we have seen, clues to the identity of the towns, which 
may now be compared with and tested by those derived from other sources, 

Mivaxne It is again one of Subbiluliuma's campaigns which groups together several 
tuimes that can be recognized'. After a campaign in suwa, beyond the Euphrates, Subbi- 
lnliuma marched against Alse. He took by storm thé fortress of Kutmar; next he captured 
the fortress of Suta, which he plundered; he then appeared before WaStukkani, the Mitan- 
nian capital, with the same intentions. The district of Alge is already known from Assyrian 
sources; it lay chiefly upon the north bank of the Tigris, just above the great bend where 
it is Joined by the river from Bitlis, corresponding in general terms with the classical 
Arzanene. Kutmar* is identified, philologically and geographically, with the Assyrian 
Kullimeri, a chief town of Supria, Armenian K'lmar. Tt was apparently the chief fortress 
of the region. Suta®, on the way to WaSéukkani, may be readily identified with Kefr Zuti 
(Siti) on the main road south; for it is known from other sources that the Mitannian 
capital lay somewhere near the headwaters of the Khabur. The name Wasukkani# would 
appear to be possibly a Hittite rendering of a local name, Wank. and Tell Wahsnuk is to 
be found to-day, Lat. 26.43, Long: 41.8, on the Jaghjagha Su, near its junction with El 
Radd, both tributaries of the Khabur. This site satisfies all the general indications; but 
only excavation or some other direct, evidence can determine whether the ruins of the 
former Mitannian capital constitute in fact this ancient tell, However that may be, this 
sequence of names leaves little doubtas to the main lines of Subbilaliuma’'s advance, which 
must have followed up the main branch of the Euphrates past Palu, subsequently turning 
southwards past the Nimrud Dagh, the mountains westward of Lake Van, which thus 
rose on his left hand as he traversed Ale, This fact makes possible the identity of that 
mountain with “Mt, Niblani” which the conqueror claims repeatedly to have made as his 
eastern boundary. Thus at the conclusion of the whole campaign, both east and west of 
the Euphrates, he recapitulates: “Because of the presumptuousness of Tugratta the king, 
I plundered all these lands and brought them to Hatti, From Mt. Niblant, from that side 
of the Euphrates, [ restored them to my domain.” And again: “In the time of Tusratta 
I seized them [the lands of Mitanni]: I left the Euphrates behind and [made] Mt, Niblani 
my boundary*.” 

Other strongholds mentioned in the texts may be tentatively identified. Thus Abuna, 
grouped with Tirga beyond the Euphrates in the river country of Astata", looks very like 
the classical Ichnae on the Nahr Belik, near the confluence of which with the Euphrates 
Tirga has been independently located’, Another one, Harmurik, the first of a group of 


' In the same texts (the treaties between Hatti and Mitannd), 1. 25-9 and 6-9, Wet, VITI Bo8tu., i: 
Lu., dof SL, xaxvi, 164, 

: {2.2L N,, 9. Wl, op, cit:, Bn, 2 1 Se HON 43. " fbil,, a9, 

* The writing Lablani, which occurs appropriately in a treaty with Nuhadée (1 ABe., 4, col, ty, L 36) 
shows that the Hittite scribes Imew the Lebanon by another and more obviow name. In view af the 
facts adduced and the passages quoted (after the translations by Wermxen, VIII Ha Sti, 15, 24), it is 
BRTCCeAry to suppose with Weidner (op. eit., 2 nu. 5 and 23, 1, 6) and others (Fo., M.D.O.G., O1, 31) thin 
the Hittites confused the two names, The third context mentioning Niblani (1 A.Bo,, 1, Oby., 1. 4) iw 
nner af eae ieee Jornal, x, LOT, that our view ia Tnstpported by any avidenoe 

* Wer, VIL Bo.5na, 24 1 19. ¥ Op. cit, 24, 1. 1, 
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four, if correctly read* may be Tell Karmurik, 15 miles south-west of Tell. Wahsuk. 
Harrana as the ancient Harran seems hardly doubtful, being grouped with Irrite’. 

In this way, without dwelling upon detail, little by little the whole of northern Meso- 
potamia can be tentatively portioned out to its various provinces, Astate, Irriti, Taiti, and 
so forth. Mursil in due time, if we are not mistaken, led his troops through the same 
fields*, followed successively by his ally TarhiniS and his general Hutubianza, From a study 
of his narrative, from which we infer that Masuwati of the former text is Missuwanzad‘ of 
the latter, we conclude that the powerful province of Kalasma® is to be sought in the 
neighbourhood of Diarbekr. It is tempting to place “the mighty land of Dtahara” in 
the viemity of Lake Van (classical Astakana); but new texts claim a pause for further 
reflection", 

Arzawa™ In the earliest text Arzawia (a district) is asseciated with the district of 
Adania, If the latter prove to be identical with Adana, then it may be inferred that in 
the time of Telibinus Arzawa did not comprise the whole of Cilicia, but only the tract 
bordering upon it to the west, that is to sny Cilicia Tracheia". How far it extended west- 
ward in this early period cannot be determined. The rebellion of Arznwa on the accession 
of Muréil brought about speedy retaliation from the young king, whose rapid movements 
and skilfal tactics rank among the great military achievements of history, His campaigna 
in this area extended over the close of his first year and the second year of his reign’, 
During the winter he went into “winter quarters" on the banks of the river Aétarpa. 
Numerous places are mentioned in sequence in the narrative, and these are complemented 
by details of boundaries in the subsequent treaties, From these tt is clear that as a result 
of this rebellion, Arzawa was now broken up into its several principalities, among which was 
one comprising Mira and Kuwalia. The treaty defining the political relations and physical 
boundaries of this urea may be taken as an Indication of the real significance of these 
geographical toxts, Thus IV K.#o., 3, Obv. I, ll. 17-22 reads 

YW [To] here [PTill now] the town of Maddunasp, the fortress of Dudhalia, waa your boundary. 

18 [From] there [the shrine of] the [lat-gods of Wiyanawanda be your boundary, 

19 Now into the town Aura you shall not go over, From there onwards 

2) the river Aétarpa [of] the land of the town Kuwalia be your boundary. This land be yours. 

21 «Protect it, And from the river Astarpa and from the river Siyanta 

22 not one of my towns you shall occupy !™ 


' Weidner, however, prefers the reading Murnuurik (foe. eu., 23, nu. 6). 

i Je ALN. 24; Wet, VIII Bo.Stu., 26, n. 1. 

* Ha, [11 Bo Stu,, vi, 2407. Te Ay, 3A, 

* Op, cit, 25, GOtae (Afeinanen oor Methsteront) locates this kingdom in the heart of Hattiman in- 
possible position. The error begins with his assumption that the related place Zaparadiad was necessarily 
Ptolemy's Zoparissua in. Melitene (cf. /7.47.¥, 51), whereas there are reasons for believing it to be the 
Assyrian Sabiresu near the bend of the Tigris. The same unlucky start spoily a number of his geographical 
cdnchisions. His philological work however is 4 real contribution to the suliject, 


* Giran, op, cit, 7, 5. ey GOTAE, op. cil., 8. 
* Cf Hogarta, .teatolian Stwoies, 238, * We follow Hroany, TLE BoStu., vi, 181, IL a 


" The text, which supplements the parallel one from V A.8o,, 13, Obv, 1, IL 23, 28 (the latter alroad y 
sdinirably rendered by Gérze, op, cit, 24,0. 1), roads aa follows ; 
IV A.Bo., 3, Obv. 1. 
1,17, ki-e-in-ta(!) 4M/ma-nd-dn-na-da BAD. RI-KAL.BAD 8A "\u-ud-baliia ZAG-ad o-es-ta 
1, 18. ki-e-iz-ma-ad-ta SA 4“Uwi-ja-na-wa-an-da “UTLLAT *! ZAGKas oededu 
L19. ou-gan LNA “6S q-d-1a pe-ri-i-aan [i-e sa-s-id-ti ki-o-iz-ma-ad-ta 
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The Hittite text thus associates two districts called Mira and Kuwalia, and bounds 
them by two rivers, the Siyanta and the AStarpn, All beyond these boundaries belonged 
to Mursil, Between the rivers, necessarily on the land side, a town Wiyanawanda lay near 
the frontier and another, Aura, lay in the forbidden ground behind it. A glanee at the 
classical map and the accounts of classical geographers show in the neighbourhood of Lycia 
the two historic districts of Milyas and Kuwalia', bounded m classical times, broadly 
speaking, by the Xanthus and the Cestrus. These two rivers are now called respectively 
Eshen or Eshenide and the Isparta. Following up the former river, inside the bifurcation. 
with the Ak-Su there is a ruinous ancient site once “surrounded by a fine Cyelopean wall,” 
now called Ooran*, Following up the main stream eastwards we pass near the site of 
Qeneanda" above the south bank. Briefly, corresponding to the districts of Mira and 
Kuwalia, lying between the rivers Sryanta and Astarpa are Milyas and Kabalia between 
the rivers now called Eshenide and Isparta; while the town Wiyanawanda on the land 
boundary is represented by Oeneanda. The phonetic equivalences of these names and the 
geographical grouping conforming so precisely with the text are obvious and cannot be set 
aside. If substantiated the result shows that at the time of Murtil’s campaign Lycia had 
been a tract of Arzawn, from which this treaty separated it. The first test of this result is 
entirely accordant. Early in Muréil’s campaign, after his first blow had divided the rebels 
into three, he pursued one group as far as the river Aétarpa, near the banks of which at 
Walmaa he defeated them, Assuming that Muréil’s first blow was strack at the heart of 
the country, and there-are reasons which make this likely, then as he advanced westward 
the river now called Isparta lay across his path, and near its mouth according to Strabo 
was a place called Olbia, The phonetic equivalence of Olbia to Walmaa is obvious: and 

L 20, %A"ad-tar-pa MAT ALU)cu-wa-li-ia ZAG-a8 e-e3-<du nu-ud-ta a-po-wad MAT.TUM e-ct-du 

L 21, [na}ad-za pa-ab-si U 1S.TU NARad-tar-pa U IS.TU SAR3i-ja-an-ta 

lL. 22. LEN ALUMLLA li-e ku-in-ki a-sa-a5-ti, 

Dr, Mayer adds the following notes to his reading: 

LU7. kéz-kézma “here-there.” I do not know of any passave siugesting the meaning “till now—from 
now onwards” for these words, but the change of mood and tense in our text (“it was"—* let it be") would 
make it rather probable, if the text is a correct one, V A.A, 13, Oby. I, 2) and 30 translated by Gitar, 
24, rules it out by reading “e-e5-du" ("let it be”) as in the sentences that follow (IL, 18, 20), bat even 
the latter text has *kézutta” in | au thus putting the position of the fortress of Dudjalia in some contrast 
te the following points of the boundary. Incidentally our former reading Kuadunasa (fe ALN, 20) seems 
to be amended definitely to Maddunasa by this text. 

18. As gods without some visible monument cannot bea boundary, a word like “shrine” or “Tuas ” 
must be addet. 

(20. Perhaps the most important difference betweet our text and the parallel une is in the worl 
“ZAG-ai" (= boundary) omitted in V A,Bo,, 13, Gitve is therefore compelled to add something in order 
to give his sentence a proper meaning, and he suggests “1S.TU" (= "vom Flisse Adtarpa ab”), If his text 
is correct, and a word must be added, Professor Garstang’s suggestion “as far aa" would suit better the 
position and be more in harmony with the next line. But it seems to me that in this case tho text of 
I'V A. Bo., 3 is much superior, because with or without the addition of SA {=of) the words SAMs5-tar-qne 
MAT 4Micn-wa-ti-in can mean only “the river AStarps of the land Kuwalin™ of (1 21) Kupanta-KAL who 
names of goda, eg, TI UAGU PT oe or LU TALU ya papa, 

' On the change of the Digamma to 8, of. R., W.G., 22 and 312 n. 

. FELLOWS, fycia, 125, “Euren" in some fhaps. There wad a Lycian name Ure (SuNDWALL, 233), 

* Forrer’s tap of Armawa, M.D.0.@., 63, evidently starts from the Citician Ooneanda as a base, and con- 
acquently his district names, though much the same as ours in sequence, resd from E. to W. without much 
relation to physical or classical geography. For hit Arzawn is Cilicia proper and some of Cilicia Tracheia. 
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it adds further weight of agreement to the related suggestion that Isparta is a relatively 
modern version of the Hittite river name Aétarpa', and to the theory of the Lycian terri- 
tory just outlined. 

The records suggest to us three phases at least in the political development of Aranwa. 
In the first the Land of Arzawa is grouped with the Land of Adania: if the latter prove 
to be Adana*, then it may be inferred from geographical and subsequent historical con- 
siderations that Arzawa in the earliest period comprised Lycia Tracheia, We have seen 
that if our identifications are correctly founded on the accession of Murdil it extended or 
had expanded towards the west so as to embrace Pamphylia and Lycian as far as the 
Xanthus; to the east, if the river Seha prove to be Seihiin, it extended at any rate as far 
as Adana, As a result of Murdil’s policy it was broken up, but at the time of Hattuail IIT 
it is found with a frontier which extended os far inland as Tyana and Hyde*, This last 
reference is the only clear indication as to the eastern extension of Arzawa at any time, 
and this is not direct; but unless we are to assume that the frontier, already tending north 
of east, turned abruptly southward from Tyana, either towards Tarsus cutting off Cilicia 
from Tracheia, or more eastward down one of the river valleys cutting Cilicia Into two, it 
is natural to assume that the boundary which led through Hyde and ‘Tyana followed the 
range of Taurus eastward to connect with the time-honoured eastern frontier of Cilicia 
down the ridge of Amanus. The significance of this consideration will become apparent 
when we come to discuss the boundaries of Kizzuwadna, 

Gasaa, A detailed examination of the texts‘ of Subbiluliuma, Moursil II and Hattusil TT 
discloses Gadga 

(a) as the butfer state between Hatti and Harri, 

(5) as lying in a mountainous vicinity, 

(¢) as between the Halys and the Euphrates, 

(d) a8 bordering on or near to Kizguwadna, ete! 

Amongst the numerous sites mentioned in and near to Gaga are 
[Shubitta, Humissenaé, Himadmas, Zimurria : 
we identify these respectively with 

Euspoena, Komisene, Kamisa, Zimara, 

In two cases, namely, Kamisa (modern Kemis), and Zimara (modern Zimarra), both 
classical and Hittite names seem to have survived almost without change. In view of the 
discussions in philological journals* and the analogies already quoted, the suggested equi- 
valenee of [Shubitta with Euspoena appeals to us as of special interest, The area indicated 
by these names is the northern portion of Armenia Minor, west of the tippermost prent 
bend of the Enphrates at Zimarra below Erzingan. The district of Gaiga proper on ful! 
consideration of the evidence seems to us to lie westward of the Euphrates between Zimarra 
and Malatin, bounded nominally to the south by Tochma Su and to the north by the 


Mr. Sipwey Sarre, Jourac/, x, 108, mis-states our view and evidently haa not appreciated our wing 
geation that the old rivor name Astarpa has by changes of time taken the more recent anil intelligitle 
form Isparta, the name ofa toca town which has arisen upon ita banks 

? On this question however, ride SIDNEY Serra, /ournal, vit, 46 and x, 110, 1. 7. 

* V1 ABe, 381.8. Cf Savor, Journal, vir, 283; Ue AN, 47, 

+ In HN, 14, 

* We do not find any evidence that it was near to Armawa as inferred hy Honanrh, Awartofiny 

© Farepatcn in ZOMG, N.F,, 1, 159, ete, 
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Kangal Su, but ever and again found extending its confines northwards, westwards and 
southwards. ‘The town Zazzisa, which marks the limit of the inroads of rebels in the time 
of Subbiluliuma’s father, seems appropriately to place itself at Azizie im the pass of Anti- 
Taurus between Mazakn and Malatia, This name in ite present form, as Professor Ramsay 
has pointed out to us, is probably quite modern; but it seems possible jo us that it merely 
conventionalizes an older name of similar sound. In several other cases we have found 
that radical elements of really old names implant themselves in various ways in the neigh- 
bourhood. Thus, in support of our view, slightly to the west, upon the same road, the 
form appears as Azesha, while the mountain which rises above the modern village is called 
by the same name, In the vicinity are several tamuli and ruined buildings, and the anti- 
quity of the site and route, generally speaking, cannot be questioned. 

Kizztwapwa, We come lastly to Kizzuwadna itself, about which all the general evi- 
dence has been discussed by several earlier students of the question, That this evidence 
had hitherto been unconvincing is plain from the fact that there has been no general 
agresment as to the position of this state, and it is only the more recent evidence of the 
Hittite archives that has led to a gradual consensus of opinion, not shared however by 
several English scholars, that it lay in the area later called Pontus, Onur own method of 
enquiry has led as to support the conclusion that it lay in Pontus, and we bring to the 
general discussion of possibilities a new factor the importance of which will be apparent, 
In the treaty which established Kizznwadna as an independent kingdom', among the places 
which define the Hittite side of the frontier", we find the following in sequence 

Saliaé, Anamusta, Turutna, Serigga ; 
on the modern map may be found 

Sala, Amastum, Tortan, Eraingan. 
The places form a sequence along the southern slopes of the main watershed which formed the 
southern frontier of Pontus, Sala is an ancient site, the classical Zara, Serigga Appears in 
Ptolemy as Zoriga in the vicinity of Erzingan. Erzingan was in fact a district name*, and 
its application specially to the town formerly called Eriza is not older than Byzantine times, 
We know nothing of the history of the sites called Amastum and Tortan: but the phonetic 
equivalences of the names, their sequence with the other natnes on the map corresponding 
exactly with the Hittite text and the line of real frontier which they indicate, remove this 
group of equations from the ground of mere speculation. This being so, we note as a 
further point of agreement that the treaty makes special reference to Urussa, the site of 
which, by the direct evidence of the text, was near the frontiers of Kixzuwadna, Hatti and 
Harri; and that with the line of frontier marked as indicated, the position of Eriza will 
be found to fulfil these conditions, while the phonetic similarity of the two names is self- 
evident, Further, the frontier was continued in its last stage by the river Samri, upon the 
banks of which, according to our reading‘, was Turpina, the last place upon the common 

11 ¥.Bo,, 5, ete. translated by Warpnen, VIII Ao.Stw., 89 4f., and Lv, A/S, Ext, 160, 

* Deseribed with diagram and map in Z.da., 1983, 172 ff, 

* Shad., 176, 

" Mr, Stowey Surtit, fowrnal, vin, 114, n. 2, states that the reading Ehbina is the only one possilile, but 
this several philologints regard as purely « matter of opinion. From the orthography thore is no evidenve 
either way, bat as an initial syllable Eh is without parallel among Hittite names (f2.A N13.) Tt is rend 


eateries Exteste buokenbill (47.8.2, 21, 187), who rendered great service by publishing his ently 
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boundary, The word Sa:mri means “raging,” and the fact that it can be translated suggests 
that: it may be a descriptive appellation of the river in question, Now the eastern frontier 
of Pontus lay along the valley of the Acampsis, the modern Chorokh Su, a river which in 
antiquity was called uniquely the Boas, meaning “roaring,” Upon its bank, in Lat, 40,35, 
Long. 40.58, is the place given by Kiepert as Tarpinti and in the standard LD.W.O. map 
as Tarpin. These several “coincidences” so conform with the physical and political require- 
ments of the frontier of Pontus that we cannot but consider their enmulative agreement 118 
good evidence, 

We stated at the outset that the area of Kizzuwadna would probably be found to have 
little or no physical separation from that of Hatti, The situation in Pontus satisfies this 
and indeed all the preliminary considerations: it is consistent with the teaching of 
historical geography, it explains easily the few special factors such as the inclusion of 
Komana and the iron fields, and finally it offers an intelligible account of the line of 
frontier which the Hittite text defines. The theory of 4 position in or near eastern 
Cilicia does none of these things, No tract of country there can reasonably form a part 
of Hatti while the other coast lands of the south, separated as they are by the wall of 
Taurus, remain distinct; nor can it have bordered on Harri (even if Harri were confined 
to the banks of the Euphrates south of [énwa') without lying across the main line of 
commumeation between Hatti and their Syrian possessions. Nor can the southern 
Komana be included in such a scheme, without assuming an artificial frontier incon- 
sistent with all the teachings of the historical geography of the country. No attempt is 
matle by the advocates of the southern area to define or even to explain the line of 
frontier which is the mosi important factor of the new evidence, Any attempt to do so 
leads inevitably to an untenable position, Let us take for instance Mr. Sidney Smith's 
constructive argument (J.E.A., x, 111), which is admittedly at first glance attractive, 
and follow up logically his own position from his own premises, His chief point is based 
upon the possible identity of Salia and Erimma on the border of Kizzuwadna with Salinas 
and Arimattas of the so-called “Dattaias” treaty, in which they are associnted with a place 
Uséa. Now the text of the Kizzuwadna treaty tells us categorically that Salia and Erimma 
were on opposite sides of the frontier—the former in Hatti, the latter in Kizzuwadna’, 
Mr, Sidney Smith states that in approximately the same relative positions® were Saliad and 
Arimattas on the border of DattadaS and in Dattagad’, Assuming the identity which he 





' As inferred by Mr. Sidney Smith from Assyrian sources, Jowrnal, ytt1, 113 and 114, n. 1. 

* Treaty: Rey. col. tv, £46; We, op, eat., 109; Le. op, eit, 187. 

* The italics ore Mr. Smith's; we do not find any reason for this emphasived statement in the text, thy 

L 1. I8.TU ZAG MAT 4" bi-tad-da-ma-ad-aj MUYL1A Tr 
ALU, -ri-im-ma-ad-ta ZAG.as AlUg-r-mn-nd-ta-ad-mia-gan 
A.NA MAT A4LUhj-tas-da o-at-da-an-za, 

“From (there) the boundary of the land Ritnséa goes ax far as the (shrine of the) Ilnt-gods of Arimatta, 
but the town of Arimatta belongs to the land Bitadiia” 

This statement is followed by an enumeration of other points of the boundary between the land of the 
river Hulaind and ita neighbours, numely, the Hatti-land proper and the province of (asa, Nine lines are 
filled in this way before mention of Salind, of which is said— 

|. 28, ALU Sy. li-ia-s4-ma-gan AJNA MAT ALO}a-ad-ti a-a5-dn-an-20, 
* But Saliad belongs te the land of Hatti," 

This text was first translated! by Professor Sarce in JAS, xin (L823), 40, 

‘ Journal, x, 124, IL 1, 12, 21. 
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advocates, Salias is both in Hatti and in Dattataé and on the borders of both, while An- 
matted is both in Kizzuwadna and DattaSa3 and on the borders of both, If taking a pencil 
one tries to explain this apparent incongruity, it will be found to be physically possi ble 
only on the supposition that at the time of the Dattasas treaty the frontier of Kizenwadna 
did not exist, but that a frontier at right angles to it sepamted Dattasas from Hatti, the 
former now oceupying a tract of country which in fact hardly a veneration previously had 
hean divided between Kizenwadna and Hatti. This conelnsion would involve the assumption 
of a complete political re-organization of which there is no documentary or physical in- 
dieation. Nor does it help logically to locate Kizzgnwadna in Cilicia; for there t no 
independent indication that the district called Atania was anywhere near Arawa, nor 
indeed are we aware of any proof that Adania’ was in Arzawa’. Finally the localization 
of Usias! of this text does not affect the question of Kizzuwadna at all, unless the identity 
of Erimma and Salia with Arimattas’ and Salia’ be proved; and we have seen this sug- 
gestion to be inadmissible on present evidence. 

All these possibilities had been tested by as mechanical a process as possible before 
publishing our Index, and we return more confident than ever to our position of Kizzua- 
wadna in Pontus, which is shared by most European scholars to-day. This result will 
probably appeal to anyone looking at the question broadly as having at any rate the 
merits of simplicity, consistency and balance. With the main Hittite force in the cantre, 
with the left wing confided to the ally of Kizzuwadna stationed in Pontus, his Hank upon 
the sea, and with the right wing held by Arzawa whose flank also rested on the sen, the 
positions held by the Hittites were impregnable on the side of Asia so long as this political 
unity was maintained. They commanded al] the passes from the gulf of Isses to Batum ; 
natural lines of communication radiated from their capital with a complete system of 
lateral communications as perfect as though designed by a modern general staff, The 
alternative hypotheses require little comment if this one be fully appreciated. In any case 
it is not for us to weigh their value, 

It is indeed doubtful whether anyone who has a fixed theory in which he candidly 
believes can examine impartially the merits of theories which conflict with his own. Most 
of us would confess to a-certain impatience in reading evidence that seems at first sight 
irrelevant (to our own thesis), or conclusions that scem to miss the point. If any illustration 
of this human tendency is needed, it is to be seen in the naive attitude towards our work 
adopted by the writer of this interesting article on Kizzuwadna‘ in the last volume of this 


| Mr, Siowey Sura, id, L 21. 2 Te lV. 42. | 

* The criteria are not favourable to the identity of Erimma with Arimattas. CE Arinna, Arinnanda; 
Lawaha, Lawagantia; Moras, Marudands. Each of these names is distinguished from its fellow, and as 
yet we have no case of direct interchange between the corresponding forms. For -attai=-antad [-andn), 
ef. Yaruwadss and its variants, Zr, iV, 24, 

‘ Mr. Stoxey Sars, in this Jrwrnal, x, 105, warns his readers against “the danger, more especially, 
of Professor Garstang’s methods.” This remark, in itself of doubtful taste, could only be justified by a 
dispassionate expoaure of the methods denounced, No effort is made however by Mr, Smith even to 
explain our method, ‘The note he proceeds to quote (Seba) ia one of several conclusions derived from a 
consideration of the whole problem of the physical and political geography of Arzawa (of, note “Arawa,” 
fe HN... 7 onl D-A.A., 1923, 2148), which he does not examine, In his remarks on our proposed identifi- 
eation of Walmas on the Astarpa with the site of Olbin on the Isparta (p. 116, fourth line from the 
bottom) he dintorts Professor Garstang's view, though correctly quoted four lines previously, and from thie 
insecure platform makes further weless remarks. Hin statement that it “would not be necessary to regard 
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Journal. After all, the ultimate value of a constructive theory lies not so much in its 
acceptability to other theorists or students, but in the way it conforms with, satisfies and 
oxplains all known facts upon the subject. A single proved disagreement on a vital point 
would kill the theory, and conversel y the greater the number of requirements fulfilled, and of 
facts reasonably explained, the stronger it becomes, and the neater its probable approximation 
to the truth, The difficulty lica in the practical impossibility of proving anything by in- 
ductive reasoning, and the case with which the slenderer items of cumulative greement 
(or “coincidence”) may be severally destroyed, ££ parte discussion therefore may do more 
harm than good, by dispersing the germs of ideas that might be fruitful, unless each one 
taking part makes it his chief purpose to learn to understand and appreciate his opponent's 
views, and the common desire of all be to seck the Truth, 


Olbia a5 a phonetic equivalent of Walmid, wolosa the latter name also mene ‘the happy’ requires to 
comment; but it ia gratuitous to add that the identification proposed ia a negation of all sown methods 
and to couple in the same denunciation Dr, Albright's suggestion that the River Sianta is “to be found in 
the classical Nanthna” Does Mr. Sidney Smith wish it to be believed that he is ignorant of the common 
phenomens and science of place-names !—or is it only that he had not peitionce to read and appreciate our 
argument? His farther statement (pf LS, 9) that Professor Garstang “hailed” the treading Zobarinn as 
carrect, creates # false impression and is contrary to the facts, whiok may be read in our note on this 
nome, Jr i7V., 28 and 60, where the difficulties of the reading and various alternatives are disotissed, and 
4 further note (/.4.4., x, 176), where correspomlence with the original transcriber, Dr. Weidner, bs put in 
ovidence, Lastly, on the subject of Kiszuwadia (p. 111), he arbitrarily supprestes the evidence that wo 
consider to he the most important, and complacently says that if mo better arrumenta can be adduced we 
may revert to his own theory. 

We must exonerate Mr, Smith from any intention to mislead: the Apprent Misrepresintations and 
suppression of evidence clourly arise from hia personal enthusiasm for his own theury and aptly illustrate 
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TOMB-CHAPEL 525 AT TELL EL-“AMARNAH 
With Plate VI 


Ow Plate VI is reproduced a water-colour sketch by the lute Mr. Newton of the elevation 
of Tomb-chapel 525, found in the expedition of the winter 1920-21. Some account has 
already been given of this important and remarkable chapel in City of Akhenaten, 1, 95-6 
and 103-4 with Plates XXV top, XXVI and XXVII, 2. Not only were two stelae found in 
it which throw entirely fresh light on the history of the Aten heresy at Tell el--Amarnah, 
but the frieze of the shrine is inscribed with an Inscription to Amin, the first to be found 
on this site. 

The present plate will be best understood if it be examined in conjunction with Plate 
XXVI of City of Akhenaten, 1, The spectator is standing at the door of the open court 
and looking down its axis at the shrine. This last is reached by a staircase of eight steps 
with o low balustrade. The dark portions to right and left in the lower part of the picture 
represent im section the wall of the court and the low mud-brick bench which runs around, 
The two columns which stand at the top of the staircase and support the frieze and cornice 
nay be regarded as certain restorations, for enough of them had survived to enable both 
the proportions and the scheme of decoration to be completely recovered. The colouring of 
the columns is unusual, The ground colour is a bright green: the lotus leaves of shaft and 
capital are in dull ochre with outlines tm red. 

Considerable fragments of the frieze with its interesting inscription addressed to Aman 
in black hieroglyphs edged with magenta on a white ground were found lying in the eourt 
below, ao that doubt as to its original position ts almost impossible. The pPleces recovered 
are not sufficient to stretch the whole distance across the shrine, and thus some doubt remains 
as to the correct placing of the inscription. There is, however, a high probability that the 
*T sign which forms the centre of the inscription and from which it reads ontwards in 
opposite directions stood over the middle of the stairway. The roll and cavetto cornice 
which surmounted the frieze is of the usual! form, the colours of the petals being red, blue, 
green, bine andso.on. That the shrine was roofed is a legitimate inference from the existence 
of the frieze and cornice. There appear to have been two recesses in the back of the shrine, 
marked in the elevation by slightly darker colouring. The remains were very slight, and it is 
just possible, thongh not likely, that the right-hand recess should in reality consist of two 
side by side. At the top of the staircase will be noticed a truneated conical pedestal of mud- 
brick, the use of which is not known. 

The whole shrine is built of mnd-brick and whitewashed inside and out, 'The hillside, 
covered with these brilliant white chapels with their coceasional touches of colour, must have 
formed an attractive scene in the Egyptian sun, 


' See also Jowrnad, vi, 179-80, 
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HIS journal, first issued in 1908, deals with a wide range of subjects connected 
with archaeology and anthropology, In the course of eleven annual 
volumes—publication was perforce suspended durimg the war—it has produced not 
only a large number of important articles by well-known scholars, but also numerous 
reports of excavations in almost every part of the world, Egypt, Babylonia, Asia 
Minor, Central America, Italy, North Greece, and Great Britain, This fact alone 
makes it an essential component of any serious archaeological library : every student 
of Maya archaeology needs the report of Dr. Gann's work in British Honduras, and 
no one who is interested in Roman Britain can afford to neglect Professor Newstead's 
accounts of his excavations in Chester. 

At the present moment the Annals is of peculiar importance to Egyptologists, 
for in it is bemg published the record of the excavations made by the Oxford Nubian 
Expedition in 1910-13, This report occupies a considerable portion of the last three 
annual volumes, and will not be complete for two or even three more years, It is 
from the hand of the excavator, Professor Griffith, and is profusely illustrated, 

In the Annals will also be published the account of the excavations being carried 
out among the private tombe of Thebes by Mr. Robert Mond. Judging by the 
photographs which have already arrived in England, the new tombs discovered in 
these excavations this winter are likely to prove of the highest interest from the 
artistic as well as from the archaeological point of view. 

Another item of interest which will appear during the present year is the report 
of the excavations being made at Niebla, a prehistoric site in South Spain, by 
Professor J, P. Droop, on behalf of the Rio Tinto Mining Company. 

The Annals is also attempting so far as possible to supply the need in this country 
of a journal dealing with Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian, and Hittite studies, 
Owing to the high cost of printing the space available for this material is of necessity 
very small, and the Editor feels that could the circulation of the journal be con- 
siderably increased it would be possible to do much more for this branch of 

The Annals is issued nominally in annual volumes each of four quarterly parts, 
but the publishers reserve the right to combine any two successive parts of one 
year under a single cover, in practice the issue of two half-yearly double parts 
has of late been the rule. It ia moat fully illustrated, the current annual volume 
containing seventy-three plates, many of which are collotypes. The subscription 
price is one guinea per annum, but separate parts are also obtainable at the rate 
of Gs. per quarterly part. Volumes I-XI are available, price one guinea each. 
Authors of articles receive twenty reprints of their articles free of charge, and may, 
if they wish, obtain further reprints at cost price. 

Articles for publication and books for review should be addressed to The Kaditor, 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, University Fress, 177 Brownlow Hill, 
zh and subseriptions will be recerved by the Secretary of the Press at the 
same address. 
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HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CULTURE 


by 


WALTER WRESZINSKI 


n the preceeding century, when the discovery and excavation of treasures which had slum- 

bered for thousands of years in the valley of the Nile was in its beginnings, their speedy 

publication stood in the foreground of public interest. The material superabundantly coming 
forth was published in many works of various contents and sometimes excentric size. Only a small 
number of persons was able to estimate and sift it. 

Egyptology did not become a science in the very meaning of the word before the 
following epoch, when the separate facts learnt from the monuments had been systematically 
studied. Then only the era of authentic new text editions was inaugurated, 

Inadequate attention, however, was paid to the pictures, Of course it is not sur- 
prising that the outline sketches of older publications awakened but little interest in the art of 
Egypt. As long as it was necessary to copy the originals by hand drawing and to reproduce them 
by lithography the pictorial side was almost entirely neglected. Moreover, the subjectivism of 
leading the pencil was complicated by misunderstandings of the object, and both were increased 
in copying, especially in those cases when the drawings were only roughly sketched and could not 
be finished before the originals. 

The invention and development of scientific photography placed the material at the 
disposal of various branches of science in an authenticity unknown up to that time and in parti- 
cular brought for the first time the studies of art and culture within the reach also of those who 
were not fortunate enough to learn from the originals, But it was only gradually that this 
new means of such an immense importance and the phototypic process based upon it was 
introduced, so that to-day even the most important specimens of ancient Egyptian culture 
have been rendered availaible only sporadically in O, K. reproductions. 

A new history of the culture of ancient Egypt which has become a desideratum by the 
immense results of the excavations of the last 30 years, should combine the ativantages of its prede- 
cessors with the results of the improved technique. 

For this purpose it is necessary to collect the whole material available and to make it 
accessible to general use, in the same way, as has been the case already with the documents 
written on stone and papyrus. Thus the permanently solid foundation would he siven for a des- 
eniption which affords reexamination and criticism to everybody, 


P ola, 800 TV, 24, 


The present handbook should be considered from this point of view. In it the author 


sums up the results of his photographical expeditions which he has undertaken. until now. The 


lighting apparatus described in the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 13th year, No. 7. made 
it possible to take pictures as if by daylight, even in the darkest tombs, All the plates, unless 
otherwise expressly stated, are based upon Prof. Wreszinskis own photographical views; at home 
they were afterwards combined and magnified or reduced, but not altered in themselves. 

The first separate volume now before us with its 424 several-page plates in the size of 
the prospectus contains for the most part photographs of Theban tombs. Some especially 
important museum pieces, however, are also included such as the splendid Mastaba of Leiden and 
others. The first 100 plates, made according to the original comprehensive plan, are accompanied 
by many small pictures, scattered in a detailed text, of origmals of the subjects presented on the 
plates. The succeeding plates are accompanied by a scantier text, and fewer insert pictures are 
included, in order not to make the work too expensive. This first part can, however, be delivered 
only to purchasers who also subscribe to the second of the work, since the stock of the first 
edition, containing the valuable insert pictures not included in the second edition, is rapidly being 


ft 

The second part of the work gives on ca. 00 plates the greatest part of all the represen- 
tations of foreign peoples on Egyptian monuments, with the exception of those from the Theban 
tombs, published already in the first part. They cover a period of 1500 years: the oldest picture 
is from a tomb of the 5th dynasty, the latest from the temple walls of Rameses II]. The source 
of the photographic reproductions is the “Foreign Expedition” of the Berlin Academy of Science. 
which was conducted by the late Dr. Max Burchardt in the winter of 191213. They are as- 
sembled just as m the first part of the handbook, enlarged or reduced, but themselves unchanged, 

The plates offer a material which can be utilised in varjous directions. The Egyptian 
representations of the peoples with whom the inhabitants of the Nile valley came together in peace 
or in war are, if not our only, at least an extremely important source in estimating the ethno- 
logical conditions of those times and countries. From them we learn to recognize the various classes 
of the Semitic population of Syria, the Hethites and many other nonsemitic tribes mentioned in 
the inscriptions, and whose connection with the other peoples of the eastern Mediterranean and 
with the Cretan-Mycenian culture has just become an important subject of research. Numerous 
examples of the inhabitants of Libya and. the countries of the upper Nile also appear. 

For the most part of course they treat of warlike engagements, and battle pictures, some 
of them in monumental proportions, accordingly occupy a large part of the plates: in particular 
the various representations of the hattle of Qadesch are given — this most important piece of 
composition in Ramesside time. These battle pieces of the New Empire occupy a special place 
m the Egyptian art of surface representation; the development of their composition is one of the 
most important and captivating problems of the ancient history of art, for whose solution the foun- 
picture are, in the battle scene, of unique liveliness and variety. 

With the representations of hattle are combined those of booty. Apart from the types 
of captives, whose characteristic, sometimes caricatured rendering, in respect of Pose and motion 
greatly interested the Egyptian artists, the numerous ‘representations of objects of ancient 
handicraft fascinate the Spectators eyes, particularly those of the goldsmith’s art, which render 
possible, under the most favorable conditions, the taking up of the discussion of the Many questions 
telative to this branch of art, 

In addition to these main contents of the plates there are many pictures of the Egyptian 


army in its various formations: certain plates represent the celebrated botanical gardens of 
Karnak etc. ete. 








The size of the originals caused a considerable magnification of the reproductions too, 
in consequence these were doubled in size. In spite of that the plates had to be folded either 
once or twice according to their size; by this means however, it was possible to present each picture 
m the size needed for exact study, In addition, detail illustrations are added to the large plates, 
where desirable, and almost every phototype is accompanied by a tracing. Only the most necessary 
extra pictures are furnished, in order to keep down the cost of the work. 

The text treats in the usual manner of all that the pictures present, but where desirable 
it digresses in order to set the presentations in an historical frame. Controversies about older 
descriptions are avoided on principle. The Egyptian texts are translated throughout, the translations 
being indicated as such by the type. 

Apart from the narrow circle of specialists, the work appeals to readers among the 
archaeologists and historians of art, writers of ancient history, old Testament historians and 
ethnologists. 

The second part, like the first, will appear in fascicles and, coming out in monthly edi- 
tions or in double sections once in two months, will probably be complete towards Christmas 1925. 
We hope that the price will not exceed 270 to 300 Marks. 


Leipzig, April 1925. 
J. C. Hinrichsshe Buchhandlung. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON THE TOMB ROBBERIES OF THE 
TWENTIETH DYNASTY AT THEBES 


SOME NEW PAPYRI IN LONDON AND TURIN 
By T. ERIC PEET 


THE events of the last two years in Luxor have bronght into fresh prominence the 
tombe of the kings in the Western Valley. It therefore seems a snitable moment to put 
before those who are interested in the subject what is known concerning the remarkable 
series of robberies which took place in these and other tombs in the later part of the 
Twentieth Dynasty, Tam the more anxious to do this since I am able to give some account. 
of no fewer than five unpublished papyri tn the British Museum and several at Turin, all 
of which deal with this very interesting subject. Of the British Museum papyri in question 
part of one has long been known under the name of Harris A‘; the rest of this, as well as 
two more, were seen and partially copied by Spiegelberg* many years ago but mever fully 
published, of a fourth only a defective and inaceurate copy" has appeared, while a fifth is, 
I believe, wholly unknown‘, These papyri I hope, with the permission of the Museum 
authorities, to publish in complete form in the near future. In the meantime I trust that 
a less technical and more general account of them will prove acceptable to readers of this 
Journal, The Turin papysi to-which reference will be made are mainly portions of a great 
diary or log-book which was kept from day to day by the authorities of the Theban 
necropolis, and of which a few pitiful fragments have survived, 

The tomb robbery papyri may be divided into groups according to the particular thefts 
with which they deal. 


Group L. Tue Annotrr axp AMHEUST PAPYVRI. 


These two papyri have been known to the world for many years and it will be enough 
to recall quite shortly the events with which they deal. | 
The Abbott Papyrus* is dated on the sixteenth day of the third month of the inundation 
season in Year 16 of Neferkeré€ Setpenrét, now generally numbered Ramesses IX“ Pesiiir. 
prince of No (the east bank of Thebes), would appear to have complained to the vizier 
Khaemwése that certain royal and other tombs for which his rival Pewer‘s, prince of the 
West of Thebes and chief of police in the necropolis, was responsible had been plundered. 
The vizier and the royal butlers thereupon appointed a commission to examine the tombs, 
| Newnseuny, The Amderst Papyri, BH ff. 
* Srincununne, Studien und Materivtien cum Kechtewosen dea Pharvaonenreiches, Hannover, 1892, 
+ Proc. Sov. Bibl. Arch, xxvitt, 178 ff 
* Pap, 10403 (belonging to the Vasalli group). This was first made known to me by Dr. Jaroslay Corny, 
to whom Tam woder & very heavy obligation for the generous way in which he placed at my disposal his 
discovery and collation of this os also of some iniportant fragments at Turin. 
* Select Papyri, British Museum, 1860, Plates I—VILL 
" Ramesses A ncoording to the arrangement of Petrie and Masporo, 
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Of ten royal tombs of the Eleventh to Eighteenth Dynasties examined nine were found 
intact, including that of Amenophis I, which Pesiir had reported to be violated, but a 
tenth, that of King Sekhemrét-shedtaui and his wife Nubkhas, was found to have been 
entered by tunnelling and the royal pair dragged out of their sarcophagi. Of the tombs of 
the chantresses of the House of the Divine Votaress of Amin two were found intact and 
two plundered, while as for the tombs of private persons all had been violated without 
exception. The commission then reported to the vizier and butlers, while the prince of the 
West of Thebes, Pewero, produced the guilty persons, who confessed, 

A fortunate chance has preserved considerable portions of this confession in the 
Amherst Papyrus. The first page is badly damaged, but it can be in part restored with 
considerable probability, and I hope to show elsewhere that it contains a mention of the 
high priest of Amtin, Ramessesnakht, which has been overlooked, That, however, ia of minor 
importance here. Suffice it to say that the confession contains a vivid and oft-quoted 
account of the visit of the eight thieves to the tomb of Sebekemsaf and the deapoiling of 
the royal mummies. Of the names of the thieves five have survived on page 2, and to these 
we may safely add Setnakht and Nesamiin, who are stated! on page 4 to have fled. We also 
gather the information that on the 19th of the month the thieves were taken across to the 
Weat of Thebes and made to identify the tomb from which they had stolen. The omission 
of this incident from the account given in Abbott is curious. In the last two lines of the 
damaged page 1 we have a clear indication that the date of the robbery was Vear 13 of 
Ramesses IV, Neferkera¢, We read that in that year’, “four years ago,” the thief who is 
confessing made an agreement with Setnakht, known from page + to be one of the thieves 
of the royal tomb, to commit some crime the nature of which is not stated, for the page 
ends here and the first few lines of the next are lost. But since the first surviving line 
shows us the robbers at work in the tomb of Sebekemanf, ti is extremely probable that this 
is the erime contemplated at the end of page 1, and it may thus be dated with some 
confidence to Year 13, four years (or three years, as we should Sky) previous to the enqiiry, 

Returning now to Papyrus Abbott, we find that on the same day, the 19th, the vizier 
and the butler Nesamin performed another duty on the west bank, the examination of the 
“Place of Beauties” in which were the tombs of the royal chiliren, wives and mothers. 
The reason for this further examination lay in the fact that a certain coppersmith of the 
West of Thebes, Pekhal son of Mitsheri, had been arrested in this spot with two other men 
two years previously, and when questioned by the then vizier Nebmaré¢nakht had confessed 
that he had been concerned in thefts from the tomb of Isis, the queen of Ramesses IT. 
Either this confession, probably made under torture, was untrue or the commission had 
reason for wishing t protect the responsible Pewer‘s, for it reported all the tombs in the 
Place of Beauties as intact, including of course that of Isis, 

Thereupon a procession of officials and workmen of the necropolis was formed and sent 
ucross to the east bank where it made its way to the very house of the prince of No, 


1 The pusange isto lie restored + 
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Ape 4 rept r ti is normal late Egyptian for “four yeirs ago” 
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Pesiar, and exulted loudly over him. This behaviour on the part of the deputation was 
hardly likely to improve the ruffled temper of Pesitir, and, meeting later in the evening the 
chief workman of the necropolis with two of his friends, he was drawn into a discussion of 
the events of the day. He pointed ont that the necropolis people had little reason to exult 
since one royal tomb at any rate, that of Sebekemsaf and Nubkhas, had been violated, To 
this the chief workman Weserkhepesh replied that at least “all the kings and royal wives, 
mothers and children who rest in the great and noble necropolis together with those who 
rest in the Place of Beauties are intact'’.” Pesiir's answer is that “however this may be, 
two scribes of the necropolis Hori and Pebes have made five eapital charges against you 
which I am reporting to Pharaoh.” These charges we may safely assume to refer to other 
violations of tombe. 

The threats of Pesiir were doubtless immediately conveyed to his enemy Pewerto who 
attempted to safeguard himself by reporting the whole conversation to the visier on the 
20th, adding a complaint that the twosertbes Hori and Pebes ought not to have reported to 
Pesiar but to the vizier direct. The vizier lost no time in taking action, for Pesiiir’s threat 
of reporting to the Pharaoh did not allow of delay, On the very next day, the 21st, the 
Great Court of NO was summoned, the unfortunate Pesiir being himself a member, The 
three coppersmiths Pekhal and his companions who had two years previously confessed 
thefts from the tomb of Queen Isis ‘and had now denied them before the commission of the 
19th day were produced, questioned and found to be innocent. Pestiir was thus “put in the 
wrong,” the three coppersmiths were released, and a report of the whole matter was drawn 
up and deposited in the archives of the vizier. 

Such is the official version of the story, But who can tell how far it corresponds with 
the facts ? Not we of todlay,at any rate, unless more evidence comes to light, for the whole 
affair bristles with difficulties. For instance we do not know the nature of all the charges 
which Pestar had originally brought against the necropolis people for whom his enemy 
Pewer®s was responsible, since despite the fact that one royal tomb, two tombs of chantresses 
and all the private tombs had been violated the workers were still m a position to exult 
over him, It is further noticeable that in the finn] scene in the Great Court Pesiir is dis- 
combited by the mere production of the three supposed thieves of the tomb of Queen Isis 
which lay in the Place of Beauties and their proof of their innocence. Since this meeting 
was specially called to deal with his threats of two days previously, the evening of the 19th, 
it would seem that the five capital charges of which he then spoke must have referred to 
the Place of Beauties alone, and this is borne out by the visier's address to the court in 
which he says that Pestir had “ maile statements concerning the Place of Beauties,” And 
yet this reasoning is hardly to be trusted, for it depends on the supposition that all was 
atraight and above board, He who with any knowledge of things Egyptian assumed this 
would be foolish. There is clearly a coalition of Pewer and his workmen with the vizier 
against Pesitr, and what more likely than that they avoided investigation of those of 
Pesitr's charges which were well founded by concentrating the attention of the Court on 
those which happened to be incorrect, Nay, we may go further still. The wretched eopper- 
smiths had doubtless been in custody since two years previously when they made their 
confession. What would be easier than for the vizier to promise them the liberty which he 

' In view of the fact that the tomb of Sekhomré¢-shedtani and his wife was admittedly violated, are wo 
em believe that the part of the West of Thebes in which this particular tomb lay, namely the Dini‘ abu't- 
Nagh, was not part af the “Great an! Noble Necropolis” | 
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eventually gave them in return for a disavowal of the confession, which would lead to 
the defeat of Pesiir. 
Group II. Tae Mayen A Groovp, 

Another interesting group of papyri deals with events first brought to our notice by 
Papyrus Mayer A. The other members of this group are Papyri B.M. 10052 and 10403, 
The story begins with certain dockets on the back of the Abbott Papyrus, which give three 
lista of names, one of thieves of the “portable chests,” or prw-n-st?, and the other two of 
thieves of p? fr, which can mean either “the necropolis” in general or “the tomb." Most 
of these persons appear in Papyrus Mayer A, which is a jumble of documents from two 
separite trials, one concerning thefts from the portable chest! of King Ramesses IT and the 
Ci! of King Seti L and the other dealing with robberies in the necropolis in the 
tombs of Queens Bekurel and Nesmut and at least one other, The dockets on the back of 
Abbott are dated * Year 19 corresponding to Year 1," while Mayer itself bears various dates 
in“ Year 1" and “ Year 2 in the Repeating of Births.” It has been generally stated that 
Year 19 is that of Ramesses [X Neferkeré¢ and that Year I is the first year of his successor 
Ramesses X. I have pointed ont elsowhere that the second of these statements is nothing 
more than an assumption and must only be regarded as such*. 


The British Museum Papyrus 10052 is a long document of 16 pages and contains 
evidence given in one of the two trials of Mayer A, namely that concerning the tombs, there 
beimg no direct reference at all to the portable cheat', | 

Its earliest date is Year 1 in the Repeating of Births, fourth month of summer, day 5, 
ten days before the first date of Mayer A, and the trial recorded covered the days from the 
Sth to the 10th, with apparently the exception of the 9th, which is not mentioned, The 
Court on several ocedsions'sat in the evening as well as in the daytime. The judges are 
those of Mayer A, namely the yizier NebmareCnakht, the treasurer of Pharaoh and overseer 
of the granary MenmaréCnakht, and the royal butler Yenes, fanbearer of Pharaoh. The first 
man examined is the herdsman Bukhaaf, who plays a great part in the proceedings of 
Mayer A. He confesses to thefts in the tomb of Queen Hebrezct, and this is perhaps the 
tomb to which reference is made in Mayer A (4. 2) when Bukhaaf is told to * Tell the other 

| cg 7 , —=o49 “4 i 7 | \ F 
tombs which you opened. This Seif ‘SS \as is perhaps identical with 
the royal mother 4 fat of Lepsius, Denkauiler, 11, 2186, The name is 
possibly too the same os that of the father of the royal mother Isis who was given a tomb 
in the Valley of the Queens by the favour of Ramesses VI. This piece of evidence ja 
worth quoting :—“ He said, It was Pewér, a workman of the necropolis, who showed us the 
tomb of Queen Hebrezet. They said to him, The tomb to which you went, in what state 
did yon find it? He said, I found it open, He was examined with the stick again; he mid, 

' This translation, suggested by Gardiner in place of my “ corridur-house” (Zait : | 72), 
in beautifully confrtod ty the new Papyrus 10403. Sec'pp 48-44, ne SMe ems 7 

® This is shown by Pap, 10403 to be the correct reading rather than A Aeah 

ta eared fete ehite Ga Efnam 

ti O-TT the scribe of the army, Hori, is examined in place of his fa nitin (deal whens ie. 
beer “in the tombs and also stolen rs portabie cheek Brut only giant ake ser testa 

* Bee also Sernn, Unteremhungen, t, 62-3 and 66; Gavraren, Livre des rois, 111, fase. 1, 174, 
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Let be, I will tell. The vizier said to him, Tell what you did. He said, I brought away the 
inner coffin of silver and a shroud (#wh?) of gold and silver together with the men who were 
with me, and we broke them up and divided them among ourselves,” 

Bukhaaf next gives a list of the thirteen thieves who were with him in this tomb, and 
ends with an oath, “As Amiin lives and as the Ruler lives, if there be found a man who was 
with me and whot I have concealed, let his punishment be done to me." 

Bukhaaf next gives an account of the disposal of the loot, involving a large number of 
persons who are all later brought up and questioned as receivers of atolen property. The 
materials given are generally gold, silver and copper, more rarely other things which 
Bukhaaf has himself bought with the stolen metal. “The thief, the incense-burner 
Shedsukhons,” is then brought, and corifirms Bukhaaf’s account of the disposal of the booty. 

This same Shedsukhons is next examined and made to tell the story of the original 
thefts. He describes how he was sleeping in his house when certain persons whom he 
names came in the night. “They said to me, Come out; we are going to fetch some of the 
bread and eat it.” This last phrase is of considerable interest, for it shows that the argat of 
thieves is as old as the Ramessides. The ward " bread,” as the sequel shows, here! stands, 
like the modern “dough,” for “booty.” The narrative proceeds: “They took me with 
them, We opened the tomb and bronght away a shroud of gold and silver amounting to 
Ideben, We broke it up and put it in a basket and brought it down, and we divided it and 
made it into six parts, We gave two parts to Amenkhau because he had put us on to it! 
and he gave us four parts for the four of us." What follows is not without diffenltive. 
Apparently the four parts are placed on or under a “stone-carrier®” which was in charge of 
a woman called Nesmut, She, however, gives the game away to Bukhaaf, saying, “They 
have been to fetch away the silver.” From this it is clear that Bukhaaf was one of the 
original discoverers of this tomb and that Shedsukhons’ expedition had been planned 
without consulting him, Bukhaaf at once collects his friends and seizes the stolen silver, 
This provokes a protest on the part of the father of Shedsukhons, who says: “You have 
come to take away my son's share, but his punishment will fall upon him to-morrow never- 
theless.” To which Amenkhau, one of Bukhaaf's accomplices, replies: “OQ doddering old 
tan, if you are killed and thrown into the river do you suppose anyone will look for you.” 
Various other members of Shedsukhons’ expedition are then questioned, and lastly a certain 
Amenkhau, a trampeter of the temple of Aman. This man claims to be innocent, and 
explains his arrest as follows: One of the thieves, Perpethew, had quarrelled with him, “I 
said to him, You'll be put to death for this theft of yours in the necropolis, He replied, If 
Tam I'll drag you with me.” Severe beatings fail to extort any further statement from the 
witness and he is released, the court presumably admitting the justice of his plea that he 
had been falsely acoused by Perpethew out of spite. This episode is confirmed in an 
in’ ing way by the Abbott dockets, where among the thieves of the necropolis we read 
(Sa. 21), “The trumpeter Amenkhan of the temple of Amin," followed by a group which 
can only rend 1 & or l= and then the words “Perpethew of the temple of 
Amin.” Iam unable to catch the exact sense of the difficult group here*, but that in some 

' So again later in the papyrus, * This seems to render the colloquial phrase used in the original, 

* ffi tar, Probably a wooden stretcher such as is used to-day for thin purposn, 

* It is tempting, ainee Perpethew and Amenkhan are both trumpeters, to take mH aa meaning “ ditto,” 
i¢., Of the same profession. This is ruled out by the second passage (80.5), for the second Patoomtaumt is 
not a scribe but a guard, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1, a 
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way or other it refers to the fact that Amenkhau had been arrested on the information of, 
or even in place of Perpethew there is no doubt. We have a similar nse of the worl in 


Abbott 88. 5 where we read: "The seribe Pafoemtaumt ly Pafoemtaumt san of 


Pewer®,” This is explained by 14. 22 ff. in the present papyrus, where this seribe 
PaCoemtaumt is examined and “found to have been arrested in place of Pafoemtaumt son 
of Kany'.” 

"This man's evidence further confirms our belief stated above that Shedsykhons’ expe- 
dition to the tomb was not the first, for the vizier urges him to confess as follows: “ What 
is the story of your going with the incense-bnrner Shedsukhons when you penetrated this 
Great Tomb and brought away those five kedet of silver after the thieves had been there.” 

On the Gth day of the month the thief, the incense-roaster Nosamfin, was tried. He is 
not only implicated in the theft of the shroud but also in that of certain silver vases, but 
he is apparently anxious to give the impression that all his thefts took place in one and the 
same tomb, One of his Judges, Nesamendpe, seribe of the necropolis, is however clearly 
aware of this and says: “The tomb from which you brought away the theb-vases of silver is 
one tomb and the tomb from which you brought away the silver shroud is another, making 
two in all.” The prisoner then explains the disposal of the silver, and after he has bean 
beaten once more Nesamendpe says: “Then the tomb from which you brought the theb- 
vases of silver is yet another tomb, making three, in addition to the main lot of silver, He 
replied, It is a lie; the theb-vases belong to the main lot of silver of which I told you 
before: one tomb and one only did we open." 

To the evidence of the thieves succeeds that of the receivers, conscious and unconscious. 
Some had evidently betrayed themselves by 4 suspicious affluence, and one lady in particular 
is requested to inform the court how she came suddenly to set up an establishment of 
slaves, All have the same ready response that we know so well in the mouths of the 
Egyptian peasants of to-day, and to nearly all do the judges, wisely no doubt. turn a deaf 
ear. No pains can have been spared in arresting all who could possibly throw light on the 
thefts, and come of the moat valuable evidence is extorted from the fishermen who ferried 
the thieves actoss from Thebes to the west bank. Tt is a curious reflection that thieves 
living on the east side, unless they themselves possessed a hoat, were bound to leave 
damning evidence behind them in the mouth of the person or persons whom they engaged 
to ferry them over. This fact was doubtless utilized to the full by the authorities in 
pursuing criminals, as indeed it still is. 

Among the evidence of the ferrymen one short paragraph appears to deal with events 
foreign to the matter of this particular papyrus, Panckhemépe, a fisherman in the employ 
of the prince of No, says in the course of his examination that he “ferried the thieves from 
the District of the Faleon and landed them on this side, The judges said to him, Who 
were they? He said, The coppersmith Uaresi of the necropolis and the priest Panekhtresi 
son Of Pawensh of the temple of (Okheperret and the craftsman Itfntfer, and J brought 
them over to Thebes, They said to him, Did you see what they were carrying? He said, [ 
did not see it. He was again beaten with the stick. He said, Don’t bully me, I did not see 
it. The vizier and court said to him, What sort of loads had they on their backs He said, 


They had things on their backs, but I did not see them.” Now the incident here related is 


* This is, of course, a puzzle. Were Powers and Kany one and the same, ot has Abbott iven the nai, 
wrongly | There it a Pewes son of Kauy, May not this explain the error? = Fansa 
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not referred to elsewhere either in Mayer A or in the present papyrus; but the matter is 
cleared up by a reference to another papyrus, B.M. 10054, recto 3, 1 ff. Here a coppersmith 
of the necropolis named Paberihat is examined and says, “I went to the tombs of the West 
of Thebes with the coppersmith Panaresi and the smith Pentahetnakht and the ............ 
Setnakht and Panckhtresi a......... of the temple of King (Okheperré€ and the coppersmith 
ltnafer of the temple of Isis. We entered the tombs of the West of Thebes and we 
stripped off the silver and the gold which we had found in the tombs................ We went 
all six of us together, and the fisherman Panekhemdpe, a fisherman of the Prince of 
No, ferried us over to the West and his share was exactly the same as mine.” Here we 
find the same ferryman Panekhem$pe taking over thieves of whom two and probably 
a third’ are the same as those mentioned in Papyrus 10052. There can be little doubt that 
the same incident is referred to in both eases. In other words, Panckhemépe, arrested as a 
suspect in the Mayer group of robberies, confesses his complicity in the thefts dealt with in 
Papyrus 10054, His evidence was thus of little use to the judges of the Mayer case, but it 
is important. for us, for it enables us to fix fairly closely the date of Papyrus 10054, as will 
be seen Inter, 

Another witness, the craftsman Nefuenani, when urged to confess, protests his innocence 
as follows: “I saw the punishment which was inflicted on the thieves in the time of the 
vizier Khacmwése. Am I the man to go looking for death when I know it*?" Doubtless 
what this man had seen was the execution of the thieves of Sebekemsaf's tomb, and we 
have here not only a witness to the stir and impression made by the incidents of Abbott 
and Amberst, but a confirmation (if such be needed) of the later date of the present 
events. 

It is hardly worth while to make further extracts from the dull catalogue of beatings, 
denials and confessions which make up the greater part of Papyrus 10052, Suffice it to say 
that Papyrus Mayer A becomes more intelligible now that we have the earlier parts of the 
trial before us. Several incidents which were before obscure have had fresh light thrown 
upon them and even some improvements in readings have been made possible, 








Intimately connected with the Papyrns Mayer A is the British Museum Papyrus 10403, 

It is headed : “ Year 2 in the Repeating of Births, fourth month of the summer season, day 
1G. Taking the depositions of the thieves of the portable chest in the temple by the scribe 
of the necropolis Nesamendpe.” For the moment I leave the date without comment, only 
noting that Nesamendpe is already well known to us as one of the examining magistrates 
in Mayer A and in B.M, 10052. The first witness is the workman Howteniifer who is told 
to “tell us of every man whom you saw go into this place and do damage to the | eat 
of this portable chest. He said, Let the craftsman Pentahetnakht be brought; he will tell 
you all that occurred in connection with this portable cheat of Ramessesnakht who was 
chief priest of Amin. Those who did this are likewise the men who did the damage to the 
portable chest of King Usimarét Setponré the Great God, and to this —1icoPr of King 
Menmaré€ Seti.” Here we ore on familiar ground, for we are dealing with the portable 
chest section of the trials recorded in Mayer A. As B.M. 10052 threw fresh light on the 
damage done to the portable cheats. 

' Ttfntifer and Ltntifer are probably two writings for one and the same name, 

2 Reading of the last four words uncertain. " Cf above, p. 40, n, 2 

i—2 
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On Howteniifer's suggestion the craftsman Pentabetnakht is now brought. He confesses 
that with ten other men he went te bring off eoppor from the portable chest of Ramesses- 
nakht, “They took up large stones and stood brenking off the ends of the poles of this 
portable chest of this chief priest of Amin. ............ And T said, Don't spoil this wood, for 
they had cut off the two central pole-ends, one in front and one behind. And they broke 
off the other four pole-ends, total six, Now the scribe Pibok and the wéb-priest Tetisheri 
took two pole-rings of copper and put them in the.--....c1.0..the two of them. They gave 
us four polée-rings of copper between the seven (sic) of us thieves.” 

Let us place side by side with this a passage from Mayer A which gives the evidence of 
the herdsman Ker “ Hoe said, The foreigner Payheni took me and put me to guard some 
COMM ss... I was just coming down when I heard the sound of the men, they being in 
this treasury, I put my eye to the crack and I saw Pibok and Tetisheri within. I ealled 
to him (sic) saying, Come. He came out to me with two rings of copper in his hand, He 
gave them to me and I gave him one and a half khar of spelt in exchange for them,” 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the same incident is being described in both 
cases, and this is made certain when we find from Mayer A, 2. 13% and 6. 17 that 
Howtentifer witnessed this same Incident. Another witness moreover, the foreigner Anefsn, 
who was guarding the corn along with the herdaman Ker, actually states that he went down 
“and found Tetisheri and Pibok hammering in the storehouse: I saw their faces through 
the crack of the door,” 

Our papyrus therefore contains evidence dealing with a particular section of the port- 
able chest charges of Mayer A, namely that concerned with the portable chest of Ramesses- 
nakht. It is now evident why the docket of Abbott (84. 13) speaks of “ portable chests " py 
the plural, for not only that of Ramesses II but also that of Ramessesnakht had been 
robbed, The evidence in Mayer must bear on both, for although, as we have seen, certain 
paragraphs refer to the chest of Ramessesnakht, the list of thieves given in 1. 10-12 only 
agrees in two names with that given by Papyrus 10403, which refers to Ramessesnakht alone. 

The verso of our papyrus first gives us the evidence of the citizeness Tafaper and the 
field labourer Pikhal concerning some copper of which the latter was said to be in possession, 
and after this the testimony of Shedeh his wife, who was apparently a porteress somewhere” 
in the temple: “it was you. who opened for those who went in and closed for those who 
came out.......... Tell me the men whom you saw going into the storehouse in which the 
portable chest was in order to damage it, She said, I did not see it.” 

The date of this document is quite clearly given as Year 2 in the Repeating of Births, 
fourth month of the sutamer season, day 16. This is a date in the era first made known to 
os by the Mayer A and Ambras Papyri and taken by some, on very flimsy evidence, to be 
equivalent to the reign of Ramesses K (Khepermafree), This question need not be dis- 
cussed here. What concerns na for the moment is the date of the day, the 16th day of the 
fourth month of summer, ‘The earliest date in Mayer A is the 15th day of the fourth 
summer month in Year 1 of the Repeating of Births, on which day the portable 
chest trial began. Two days later the Mayer section of the necropolis trial began. 
It is a very curious coincidence that the date of the evidence given in Pap, 10403 
should fall, so far as day and month are concerned, on the 16th, the day between these two 
dates, and since the evidence concerned is 80 closely connected with that of the lath it is 
tempting to suppose that Year 2 has here been written in mistake for Year 14. The second 

~ The possibility that Yeur 2 began on this very day, the 18th (Smrax, Zeitschy. f. dg. Spr., 58, 39-49) 
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portable chest section in Mayer is unfortunately not dated, but the second necropolis 
episode, which follows it, is dated Year 2, day 15 of the ...th summer month, the month 
number being unfortunately lost. But whatever this number be it is clear that the trials 
recorded m Mayer A covered at least eight months', and there is thus nothing unreasonable 
in supposing that the date of 10403 is correct and that the trial was still in progress a 
Year and a day from its beginning, This is borne out by the lists at the end of Mayer A, 
for we have a list of thieves of the portable chests dated day 13 of the inundation season of 
Year 2 (11. 1) and a notice of deposttions made by the thieves of the pertable chest in 
day 10 of the second month (presumably of the inundation season), depositions indeed 
which have not survived. It is clear that the thefts had taken place some years before the 
beginning of the trial, for a certain Nesaman, already old enough to be a priest, is brought 
“on account of his father" Pibok: “They said to him, Tell the story of your futhor's 
going with the men who were with him. He said, My father was indeed there when I was 
a little child, and I have no knowledge of what he did.” The evidence of the weaver 
Wennakht whose father the thief Taty was “killed when I was a child" points in the sume 
direction. Exactly how many years must be allowed for this, in view of the probable desire 
of these witnesses to exaggerate their youthfulness at the time of the crime and so win thi 
greater credibility for their pleas of ignorance, it would be hard to say; perhaps not more 
than three or four years’, 





Grovr TIL Parrrus B.M. 10054. 

This document, except for the non-essential link with the Mayer A group indicated 
above, stands entirely alone. It is for the most part in lamentable condition, the upper 
layer of papyras from part of the reeto haying been stripped completely off and gummed 
over the-eorresponding page of the verso, We may conjecture that the papyrus suffered in 
the same explosion in Alexandria which played such havoc with Harris A (BLM. 10053 
recto). 

At the right-hand end of the verso is the docket “The trial of the thieves” written 
across from bottom to top in a neat large script. It may be remarked here that this is the 
only one of these documents which preserves its original title docket. The contents begin 


is made unlikely by the omission of the year number in the next date in Mayer, Had thia not beon 
the same asthe lat, namely 1, it would have been inserted. Thus on the 17th we aro still in Year 1. Sas 
}- 73, 0. 3, of this Journal, 

Le, from Year 1, 4th summer month, day 15 to Year 2, Ist (at a minimum) summer month, day 15. 

* SETHE (Zeiteclir. f. dg. Spr., tix, 60-41) states that these events must have taken place after the 
“fall? of the high priest of Amin, Amenhotpe, and therefore after the Qist of the third month of the 
man was still it offios, But this reasoning is only cogent if we assume that Amenhotpe did “fall,” for 
which T pee no evidence whatsoever. It ix true that an attack of some kind was made on him (Pap, 
Mayer A, @. 642, where Serne defends tay translation—to my mind the only ono grammatically posaihile— 
against Srregenunne’s eriticiam in Zatechr, J. dg. Spr, uvin, 47-8), an attack doubtless nlluded to, iss 
Spiegelberg has sem, in Pap, BM. 10062, 13. 24, where the phrase pf hry n pt Am-ngr tpt can peri tly 
well be translated, with Sethe, as “the war of ((¢., against or concerned with) the high prinst.” It prin 
true that the witness in Mayer A, 6.6, in speaking of Amenhotpe, uses the imperfect past tense “who 
was bigh priest," but this phrase indicates nothing more than that at the time when the witness spoke 
this high priest was high priest no more, There is nothing in either passage to indicate that the ix 
months’ attack brought about a “fall.” It is quite possible that it ended in victory for him, in which case 
this episode and likewise those stated by the witnesses in Mayer A to havectbaen octsbararictase oth 1 
tiny perfectly wull have taken place fefore the date in the 16th year given by Abbott, | pormry 
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naturally with the recto which still contains remains of four pages, the first of which is 
completely undecipherable owing to the damage mentioned above, The document ia con- 
tinued by two pages on the verso immediately to the left of the title. The rest of the verso 
has no connection with the tomb robberies and may be shortly dismiased here. It contains 
firstly a list of persons to whom in Year 6 of an unnamed king spelt was given for the 
making of bread—evidently a state ration of some kind—and secondly a short note, dated 
in year 10 without king-name, of the handing over of a boat (reading not quite certain) to 
the washerman Amenmése. Both these entries are, from their position on the papyrus, 
posterior to the main portion of the document, It is possible that the year dates refer to the 
Repeating of Births. 

Returning to the verso, we find on the first surviving page the examination of w thief 
whose name is lost. He confesses that he and his companions “went to the tomb of — 
Thaniifer who was third prophet of Amin. We opened it and brought out its contents: we 
took its mummy and threw it down in a corner of his tomb. We took his mummy cases to 
this boat along with the others to the district (?) of Amenéipe. We set fire to them in the 
night. We stripped off the gold which we found on them and four bite of gold fell to the 
lot of each man, total 1 deben and 6 kite.” Here then we have a robbery among the 
private tombs, and the tomb of Thanfifer is actually known to us, being No. 155 of the 
Gardiner-Weigall list, in the Diri' abu'l-Nagi. The same witness confesses thefts in 
another tomb but does not name its owner, probably for the very simple reason that he did 
not know it. The workmen and coppersmiths of the necropolis would hardly be able to 
read and naturally could put no name to the owners of the tombs they pillaged until 
instructed either by accomplices of more educated kind or by the judges in the trial, 

The next witness, whose testimony is partly lost, is probably the ferryman Panekhemipe, 
already known to us from Papyrus B.M. 10052. “I ferried over with them by night,” he 
says, “and landed them on the west bank of Thebes. They said to me, [Wait] until we 
come to you. Now on the evening of the next day they came to me and called to me in 
the night and I went to them on the bank. I took them all six and brought them to this 
side of the river and landed them at the Theban bank. And after some days Panekhtresi 
came to me bringing me 3 Ate of gold.” 

The thief Amen......nifer is now brought and admits two thefts, one from a tomb 
unnamed and the other from that of Amenkhau, a keeper of the treasure and fan-bearer of 
the temple of Amim. This tomb appears to be unknown. 

The next piece of evidence concerns the theft' which was referred to in Pap. 10052 by 
the fisherman Panekhemope, This has already been dealt with under the Mayer A group 
and no more need be said about it here, 

We now reach the first preserved date of the papyrus, Year 18, second month of the 
inundation season, day 24, on which day the priest Penwenhab confesses to stripping* gold 
from certain rings belonging to the royal mother of King Ramesses Usimaré Setpenra¢ 
(Ramesses 1), 1t would seem from this that the tomb of Queen Thiy-merenése, wife of 
Seta I and mother of Ramesses [1], had been attacked. 

Turning now to the much damaged verso, we find the heading “ Year ... third month 


‘ The same theft perhaps as that referred to by Panekhtemépe himself in his evidence. See last 
paragraph bet ona. 
— 
24240 3 anew word, T believe; aurely the Coptic mim, to pairs or peel, 
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of the inundation season, day 14. ‘Trial of the thieves who were found to have robbed 
seoneeeerss fd Who were examined by the vizier Khaemwése, and the royal butler............ 
scribe of Pharaoh, and the royal butler Neferkeréemperamiin, herald of Pharaoh, and the 
prince (A34-C) Pe,........."-The man examined is the Amen...... .nitfer, son of Anhernakht, 
of the recto, and though very little of his confession remains it is clear that the crime was 
a further one additional to those which he confessed on the recto, 

Since the trial recorded on the verso must be subsequent to that on the recto, we may 
fill in the lost year as 18 with comparative security and suppose the trial to have taken 
place in the month following that of the recto. We find Khaemwése in office as vizier and 
Neferkeré“emperamiin as butler, These two officials were in office in Year 16 of Neferkerat 
Ramesses IX and it is tempting to suppose that our Year 18 refers to the same king. In 
this ease the other butler will probably be Nesaman and the prince, of whose name only the 
beginning Pe remains, will be either Pewer‘d or Pesiar. This dating would fit in well with 
that of the Mayer group, which dates from the Years 1 and 2 in the Repeating of Births. 
Now the Abbott dockets referring to the Mayer trial show that Year 1 is equivalent to 
Year 19, and this Year 19 being on the back of a document (Abbott) dated in Year 16 of 
Neferkere€ must refer either to this king or a later, probably to this. Combining in this 
way the evidence of the year dates with that of the officials mentioned, we reach a strong 
probability that B.M. 10054 is to be dated in Year 18 of Neferkeré¢. One witness states 
that his attempt on the tombs took place “four years ago,” This theft, and perhaps all 
those dealt with in this papyrus, for they seem to be closely connected, is thus probably to 
be dated to Year 15 of Neferkeret. 

The rest of the verso is cecupied by a list of persons “to whom spelt was given for the 
making of bread by the steward of the House of the Divine Votaress of Amin Nesmut 
and the scribe of the army Kashuti.” The people in the list appear to have been de- 
pendents of the temples on the West of Thebes “from the temple of Seti as far as the 
temple of Usimaré¢......... ." Tt is dated in Year 6, third month of the inundation Sensor, 
day 10. No king name is given and we cannot therefore determine with certainty the reign 
to which it is to be attributed, On the other hand, we find that Pewer‘a is still prince 
of No and that a certain Sedi is in office as a scribe of the Ramesseum. Now in the 
Papyrus 10053 verso this Sedi is involved in thefts of so serious a nature that he must 
have been at least displaced if not executed, and we may safely say that the present Year 6 
is earlier than the Year 9 of 10053 verso, This latter papyrus, as we shall see later, is 
probably to be attributed to the era known as the Repeating of Births. To this same 
epoch we may therefore very tentatively assign our list. Being on the verso of a document 
of Year 18, probably of Ramesses IX, it must fall later than that reign, te., either in the 
Repeating of Births which seems to have immediately followed it or else later still, and the 
former possibility is strengthened by the references to Sedi, 





Group IV, Tue Harris A Group, 

The text published 25 years ago by Newberry under the name of Harris A‘ js in effect 
the recto of the British Museum Papyrus 10053, whose verso bears a text of equal interest 
which we shall consider in a later group. The Papyrus was terribly damaged by an 
explosion in Alexandria, but the recto can be restored almost completely by the aid of 


| Newnenny, The AmAerst Papyrj, 29% and Pls, VILI-XIY. 
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tracings made by Miss Harris before the accident. This text has never achieved much 
popularity, owing partly to the fact that it appears to be a mere list of names, Taken in 
conjunction with certain other documents, however, it becomes a papyrus of the highest 
Interest. 

Tis nature has been generally misunderstood, It is usually stated to be a “list of names 
of the metal-thieves who were found to have robbed the Beautiful Places.” In reality the 
words here rendered “names of the metal-thieves'” are a technical term for * depositions 
concerning (the disposal of) the copper by the thieves.” Such a record is a normal feature 
of these trials for tomb-robbery: once a thief hag confessed his guilt the next step is to get 
from him « list of the persons to whom he has disposed of his booty, with the amounts 
given to each, the object of this procedure being of course the recovery of the stolen objects. 

A glance at the papyrus will show that it contains the depositions of eight thieves, one 
of whom makes two separate statements. Thus in 1, 8 we read “Deposition of the thief 
Amenna the younger, son of Hori of the necropolis.” Under this head follows a list of 
seven persons, and against each is written the amount of copper which he or she had 
received from the said Amenua, In some cases the copper is in the form of vases, and in 
such cases the details are given, 

The names of the thieves are as followa:— - 

Amenua the younger, son of Hori, of the necropolis. 
Pentawére, son of Amennakht, of the necropolis. 
Nekhtmin, son of Pentaware, of the necropolis, 
Amenhotpe, son of Pentawére, of the necropolis. 
Mose, son of Pentawére, of the necropolis, 

Peison, son of Amenua the younger, of the necropolis. 
Flori, son of Amenua the younger, of the necropolis. 
Peken, son of Amenua the younger, of the necropolis. 

The date of the document is fortunately beyond all doubt. It is headed Year 17, first 
month of the winter season, day 5 (or 6, 7 or 8) of King Neferkeré¢ Setpenré€ (Ramesses 
IX). Its full title is " Record of the depositions-concerning-copper of the thieves who were 
found to have robbed the Beautiful Place, who were tried by the vizier Khaemwése and by 
the chief priest of Amtin King of the Gods Amenhotpe in the temple of Mant in Thebes, 
set down in writing with an end to its (ie, the coppers) recovery by? the prince Pewerto, 
the seribe of the quarter Wennefer, the chief workman of the necropolis Weserkhepesh, the 
.+seoree Radet of (sic) the porter Khonsmése of the necropolis,” The document itself offers 
little more of interest and it is to other papyri that we must go for our further information, 

In the summer of 1923 I copied an unpublished papyrus at Turin which contains 
a deposition by a thief beginning “ Deposition of the thief Nekhtmin son of Pentawére of 
the necropolis." The papyrus is a mere fragment of seven lines which have lost their 
beginnings: it appears to record an expedition by the thieves to a tomb where some stolen 
property has been hidden under a stone. The second line contains the names of two further 
thieves, Amenna and Pentawére. These names seemed familiar to me, and on searching for 
them I found that they all three occurred among the eight thieves of Harris A. Here then we 

1 dd-ta af Amt and ittiv, | 

* This is undoubtedly the correet rendering of the words r Adar m dé, This use of the verb idl is not 
ineommon in these and allied papyri and is very similar to ita use in the sense of to “exact” a tax or to 
“draw” a ration. t 
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very probably have a fragment of a confession of the robbery or robberies from which came 
the property the disposal of which is detailed in so dull a manner in Harris A. 

_ But this is by no means all, There are in Turin a number of fragments of a diary or 
log-book which was apparently kept from day to day in the necropolis, The majority of the 
fragments which have survived cover the year 17 of a king never named, but who from the 
internal evidence may fairly safely be identified with Neferkeré€ Ramesses TX. This 
journal contains notes of varying length concerning the events which took place in the 
necropolis. These are often extremely concise and on some days we only read that the staff 
worked or did not work, or that the scribe Hori went over to Thebes, Occasionally, how- 
ever, the journal is more profuse and records evidence taken on enquiries into strikes, lack 
of rations or thefts. 

One of the fragments of this journal bears the number 2005 in the Catalogue of the 
Turin Museum’, Here, in a very difficult and partly destroyed context (date lost), we read 
that a certain man whose name is lost “afterwards had a written roll brought and took 
it in his hands. And he read it and said -— | 

Amennua son of Hor, 

Pentawére son of Amennakht, 

Nekhtmin son of Pentawére, 

The deputy Pefanken son of Amenna, 
The deputy Amenhotpe son of Pentawére, 
Hori son of Amenna, 

Nekhemmut son of Amenua, 

Mose son of Pentawére, total 8.” 

It will escape no one that six of these names are immediately identifiable with six of 
the eight thieves of Harris A, and by a happy stroke of luck a passage in another part of 
the journal proves that Pefanken is the same person as the Peken of Harris. The two lista 
then are in total agreement except that for the Nekhemmut son of Amenua of the journal 
we have Peison son of Amentia in Harris. These two men may possibly be different, but it 
is much more likely that they are the same. In this ease Peison may have been another 
name for Nekhemmut, but, since the name Peison means “this brother,” it js also possible 
that Nekhemmut had made his first appearance in the trial merely under the description 
of *this* brother” (i.e., of Pefanken and Hort), 

This passage of the journal therefore probably gives precisely the same eight thieves as 
Harris A. What follows is sadly mutilated. We see references to the eight men (perhaps 
“prisoners*” 1s to be read) and to silver and gold. Then in Year 17 first month of the 
winter season day 14 there is a transaction involving the scribe Hori of the necropolis, the 
eight prisoners and the Great Broad-Hall of the temple of Maat, after which the diary passes 
on to days 15, 16 and 17 with more trivial events, 

The depositions of Harris A were taken on day 5 (or 6,7 or 8) of the first month of the 
winter of Year 17 in the temple of Maat and there is no need to labour the obvious fact 
that here in the journal on days 13‘ and 14 we have a reference to the same series of 
events as in Harris. : | 

' Tt corresponds in part to Pleyte Rossi's Plates XCII-XOUIT. 
* ‘The use of pit “this” rather than pf “the” would be perfectly normal 
—" rmt followed by a lacuna ; read rita. 
_* Assuming that the journal did not omit a day or days. 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1. 
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This is not the only portion of the necropolis journal which mentions the affair, A large 
section has survived im isolated fragmenta which can be fitted together to cover the days of 
Year 17 from day 1 of the second winter month to day 23 of the third winter month’, The 
entry for day 17 of the second month is: “The eight [thieves] of the necropolis were 
prisoners in the temple of Maat in Thebes,” Again under day 21 we read: “The workmen 
were idle, The sergeants? of the necropolis stood before the vizier Khaemwése and the 
chief priest of Amin in the chapel of Amenré* King of the Goda. They said to them, 
Behold the prisoners are in your hands, let them be guarded, all the eight. And they 
caused to be loaded up the silver and the gold and the garments and ointment and every- 
thing which had been found in their possession, And they brought the inspectors......... 
and they said, Put them in a storechamber in the temple of the Osiris King Usimaret 
Miamiin, the Great God, and put a seal on them. And they did so, And they placed the 
eight prisoners in charge of the prince of the West.,..........and the seribe of the quarter 
and the two heralds of the West of Thebes the same day.” It is of course possible that 
these are not the same eight thieves, but in view of the dates this would seem extremely 
unlikely. What follows however puts it almost beyond doubt. 

This same piece of papyrus continues to record amall events from day to day down to 
day 24 of the second month, where we find the entry: “Examination of the eight men and 
their wives.” The trial, however, is not recorded in detail and the journal passes on at once 
to day 25 and continues day by day until day 14 of the third month where a promising 
looking entry breaks off in the middle, and several lines are lost. Now Dr. Cerny has called 
my attention to the fact that there is another large fragment of the journal in Turin which 
fits on here with a break of only » few lines at the top, and he has yery generously placed 
his copy at my disposition, The fitting is beyond all question, for the beginnings of the 
lines of the new fragment are actually on the old, This new fragment contains what 
is practically a duplicate of parts of Harris A. We have the depositions of four thieves, 
Pentawére son of Amennakht, Amenhotpe son of Pentawére, Peison son of Amenua and Peken 
son of Amenua. The arrangement of the lista is the same as in Harris except that here in 
the first two cases the name of the thief is followed at once by a list of the objects stolen 
by him and then by the names of the receivers with the quantities given to each. The 
contents correspond closely with those of Hnrris, the names being mostly in the same order 
and the quantities agreeing, thongh some of the receivers named in Harris are here omitted, 
for what reason it is hard to say. 

The date of these depositions can, I believe, be fixed, They are not earlier than the 
14th day of the third month of winter, which was the last journal date before them, What 
is more, they now occupy two separate pieces of papyrus the first of which fits on to the 
piece of the journal described above, while the second fits on to a further piece of the 
Journal beginning with the date day 15 of the third month of winter. The whole of those 
depositions must therefore be ascribed to day 14 itself. It is possible that between the 
two sheets of papyrus there are one or more columns of depositions missing, but that could 
only be proved by finding them. 

The continuation of the journal is not without its interest for us. Under day 21 of the 
same month we find the entry: “No work, There went up to the Place of Beauties the 
butler, the mayor of No and vizier Khacmwese, and the workpeople of the necropolis with 

eee im dependent on a collation kindly lent to me by Professor Alan Gardiner. 
‘Tir, 
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their sergeants, to examine the royal mother and royal wife Isis. They opened the tomb 
and found the stone of red granite broken through by the eight thieves in the doorway (?), 
they having wrought destruction on everything there......... '" Here the page is torn 
away and when the diary resumes it is dealing with more prosaic happenings either of the 
sume day or more probably of day 22. 

This tomb of Queen Isis is perhaps that which was examined by the commission of the 
Abbott papyrus, and it has generally been assumed in consequence that the eight thieves 
referred to were those of the Amherst papyrus who robbed Sebekemsaf’s tomb. Having 
regard to dates and context it is very much more probable that the eight men in question 
were those whose names are given to us in Harris and whose imprisonment is recorded by 
the necropolis journal, It is even possible that all the stolen property under disenssion 
came from this tomb. Possibly the false alarm with regard to this tomb of which we read 
in Abbott had indicated it as one which was for the moment unsuspected and so a safe 
object for robbery. 

One more portion of the journal is of interest to us, In the papyrus published by 
Pleyte Rossi as Plate XCV we have clearly a record of depositions of the Harris A type. 
Of column 1 only the figures which followed the names and gave the amounts of copper 
remain, Column 2 begins with the conclusion of a list, perhaps that given by the thief 
Mose son of Pentawére, for of the two of its names remaining one is that of the merchant 
Pewéremno, accused by Mose in Harris A. Then follows the deposition of Hori son of 
Amenua and that of Peken. Lastly comes that of a thief whose name is lost, The date of 
this last is preserved, namely Year 17, second month of winter, day 20. The previous 
depositions, namely those of Hori and Peken with perhaps others, must have been taken 
not later than the 19th. 

The place of this document in our series is not hard to find. The papyrus is not an 
actual piece of the necropolis journal, which, as we have seen above, passes over the 
20th day without comment. It is rather a separate document of the nature of Harris A 
itself, and in this respect differs from the similar series of depositions which were actually 
inserted in the journal on the 14th day of the third month, It will be noticed that both 
these documents contain depositions by Peken. In that of Pleyte Rossi XCV only three 
names of receivers survive and they are not in the list given by Peken on day 14 of the 
third month and embodied in the journal. They are, however, in the Harria A list, and in- 
deed, speaking generally, there is so much agreement in detail between the three Hsts that 
it is probable that they refer to the disposal of one and the same lot of stolen property. 

The course of events with regard to these robberies in Year 17 may thus be drawn up 
in tabular form as follows : 

First month of winter, day 5, 6,7 or 8. Deposttions of Harris A. 

First month of winter, day 13-14. Entries concerning the eight thieves (PLR. ACIIT) in 

the necropolis journal, 

Second month of winter, day 17. The eight thieves stated to be in prison in the temple 

of Mut in Thebes. Necropolis journal. 

Second month of winter, day 20 (and perhaps 19). Deposttions of certain of the thieves 

(PR. XCV). Not necessarily necropolis journal, 
Second month of winter, day 21. Stolen property is collected and the eight thieves 
placed in charge of Pewer‘6 and his subordinates, Necropolis journal. 
! Srrece.nend in his Zwed Beitrige was the first to call attention to this paaaage, 
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Third month of winter, day 14. Depositions of certain of the thieves. Necropolis journal. 
Third month of winter, day 21, Inspection of the tomb of Queen Isis, Necropolis 
journal. 
The small fragment of a confession at Turin (see above, p. 48) carries no date and its 
relation in time to the series cannot be determined, 


Group V. Paryvrevus Maver B. 


This papyrus, a mere fragment, can be related to none of the groups at present known 
to us, It contains the confession of a thief who describes a visit, probably not the first, by 
himself and four other men to the tomb of King Ramesses VI. The visit itself was a 
sequel to a scene in which one Pais had found the thieves in unlawful possession of certain 
metal and threatened to report them to the prince of the West. He was pacified as naual 
by the promise of a further expedition to the tombs in which he should bring away loot for 
himself. From the fact that on this occasion only clothing and objects of copper were taken 
we may safely infer that the tomb had been exploited for some time and that its more 
valuable contents, the gold and silver, had been removed. 

We cannot connect the thieves with any known to us from the other papyri. It is true 
that a coppersmith Pentabetnakht is also found in 10054 and a coppersmith Hor im 10052, 
but the names are so common that we are not justified in drawing any conclusions from 
them. 


Group VL Paryri B.M. 10053 verso anp 10383. 


Before the explosion which damaged it so sadly the verso of 10053 must have been an 
interesting and probably fairly intelligible document, It is still interesting, but not very 
intelligible, for whereas the recto has lost the ends of its pages the verso has lost the 
beginnings. With these have disappeared the titles of the various sections and the result 
is confusion. 

Only six lined“of page I remain and here we find certain priests being tried for theft, 
the amount being stated at 300 deben of silver and 89 deben of gold of the royal karim, 
“The trial was held in Thebes by the chief priest of Amiin,..,... : 

At the top of the second page a fragment luckily gives us the date, Year 4, second 
month of the inundation, day 23(?), but the rest of the title is lost. A thief is clearly being 
examined and ia inculpating another. “He took me with him inside the temple of 
Usimare® Miamin................. He brought: the carrier of cassia wood belonging to King 
‘Okheperré¢ and laid it before me. He made me strip off its gold ............ It was he who 
worked if............and he did not give me a single fite of it.” The man is then asked to 
“tell of all the gold which you stripped which belonged to the House of Gold of King 
Usimaré¢ Setpenrét, the Great God, and of every man who was with you and who went to 


strip off the gold of the door-jambs cee ~) of the House of Gold of King Usimaret 

Setpenrét the Great God,” The witness gives this information and adds, “Some days later 

I went with them again and we brought away the ~ jer" which leads up into the 

Secret, Place fear m4 (( ea). We stripped off the gold which was on it and melted it 
' Cf. Pap, Harris 1, pasatina, * This passage is important for the meaning of Eni. 
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down and I found one deben of gold on it. Idivided it between myself and my confederates 
in the same way as the rest,” A further question is put concerning the “copper which you 
brought away belonging to the fastening of the upper door of the gateway of stone of 
Elephantine.” 

Page 3 contains the evidence of another thief who recounts numerous expeditions to 
strip gold off the door-jamba (htrw). This man also states that “the scribe Sedi, the priest 
Tuti and the priest Nesamin went to the ‘Doors of Heaven’ and set fire to it and stripped 
its gold and stole it along with the seribe Sedi.” The only other point of value in this 
confession is the statement “ We went to the door-jambs of the door of the temple ((] le 

We may stop here to ask what is the scene of these thefts. In the Cairo papyrus which 
gives a plan of the tomb of Ramesses IV the pr nb, “ House of Gold,” is the name given to 
the sarcophagus chamber, and the natural impulse is to give the phrase the same meaning 
here, and therefore to suppose that the thieves are attacking the door-jambs of the sarco- 
phagus chamber of the tomb of Ramesses I. But « moment's reflection will show that 
there is no reason why this same phrase should not apply to some room in a temple. What 
ia more, there are certainly no granite doorways in the tomb of Ramesses I], whereas every 
visitor to the Ramesseum will remember the three black granite doorways which give 
access from the inner court to the hypostyle hall. I believe it is these to which reference is 
made in this papyrus, This seems to be borne out by the description of the door-jambs by 
one thief as “the door-jambs of the door of the temple ((] ahr The word 4 — 8S 

Co a 


these papyri abundantly show, is used as an abbreviation for the temple which is under 
discussion at the time. It is farther to be noted that all the criminals are priests. It would 
therefore seem that here we have a picture of the priests of the Ramesseum actually 
engaged in plundering their own temple, an amazing revelation of the condition which 
Theban affairs had reached some time in the Twentieth Dynasty. 

Pages 4 and 5 contain a series of charges against various people accompanied by no 
evidence. These show that the attacks of the thieves had now gone beyond metatls,— 
perhaps these had all disappeared,—and were directed against the actual wood of the fabric 
of the temple. Thus we read: “ Charge concerning the four planks of cedar belonging to 
the ‘ Land of Silver’ of King Usimaré¢ Miamiin Setpenreé¢, the Great God, which the seribe 
Sedi gave to the citizeness Teherer, wife of the divine father Hori: he gave them to the 
eraftaman Ahauty of the chapel of Hui and he made a coffin for her.” And again : “ Charge 
concerning the three planks of mry-wood from the preat statue of the court of the temple 
which the scribe Sedi gave to the scribe of the army COner of the temple of Aman. It was 
the craftsman Peson who cut it up and the scribe of the army ‘Oner sent to him several 
times saying, Get me a shrine of cedar. And the scribe Sedi gave him a shrine of cedar 
which measnred two cubits in height.” 

_ These words need little comment. They make it abundantly clear that the temple of 
Ramesses the Great was being literally looted about the end of the Twentieth Dynasty by 
its own priests, History may some day reveal to us the cause which made such things 
possible. Did it lie in the presence of foreigners, sometimes described more specifically as 
Libyans or Meshwesh, so clearly recorded in portions of the necropolis journal ? 


Leaving for the moment the date of this papyrus we pass on to B.M, 10383, known as 
the Van Burgh Papyrus. An inaccurate and incomplete copy of this was published many 
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years ago’. It is dated Year 2, fourth month of summer, day 25. “Day of the trial concern- 
ing the gold and silver which were stolon from the temple of Usimara¢ Miamiin in the 
House of Amin, which the prophet Amenmése son of Ta of the temple had reported to 
Pharach, and instructions had been given to the mayor of No and vizier Nebmaréfnakht, 
and to the overseer of the treasury of Pharaoh overseer of the granarics and royal butler 
Menmarénakht, and to the steward an royal butler Yens to try them.” The scribe of the 
army of the temple is questioned about a silver oil measure ( LR 53.8). He 
accuses the seribe of the treasury Setekhmase of taking it to the “yizier's room which is in 
the temple” and eutting off a certain number of dehen from it (the number is omitted), 
Then the wéb-priests and lector-priests of the temple came and took it away again and cut 
off 5 deben of silver from it and finally the remainder seems to have been appropriated by 
a newly elected sem-priest, Hori. 

On page 2 the same witness is said to have “told the story of” very large amounts of 
copper stolen from various doors, presumably in the temple, but only the headings remain 
and the stories have not been filled in, The third page does not concern us for it records 
only a dispute about a piece of wood for a mast, 


What is the date of the two papyri we have just described? The Van Burgh is dated 
in Year 2, and the combination of the three officials Nebmarénakht, Menmarétnakht and 
Yens, who are judges in the Mayer A trials dated Year 1 and Year 2 in the Repeating of 
Births, makes it very tempting to assign the Year 2 of this document to the same era. In 
the absence of more evidence we may do this provisionally. The other papyrus, 10053 
verso, is dated Year 9. Now the recto of this consists of Harris A, dated Year 17 of 

veferkera€ Ramesses IX. If we accept the general principle that an Egyptian scribe 
always filled first that side of the papyrus on which the fibres were horizontal then Harris A 
is the earlier of the two texts on this piece of papyrus and our document, bearing the date 
Year 9, must be later than tho reign of Neferkeré*. This reign wast follawod by the epoch 
known as the Repeating of Births and it is to that era or to some later king that the 
Year 9 must refer, 

An examination of the personal names in the papyrus does not take us very far, The 
scribe of the army Kashuti of 10053 verso is quite possibly the same as that of Mayer A 
12. 10, but it is more doubtful whether the serjbe of the treasury Setekhmdse of 10883 is 
to be identified with the scribe of the royal records Setekhmose of 10053. The prophet 
Peiseni and the sem-priest Hori of 10383 may or may not be the wéb-priest Peiseni and the 
divine father Hori of 10053: both names are extremely common at this period, 

Tt will therefore be wise in the light of present evidence to attempt no further prec; 
with regard to the dates of these two papyri. 





Group VII, Ampras Parveus, 
The Ambras papyrus, Vienna No, 30, is the last of the tomb-robbery documents, It iz 
dated Year 6 in the Repeating of Births and entitled « Inspection of the records of the 
1 Proce. Soo, Bibl. Arch. XXVinl, 178 ff 
* Always assuming that the Year 19 of the Abbott dockets is Year 19 of Neferkertt, which thourh 
Probable is not certain, The Repeating. of Births may even be part of Noeferkere's own reign, riz., from 
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sergeants which the chief of the 4 bought from the men of Thebes, which were in 
the jars.” Nothing is easier than to get a totally wrong impression from the terse wording 
ofan Egyptian document, but it would appear that two jars of documents had heen found 
by the people of Thebes and that the officials bought them back for the archives. The 
contents of the first jar are nine papyri, one of which was “the record of the examination 
of the wreaths of Amtin made by the priest Amenkhan,” while another was "the records of 
the Ramesseum.” 

The papyri found in the other jar are called “the documenta concerning the thieves.” 
“ Report of the recovery of the gold, silver and copper which the workmen of the necropolis 
were found to have stolen" is perhaps actually our Harris A (10053 recto), and, if this is 
$0, since no mention is made of the text on the back, we have a confirmation of the later 
date which we assigned above to this, 

“The examination of the pyramid tombs” can harily be anything but Abbott and “ the 
evidence concerning the pyramid of the King Sekhemré¢shedtaui” is surely Amherst. The 


other five documents have not come down to us. 
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SACRED TREES IN MODERN EGYPT 
By WINIFRED S, BLACKMAN 
With Plate VIL 


THE cult of the local shakhs is a very prominent feature in the religions life of the 
felldhin of modern Egypt, and there are fow Villages that do not possess at least one domed 
tomb built in honour of holy man. Sometimes, indeed, there are several such buildings 
either actually within the village or on its outekirts, Wherever a sh@kh’s tomb is erected 
there ig Benerally « tree or trees associated with it. Sometimes the tree itself constitutes 
the only montunent to the dead saint, and occasionally the holy man's resting-place is 
marked by a stone or stones, usually overshadowed by a sacred tree. These tress must be 
treated with reverence, and no leaves or branches must be plucked fram them by profane 
hands. No Muslim even must take 4 leaf away except after the proper Prayers have been 
recited, usually accompamied by a small gift of candles or money with which to buy them, 
the candles being afterwards naed for lighting up the tomb at night. The tomb of a certain 
Shékh Gadullah which stands near El-Lahin has two or three trees growing close beside 
it (Pl. VII, fig. 4). A“ servant” is attached to the tomb who is called the “servant of thee 
Shékh.” This man and his family live in a amall mijacent hut. On one ootasion one of the 
women of this family was persuaded by a man, who had not pertormed the Proper prayers, 
to plucka amall branch off one of the Shékh Gadullah's trees and give it to him, and for 
this he gave her a small sum of money, A few days after this sacrilegious act the woman 
died. 

These sacred trees are often supposed to possess curmtive properties, and their lenveg 
are believed to be a cure for sore eyes and various other ills. Votive offerings, usually 
consisting of coloured handkerchiefs, may be seen hanging from the trees, but this is morp 
usual when there is no tomb, for when such a building exists the offerings are hung within 
it. Very many of the treas have large nails stuck into their trunks, recording prayers 
offered by devotees, Mr Hornblower has informed me that such nails must be quite new 
(* virgin " nails) and of native manufacture, The tree of tho Shékh Sabr at Manyal in Beni 
Sweéf Province (PL. VII, figs, 2, +) has many such nails stuck into its ancient tronk, People 
fo to the tree of this shékh to be cured of headache, among other things; and having 
offered up petitions to the shékh to cure them, they hammer a nail into the trunk of his 
tree, at the same time twisting some of their hair round the nail. 

The Shékh Seyid, who is buried close to a small ‘exhah in Miniah Provinee, js associated 
with « cone-shaped stone and a palm tree (Pl. VIL, fig. 1). Close by is a small shelter, 
about a foot and a half high, made of mud bricks, in which candles are burnt for the shéekh, 
Childless women Hock to this spot and step over the shékh’s stone seven times, and, when 
the fruit is in san son, they eat one of the dates from his treo. This must be done on three 
consecutive Fridays, and absolute. silence must be maintained by the woman in question, 
both while on their wily to the sacred spot and while they are performing the rite. 
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Quite by accident, aa it were, while T was conversing on another subject with an Egyptian 
woman of my acquaintance, she volunteered the following information, which has sines been 
confirmed by three or four independent: witnesses, Many of these dead shékhs attained 
their sainthood during their lifetime, and yet, in spite of this sanctity attaching to him, 
more than one instance is known of a shakh having been murdered. When this has 
happened a clay figure, supposed to represent the murdered man, js erected on the spot 
where his blood was spilt, His soul (nih) will enter this figure and will not trouble the 
people by wandering about, In course of time the figure is weathered away, but from it 
arises a tree, so I was told. which is thenceforth associated with the dead shékh and is 
called his tree, and into it goes the soul of the shékh, This is the case with the tree of the 
Shékh Sabr. The people assure me that he never had a tomb at Manyal, but that he is 
associated with his tree only. I am told that this belief that the soul of a shékh goes into 
his tree is common to all the sacred trees, even when there is a tomb ‘as well, but that in 
all cases the soul is there on certain days only, such as the day, usually Thorsday or Friday, 
when the weekly visit is paid to the tombe of the shékhs and to the graves of relations 
and friends, 

Thia: belief in the close association of the rih of a dead shékh with his sacred tree 
certainly points to a possible connection with the old idea that the bey (manifestation or 
soul) was closely associated with a tree or grove of trees, Just as at the present day a tree is 
supposed to grow up from the clay representation of a dead shékh, so in ancient times » 
sycamore tree was supposed to have sprung up from the corpse of Osiris which was addressed 
by devotees as follows :-—" Hail to thee, Sycamore, which enclosest the god, under which the 
gods of the Nether Sky stand, whose tips are scorched, whose middle js burned, who are 
just in [suffering)....Thy forehead is upon thy arm [in mourning] for Osiris.... Thy station, 
0 Osiris; thy shade over thee, 0 Osiris, which repels thy defiance, O Set; the gracious 
damse! (meaning the tree) which was made for the soul of Gehesti ; thy shade, © Osiris!.” 
Again, Isis on her weekly visit (ef-falla', as such weekly visits to the Braves are called in 
modern Egypt) to the Holy Place of Osiris on the island of Bigah, poured out libations 
to the ‘iwy-tree, under the shadow of which was the burial-place of Osiris, She made a 
similar offering to the mnt?-grove, on the branches of which rested the bar of Osiris, There 
are other examples of this ancient cult doubtless well known to the readers of this Journal, 
Th the ancient paintings also, the association of a tree with the dead Osiris is often depicted, 


' Berasten, Heligion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 27-8. 
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ATHANASIANA 
By NORMAN H. BAYNES 


$1. The Recall of Arius from Exile. 


THe date and the circumstances of the return of Arius from exile form one of the most 
important and perplexing problems of the period immediately succeeding the Council of 
Nicaea, Gwatkin writes “it seems impossible to fix the date of his recall...our data are 
hopelessly deficient'”; while Dr. Kidd curiously says the recall of Arius “may for con- 
venience be assigned to 330, though the date is uncertain®.” I am afraid that I fail to 
understand the meaning of the words which I have italicized. 

The question was fully discussed by that great scholar Orro SeEcK (Zeitschrift fir 
Kirchengeschichte, xvit, 360 ff.; Geschichte des Untergangs, ete, 11, 425 0). In his view, as 
is well known, Arius was recalled by Constantine in a.p, 326—the year after the Council— 
and as Arius failed to respond to this invitation the impatient emperor wrote again on 
Nov, 27 of that year (Sock, 1, 25) Arius met Constantine, probably in Sirmium; in 
November 327 (deduction from ATuanastus, Apologia contra Arianos, c. 59) a second session 
of the Council of Nicaea was held (Eusksrus, Vita Constandini, U1, c. 23), and here Arius and 
his colleagues Eusebius, Theognius and Maris subscribed to the creed of Nicaea, and were 
received into communion, | am not aware that any student has ever accepted Seeck’s 
reconstruction of the recall of Arius, and it does not call for any refutation here. It depends 
in part on the acceptance of the letter of Eusebius and Theogntus (Soon., 1, 14), but Lichten- 
stein'’s defence of this document* cannot, I think, stand before the criticism of Rogala‘, and 
I prefer to follow (inter alios) Tillemont, Gwatkin and Duchesne in regarding it as incom- 
patible with our other sources. Duchesne writes in his Mistoire ancienne de [’ Eylise 
(11, 165, 1, 191 n..5, English translation): “It 1s not easy to explain the origin of this docu- 
ment. Perhaps Socrates may have been deceived in regard to its authors. It would suit 
well enough Bishops Secundus and Theonas, In any case it assumes Arius as rehabilitated 
by the bishops.” This suggestion might be supported by reference toa confused passage in 
Philostorgius, 1, 1, which states that Constantine recalled from exile roby wepl Lexotwéor’, 
This document cannot in its present setting be used as evidence for the date of the recall 
of Arius, 

Indeed the document from which any attempt to answer the question must start is, it 
would seem, the letter of Constantine to Arius preserved in the Syntagma of Gelasius 
Cyzicenus, Seeck has argued that this is one of the many forgeries produced by Atha- 

| Gwarkin, Studies of Arianiem, 90-91, 

* Bd. Kipp, A History of the Church, 11, 63. 

* ApotF Licutessrers, Aweseliues von Vikomedien, 31 ff, 

‘S, Rogana, Die Anfinge des ariantechen Streites, 78 

"On the view adopted in this paper the Council referred to in the letter would be the Council of 
Jerusalem a.p. 335. 

- oe cee Il, 19, in Gfriechische christlichen Sclriftateller, edd. Lowacncene and Herma xy 
(1918), 183 
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nasius, but his view has not won general acceptance. This document is dated to the time 
when Paterins was praefect of Egypt, and therefore cannot be placed before a.p. 392-3". 
Tf Arius had been rehabilitated by the Council of Nicaea, as Seeck thought, the violent 
abuse of this letter would certainly be incredible. He further argues* that “in den Jahren 
430 bis 335 erscheint Konstantin in allem was glaubwiirdig tiberliefert ist als Beschtitzer 
dea Arius und Gegner der starren Orthodoxie.” But this is not the case: in 333 the 
emperor had instituted a criminal commission against Athanasius, only to countermand 
the order on the discovery that the “ murdered” Arsenius yet lived, and had then written 
the angry letter against the enemies of Athanasius preserved in the Apologia c. Arianos, ¢, 68, 
Constantine was clearly highly incensed against the Arians, and when Arius presented a 
creed to him it was a most unfavourable moment, and he rejected it with scorn*, But even 
in his anger there recurs the thought of that aim which he consistently pursued—the unity 
of the Church—and he cannot miss the chance of including even Arius m the Catholic 
communion: henee the invitation in its curiously characteristic form which it is diffienlt to 
think that even so hardened a forger—if we are to believe Seeck—as Athanasins would 
have imagined : 

av be, 0 ciénpodpaw avyps Geyud pon bos THS one Tpoaiper eas, EL cavT@ WLoTEWVELS Kab 
Eppwcat Ta SeSaiw ris wierews Kai xaGapay dAws Eyes cuveiénew, Hee wpos ewe, hve, 
chr, apog Beat avOpwsrov «7.4, . 

This letter is surely genuine; “it is a very strange document; if its authenticity were 
not guaranteed by so many outward indications we should scarcely believe that so violent 
an invective against an unhappy exile could ever have been written by any sovereign or in 
- his name. But there is no room for doubt*"; and if penuine this dated document must 
give us our starting-point. 

This letter had no effect and after a considerable interval (cf. wa\ae in Socr., 1, 25) it 
was followed by a second letter, dated Nov. 27 sine anny (Socr., loc.cit.), presumably a.p. 333. 
This friendly appeal was answered by Arius and Euzoius who met Constantine in Constanti- 
nople, where we find the emperor at the baths of Aquae, in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, in November of that year’, The Arian leaders tendered an inoffensive creed, and 
persuaded Constantine of their orthodoxy, 

At this point we are met by the problem of the letter addressed by Constantine 
according to GeLastus (164, 13) wpd¢'AXEarépov exiaxotroy ‘AXeFarépeias announcing this 
interview and calling upon the bishop to receive the suppliants. 

“Apesow “Apeioy éxeivow Adym woos ewe tow LeBacrov éAMeiy dx wapaxhjocews wheloTep 
éoay, exeiva dhpoveiy wepi THs xaGodeie wioteas tuaw ewaryecXopevon, Garep év Ty] Kata 
Nicaiay curate 6: tpaw wpleOy cai éxpatirGy, wapdvros al ovvopit{ortas Kauod tod 
ipetepov curGeparrorros, jwapayphua obv altos dua civ Evtolm, yvorres &ndXoveri thy To 
Bacihixod tpogtaypatos Bothnew, adixorto wpas nuds. SiekéyOyv obv abrois waporray 
wWheiver wep] Tov Adyou Tijz Lwije....awésteka toryapody of povav avapiynoKwy dAda 
«al afew vrodeEartat roby avPparrovs (xerevorras. 


| Of Seucn, Hegesten der Kaiser und Papate, 183. For the date ef, Ep. Scuwantz, G.G.N., Philol.-hést. 

t Zntechrift fiir Kirohengeschichte, xxx, 427-8. 1 GEeLaAsivs, 1R4, 23, 

‘ DUCHESNE, op. cif, 136; cf. G. Loxscncke, Dos Syntagma dea Golasiue Cysicenus (Bonn, 1908), 
79-35 and Ep. Scuwarrs, (7.7.N., 1004, 346, 393: “ unweigerlich echt.” 

* Srect, Aegesten der Acer und Papste, 182. 
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The closing paragraphs of the letter with its urgent appeal to the bishop to cooperate in 
the task of establishing eipjry and oudrora are particularly characteristic of Constantine's 
undeviating purpose. There can hardly be any question that the letter is genuine: it bears 
the marks of having been written directly after the momentous interview—note the opening 
words of the passage which I have quoted. But if so it cannot be addressed to the bishop 
of Alexandra whose death must be dated to 17 April 328 on the authority of the Vorbericht 
to the Festal letters of Athanasius’, The natural suggestion is surely that of DUCHESNE (op. 
eit,, E.T., 146, n, 1), either to remove the Gelasian rubric altogether or to conjecture that in 
its original form it read only wpdy "AXé£andpor éricxoror without ‘AXekavépelas; “neither 
the fragments of the text nor the place it occupies in the collection of Gelasins give any 
indication that it was addressed to Athanasius’ predecessor.” Only 1 should not place the 
letter after the Council of Jerusalem in 335, as does Duchesne, but immediately after the 
emperor's interview with Arius and Euzoius, 

Js it too bold a suggestion to hazard the conjecture that Alexander of Constantinople 

complied with the emperor's request, received Arius into communion and then shortly 
afterwards died, to be succeeded by Paulus who thus as bishop of the capital subscribed 
to the decisions of the Council of Tyre in 385 }—and was the legend of the death of Arins 
as developed by Athanasius many years later the attempt of some orthodox upholder of the 
Council of Nicaea to rehabilitate the memory of Alexander*? Perhaps this is too daring # 
Sf 7estion, 
It was probably late in 334" that Constantine, persuaded by Eusebius‘, wrote to Alex- 
andria demanding that Athanasius should receive into communion whoever wished to join 
the church, threatening deposition and exile if he refused. Athanasius did refuse, and the 
displeasure of Constantine is reflected in the peremptory command that Athanasius should 
face his judges at the Council of Tyre: the bishop of Alexandria should no longer be free 
to disobey the royal summons as he had disobeyed that to the Council of Caesarea in 334): 
disobedience this time would be met by armed force. The complete change of tone in this 
letter from that addressedl to Athanasius some months before ja very remarkable: it is to 
be explained by the bishop's refusal to receive Arins into communion, 

Athanastus fled from Tyre to Constantinople whence he was banished to Gaul*: Arius 
had now a clear field in Egypt. Arius after his rehabilitation by the Council of Jerusalem 
went, 1t would seem, to Alexandria, but failed to make good his position there, which is 
not surprising at a moment when the city must have been angered by the exile of its 
bishop, Arins died soon after: whether he returned to Constantinople we do not know : 








' Lansow, 26, Susice, Regesten, 178, 

* Tfind it very difficult to reject, as does RogaLa, op, cit, 101 &. the exprésa statement of HILant, frag, 3, 13, 
Paulus vero Athanaaii deposition: interfrit, manudque propria sententiam scribena cum ceteris eum eting 
ipse damnavit, I should agree with Seeck. in dating the death of Alexander before 336, cf. Zeitehrift fir 
Airchengeachiohte, xv, 29H, It might oven be stiggested that tn if original setting Gutastvs, II, 15, p. 165, 
10-11 referred to Alexander of Constantinople. | 

* | have placed this letter Inte in 334 since it would appear that Euaehiua of Nicomedia had previously 
made the same request and heen refused by Athanasius (Armanastus, Apol. «. Ar., e609); bhave therefore 

* T have not thought it nootaury to refer in the text to the influence of Constantia and Eutocins, 

* HLL Butt, Jews and Christians in Egynt, 48, 7 

* See § 2 of this paper. 
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we cannot nse the Athanasian legend of the death of Arius for the purposes of any historical 
reconstruction of the course of events’, 

This chronology would appear to me to do the least violence to our sources, Tt remains 
t) consider its relation to the account given by Athanasius in the Apologia contra Arianos. 
Here the emperor's letter to Athanasius calling upon him to admit Arius into communion 
and the refusal of that demand by Athanasius come before the first charge of the Eusebians 
and Melitians against Athanasius, ie., before 330-331, and that refusal of Athanasius is 
given as the reason for the manufacture of those charges, In the presentation of events 
given by Athanasius it is thus not his oppression of the Melitians*, but his loyalty to the 
Great Council, which exposed him to the attacks of his enemies. I would suggest that in 
order to secure this setting for his narrative Athanasius has antedated by some three years 
the emperor's demand, and has thus produced the chronologien! obecurities in Socrates and 
Sozomen, who sought to combine the account of Athanasius with that of their other 
‘authorities, It is to be noted that Athanasius only quotes the emperor's letter in part— 
Socrates quotes from Athanasius just this fragment: did the earlier part of the letter state 
that the bishop of Constantinople had already received Arius into communion? Athanasius 
gives no note of precise date, but he does say that the letter was brought to Egypt by the 
imperial agents Gaudentius and Synecletius, but these were the same two trusted ioperial 
messengers, who had earned to Egypt a few months before the emperor's first letter to 
Arius inviting the heretic to his presence*; this small detail of evidence may perhaps tend 
to confirm the reconstruction here proposed, 

In this instance I cannot help feeling that Athanasius has sacrificed historical accuracy 
to the purposes of his Apologia. IT should be glad if the accusation can be refuted, for it 
would otherwise undoubtedly tend to shake our confidence in the trustworthiness of 
Athanasian chronology. 


32. An Athanasnan Forgery? 


Otto Seeck had studied the literature of the fourth century, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, so long and so thoroughly that hia Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt will 
for many a year remain the standard introduction to the history of that century. It is, 
however, fatally easy to read the text of that work without consulting the Anhéénge, and 
there is at times the danger that Seeck’s peculiar views of certain sources upon which that 
text 1s based may be insufficiently taken into account—in particular his views as to docu- 
mentary forgeries of the period‘, Athanasius was for Seeck the arch-forger; the habit of 
forging documents only grew upon him with the flight of the years; Athanasius “im Verlauf 
der Jahre immer dreister in seinen Liigen wird*." The principle laid down by Seeck aa the 


| Of on, 2 on previous page. Tt appears to me quite incredible that Arius offer his reception by the 
Council of Jerusalem should have been called upon to present another credal statement. [ am not convinced 
by the argumentation of Rogana, op, ci, 101-114, 

* On these cf. H. I. Ban, op. cit., Pap no.1014, It isto be noted that on account of this oppression the 
Melitians with the help of Eusebius secured the right Zerore ead! éavrois euvdyeir xai wi ows rurwy dyheie- 
Gu, EPIPHANIUB, LXVII, 6. 

® The letter was sent together with « copy of the letter of Constantine érurederms cai Aowie (see GELASTUS, 
128): «7. Ep, SCHWARTZ, op. af, 393-4. Getasrvs, 192, 14, 

‘ For « criticiam of Seeck's view of forgeries in Optatua, of Nonmaw H. Bayxes Optatus, Journal 
Theological Studies, xxv1 (1924), 97-14. “ NEE erat torment oP 

© Seitechrift file Kirchengeschichte, xxx (1900), 419. 
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basis of his enquiries into the fabrications of Athanasins ean hardly be questioned: “ Wenn 
aber in ¢inem Falle sicher nachgewiesen ist dass Athanasius ein Falscher war, so werden 
damit alle anderen Urkunden zweifelhaft die auf seine Antoritat zurtickgehen,” though it 1s 
going very far when he adds “oder surilekgehen kinnen.” ‘That crucial instance of a forged 
document Seeck thought that he had discovered in the letter by which Constantine is 
alleged to have summoned the bishops from the Council of Tyre to Constantinople; with 
the detection of that forgery the whole Athanasian account of his first banishment is proved 
to be a tissue of lies, It is perhaps worth while to consider briefly this instance of Seeck’s 
theory, since the discussion may serve to illustrate the preceding section of this paper. 

The * Vorbericht” to the Festal Letters (Lansow, 28) states that Athanasius fled from 
Tyre to Constantinople; he arrived in the capital on 2 Athyr, and after eight days was seen 
by the emperor: “und als er Muth gefasst, setzten seine Gegner den Kaiser durch allerlei 
Besehuldigungen in Schrecken, und so ward er auf der Stelle exilirt, und ging am 10 Athyr 
nach Gallien zum Caesar Constans.” Athanasius is eight days in all in Constantinople— 
from 29 Oct. 335 to 6 November 335, It is thus impossible that during these eight days 
the eastern bishops should have been sammoned from Tyre, that their leaders should have 
travelled to the capital, should in the emperor's presence have accused Athanasius of a 
threat to detain in Alexandria the Egyptian corn-ships and that Constantine should only 
then have banished Athanasius to Gaul). This account of Athanasius is therefore simply a 
Afarchen—a fabrication to prove that his banishment did not depend upon the judgment 
of an ecclesiastical tribunal—the Council of Tyre: he was banished on a purely civil charge, 
(Geschichte des Untergangs, ete., 1¥, 57.) 

Seeck has tested all the day dates as well as the year dates of the Vorbericht: the 
innecuracy in year dates can be explained, and only one error in the day dates ean be 
proved—25 Mechir 364 for 19 Mechir (= the date of the return of Athanasius to Alexandria)!. 
This one error Seeck would attribute to a scribal * Verwechslung von Zahlzeichen®” We 
are therefore bound to accept the accuracy of the Vorbericht in its statement that Athan- 
asius lef Constantinople for Gaul on 10 Athyr. 

Of the letter of Constantine there are three versions: all are forgeries of Athanasius. 
each more unscrupulous than the former; (i) the first version can be reconstructed from 
the letter of the Egyptian bishops to Pope Julius: this is a document dictated by Atha- 
nasitis; (11) the second form of the letter is given in the Apologia c. Arianos, c. 86; (iii) the 
third yersion is known to us from Gelasius of Cyzicus; it is derived from the Synodicus of 
Athanasing—a work of his old age. The conclusion is obvious: “Dass eine Urkunde die 
mit dem Alterwerden desjenigen der sie uns tiberliefert hat, immer wieder eine andere 
Gestalt annimmt, yon mehr als zweifelhafter Art ist, bedarf wohl keines weiteren Beweises.” 
(Geschichte, etc,, Iv, Anhang, 407-408.) 

Further Scerates and Sozomen cannot be cited in support of the account of Athanasins, 
for they themselves used the writings of Athanasius: they may have used such a source 
(2.9., the Synodicus) in their account of the first banishment of Athanasius, and though this 
cannot be strictly proven, so long as the supposition remains a possibility, their account can 
have no independent, value. 

Such is Seeck’s argument: is it conclusive? In the first place it is to be noted that of 
the dated events recorded in the Vorbericht all refer to happenings in Alexandria save the 


' Seltechrift fiir Kirchemgeachiohte, xxx, 401418. * Ibid., 400, 
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two already cited and the death of Julian, and the death of the Apostate was an event 
which deeply stirred the imagination of the whole Christian Church. In the case of the 
dating in the Vorkericht of events which occurred in distant Constantinople 16 18 obvious 
that confusion would be far easier, 

To turn to the alleged three different versions of the letter of Constantine, Considering 
that both the character and the date of the Synodicus of Athanasius are hotly contested’: 
considering further that it is quite uncertain from what sonree Gelasius drew his version of 
Constantine's letter (for the unknown Johannes suggested by Loeachcke 1s admittedly but 
an 2*) and that therefore Seeck’s version (iii) cannot be with any certainty traced to 
Athanasius, we might in strictness forgo any consideration of this form of the letter, for 
we are for the present only concerned with forgeries for which Athanasius can be deemed 
responsible, But I cannot eseape the conviction that the version of Gelasius does indeed 
represent the original form of the letter which Athanasius has abbreviated. Apart from 
what we may regard as redactional variations, and apart from the closing sentence which 
8 net quoted by Athanasius, the main difference between versions (11) and (111) is the lengthy 
passage in GeLastus, 180, 20-34. The version of the letter given by Athanasius breaks off 
just before the words oftas TetaTretraperoy Kal Katydij Tedd pela Tor dvopa more Has 
eis ddaroy olxtoy €© auto mepimemely ; nod in the previous sentence Athanasius has 

omitted the words renfaw 6 cat oAXodupopevos (GELASIUS, 150, 15). I would suggest that 
the abbreviation of the imperial text at these two points is intentional: Athanasius was 
not anxious to perpetuate the picture of his own abject plight in the year 335; Constantine's 
portrayal of the primate of Egypt was menschlich—allzu menschlich! But this picture is 
confirmed by the Melitian papyrus recently published by Mr. Bell": the luggage packed 
and put on board ship—only to be taken off again because of the indecision of Athanasius ; 
wavy dbuper ‘AGavacios (Pap. 1914, 38); obras terawewwpévos wal xarndis: wevbay Be 
kai ododupdmeroy: the two deseriptions are wonderfully congruous, Here, I believe, is no 
Athanasian forgery, but, Athanasian suppression of embarrassing veracity, The version of 
the letter of Constantine given. in the Apologia c, Arianoa, c. 86, has heen “edited” by 
Athanasius (ef. the treatment by Athanastus of another imperial letter suggested in § 1}. 

But the strength of Seeck's case rests upon the alleged differences between version (1) 
and version (ii) of the letter of Constantine. And here Seeck is simply in error, for the 
letter to which the bishops refer is indeed extant, but it is not the letter addressed to the 
bishops assembled at the Council of Tyre; it is the letter written, as the bishops themselves 
state (wpa rovrou, c. 1), at an earlier date to Athanasius himself when the emperor had learned 
that Arsenius had been found alive. It is further of interest to note that so far from con- 
eocting a forgery are the bishops that they are studiously careful to preserve in their 
summary the precise wording of Constantines letter. A brief comparison will make this 
clear, The bishops write: (c. 9) o yew yap BaciAvets, wpa tebrov ypadwr, THY cveKevy 
cpéuraro, rHv ériBoukiy priacato, tay Meditiavaw Kateyrndicato, abeutrous, dpas akiavs, 


1 Cy, Fu. Gerrest, Die Quellen dea KirchenAvstoribers Socrates Scholuations, Leipzig, 1898, 82-111 ; 
Pf. Barirron, Le Synodilen de 8. Athanas, Bysantinieche. Zetischrift, x (1901), 123-143; Ep: Sonwanrs, 
Hur Geachichte des Athanazius in GN, Phitot.-iiat. Klose, 104, 241%; Hirsz Frowes, Athanasii 
Historia acephala. Disa. Minster, 1914, 111f 

*¢y. Geananp Logscuceer, Dos Syntagma des Gelasiua Cyricenus, Bonn, 1906, and preface to the 
edition of Gelasins by Loeachoke and M. Heinemann, 1018, 1xviii-xxxviii, 1 quote from this edition, 

2H. L Bent, Jews ond Christians in Egypt. 
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ra Beworara éyypddus efzroly, Constantine had in fact written wept é¢ cxetvaw raw raons 
apas ifiov, rav Medetiavair dyAady) tow exaiotatar kal dbepirmy ofriwec...poroy dhare 
wai Cady wai PoptBos ta aToTa Kwoter, tHe abguiror avTwr dedvoi Erideievunres Tatra 
bbéyEouat «td: and later Grep SyAovots, wpayya avTov rab datos, we eively, earl 
ryhavyéetepoy, Ot) TH a cure ersBovhevoat éomovbatoy (c. 68). The bishops write 
(c. 17) aweareiAaper G€ xal THY Tob watpoy Tar Sacdéwr erietokny’ Eva ov povow em’ 
"Apevia Sucyepaiver Ort Cavrog avGpamrav dovoy everadeiro, GAkd wai eri ra mornplo 
SCaipate To woixihov THs KaTHyoplas Kal werAarnevor Gre wi wer Maxapiou tot wpeo- 
Burépov, 31) &¢ “A@avacioy rot emiaxdmrav xaTyyopour, wy KMacavTos Tals Yepoi To ToTHptor. 
The emperor writes (¢. 68) rig 62 1) werd Bais wat woreeMa «al Gradopa rod wpayparos, 
ay vin eis Erepoy wpocorror Thy KaTHyoplay Tow eyeAtuaros Tovrou weraye; and Inter «ai 
ruvephew Sri weTAacpevaw Kal yrevddy mpayparay clot Karryopor. 

There still remains, however, the question of the historicity of Constantine's stummons 
of the eastern bishops to Constantinople. If it is only a fabrication of Athanasins, the 
consistency of the accounts is skilfully arranged. Constantine, riding through Constanti- 
nople (the reminiscence of the eye-witness), meets Athanasius werd erepay tive obs [dv 
Genasivs, 180, 14] wepi abror efyev (c 86). When the bishops arrive in Constantinople and 
make their charges (ovxérs pév ta ev Tipp OpvAcupeva wap’ avraiv, wepi aitow 6¢€ Kal 
arholov éxoyis ws “A@avaciov crayyeMapevou duvacbar k@dvew TH amd AdeEavipsiag els 
snv Kevatartiwovrokr Tob citov petaxopidny) tabra Ties Tay €F yay évoow dvteg pera 
‘A Gavaciov axnxéagt tov Bacidéag aweikovrtos: 80 the bishops In ec. 87 in which Atha- 
nasius gives his own account of the scene we read «ai robro (the charge of the Eusebians) 
mdporres pev “Abaparrios, cai “AvouSior, “Ayabdppwy, “ApBeGiar, Métpos, of érioxomor, 
Hwaveav. edecfe dé eal 6 Oupos rod Bacthéws x.7.d. The ties of the bishops’ letter are here 
named. It is at least an adept fabrication. 

But Athanastus further tells us who of the Ensebians were present at the interview. 
They were Eusebius, Theognius, Patrophilus, érepos “EvoeSios, Ursacinus and Valens. But 


the Apologia contra Arianos was no secret libel like the Historia Arianorum: it waa ~ 


clearly intended from the first as public propaganda to be widely circulated. The date of 
its first publication is doubtful (348-3507)'; but whatever the precise year, though the 
Euseliti were dead, Patrophilus was still one of the most active of the enemies of Atha- 
nasius, while Ursacius and Valens had recanted and were in high favour with Constantius, 
Is it conceivable that Athanasius could have thought that he could for a moment have 
made his lie credible when he statea that his most prominent living foes were present at 
the all-important interview? His account must stamp him the eclomsiest of liars: and 
Athanasius, even were he knave, was certainly not a fool, The supposition is incredible. 
Lastly we may turn to the evidence of Socrates, 1, 35 and Sozooen, 11, 33. It is clear 
that these historians did not derive their account of the proceedings solely from any extant 
work of Athanasius: even to the list of the Arians present at Constantinople given. by 
Athanasius Socrates adds Maris. But Seeck suggests that Socrates may have used a lost 
work of Athanasius—the Synodiews, This is an unhappy suggestion, for Socrates adds, 
alter quoting Athanasius by name, daci Ge Tives TOUTO (se. the exile of Athanasius) weirni- 
nxévat Tov Bacthéa cxorm Tou évmbijvat ah excdpoiav emein ‘APavacios réwrn pointes 
vijoas Tois wepi “Apecov cEerpéwero, Socrates clearly possessed for the proceedings at 








hichie der altiirehlichen Literatur, 101, Fraiburg, 1912, G1. 
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Constantinople non-Athanasian sources: this suggested explanation of Constantine's action 
is nowhere, so far as T can remember, adduced by Athanasius. We can hardly doubt that 
here we have the vera cousa of the banishment of Athanasius, and the statement of Socrates 
only confirms the argument of the first section of this paper. 

As regards the dating of the “ Vorbericht" I would suggest that it rightly records the 
day of the first interview with Constantine and the fact that the exile of Athanasius 
immediately followed an interview with the emperor, but by a confusion the two interviews 
have been reduced to one, Between those two interviews Constantine did summon the 
eastern bishops to Constantinople. The imperial letter of summons Athanasius “edited,” but 
did not forge. On examination Seeck’s crucial instance of an Athanasian forgery falls to the 
ground. 

&3. The Return of Athanasius from his first Eile. 

It: has now become enstomary to date the arrival of Athanasius in Alexandria on his 
return from his first exile to November 23, 237. (So tter alios M. GwatKin, Studies of 
Arianism, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1900, Note cc, 199-142; H. Lrerzmansn, Chronologie der 
ersten und zweiten Verbannung des Athanasius, Zeitechr. fir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 
xLI¥ (1901), 380-390; F, Loors, Die chronologisohen Angaben des sog. “ Vorterichts” zu 
den Festhriefen des Athunastus, Sitsungaber, d, prewss. Akad. d. Wiss., xti (1908), 1018- 
1022; F, Lavcuent, Leben des heil. Athanasius des Grossen, Kiln, 1911, 49.) I desire to 
reconsider this chronology and particularly to regard it in connection with the imperial 
history of the time. 

Tt is no longer necessary to discuss the genuineness of the letter of Constantine IT to 
the Alexandrians announcing his permission for Athanasius to return to Egypt, As is well 
known, Otto Seeck almost to the last persisted in his contention that this letter was a 
forgery invented by Athanasius. But at the last he abjured his heresy (ch Megesten der 
Kawer und Pédpste, 185) and we may safely accept that verdict. Since in this letter 
despatched from Trier on June 17 Constantine II is still a Caesar, and not yet Augustus, 
there can hardly be any doubt that Sievers was right (as against Tillemont, Hefele and 
Bright) in assigning it to the year 337; the argument that news of the death of Constantine 
the Great; (May 22, 387) could not have reached Trier so early as June 17, 837 has been 
met by GwaTkrn (op. cit. 141, and of W. Riept, Das Nachrichtenwesen des Allertums, 
Leipzig, 1915, 200 ff), We may therefore start from the assumption that Constantine I 
wrote to the Alexandrians, announcing his permission for the return of Athanasius, on 
June 17, 337. His assertion that he was only carrying out his father's intentions in granting 
this permission is to some extent supported by the fact that Constantine had never allowed 
the foes of Athanasius to consecrate any successor to take the place of the banished primate. 

Constantine IT had given his permission for the return of Athanasius, but Constantine, 
although the eldest son, had no clear title to authority in the eastern provinces; it was 
natural that Athanasius should desire to meet Constantius, the ruler of the Roman East, 
and at that meeting to be supported by the influence of his imperial patron. We know 
from Athanasius himself (Apol. ad Constantium, 5) that he did meet Constantius at Vimi- 
nacium. When and in what circumstances? To that question an answer can only be 

ygested if we consider the position of affairs in the eastern provinces, Here our western 
sources fail us, and it is from the history of the Armenian Faustus of Byzantium that we 
must seek to reconstruct the course of events, For an attempt at such a reconstruction 
I may refer to my study of the work of Faustus published in the English Historical Review 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch, x1 . gy 
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for October 1910', A brief réewmé will suffice in this place, The Armenian king Tiran had 
heen captured by Persia, and was held a prisoner by Sapor I. The Armenian nobility 
(c. A.D, 334-835) had made their way to the imperial court, and had appealed to Rome. 
In their absence the Persian king, or more probably his brother Nerses*, invaded Armenia 
and took formal possession of the country. Constantine accepted the invitation of the 
Armenian nobles: one Christian sovran must aid another, He appointed Hannibalianus as 
rex or possibly as rex regum" (thus reviving the old title of the Armenian kings“) te 
represent the captive royal house of Armenia, With a Roman army Hannibalianns was, 
it would seem’, sent to Armenia, At Oscha in the canton of Basan the Romans surprised 
the Persian forces, routed them and captured the royal harem. Nerses fled into Persia, 
while two Armenian nobles were appointed as vice-generals of Rome (7 aD. 336), It is no 
wonder that in the winter of av. 336-387 a Persian embassy appeared in Constantinople 
demanding the evacuation of Armenia®: if this demand were not complied with, Persia 
would go to war. Constantine was preparing to accept that challenge when death overtook 
him in May 337. Itis probable that Sapor seized the fayourable opportumity, and forthwith 
in the summer of 337 invaded Mesopotamia, and besieged Nisiis. The siege 1s placed by 
Jerome in 4D. 838, but, as we shall see, there is renson to think that the massacre of the 
relatives of Constantine, placed by Jerome in 338, really belongs to the year 337, The 
Chronicon Paschale dates the siege to A.D. 337, and the anthority which is probably the 
common source of both reappears in Theophanes (ed. De Boor, 34-25) under the year of 
Constantine's death, Further, in the Liber Calipharwm (ed. Brooks, Chronica Jfinora, Iv, 
Versio, 132), under the year 649 of the Greeks, after the relation of the denth of Constantine 
and the accession of his sons we read eodem anno Persae adversus Nisibin ascenderunt ete, 
For a full discussion of these passages and their probable sources ef. the learned article by 
Pau. Peerers, La Legende de Saint Jucques de Ninbe, Analecta Bollandiana, XXX VIII 
(1920), 285-375. The position in the Kast was critical, and it was imperative that Con- 
stantius should take action as soon as possible. The great captain was dead, and the Roman 
army insubordinate; Julian has described the difficulties with which Constantius was faced; 
dorms Se Tay wpayyaror exepednOns, TasoUTMY KUKAW TepioTavTeV pera Thy ToD TaTpOS 
rekevTiy xivduvey eal wavyrodarav wpayparar, GoptSov' mokeuov avayxaiov", roddis _ 
KaTabpopis, tuppayer arogtdcens", erparoTedaw dratias, joa dhda tore buryeph eate- 
AduPaver, lows Hin ScedGety aFtow (JULIAN, Ort, 20, A—B), The soldiers refused to be led by 


t Pome and Armenia ia the Fourth Century, English Historical Review, xxv (1910), 625-643, 

! Paustus apparently calls the Persian king Nerses (a0 M. RK. Parkantan, Histoire de la Dynastie dew 
Samanides, Jowrnal Asiatique, Ome Série, WI, 165), but the Persian army was, it would seem, ied by 
Sapor's brother Nerses, cf. PATKANIAN, itied,, 151, 

2 Cf Asowymus VaLesn, 6, 35, and my criticism of Seeck in English Historical Review, xxvii (1912), 
THT, 

‘ eg., Tigranes: of. T. Reach, Mithridate Rupator, Roi de Pont, 343M; P. Pascal Aspovatan, Die 
politischen Beriehungen nriachen Armenion wad Rom won 190 w, (Thr. iis 425 n, Chr, 223 ff. 

‘Of ELnglist Historical Reviww, rxv, 626, 

¢ On Ltnawrvs, Orat. ux, $§ 71-72, ed. Forster, rv, 243, cf English Historical Review, xxvi (1912), 756, 
The passage is explained by the account of Faustus. The neglect of Faustus by historical students and 
even by Armenian writers (cf. AspouaIAN, op. cif., 142 ff.) is to be regretoed 

? ‘The reading is uncertain: éoptfew wperyparar, MSS. 

* E conjectura Capps; yerralow, MSS. 

® Por desertions to Persia amongst the Armenian nobility of. Auglal Mist, Hev., xxv, 628-929, 
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any Hannibalianus, ree regum et Ponticarum gentivm though he might be, The only 
leaders whom they would obey were the sons of their uneonquered general. 

We know (i) that the army massacred six members of the house of Constantine in order 

to secure the empire for his three sons, (ii) that the three sons of Constantine met in 
* Paeonia” (JULIAN, Or. 1, 20,¢), (it) that they were declared Augusti on Sept. 9, 337 
(M.G.EL, Chron, Min., 1, 235). The question is what is the relation of these events to each 
other, The massacre is dated to A.p, 338 by Jerome, and this dating is adopted by Soeck 
(cl. Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, rv, 28, Anhang, 391); but this seems im- 
probable, “ Eusebius V.C. rv, 68 tells us that as soon as the soldiers heard of the emperor's 
death, they declared unanimously that none but his sons should succeed him and that not 
long afterwards they demanded three Augusti to represent on earth the heavenly Trinity. 
Reading between the lines we may pretty safely assume that the massacre was the form in 
which the army expressed its decision and that it took place some time before Sept. 9* 
(GWATEIN, op. cit, 112, n. 4). I agree: if the Cacsar Dalmatius and the rer Hannibalianus 
had still been alive on Sept, 9, some notice must surely have been taken of them in the 
imperial settlement, Against this view Seeck has adduced the evidence of C.J, v, 17, 7, a 
constitution issued from Naissus, and addressed to Dalmatius, The consulate is that of 
337: the superseription is Imp, Constantinus Aug. ad Dalmatium; Seeck supposes that 
the superscription must originally have read Jmpp. Constantinus, Constantius ef Constans 
AAA «ad Dalmatiom Coesarem censorem. This suggestion is in any case a misconception, 
for it was surely the father of the Caesar who was “censor’’—whatever that office may 
have meant in the fourth century, But there is no need to identify the Dalmatius of this 
superseription with either the Caesar or the cenzor, though it is probable that the consti- 
tution does, as Seeck suggests (Regesten der Kaiser und Pdpste, 127), date from the autumn 
of A.D, 337: Naessus Felicianus and Titianus were the consuls and thus there is not the 
same chance of confusion as im the case of an imperial consulate. The dating is supported 
by the fact that €.7h., 1x, 1, 4 was issued from Salonica in December 337. The whole 
question of the date of the massacre has been argued at length by ALeERTO OLIVETTI, Sulle 
Stragi di Constantinopoli suecedute alla Morte di Constantino il Grande, Rimsta di Filologia, 
xLut (1915), 67-79, and I concur in his conclusion that the massacre took place in the 
summerof 337. But the common proclamation of the three Caesars, the sons of Constantine, 
as Awgusti implies an imperial conference and agreement. Athanasius says that he met 
Constantius first at Viminacium, Julian says that the three brothers met in “ Paeonia” 
I would suggest that this meeting is to be placed in 337 and not, as is generally done* ssiibe 
strength of €.7h., x, 10, 4 and xv, 1, 5, in the summer of 338, That one of the two western 
Awgustt was in the Balkan Peninsula in 337 is proved by C.7h., x1, 1, 4 (and ef. C./., v, 
17, 7 discussed above), In fact Sievers was right in placing the imperial conference in 
A.D. 337 and coneluding that “eine doppelte Reise des Constantius [in 338] brauchen wir 
nicht mit Tillemont anzunehmen” (G, R. Srevers, Athanasii Vita acephala, Ein Beitrag 
sur Geschichte des Athanasius, Zettechr. fiir fistorische Theologie, xxxvu, N.F., Xxx 
(1868), 89-162, at 101], 

But if the meeting of the emperors took place early in Sept. 337 Athanasius can hardly 
have reached Alexandria in November of that year. Indeed all the evidence seems to 
militate against the view. The tenth Festal Letter is written for Easter 338, but a Festal 
Letter was designed to be read soon after Epiphany (6 Jan, 338)—peracto Epiphaniorwin die 

' So indeed Seeck in P.-W., ev, Dulmation, 





* £E.g., GWATKIB, op. cit, 112, 
9—2 
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(Casstan, Coll. x, 1). Athanasius, when he wrote the letter, was, it is true, on his return 
journey, but he had not reached Alexandria (cf, the whole passage beginning “ Denn wenn 
uns auch der Ort trennt" ete., LARsow, 105); if he had really entered Alexandria on 
Nov, 23, 337, he would surely have had ample time to compose the letter after his arrival 
in the city. But that is not all: it was the same Athanasius who returned from exile as 
the Athanasius who had formerly persecuted the Melitinns: he came with violence to 
sweep his adversaries from the Church. The new Melitian papyrus’ gives support to the 
assertions of the eastern bishops at Sardica (cf, F. Loors, Zur Synode von Sardica, 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1909, 279-297), Those charges which Athanasius lis- 
creetly never attempted to meet are no baseless fabrications. But in the statement of the 
eastern bishops we read : 

Sed dum Athanasius post damnationem suam [a.p. 335 at the Council of Tyre] reditam 
sibi de exilio compararet, de Gallia ad Alexandriam post plurimum tempns advenit. quique 
practerita in nihilum ducens acrius in nequitia praevalebat, nam comparatione sequentium 
levia sunt quae ab ipso prima commissa sunt. etenim per omnem viam reditus sui ecclesias 
subvertebat, damnatos episeopos aliquos restaurabat, aliquibus spem ad episcopatus reditum 
promittebat, aliquos ex infidelibus constituebat episcopos, salvis et permanentibus integris 
sacerdotibus, per pugnas et caedes gentilium, nihil respiciens leges, desperationi tribuens 
totum (8. Hilarii Pictavensis Opera, Pars tv, ed, ALPREDUS Feper, 54-55, mn C.S_ELL,, 
Vienna, 1916), So eventful an Odyssey must mean a delayed home-coming! (¢/. Sozomen, 
i, 21, which may really refer to the return from the first exile: so H. L. Brent, Jews and 
Christians in Egypt, 54, n. 1). 

From the meeting in the West Constantius hastened to Syria: éweidy yap wot ra tay 
cuvOncan peta Tis aploTys Opovolas Siaxyto, wapie be o Katpos Tots wpaypacty dritaTTey 
Soneiv ewwSvrevoves, wopetais tayetars? ypnodperos Gres per ex* [acovwy ev Lupors anpOns, 
obSe rh Adyew SeiFar padioy (Jian, Or. 1, 20,0). But the long siege of Nisibis by Sapor 
proved unsuccessful: after two months provisions ran short and plague broke out in Sapor’s 
army: the Persian forces retreated from Mesopotamia. The immediate perl past, Con- 
stantius resorted to diplomacy: the harem of the royal house was still im his hands - 
Armenia remained the crucial point in Rome's eastern policy. Constantius goes north and 
successfully negotiates an agreement with Persia: the Armenian kingship is restored’, It 
was doubtless during the course of these negotiations that Athanasius once more met 
(Constantius in Caesarea. The reason for this interview is not far to seek. The enemies of 
Athanasius in Egypt were forewarned: they determined to forestall his arrival. They 
persnaded Constantius to prolong the tenure of office of the praefect Philagrius: he had 
shown himself vigorously hostile to the orthodox party: he was too useful to be Inat", 
Athanasius of course knew of this: he must attempt to win the emperor to his side. In the 
capital of Cappadocia he met Constantius and thence departed for Egypt, arriving in 
Alexandria on Nov. 23, 388 ( Vorbericht x). It is only natural that during the absence of 
Constantius mm the East his brothers should have taken measures to secure peace on the 





 H Inms Bewt, Jews and Christians in Egypt, Pap, 1914, 53-71. 

* £ conectura Capps ; ropeiar per rdye, MES 

? Bo Petavius; d6pdéus ¢e, MSS, 

* For the course of these negotiations 1 may refer to my article, Bnglish Hist. Rev, xxv, 628-629, 

* For Philogrius of. Arnanasrvs, Hist. Arion., 0, 2490, 10, 350a; Ep. Scowagrs, Zur Geschichte dea 
Athanasiua in G.G.N., Phil-fist, Klaree, 1904, 347, 
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Danube and in the Balkan Peninsula. Of the presence of one or both of the western 
emperors in the Danube provinces in this year C.Th., x, 10, 4 (Viminacium, cf. GWATELS, 
op. cit, 142) and C.Th., xv, 1, 5 (Sirmium) are evidence. I would suggest that the chrono- 
logieal reconstruction here proposed enables us to do justice to all the evidence. 

If indeed Constantius did fora time surrender Constantinople to Constans, this sacrifice 
would be adequately accounted for by the urgency of the defence of the eastern frontier. 
Seeck's suggestion! I provisionally adopted in the Cambridge Medieval History, but I am 
no numismatist, and it would be a service to the historical student if some specialist would 
subject the evidence of the coinage to a thorough reconsideration, 


1 Orro Seeck, Za den Fustiniinsen Constantina, Zeitschrift fiir Vumimatib, xxi (1808), 17-05, 
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FRANCIS G. NEWTON 


Born at Ipswich, April 4th, 1878. 
Died at Asyit, Upper Egypt, December 25th, 1924. 


Francis G. Newron was born at Ipswich in 1878 From 1891 to 1895 he was 
educated at Repton, Having decided to embrace the career of an architect he went as a 
pupil for three years to Sir Aston Webb, At the end of his time he remained « further 
three years in the same office and then set up in independent practice in London. At this 
point it might have seemed that the normal life of a city architect lay before him. In 1906, 
however, he went with Dr. Thomas Ashby to plan the Roman remains which were being 
laid bare at Caerwent. This event marks the beginning of his career as an archaeologist. 
The winter of 1907 found him in Rome, where he made detailed studies of various 
monuments, This yisit naturally opened up to him more fully the vast treasure house of 
Italian architecture. It did more, however, for it inspired in him that love of the south for 
ite own sake quite apart from any professional interest which dominated the rest of his life. 
Henceforth, although he occasionally returned to his practice in London, his real sphere 
was the Meciterranean. There he was in constant demand by excavators, for his talent for 
drawing and planning combined with his genuine interest in the archaeological side of an 
excavation made him a draughtsman in a thousand, while his nature made him a camp- 
fellow in a million, In 1908 he was in Sardinia with Dr. Ashby and Duncan Mackenzie, 
planning nuraghi and Giants’ Tombs, Shortly afterwards, in 1910-11, he again accompanied 
Mackenzie, this time to Syria, where they explored Moab im search of megalithic monuments 
and excavated at ‘Ain Shems. It was on this occasion that he visited Petra and made what 
are probably the only complete measured drawings of some of the finer rock-tombs, It 
must also have been at the end of this work that he first made the acquaintance of Egypt. 

During the war he served in B Battery of the Honourable Artillery Company, and was 
in Egypt in 1915 and 1916. Towards the end of the war many will remember him as a 
genial and efficient R.T.O, ata great French port. 

In the winter of 1920-21 he was persuaded to accompany the expedition of the Egypt 
Exploration Society to Tell elAmarnah. It can readily be guessed that his talents made 
him a most valuable member of the staff on a site the main interest of which was archi- 
tectural, The following winter found him again at Tell el--Amarnah, and in 1922-93 he 
was even farther afield, for he accompanied the joint expedition of the British Museum and 
Pennsylvania University to Ur of the Chaldees, thus making his first acquaintance with 
Mesopotamia, The winter 1923-24 must have been a busy one for him: after conducting 
an excavation of two months’ duration at Tell el--Amarnah he again went out to Ur and 
finished the season there. This time he returned to civilization by the new motor route 
from Baghdad to Aleppo and spent some days in North Syria, using this opportunity to 
visit Baalbek: Palmyra was already known to him. On his way home he was diverted by 
a call from Sir Arthur Evans in Crete where he apent two or three weeks planning and 
BUrVeyInE: 
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Died at Asyit December 25th, 1924. 
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On his return to England he was appointed by the Exploration Society as their Director 
of Excavations on a more permanent basis, and it was as leader of the expedition that he 
went out this season. His death is a severe blow to the plans of the Society, for the securing 
of his services had made the outlook more settled than it had been for some years. 

Of Newton's talents as a draughtsman there is no need to speak. The anxiety of 
excavators in all parts of the Mediterranean to obtain his services is the best testimony to 
his reputation in this direction. But, like many other artists, his talents were by no means 
limited to the production of the plans which all may admire in the pages of this and other 
journals, and during the rare Jeisure hours of an expedition he would indulgo a decided gift 
for water-colour sketching, generally of architectural subjects. Among his most successfial 
achievements in this kind were some sketches of churches in Sardinia in the so-called Pisan 
style, which, with characteristic modesty, he concealed in a portfolio and could rarely be 
persuaded to show. 

Newton has left us no book under his own name, but archaeological works and journals 
of various kinds are fall of the products of his pencil and brush. His biggest single 
contribution is perhaps to be found in the City of Akhenaten, Vol. 1, nearly all the plates 
in which, including the admirable coloured drawings, are from his hand. The fruits of his 
labours in Sardinia and Syria are scattered over half a dozen publications in three different 
languages. The Papers of the British School of Rome perhaps contain the most pleasing 
specimens of his handiwork. In each of Volumes ¥ to vill there is something of his: 
among the most attractive are the charming drawings, some in pen and wash and some in 
colour, of Roman wall-paintings from the Palatine, the House in the Via de’ Cerchi and 
the Colambarium of Pomponius Hylas. 

It would be hard to describe in a few words exactly what constituted the charm of 
a man who made and kept friends everywhere he went. Probably the secret was that he 
was completely unselfish. He had o kindly and generous heart, though he could be firm 
when the occasion required it, and he spoke evil of no man. He was the ideal camp 
companion, for his needs were few, his good temper imperturbable, hia sense of humour 
keen, and he never spoke unless he had something worth saying. Only those who have 
lived in camp can fully appreciate what high virtues these are. Those who regret him most 
may find some consolation in the fact that his life was mainly spent in doing—and doing 
well—that which he most liked doing among the scenes which he best loved, Not to many 
is this given. The settings in which our memories will oftenest place him will be in the 
south, at the top of a dizzy ladder in some Roman church, in the smoke-room of an Italian 
Lloyd liner, in the dead streets of Knossos or the living streets of Cairo, These things 
were the breath of life to him. 
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A POSSIBLE YEAR DATE OF KING RAMESSES VII 
By T. ERIC PEET 


Tue history of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty is for the most part obscure, and 
resolves itself, after the reign of its first king, Ramesses ITT, into little more than a list, of 
royal names and of monuments or iaolated objects on which these have been found, At one 
time ten Ramesses, numbered from II to XII, were assigned to the dynasty, but simece 
Maspero showed that the supposed Ramesses IX was identical with King Siptah of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty’ the number has been reduced to nine, Of two of these, namely 
Ramesses VII and VIII, no year dates are supposed to exist. This note attempts to show 
that we do in effect possess a year date of Ramesses VU. 

In the summer of 1928 I transcribed a most unattractive unpublished papyrus in the 
Museo Reale at Turin. It bears the numbers 1907-8 in Lanzone’s catalogue of the Museum. 
Even when complete this document must have presented difficulties to the modern 
decipherer, owing partly to the extreme eursiveness of the forms, and partly to the slovenly 
handwriting of the seribe. 

The contents of the papyrus consist of accounts, lists of goods of various kinds delivered 
to some person unnamed on certain dates, and valued in deben of copper, adding up in the 
end to 1364 deben. On the recto are the remains of three pages, of which only the centre 
one, page 2, is intact, page 1 having lost the beginnings of its lines and page 3 the ends. 
Page 2 is oddly headed “Given to him in the fortress of the necropolis when he came to 
drink there together with the scribe of the treasury Pe... This ts followed by a lst of 
commodities and quantities of each, Line 7 begins “Given to him in Year 4, first month 
of the inundation season, day 10.” The next three dates are damaged. The months and 
days, in order, are :—winter month 2 (or more) day 6, winter month 2 (or more) day 2(), 
and summer (month lost) day 5. In the first two cases three vertical strokes? of the year 
date remain and we may safely assume that the year was either 4 or 5%, since, as we shull 
now see, the next date is intact and is Year 6. 

In |. 19 we have, quite undamaged, the dating “Year 5, third month of summer, 
day 3." On page 9 in |. 7 there ia another date preserved, “ Year 6, month second of the 


1 Ann, Serv,, x, 131-8. 

4 In year dates 5 can be written in hieratie with five vertical strokes as well a5 in its more usual 
cursive form, and is actually so written in this papyrus. 

2 Since at this period regnal years were reckoned from the day of the king’s accession and not from 
New Year's Day we can never sseume, unless we know the date of accession, that any particular day of the 
formal calendar preceded any other. Thus, if a king came to the throne on the Bth of the month Mechir, 
then Year 1, 8th day of Mechir would be the first day of bis reign and Year 1, 7th day of Mechir would be 
tho last, In other words the days from § to 30 of that month would actually precede in the regnal year the 
days of the same month from 1 to 7. A similar confusion obviously holds also in the case of the months 
and seasons. In the example just quoted part of the second month of winter (Mechir) and the whole of the 
third and fourth months (Phamenoth and Pharmuthi) would actually come before the first (Tybi), and so 
too the seasons of prt (winter) and fw (summer) would precede that of inundation (#4), 
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inundation season, day 5." With this we approach the end of the account, which is in fact 


summed up five lines further down as follows :— 
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It is tempting to restore these lines as follows :— 

“Total amount given to him [in goods]* of every kind, 1210 deben of copper. [Grven]* 
to him [from] Year 2, month y of the ...... season day 1 of king Nebmatré€ Mia[min, the 
Great God, up to Year 6(?)......of King] Usimatre® Setpenré€ Mifamiin) our Lord.......... 
Final total, 1864 deben of copper.” 

Such a summing up of items over a period of several years, possibly extending back 
into the reign of a previous king, is not unusual at the end of an account papyrus’. If this 
restoration is based on a correct understanding of the general purport of these lines it is 
clear that the year dates which immediately precede them in the papyrus will be those of 
“our Lord,” ie, the reigning Pharaoh Usimaré® Setpenré® Miamon, Ramesses VII, and we 
should here have proof that bis reign lasted at least into a sixth year. 

Unfortunately such a restoration of the text is by no ae free from difficulties: In 


aS "in front of {e , and though 
this ean be used in late Egyptian for “ from” ‘year in place of the more usual r a ms, it 
ia alec just possible that m here means “in” Year a: it might be added that the words 
“day 1” which follow the gap after Aj sp, and which prove that « full day and month date 
stood here, would hardly be needed if the translation “from” were correct and if the 
purpose of the sentence were simply to give the totals over a period of years. Moreover if 
this sentence purported to give the sum of the amounts over a period we should expect at 


the first place, in |. 13 there is only room for the sign ty 





1 Only room for 


= Puszling. We expect ofl = me ef. Pap. Torin, P.R., oxxxvi, line 4, 
* Probably no loaa * Read [ie tie] nd, 
S [rie] wf. " Cf. Pap. Turin, 1887; Journal, x, 123. 


T The width of this-cap, which extends down into lines 14 and 15, cannot be absolutely determined, for 
the piece of papyrus on its right has been completely detached and incorrectly remounted. Unfortunately 
there is no writing on the verso at this point: we thus obtain no help from that side and aro left dependent 
ou the evidence of these three lines themselves. To my mind the question is settled by L 15 where we 
have a very clear Ex en the right in the original, followed by a trace of the 4. On the left of the 

—S 
gap is the long tail of thia , fixing the lacuna here at about 8 or 9 millimetres, since the context does 
not admit of another word before Am. This would give roughly the same lacuna in |, 14 in which we 
may supply od). while in L 13 it would leave room for no more than ix 

' £.g. in the passage quoted in the addendum. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1. 10 
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the beginning of | 13 the sgn —=>* total” before rdit nf“ given to him,” and on the 
original there is no room for this. Yet again, since in |. 12 we have n total of 1210 deben 
which in Ll 15 becomes 1364 deben there should somewhere in IL 13-14 have stood an 
amount of 154 deben, and so small an amount is much more likely to relate to a single day 
in the reign of the late king than to a period of years. These difficulties, any one of which 
might perhaps be evaded if it stood alone, are very serious when combined and seem to 
favour the restoration of 1, 13 somewhat as follows :— 

“Given to him on the first day of the ...th month of the ...... season in Year @ of 
Nebmatréf Miamiin, [the Great God, 154 deben)......60. 

But we are not yet out of the wood, for | 14 now stands isolated and it seems impossible 
to imagine how it could be related either to 1,13 or to 1.15, It cannot go with I, 15, which 
is complete in itself and it clearly continues a sentence begun inl. 15. Such a sentence 
might of course have begun towards the end of |. 15 in the portion now lost, but this ts 
rendered most unlikely by the fact that in this papyrus fresh details of the account are 
always begun on a new line. It is thus difficult to avoid the conclusion that Il. 13 and 14 
form a single and complete sentence. 

How such a sentence can have run if in |. 13 we are to read “in year x” I cannot 
imagine, and J leave the problem to others. For myself I find the difficnlties so great that 
Lam forced back on to the rendering “from Year #” and all that it involves. One thing, 
however, is certain, namely, that when |, 13 was intact it contained a year date of 
Nehmatre¢ Miamin, Ramesses VI, and another thing seems to me probable, that, whatever 
translation we adopt, the yeara stated without king name in the body of the papyrus are 
those of the reigning monarch Ramesses VI, “ our [good] Lord.” 

IT have purposely left until last the evidence of the verso of the papyrus because | 
believe that the case must in reality be judged from the recto alone, The verso holds two 
texts. one at the left hand end, in the large formal script which we are accustomed to 
associate with filing-dockets, and the other at the right hand end in a small cursive 
script, probably a later addition, The first of these two texts might well be, from its 
position as well as from its style, a filing-docket deseribing in short the contents of the 
recto of the papyrus, It reads as follows: 

“Year 7, first month of the mundation season, day 10, This day took place the valuation 
of the property of ‘Onakht.........together with the seribe of the treasury Pebes.......... 
Property of the scribe of the treasury COnakht, together with all his goods: 324 deben of 
copper. (Plus) 60; total 3[84] deben of copper. Delivered to COnakht......... manufactured 
goods, 336 deben of copper, (Pins) 30; total 36[6]......." 

The scribe of the treasury Pebes plays an important part m the aceounts of the recto, 
and if we suppose that COnakht is the person there referred to in the third person singular 
the above words may well be the docket of the contents, Unfortunately the figures on the 
yerso do not agree with the final sums on the recto, and for this and other reasons I hesitate 
to suggest that the two are in so close a relation. If, however, they are, we get as an im- 
médiate corollary that the document is probably dated in the seventh year of Ramesses VII 
and that therefore his reign lasted at least into a seventh year. 

I am conscious of having here pnt before Egyptologists a very inconclusive case, but 
the task of making historical deductions from pnpyri so badly damaged as are some of those 
at’ Turin is never wholly satisfactory. Two things only may be snid mm conclusion, firstly 
that we certainly have here a document mentioning the names of Ramesses VI and VII, 
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kings of whom we have very few remains, and secowdly that the probability established by 
this papyrus that Ramesses VIT reigned six or even seven years is sirong enough to bring 
home to us the fact that the prevailing views as to the internal chronology of the Ramessicde 
epoch may be very far from accurate, 


Addendum 


After this article was written Professor Alan Gardiner ealled my atiention to a passage 
which so aptly illustrates the confusion wrought in the calendar months by the regnal year 
system as omployed in the New Empire (see above, p. 72, note 3) that he suggested that I 
should refer to it here. It occurs on Ostracon No. 6 of the Colin Campbell collection, which 
bears a short account referring to grain. The wholo passage is as follows :— 


Jeph quirky fe 
fe P| oe 


os. PO A et N, a 
i = ihe lei fee i i. 
am Nit 
Catt IT 

*T gave him 24 (hor of spelt as a ration for each month from Year 1 to Year 2, second 
tnonth of the inundation to third month of summer, making ten months; 24 Khor for each 
month making 27 ‘har.” 

li will be seen that the year dates merely give the two regnal years into which these 
ten months fell. The months in question are inundation Gat) 2, 3 and 4, then winter (prt) 
1,2, 3.and 4, and finally summer (mw) 1,2 and 3, If the regnal year had begun, like the 
calendar year, with the first month of tt all these ten months would have fallen into Year 1. 
The passage thus proves the corollary to Sethe's discovery concerning the regnal year 
mentioned in my note. 

1 Perhaps 3 dots (=) should be read. See note 2 

2 The total should be 25. I suspect however that the monthly ration may have been 2] fier (the 
fraction is abnormally made for ¢ AAur in 1. 3). The total would then be 27§ and I have noted in my copy 
that the surface after 27 is rubbed and may have held another small sign (¢.g., 2 dota =4 £Aar), 
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A MUMMY OF THE PERSIAN PERIOD 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 


In the Royal Society's Philosophical Transactions for the year 1825 is «a very 
remarkable memoir! by a notable surgeon of the time, Dr. A. B. Granville, on Egyptian 
Mummies, based npon a specimen placed at his disposal. This memoir is a monument of 
exact observation, and contains a minute description of a mummy belonging to a period 
for which data ore very scaree. Unfortunately il was not possible to procure a copy of 
Granville'’s work before the manuscript of the lately published book on Egyptian Mummies 
by Prof Elhot Smith and the present writer was sent to press, and consequently no reference 
is made to it therein, but it is so important a work in the literary history of mummification 
that the present note 1s intended to supply the deficiency in our book, especially as the 
memoir in question is now a century old, and not easy to obtain. 

The nummy in question ia that of an adult woman and was obtained at Kurnah in 1921, 
From the excellent drawing of the mummy-case* it is evidently to be assigned to the 
Persian period, or about 500 1.c.,.as the shape and decoration of the coffin are charactoristic 
of that period. 

After carefully describing the nature and arrangement, of the bandages, which were so 
abundant that after removal they weighed 28 lbs, the author proceeds to the examination 
of the munimy. The notes which he took have anticipated the methods demanded by 
modern scientific observation and give us in great detail the technical proceases employed, 

The mummy is in the fully extended position with the arms crossed over the brenst, 
the hands lying about three inches below the shoulders. The right hand has the fingers 
fully extended whilst in the left hand they are in the attitude of grasping, an arrangement 
occasionally, but exceptionally, found in mummies of the Eighteenth Dynasty*. Even when 
the arms are elongated and not crossed, the fingers of the left hand are frequently flexed 
whilst those of the right hand are extended’, There is no embalming incision, but. parts 
of the viscera have been extracted per anwm with a sharp instrument which has consider- 
ably lacerated the orifice. The “second method” of Herodotus describes the manner of 
removing the viscera without making an abdominal incision, but has not beén resorted to 
in this case, for the organs were not dissolved away but cut, considerable portions being 
left behind. Amongst the viscera not removed, special mention must be made of the 
kidneys and the heart, which were in situ, the latter attached to its great blood-vessels®. 


' de Eeoy on Egyptian Mennies with oleervations on the Art of Embalming among the Ancient 
Koyptions, by A. B. Gransvinie, M.D., London, 1825, 1-0 and Pls, 18-23. 

2 Op. cit., PL 18, 

4 £9, Tuthmosis Il, Exaor Surra, Hoyal Mummies, PL 23; Yuasa, Quiment, Tomb of Fuaa and 
Thur, Pl. 52. 

* £g., Muherpra, Dannssy, Fouilles de la Vallé: dea Hots, Part 1, Pla 16,17 (Cairo, Cat. Gen.), and 
the “Elder woman from the tomb of Amenophis 11," Noyat Munumdies, p. 39. 

* For the significance of the heart and kidneys see Exaizor Sacra, Heart and Reins, in Journ, 
Manchester Orient. Soc., i, 1911 and id, and Dawson, Egyptian Mummies, 145 ff. 
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It may also be noticed that the wterns and its appendages were found in this mummy and 
also part of the emcum with the vermiform appendix clearly defined’, The vacunt spaces 
of the body-eavity were packed with resin and mud, « survival of the elaborate method of 
packing which developed in the Twenty-first Dynasty, though no attempt at packing under 
the skin had been mace. 

The brain had been removed by the usual nasal route, but so efficiently that not a 
particle of the brain or its membranes remained in the skull, which was partly filled with 
resinous matter introduced in a molten condition, The mouth was packed with pieces of 
resin-soaked linen. 

The epidermis was completely absent except on the head (from which the hair had 
been cut off) and on the extremities of the fingers and toes, where a thimble of skin had 
been left in order to retain the nails, and in the case of one of the toes, where the nail had 
come off, it was refixed by thread. The embalmers of all periods fromm the Middle Kingdom 
to the end of the Twenty-first Dynasty paid careful attention to the nails to prevent them 
from beeoming lost during the process of maceration in the salt-bath, but it is extremely 
rare to find such precision of detail in mummies as late as the one in question, the general 
method of procedure having by that time seriously degenerated, The skin was covered 
with saline crystals, both outside and inside the body-cavity, which bears additional 
witness to the fact that the salt-bath had been used, and also that crude natron had been 
mixed with the resin with which the body was smeared. 

It may be mentioned that the cause of death in this mummy is quite conclusively 
shown to have been uterine disease, an interesting addition to the list of pathological 
conditions recorded from Egyptian mummies*, The mummy had been carefully prepared 
and contrasts stmkingly with the very carelessly made mummies of late periods which we 
have described. It is fortunate that such a full account of the specimen has been preserved, 
for the memoir from which the above deseription has been summarized contains a minnte 
and accurate anatomical description, and careful observations of every feature, Whilst we 
have to deplore the lack of reliable information on the details of mummification at a time 
when the possibility of procuring further material is becoming more and more remote, we 
cannot but feel grateful to the surgeons of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, such 
as Greenhill, Granville and Pettigrew, who left behind them careful descriptions of their 
specimens, whilst archaeologists of later generations have often either ignored or only very 
summarily deseribed the mummies which have come to light in the course of their ex- 
cavations. 

I take this opportunity also of noting that another case of the association of onions with 
mummies? was recorded in 1764 when Dr, Hadley deseribed to the Royal Society a munimy 
he had examined; in this specimen an onion was attached by bandages to the sole of one 
of the feet. 

1 GuanNvinhk, op, c., 25 and Pl 82, 
= Exvutor Sarre and Dawson, op, cit., Chap, x. 
* Exgior Surra, Mem. finat, &y., Vv, 31. 
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A POSSIBLE LATE REPRESENTATION 
OF THE GOD ‘ASH 
By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plate DX. 


_ AmonG the objects forming the collection of Egyptian Antiquities in the Brighton 
Museum is an elaborately decorated cartonnage mummy-case (provenance unknown) which, 
from the style, dates from the Ptolemaic, or possibly, as Dr. Hall suggests, even the Roman, 
period. In a vertical column down the centre of the cartonnage is the usual Atp di newt 


‘ ahh. . . ae eect gaat 4 i = ; 1 yy 
formula, ending with the words Hai J al) a (=) \ Lit = — RG 
(last signs obscured by bitumen or some other dark substance) “,..... everything good and 
pure, (everything) pleasant and sweet, (for) the ka of the Osiris On(nophris) lord of 
eternity, Teos(?)" (D[d-hr])', 

Of the many figures of divinities with which the cartonnage is covered one in particular 
attracted my attention, that of a god with three heads (those of a lion, a serpent wearing 
the crown of Upper Egypt, and a vulture), of which a photograph appears on Pl. IX, 
Such composite divinities oceur not unfrequently in reliefs and paintings of the later 
periods (see eg., BLackman, Journal, v, Pl. IV, facing p. 28; Erman, Handbook of 
Foyptuan Religion, 157, fig. 72). For the queerest example of a compound divinity yet 
published see Pergie, Hawara, Biahmu, and Arsinoe, Pl, 1, for which reference I am 
indebted to Prof. Griffith, 


The god, as clearly appears in the photograph, ia designated ie 








Prof. Griffith has snggested to me that the group of signs — —— ——> Isa muddled 
ri 

version, due to phonetic changes of late times, of some such writing as 44 * . Dr. 
| 
Blackman on the other hand inclines to the view that this group of signs should be read 
is lirw recognizing in [— the rather rare Libyan god #4, who is discussed somewhat 
fully by Sethe in Borcuarpr, Das Grabdenkmal des Kénigs Sathu-Re,74- see also 14 and 
$3. In this view he is supported by Sethe, to whom he sent a sketch of the figure and a 
copy of the accompanying label. Sethe thinks that such a writing of 3 is scarcely possible 
even in late times, agrees that the signs ——— are to be read #4 C-Arw, as 
Dr, Blackman proposed, and translates “ ‘Ash with many faces.” At Sethe’s request Dr, 
Grapow very kindly collected from the Berlin Worterbuch material the following instances 
uf *? used in the sense of ¢#? “ abounding in," “ many of.” 


BLACKDEN-Fraser, Hatnub, 8,0: = Ja | ALS 


' This completion of the name has been suggested to me by Dr. Hall, 
* Or: with greut altars 7 








Plate IX. 
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The god ‘Ash, from a mummy-case in the Brighton Museum. 
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Serue, Urk,, tv, 878: =) —D. 


sia, 28: —f JD 


Cairo, 20512 : 9° eo UT =. 


Statue in Cairo (Saitic), seen in a dealer's shop: fc =. ion aie 


A 


Puats a0" par’ 

Since therefore in all probability @-Arw can be taken to mean “with many faces,” the 
first two signs may well be the name of the Libyan god who is depicted in the famous 
relief from the funerary temple of Sahuré®. If so, it is an interesting fact that the tradition 
of this rarely occurring god should have survived to so late a time. Perhaps his enlt was 
revived during the archaising Saitie period, when anything which savoured of the Old 
Kingdom in the way of religion or art was the correct thing. 

There is just one more point of philological interest, The signs behind the god's head 
are = “in the midst of Did.” This place-name occurs nowhere else, and is probably a 
muddled writing. Sethe says that it is somewhat suggestive of \\ | \\ | ariel be; tre variant 


writings of ot name of the oasis of Baliriyah, Deds. “ But,” he adds, " it may be a muddled 
writing re ' his hill!” 


Prof, Griffith sugyests that = is to be read Wd. a late way, posstbly, of spelling the 


name of Oxyrhynchus or of another locality in Upper Egypt (see Bruescu, Dict. 
Géogr., 314), 

Perhaps other material will come to light, or is actually known to some scholar, which 
will definitely settle the point. 


BO 
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PAP. BRIT. MUS. CXXI, VERSO COL. I 
By Proressor 8. EITREM 
THE first column of this magical papyrus Sir Frederic Kenyon did not copy out; because 
of its fragmentary condition. Dr, C, Wessely published « copy of the fragments in his Neue 
grechische Zauberpapyri (Denkschrifien der Akademie der Wissenschayten, Vienna, 1898, : 
40£). Mr. H. 1, Bell of the British Museum had the kindness to copy the diffieult text 
onee more and as he asked me to publish it with some notes, J thought it worth while to 
re-edit the column, chiefly founding my text on Mr. Bell's renilings and on the facsimile . 
published in the Atlas to Greek Papyri in the Brit. Museum. 1907. 
} ae 
aryeoy| (wow geavroy aye licas 
nueplas y 7 wav 
HAs [ jet 
2 poue [ ] 
ryrrey| cas jouw ../] 
Tor erwep| as je dbnaa [.] 
pow eas. [ ly Mepoed[o]e[y €]reyx(e) (ry) (Seiva) 
Ta ruata [ |r (6eiva) fe (9) (deiva) [w]e- . 
10 A jwenpeen| tas ]- Tov dpti Fbx Tax) 
evi Thy ef jay rot (Seiva) GAlyw?  Sadv- 
Ta (ra) owAdyy[ra lai evpe lai? 
Aapvap|eved hrys 6 [ara jodi 
on Wel TaYD Tay ]. ov* Brérww zfov 
is arm Acolryy Neve rolroy Tow Adyov' cupte tay !)rev, 6 Apéyaw 
cai dot[partow ....6 xatarerwxas Tov?] Sdiv wal xara 
Enpav[as tiv Pahagcay «ai wrap Xe@pior emi |ppegv ypnjidricay) xou{ nc) 
6 71 ap [ov Gérns Jee Se 6 arp/ Yepror 
rxev| | [u]éX(avos)- [to ]y[adas) 9, dolvifelas dora y vuxol Aa )ov 
290 «at apt euroi jas plor (oxAwrous) 7 cai Liuu)p(ens) xorlép lous 7 xaj bda[ ros] 
op Spipan (?) 
wavra| \elw@ras] emi| yp(ade)] rév trro( wel wero) Adyar) eri [yeprayy cafapow"| 
-seees Jerpawenn//(?) “Tous, 6 8€ roy “Oc{row !]. av urora.. 
sett, Jepaet podicbipra cvr7jpulotjer o ‘AawAl yriay] 
ery Juraw eLohorgcer jay ofc avjayedty a [d][vJa 
18 [aris Jeacid Jnl - J@al ..].[..] 0p 
aler., even [, ob dv] rpduer Bul Gos % 
lof . -«+ Jae 8[d][s. jew wal w@dvas €| wou ad 


Le | 
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iepeo .. Jer .[€][ 7rd ]eoveor wai yelvod pos? le 
OTts| jy | ‘Ovelepaityrop ? 1, pl ].Ae Ta 
go €or THe? jer'raw = serry.. [ - ].--. eal Tpit ogy 


THe «lepariy Aéyau ta troyeypapper fa, ir]a cord pndev) (Bove awoxpicu- 
érixa[Aotpal ce, law, cal TaB]awl wai Miyanh «[ai] “PadarA wai op 


6un| aug i wai] ve Ta Sper wh alde]s we waped ely 
dav[ ralopevons ? wadytas, adda ely éF ipa elaepyerte 


38 al ypqylatioatm jot wlepi tod (Seira) wpdypalr(os) . jeaca ynry vam. 
Taira ypalyov els @idAa] Gadens «aj Olés cov mplos xedad( iv), 


So much I have made out of the fragments up to the present, The only possible 
supplement of the magic word pJe@yoxale in |. 9/10 (P. Mimaut, |. 158: 6 thw jyéoay 
derifen | vel yopaa—see my edition, p. 30) makes it evident that the fragment attached to 
shis side of the column at any rate is not placed at the correct distance from the ends of 
the lines, On the other hand I doubt whether the end of |. 10, #8 rayv—into which the 
abbreviation is to be resolved—can be connected with any other word than the precedent 
dp7i; cf. e.g. P. Bibl, Nat. 1593; dFor ri (8etva) THs (Geiva) wpos Eue Tow (Geiva) ris (Setva) 
dprs, Hoy, ray; tid. 2908; dEov... orjepor aprs taxyv in the middle of the prayer. But 
certainly #69 taxv ordinarily concludes the prayer addressed to the deity invoked. 

L.11/12 dtav/ra sufficiently shows that the lines on this right side are in proper order, 
The word is in itself very interesting; it has been hypothetically restored by Blass in the 
fragment of Empedoeles, fr, 84 Diels, |, 25: (at) yourniot Slarta retpyato Peaweaimiciv— 
ef. davraiog and J, xxi. 116, wokAd & dvarta edravra Twdparta te Goypia + mAOow, 
furthermore écavra, éravra. That the lines are too short accorling to the arrangement in 
the facsimile (Pl. 65) appears from the supplements inserted above, |. 15 £, espec, 1. 20 £ 


Ll. Perhaps ayalyijufo]s? and |. 2 d-yery[y. 

1, 2. ayvjieag: of. P. Bibl, Nat 897; eiaAdoee abrav tar (eiva) dvOpwarov dyvicas 
(m2. avrov) are evvoveias eri Hyléepas) y', At the end of the line we may perhaps supply 
yodpe totroy Tor Novow ets cr8npaw (poduSijy, cto.) Adulwav- Hue, etc, In fact, the ayeoryr, 
is often addressed to the Sun and to the demons of fire, love being itself flaming fire in the 
minds of magicians as well as poets. If »y¢rey[oas—or, as Mr, Bell reads, ongred{ —is 
correctly supplied, the inscription mentioned has been very short; here is another detail of 
the ritual preseriptions—fasting you haye to make use of the magic procedure and incanta- 
tion, and the evening (1, T) is the only time fit for an ayaryy. L. 8: Mepered[ole| (P. Bibl, 
Nat. 337, 1403); the last word Mr. Bell reads ey" (Geiva}—ecither we have to take this as 
€ Jueryu(e) (rape) (Seine), ms. €woi, referring to P, Bibl. Nat, 372, ai Zveyxav pos rap (éeira) wai 
KaTarxyes auTis ti Apoow ral tiv wow, ete. or we may venture to read er, viz, at 
Ex(e)x(ev) (j) (Beiva), 

L. 9. jv (7) (Geiva): itis not absolutely necessary to supply érexer; cf.,¢e.g., P. Bib). Nat, 
527; ey o (beiva) Oy 9} (Seiya), 2008, 2909, L. 11 eri thw efeeivns olxiav: wis, é.Oé; 
pia jar ro (deiva) GA[ nr]? blavra (ra) orAdyy[va, viz. efoed Ge, addressed to the demon 
invoked ; of, P, Bibl. Nat, 1522, 1528: xaicov atrijy ta ordayyva (ih, 1543); P. Oal. 1,3: 
cetytycoy tyr (Seiva) eai dveryor altiis THY éeEuty wAevpay «ai elcedOe as Spovrn, ete. 
L, 13: of. BP. Bibl. Nat, 2039: +é\er rehéaw drraocdyjy, ib, 295, | 
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L, 14. avrorrjor probably better than ovetpairyror; of. |. 17 ypnu(aricor), L.15: ef. 
P. Lond, 46, 150 and 121, 234; dpa rarray P. Bibl, Nat, 1780. L. 16: ef. P. Bibl. Nat. 
1323: dAdo: wopgdllo wopaci? xopvoun (so the words are divided in the MS.), 6 veleas wal 
ceiay THY olxouperny, 6 KaTaTeT Mans Toy aellwor dw, ctc., avawen yon pou Tov (Serra) Tor 
éaipova TavrTys THY PUxTOS XY pnpaTiaal pow wepi Tod (Siva) tp(ayuatos). L. 18 ec de ete. 
looks like a variant to wav yerpior éi]ppeov in the preceding line, 

1.19, We have many recipes for the composition of magic ink, "lexdr péXar, etc. It 
is appropriate here to quote P, Bibl. Nat. 3199: ceevi pédavos év ob Set ypddew robs 
kadapovs xal To cAAdyriop: aptewicia povoxXwvos, xaTavayen, oor (80 MS.) dowieay 
vicohawy y, xapixal loyades +’, aifady ypvooyourn, Gadrdo doirixos dpaemnod +, ddpos 
Gakaron;; P. Berol. 1, 244 has much the same ingredients, but here the foam of the sea is 
replaced by spring-water (fSwp wyyaior); of course we may also think of i8ep SuSpimor, 
woTdusor, xpyvator, Cyvov, dadeoaior—each of them suits a magic invocation, although the 
different usage of them stated in P. Bibl. Nat. 222 is to be kept in mind. LL. 20 yév8pos 
Aifavov is mentioned in P. Berol. 2,13,20. L. 21 yapryy, rerramov, Xewiba ete. lL, 22: 
ef. P. Lond. 46, 164: tworakor wou wavra ra baipdma, ete, L, 23: of, Weasely's edition ; 
Aesculapius here takes the function of Anubis, wadsa@évra, probably for wedecPévra, said 
of the dismembered Osiris [weAso@évra is perhaps a possible reading. H.1 BJ], L. 24, The 
demon invoked is commanded to obey—if not, some other demon or more powerful magic 
shall compel him to obedience (avayxaly, not the conventional dvarycatan), 

L. 26. We may compare, eg. P. Bibl. Nat. 244; é» tpéuer yi SvBos “Asdns ovpavos 
nds cede. The text I have given here according to Mr, Bell's copy; but it is really very 
tempting to write SalcijAevwy [the space is too large; the fragments are at present 
mounted too close together, H. 1. B,], and in the following line to supply 8[o¢ iey pv [the 
space suits, but the letter before » does not look like v; s ia suggested. H. I. B.] «al o@évos 
é|yol, ete, Some such supplement is necessary after the preceding praise of the god's or 
demon’s almighty power (a preceding imperative inroral For, |. 22, is of course very hypo- 
thetical), Only personal inspection of the papyrus might perhaps bring us nearer to the 
original arrangement of the fragments, LL, 28 : cf. P. Bibl. Nat. 1850: yened wor wd pedpos 
eal Tapactatys wal oveipoTopras. 

L. 29. We might expect something like aveipairnror aifwpov: Bake ra érri THe... Te 
imme (ef, €.g., <o3wpo¢ irria in the “ Mill of Saturn,” P. Bibl. Nat. 3006, as ingredient of a 
sacrifioe) dori... eal tpivroy («ai ypié) cou Thy eedadsjy. 

L. 34. ¢arl , of, eg., P. Lond. 124, 24: @vpoxdroyor, wpos wavras wotoby+ wore? yap 
mpos éyGpovs al katayopous cai Ayetas (pap. kaTyyopas eal XpoTmr) eal doBove Kaj 
davtacuous dveipew; P. Lond. 121,579: @vAaxty}p10r—arpos darradcpata. The laurel is 
used for procuring mantic dreams just as in P. Lond. 121,802: P, Berol. 7, 64, But Jahveh 
and his angels have replaced Apollo in the prayer to the deity, L. 36: P, Lond, 46, 393: 
mpos kebadijs cov ride: ror vaor, 

I may use the opportunity to re-edit the fragment C im Kenyon's edition, p. 115; of my 
paper, The Greek Magical Papyri, etc. (Videnskaps-selskapets Forkandlinger, 1923, no, 3, 


p. 20); 
x latpe tAse, yatpe Dal Spind ? 
xaipje MeyayA, yaipe Aw [Ste erixahotpas 
THlv leyey Tot law) cal TH Sivayur tod ZaSagl@ wai rh 
xpldrog rod ‘Abwvai] xai Hy erervyciay Tod aSavabal pada 
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5 «ali Thy Tiyny Tod aleaupayapape: .o opoilas) thy ve 2 yplapparay) 


PTE ese: peoea...elta ov ypdyow vf laea A(deyor) 
ee - O}re ida |a(ov)| ra[8le (vopata) rod dyadod baluovos aptro[ir- 


xvloupe 8 lpirrarypedp: Spire apovafapfa cep 
xpiblexvoupa ! lade coi(vd) eal tTeXerdy wot TodTo [xapr- 
19 «6«aklul eg? 

L. 5. royne, vieny, ete.; we expect Adve (yodde, wpooriPe:, ete.) duoles, ete. ve 
(Ken. «, but I think the a of ada», in the line above misleads our eyes): probably here 
is a word for “formula” (cf. crjAq); we might expect Ad(-yow). L.7 Bas (or Sos foi) yap, 
emctvyiay or the like. The fragment on the left side may now be placed in the correct 
distance from the right side due to the magic words filling up the lacunae, L. 10: probably 
we have here an adverb or we may have the object for rékevov. For fragm.b (Ken. p. 115) 1. 
we have to retain wapayrimay = rapévripor, cf. |. 8 éraxokov@jaom (= &rec Oar). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 
A. PAPYRI (1923-1924) - 


By H. IDRIS BELL 


(Ttave to thank Mr. Tod, Mr. W, H. Buckler, Mr, Norman H. Baynes, and Mr. EL J. M. Milne for references 
and the loan of books, and many authors for their kindness in sending me copies of their works. As before 
I have not included references to articles in works such as Pavuy-Wiesowa-Knout or, as a rule, to mere 
notices which add nothing to the subject dealt with.) 

L, Lirenanr Texts. 
(Omitting religious and magical works, for which see § 2.) 

General. The last part of the Ozyrhynchus Papyri included no liternry texta, and the year has indeod 
been singularity burren in the publication of new literary papyri. FP. Oxy. xv has been reviewed by K. Fr. 
W. Scamipr (@.04. CLaxxvi, 1924, 1-17), who is as usual liberal in conjectures and supplements, Bon 
of them rather extensive, but 1 understand that the majority do not stand the test of submission to the 
MSS. The publication of literary papyri by Wrenn referred to last year (Journal, x, 147) is reviewed by 
A. Rfostacyt] (Mie. di Fil, N.S, 1, 1924, 134-5). The only new publication I have noted is one by 
Fa. Braver of some Heidelberg fragments, These comprise the following: (1) Fragmenta, none large, 
most of them minute, of an obviously late lyric (or lyrics), In E4+F a reference to the story of Tereus and 
Itys is cortain, in C+D possible, and the whole may perhaps be on the sami The metre is an 
anapacetic dimeter with an inmbus in the last foot. ‘There-are many curious compound words. P. Heid. Inv. 
No, 222, 2nd/Srd cent. (2) Questions and answer; an interesting addition to the class of literature, so 
popular in the Middle Ages, known as erotapooryscis, Inv, No, 1716 verso, 2nd cent, (3) A further fragment 
of Inv, No, 1701, previously edited by Brangn in his OVAPTYTIKA (/ournal, x,147). This contains portions 
of cols, © and ¢. #rugmente aus der Feidetherger Papyrusscemmlin y, in Philofogus, LX2x. (N.F., uxxry), 1925, 
ttl —Al, 

A very useful volume has been published by C. HH. Otorarnen. This is a register of the literary texts 
on papyrus discovered up to date arranged under authora or (in the case of abonyinous works) subjewts 

The similar list in Kexvon's Palasography of Greet Papyri has long been out of date, and even the more 
recent one in ScHUBAnt’s Minfitreng is already becoming antiquated, so that the new ons, though not 
ahaglutely exhaustive (in such matters exhaustivanes: is an ideal hardly to be realized), is « valuable 
addition to the literature of the subject, It does not however include Christian texts; and it may be 
suggested to the author of any future work of the kind that ita utility (if also the labour involved) would 
be greatly increased by the inclusion of references to at least the more important discussions of the papyri 
concerned. OLnraTHEn, very usefully, distinguishes texte on ostraca or tableta, school exercises, and those 
written on the verso of documents, and gives the provenance where known ; but it would have been useful 
also to indicate whether the MSS. referred to are rolls or codices and to note apectally vellum fragment, 
In two concluding chapters OnorarHen discusses, first, “the literary texts in the achools,” and then “the 
chronological distribution and provenience of the literary texts.” The Great Itterary Texts from Greco. 
Homan Egypt: A Study in the History of Civilization, (Cniversity of Wisconsin Studies in the Sociut 
Sctences and History, No. 9.) Madison, 1923. Pp. viii+104. The volume has been reviewed by G. Dfx} 
S[axovis) (fir, di Fil., N.S., 1, 1924, 565-6) and A. Bounenger (Mev. dt. ane, xxv, 1924, 270-1), 

In the recent number of the Arcav A. Konrm continues his review of recently published literary texta, 
This instalment contains the remainder of the prose authors with an appendix of other texts published 
since the first part of the article appeared. Literarische Texte mit Aussohluss der christlichen, in Archiv, VII, 
225-58. T have not thought it necessary to note KGurn's cominants specially in connexion with single 
texts; thove interested in literary papyri may be trusted to turn to his article. 
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Epic Poetry, V. Bimann in his introduction to the Budd Odyssey has « valuable section on the papyri, 
in which he aketchea the history of papyrological discovery, and discusses the evidence of papyri, etc, He 
gives (pp, @2-4) « list of the known papyri of the Odyasy, including a new one (7 fragmenta) containing 
‘portions of sand «, now at Paris, and dating from the 3rd cent. me., and also a small fragment at Geneva, 
of the 2nd or 3rd cent. of our ora, containing a few lines of 3, Jiivoduction oP Odyarde, (Coll. dea Univ, de 
Fronce.) Paris, Belles Lettres, 19284. Vol. 1 Pp. 450 List of MSS, used pp. 10-14; section on papyri 
pp. 51-70, 

Tn certain fragmenta of the British Mussum Otonynee edited by Milne, WiLamowiTz-MoELLENDORFr 
recommixed an account of the return of the Achaeans from Troy (see Journal, x, 148). Hien vox 
GararatxcEes now pointa out that the subject seems rather to be the return of Heracles from the earlier 
expedition against Troy. His view is almost certainly right. Merakles Riekkehr von Ition, in G.GN,, 1923, 
4-H. 

Lhave been unable to seo D, Mxurt, Vatermochungen dber einige Papyriusfraymente einer griechiachen 
Dichtung (Ziirich, 1920, 8°, Pp, 43, Diss), which deals with the hymns edited by Powsnr in Journ, Phaf,, 
sxxtv. I may mention here, mother than below, U. y. Winamowrrz-Mortimsponrr’s Hellentatische 
Dichtwag in der Zeit des Kallimachoa (Berlin, Weidmann, 1924, 2 vole, vill +244, 328). 

Lyric Poetry. The second volume of J. M. Eomonpes's Lyra Gtraeca in the Loeb Library (London, Heine- 
mann, 1924. Pp, viii+470) does not concern the papyrologist so nearly aa vol. ( but contains two papyro- 
logical items, the new Tbycus fragments (P. Oxy. 1700) and the Simonides sayings in P. aie 17... The 
onty review of it 1 have noticed is by A. Rfvaracy1] (fiw. di Pil, N.S, nm, 1084, 560-70). A work by 
G. Borweau(?), Lea chanaona de Mytiline tradwites de TKolien Paprea un papyrus (Montpellier, Firmin et 
Montane (7), 1922), is insecessible to me, A dissertation (lithographed from the author's autograph) by 
J. Gresaren on Prosdische Zichen in den cntiben Handschriften yriechischer Lyriker (Diss, Giessen, 1923. 
Pp, 40) reached me, by the kindness of Prof. Katornerech, just os this is going to press 

J, M. Epmowpes, in » paper read at a mecting of the Cambridge Philological Society, suggesta, 4 propos 
of Lonet's new reading of a fragment of the Aleaens papyrus P. Oxy, 1233 (see Journal, x, 145), the 
restoration MvtAd)}erar, This involves supposing o short a, and be adducea evidence which, he holds, 
suggests the possibility of this. A Sidelight on the Asolic Declension, in Camb, Univ, Reporter, 11 March, 
1024. FP. Maas cites parallels to the idea expressed in |. 11 of fragm. 142 of the Sappho: papyrus 
P, Oxy. 1787. Aadrentess, in JoAresber. Paslol, Vercina cu Berlin, xLvut (1922), 179. 

Elegiace, Epigroms, Satire, BR. Preurren hos brought out a new edition of his Callimachus, It is the 
same aa the former one up to p. 92, after which he adda P. Oxy, 1793. There ia an index verborum. 
Callimacki Fraqmenta super reperta, editio maior. Bonnae, Marcus and Weber, 1923. Pp. 122. It has 
been reviewed by D. Basser (Soll. Fil, Class, xxxt, 6), W. E J. Korren (Afwewm, Leyden, xxx, 1924, 
198-9), BE, Camm (Mev. ét. ane., xxv1, 1924, 174), and A. Rfosraant] (Riv. di Fil, N.S., 11, 1024, 136). 

A. D. Kwox’s First Greek Anthologtat (see Jowrnal, x, 140) has been reviewed by J. M. Enwowps 
(Camb, Review, xiv (1924), 317) and G. Die] S[ascrrs] (fie. di Fil, N.S., 11, 566); and Kwox has himself 
published an important articla on the Cercidas papyrus, giving the reault of recent work on it, in the 
course of which, with the collaboration of Meesrs, Lawacnart and Muuws, he suceseded in placing a 
nutuber of fragments and 40 in determining, very plausibly, the order of columns and poems. He gives 
several new readings, acknowledging help from Mitee The Aerdidtas Papyrus, mm Class. Nev, XXXVI 
(1924), 101-4. ©. Kadoen points out (Aegyptus, v, 1924, 247) that o Strassburg fragment published by 
Ceixent in KAécin, Mes, cxvor (1913), p OO, as Ionic prove is really in elegiac metre. 

Drama and Mime. G. Iratin’s Furipidia Hypapyta (sce Jowrnal, x, 149) bas been reviewed by W. Mone 
(Jfusewm, Leyden, wxut, 1924, 225-7; in German). 

In vol. xurx (1923) of Bvrsians Jafrestericit is « valuable Bericht iiber die Literatur sur gricchischen 
Komédie von 1915-1981 by E. Wier (pp. 95-192). 

In the ostracon text published by J. G. Mrnwe which I mentioned last year (Jouraal, x, 165), 
E. PRaesken recognizes two comic fragmenta, of which he attempta a reconstruction, and on which he 
comments, He points out that they clearly come, like so many similar quotations, from an anthology, 
probably of the class yoyo: yurmeay, Fraginente der nanen Komodie, in Herines, Lx (1924), 362-8, 

I know only from De Ricet's @nfletin a monograph by ©. Laygen on slaves as characters in 
Menander'’s plays. Dr serei persona apud Menandrum, Diss, Bonn, Georg, 1919 Pp. 130. G. Corrona 

discusses the relations between Menander and Terence in an article studying specially the Epitrepontes, 
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ne Sine etieie, tree ra esta ney ceca ceca stevens i CS 
which Sudhaus corrected to ewerpor, the reading évi rpobe au Moiander, in Philologua, LEXE (1984), 
206-7. H. Saver has published a monograph on the plot of the Perikeiromene. De Cireumtonsae Menan- 
irene angumento, (Ktuasiech-Philologisohe Studien, Heft 2) Berlin, E. Ebering, 1922 Pp. 53. .A large 
volume by G. Capoviita on Menander reaches me unfortunately too late for detailed study, but it seema 
best, in view of its obvious importance, to refer to it here, Menanadro, (Publ. di “Aegyptus,” Serio Scien- 
tifien, 1.) Milano, “Aegyptus,” 1924 Pp. viii4+-352. 

peavey AC Aeroduas has been reviewed by L. E. Lown ((¥ess. Journ, xix, 1923-4, 118-9) and 

mmgusly (WAS, XLtv, 1924, 123), and Fasvoct's translation (sen Jowrnel, x, 150) is reviewed by 
0. agen (Boll. Fil, Clas,, xxx, 103-5). BR. Henzoo has edited a posthumous article by Cavers on the 
last mime (the Dream), making «a few corrections to bring it into accord with Kwox’s new tect, and adiis 
an article of his own on the mime as mow reconstructed. OCuvsrvs's article brings out the evidence for 
Herodas's connexion with Cos and then discusses the mime in detail, Der Traum dea JTerondas, in. Phato- 
logis, LXxtx (1924), 370-433. For a note on mime tn, 10, see below, § 2, Pogan cults, 

In connexion with Herodas I may refer to a note by Lowmmcso on the Lith Idyll of Theocritus (the 
Adoniarusas), in which, after quoting some parallels, he elects for the vulgate punctustion, poppa, ddcres 
imwor. Letter xxn to Calderini, in Aegyptus, v (1924), 32-2, 

W. Crosser discusses, firet, the Demades papyrus (Berl, Pap. 18045 in Kuset's Ahetorische Papyri), 
and then WILCKEN's Gymnosophisten (see Journal, x, 151). A propos of the first he sketches the relution 
of this clase of literature to the “ Heidnische Mirtyrerakten.” Its model waa, ho holds; the “ urkundlicho 
taazedonische Verhandlungsberichts.” Originally the accused was a criminal; then he was transformed to 
4 hero put to death by tyranny. The well-known “Macedonian Dialogue” is another example of the genre. 
CHONERT gives new supplements for certain passages. Literatrergeschichtliches sur Alexandrinerseit, in 
Anz, Wiener Ak., Phil-hist. KL, 12 March, 1924, no, vim. The Demades papyrus is also the subject of an 
article, irianchacible to me, by H. von Ausim, Zum Demudespapyrus, in Wiener Stucien, xian (1922-3), 
(For reviews of Kunst's volume aga whole, ser below, Orators.) 

Musie. The Christian hymn with musical notation published as P. Oxy. 1786 continues to attract 
attention. Ts. REINAcH gives a musical restoration, suggests new readings and eupplernents, and discusses 
the papyrus from the point of view of its musical interest. (nm ancdire de lo musique d'église, in Rev. 
mumcofe, 1 (1922), no. 9,.6-25. C. ont Guanpe deals with both the music (which he too gives in modern 
notution) and the metre, The latter he explains as “ monometri anapestici,” and he quotes analogies to the 
text from classical (pagan) writers, Juno cristiano antieo, in Riv. Jndo-Greco-Ital., vir (1923), 11-17, 
K. Mixscumn discusses the metre, and thinks, as agsinat R, Waaxmn, who believed the middle portion 
to be dactylic, that the whole hymn was purely anapaestic, Zum christlichen frevfolhokatsiymioe aus 
Gxyriyackos, in Pinfologua, LXAXX (1924), 209-13, W. N. Stmamns has also published a note on the papyrus 
A Church Hymn 1700 Yoars Old, in Class, Journ,, xix (1923-4), 663-4. 

Historical Writers, BiLanet's Historilerfragmente (see Journal, x, 151) bas been well reviewed by 
G. De Sasor (frre. Fil, Class, N.S, 1, 1923, 487-90; detailed remarks and suggestions), C. 0. Zunerer 
(Boll, Fil, Class, xx, 145-6), and P. Rousse. (Aer, 4. anc, exvi, 1924, 265-6). 

G. Mavunec und B, Havssovniies have collaborated in an edition of Aristotle's Athenaion Politeia in 
the Budd series of texts. Aristote, Constitution d'Athtnes, Paria, Belles Lettres, 1922 Pp, xxxii+ 102. 
This edition has been reviewed by A. Wintem (Bull. bill. et pd. du Musde belge, xxvin, 1924, 141-3) and 
anonymously (4.8, xiv, 1924, 301); and Havesounnmies himself hos published a note on the volume 
in which be corrects some misprinte and errors (fev. de PA, xuvitl, 1924, 77-0). Kewvow's edition has 
bewn reviewed by W. A. G[onicHun) (Hermathena, 1022, 341). F. E. Ancock discusses the difficulty of 
the dates indicated by Aristotle for the exiles of Peisistratus. After rejecting various attempta to anlve 
the problem, he suggests that they are an interpolation of alternative datings to account for tho r required 
period, viz. 5+1lor6410, The Eviles of Peisistratus, in Class, Quart, xvii (1024), 174-81. RJ. Bornes 
holds that in the disputed passage xuxix, 6 there is no question of restoring to the Areopagus ita jurisdiction 
in murder cases, since this was never taken away; Aristotle's meaning is that the amnesty was not to 
include murderers, for murder involved religious pollution, Note om Arcetorle Constitution of Athens 
aewie, 5, in Class. Phil, xrx (1024), 175-6. 

In an article an the trial of Epaminondas, in whith he elects for Plutarch's account (in a modified form) 
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as against Diodorns’s, M, Cany uses the evidence of the Mel/enioe Oawrhynchia for the existence of a federal 
tribunal in Boeetin, which ho believes still existed, and that Epaminondas was tried before it. The Trial 
of Lpammondas, in Class, (oart,, xv (1924), [B24 

W. RB. Hattmay, in a note on Herodotus's story of Cleisthenes and the Sicyouian tribes, refers in 
passing to the Ephorus (7) fragments, P. Oxy. 1365. Orthagorisws, in Clase, How, uxxvii (1924), 15, 

E. L{onmt) points out that P. Oxy. 665 is a fragment, not of a Sicilian history, as the editors took it, 
but of an account of Philoctetes (reading wo Ddpov rd oxéNos), Bod, Quart. Ree, rv, 172. 

T have referred above (under Drama) to CaGwent's discussion of WmoKes’s Alerender der Grose und 

(rators, In some notes on the text of Aeschines U, von Winamowrre-Moniesporrr uses P, Oxy, 
1626, Leefriielte, crxxxvil, in Hermes, 11x (1924), 205-7. 

Besides the articles on the Demades papyrus noticed above under Drama, Kuner's Réetorische Papyri 
(see Journal, ¥, 151) has been reviewed by G. Aumows (Pal, Woek., xurv, 1924, 1249-52), G, D[e) Sfaxcrim] 
(Mtiv, Fil. Class, N.S., 0, 1924, 491-2), and K. Fa. W. Somsmpr (O.LZ., , XXvn, 1924, 455-6), An article 
on the volume leoviow Th: News fiterartche Papyri der Berliner Sammiung, in Wiener Blitter (10234, 6) is 
not accessible to me, 

Philosophy. K. Kutren has published an article on the Antiphon papyrus, P. Oxy. 1364, which he 
discusses chiefly from the philosophical point of view. Over de Jougst-Onitdelte Fragments ran den Soprlvat 
Antiphon, in Mecedeelingen AL Amsterdam, Afd, Letterkunde, Deel 53, Serie A. Amaterdam, J. Miller, 
1920. Pp, 19-52. G. Coprota contributes to the new number of Aegyptus (v, 1024, 213-20) an article on 
the papyri of Plato, which I have not yet bad time to read. Appunti taforho af papiri di Platone, 

In a review of P. Oxy, xv already referred to Scamp (p. 11) mentions a re-edition of Oxy. 1797 by 
Dieta in the achtrige to the 2nd yolome of hia Vorsnératiter, p, xxxv if. and by himself in the Ist Heft 
of Human, Gyranasiwm, 1924, 11 f£, but I have been unable to see either work. 

A. Rostaasr is publishing » long and detailed article on JewsEn's PAifodemos ther die Gedichte (see 

Journal, X, 152). Filodemo confro [ estetica classica, in Are, Fil, Clas, N.S, 1 (1993), 401-23 (1. Com- 
ponicne ¢ twiso logieo del V fibro Dep) rormparer), 0 (1084), 1-28 (to be continued), The volume has 
also been reviewed by R. Parurraow (PA, Woeh,, xiv, 1924, 417-21; laudatory: important}, F. Dowr- 
sHiFF (J), £at.-Z., N.F., 1, 1924, 415-20), and V. S[cHoupEnEr] (AUS, xiv, 1924, 299), 
An edition of tha papyris MSS. of Demetrius Laco by V. De Fatco (J'Epicureo Demetrio Lacone, 
Napoli, Cimmaruta, 1924), which is inaccessible to me, is reviewed by E. Broxowe, It shows, according to 
the reviewer, “una concecenza per la sua etd veramente rara della letteratura epicuren, assai notevole 6 
riceo soume di congettura, giudizio personale, bella coltura filologica.” Biasoxe makes some criticisms 
and corrections. 4 proposte di una edizione dei paptri di Demetrio Lacane, in Riv. Juto-Greeo-Jtal., vn 
(1923), 181-6. 

Science, medicine, In one of his letters to Calderini (the 24rd) G. Lumproso deals with the confusion 
which converted the geographer Ptolemy into a king. degyptua, ¥ (1924), 33-4. 

W. B. Dawsow has published a brief but interesting account of Coptic medicine with special reference 
to a Cairo paipyros published by CHassinar (Mem. Svat. Pr. Arch Or. xxxu, 1921). He quotes from this 
various prescriptions, with some notes on ther, and concludes with an account and pictures of a Coptic 
surgical instrument ease at Cairo (from Ann. Serv. x), Eyyptian Medicine under the Copta in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era, in Proc. Roy. Soc. Medd. (Hist, Section), xvit (1024), 51-7. (See also 8 5 below, 
on THM fieation. } 

In the recent edition by C, Giammatano and Fr. Votrmen of Apicins, De re coguinaria (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1922. Pp. 06) the editors include (pp. 87-01) the papyri published by Binawen in OWAPTYTIKA 
(see Journal, x, 152). T have referred above to Erianet's recent publication of further fmgments of one 
of these papyri. 

Romances. Lavacyust's Originé has been reviewed by E. Canes (Rev, et, gr., XXXVI, 1923, 558-6]; 
eritical but appreciative). 

ZIMMERMANS's De Charitonis Codice Thebano (see Journal, x, 159) haa been reviewod by 0, Stina 
(Phil, Wok, xurv, 1024, 344; “der fleissigen Arbeit, die anf genauer Kenntnis des Sprachgebrauchs 
Charisous etehi. wird tian fast. i in allen Eingelheiten und in dem Gesumtergebnis zustimmen kénnen"), 
D. C. Hessguma (Mvacum, Leyden, xxxt, 1924, 227-5), and B, A. Minium (Jit. Zentralll,, xxv, 
1924, 626) 
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As this goes to press Lam able to adda reference to a short article by Zommnwann, Supplementa 
Churitonea, in Aegyptus, ¥ (1924), 202-4, = 

Miscellaneous. A propos of the second part of P, Oxy, 1241, which contains a list of inventora, 
Ltuproso, in bis 25th letter to Calderini, recalla a humorous passage in Don Quixote. Aegyptus, ¥ (1924), 
36-7. 

2% Rewiotox, Maco, AarroLoer, 
(Lncluding Texts.) 

Pagan cult, TH, Horrrgn haa published two further parta of his most valuable Fontes Historias 
felons Aeguptiacae (Pars mt awetores @ Clemente Romano wigue ad Porphyrivm continena, Bonnae jn 
aedibus A. Marci et E. Weberi, 1023. Pp, 275-476: Para ay auctores ab Eusehio uague ad Procogtua 
Cucsareensem continens, 1924. Pp, 477-708), The next part will complete the collection and contain 
indexes. Part 1 has been reviewed by K. Partsennaws (Lit. Zentralbl, LEXTV, 1923, 200-10), Parts t and m 
together by A. 8. Hor (Journal, x, 1924, 180-1), 1 alone by W. v. Bissrse (Phil, Woek., xtv, 1924, 
162-3), and Of by the aame (Jaf. Woek., xnrv, 984-5) and G, Raner (Aer, éf. ane, XXVI1, 1924, 259-60), 

Kens's Orphicorum fragmenta haa been reviewed by J, Garrcknx (2. £0t,-2., Mtv, 1923, 273-6; 
landatory) and E. Biasone (Riv, Fil, Cloas., N.S., 1, Lif4, 417-8), A. Rloeracx1] calls attention to an 
article, inmccessible to me, by Ourvient on the fragment of an Orphie ritual published by Smyly aa P.Gurob 1, 
OLIVIER! propounds some new supplements, Aitwale di Misteri reventemente scoperto, in Atti R. Ac, Napoll, 
NB, vinl, 279-205. Rosraon's note in five, Fil, Class, it (1923), 390-2, 

Horrxen’s Geheimlehren von Jamblichus lias been reviewed by J. dttiwun (). it-Z., N.F., 1, 1924, 
562-8) und H. Lersmcana (0.2.2, 1924, 203-5). Horrwer replies to the criticisms of the latter in a 
specially published broad-sheet entitled Entgegnuny. 

A reference must be made to an important publication, the first volume of W.Scorr's ffermetion, This 
has a sub-title which snfficiently explaing its character: The ancient Grek ana Latin writings which 
confain religions or plilosophie teachings ascribed ta Hermes Trismegiatus, edited with English tranalation 
and notes, Volume t: /ntroduction, Terts and Translation, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. Pp. 540 with 
frontispiece, 304, For matter of interest to papyrologiata see pp. 130° (P. Berol, 9764) and 304 ff. (Mimaut 
Pap.) (1 owe this information to Mr. A. D, Nook.) 

T know only from a review by F. Manot (Aegyptus, ¥, 1924, 95-7) a work by M, Mopioa on the priests 
and ecclesiastical organization of Graeco-Roman Eyypt. It is apparently a useful summary sketch of the 
subject, intended rather to state existing knowledge than to present the results of original research, 
EL! ordi; adcerdotale ¢ la proprietd ecclesiastion nell’ Egitto greco-romiano, Palermo, 1921. Pp. 64. 
In an interesting article on Parmicke’s edition of the Prince Jonchim Ostraca H, Sorras points out that 
some words taken by PREmigke as names are really priestly titles, rovepemfijces is really “Je grand du 
fancon,” ropdirps “ prétrs de Thet.” In a postscript he recognises these titles in Srimontneny's report on 
excavations in the Thehan necropolia in [808, Le thiaae dOmbos, in Ker, arch., X01 (1921), Avr.Jain, 
24-36. W. SrircELREne pives what seema likely to be the true explanation of the puzzling Wapv (a0 read 
by Scuvpast) of the Gnomon papyrus, He reads the words as yaoy and expluing ax At -ae—" procession" 
(Copt. *maw). Die Kedewtung von yaw in dem Gnomon des Idina Logos, in Archiv, VIL, 185-6, 

In an article on pagan cult-associations, written with special reference to the Basilica of the Porta 
Magyiore, A. D, Nock has some references to papyri. Te Historical Importance of Cult-Associations, in 
Cluss. Rev., xxxviii (1924), 105-9, 

[may just refer in passing to an article by P. Scm~anen on tho royal cults of Hellenistic times, Jhe 
Hegriindung des hellenistischen Ainigakultes durch Alerander, in Alin, xx (1924), 113-37. 

A propos of a passage in P. Berol. 7027 ridiculing the popular conception of Eros as a child A. De Nocx 
discusses this idea, He concludes as followa: “Both Eros, then, and the Cabiric MALS or Eadmilos may 
be considered as the expression in terms of deity of the sacral function of boyhood.” Aros the Child, in 
Clam. Mev,, xxxvitt (1924), 152-5, 

The controversy as to the nature of the carey} of the Serapeum (see Journal, x, 154) continues 
vigorously, having been given new life by vow Worss's Asylwesen, which I noticed lant year. The main 
subject of that book properly belongs to § 6 below, but since most of the reviews deal largely with the 
question of the earoyj | must mention them here alao, Worss's theory that the xdroyoc were refugees in 
asylum in the Serapeum is adopted by H. Loerawanny (2. Vent, Wiss, xx1, 1924, 313) and by C. F. Lun. 
Maws-Havrr, who in the course of « long and important review traverses WitceEN's counter-arguments 
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(Friedrich p. Woets’ Arylieren Agyptena in der Ptolemieront, in Atio, xr, 1924; 217-31). Witckes in a 
noties of his own OLP2.,1, 2 (see Journal, x, 157) replics to Lenmasx-Havcrr in what seems to me a con- 
vincing manner as regards the arguments in question (Arehir, yo, 299-301). HL. Lewann rejecte Worss's 
theory (2. Sav-8t, xntv, 1924, 563-8); P. Koscowagcs, in a lnulatory review of the book, adopta an 
attitude of reserve but mentions some considerations which make against the asylum theory (0.L2., xxv1, 
1924, 195-9}; and L. Wenger agrees in the main with Wicken but points out certain diffieultios aa 
regards the beginning and the end of the xaruyy. He suggests that the would-be caroyor offered an oath 
which the pricats could accept or reject (P. Zit-#., N.F., 1, 1924, 207-306 ; thie ia a review of 0. FZ, 1, 
Land 2). Lastly, I must refer to a very elabornte article by P. Gonm.ot (written before the appearance of 
Woras's book) on the whole subject of the supposed connexion between Christian monasticiam nod the 
pagan cults, particularly the xaroys of the Serapeum, in which, after a careful ord well-documented survey 
of the available evidence and the literature which it bas evoked, he decisively rejects the thoory af a con- 
nexion. He discusses the various theories as to the nature of the caroyy, rejecting them in turn but without 
definitely propounding a theory of his own. Lev origines du wiutcieme chréties ot Concienne religion de 
i Bgupte, in flech, de science rel,, x1 (1920), 200-54, am (1981), 20-88, 168-213, 328-61, xm (1922), 
46-68, 

G, P. Werren has published what seems an lmportant article, though, being in Swedish, it is auintel- 
ligible to me, on the Isis liturgy and the Tmouthes papyrus, P. Oxy. 1380 and 1381. Tut ngfennce dokument 
fran dea religion ayakretiamen ¢ Egypten under romeraba dyjecrtiden, in Eranos, xvi (1918), 114-60, Ev. 
Heeccra, among sume epigrmphical notea which fall outside my soupe, publishes aninscription of a.p, 162-3 
mentioning Zuryermns Gear “Iodor Sarcgewe, Hull, Soc, Arcd, d' Alex, N.S, ¥, 273, no. 16. 

In «a note on the interesting papyrus B.G.0, 1216, W. Srimc¢etnens points out that the mame 
‘AgeoweBOdeip means “ Hathor, Lady of Aphroditopolis” (Dem. @t-Mr-uh(0)-tpj-he), The papyrus, aw he 
remarks, clearly comes from the Apbrotitopolite nome ; it is o “ Steveraueinandersetzung swischon dem 
Tempelland...von Aphroditopolis und dem Pirkus,” which had reproached the templo authorities with too 
anal] tax-payments. This is their answer. “Adepredddieje =“ Mathor, Herrin von Aphroditopolis, in Archiv, 
wn, 183-3, 

SerroeLtere also deale with the faleun-enlt on the island of Philae, illustrating from a passage in 
Buner’s Mise, Coptie Terta (1015) its survival to the 4th cent, and ite end. The narrative confirms the 
authenticity of the signature Mapxos Ade in the subscription to St. Athanasius's letter to the Antiochenes, 
Der Folteutultus auf der Insel Philae in chrialicher Zeit, in Archiv, vit, 188-8. 

In an important article, showing a wide range of reading, G. Carovita discusses the cult of the rider- 
geal Heron. His main conclusions are as follows :—The rider-god “Hper to whom tomplea were dedicated 
at Magdola and Thesdelphia, and who was represented on the coins of Diospolis, was the Thracian god, a 
hypostasis of Rhesus with characteristics proper to Salazios. The cult was brought by Thracian merce- 
naries from Thrace in the early years of Philadelphus. He trices the factors which helped the diffusion and 
the popularity of the god, who later becaine « Christian rider-saint, J/ dio Heron in Tracia ein Eyitto, 
in div. Fil, Class,, N.8., 1 (1923), 424-67, 

O. Kenn adduces fresh evidence, from Paawursters'’s work on the Alexandrian anti-Jewish literature 
(seo fournal, x, 162 £), for the connexion of the cult of Aion in the Korejon at Alexsnndria with Elousia, 
Ptutos in Alexandreia, in Arch. f. Religionew,, xx (1923-4), 199-200, 

[n an article on the “tears of Nannakos” (Herodas, 11, 10) W. M. Caren calls attention toa Lyoaonian 
inscription mentioning the village of Nororsxepy, which shows that the form waa Nantalos, not Annakos, 
and that Nannakos waa not a“ hypostasie” of Enoch. H. J, Roam suggests that in the oldest version of 
the legend the deluge was perhaps caused bythe tears of Nannakos, The Tecirs of Nannebos ( Horcadaa, Hl, 
10), in Class, Mer, xxxvini (1924), 113, 

Christianity. Biblical and theological texts, | referred last year (Jowrnal, x, 154) to a publication by 
G, Rovere which I had been gnable to see. The author has sinee been kind enough to send mea copy, 
enabling me to supply further particulars, The fragments he publishes contain: Jn 42. 3, 4; 52. 15: 43, 
1, 2; 53.6, 7; Genes, 26.13, 14, ‘The date ia the 4th or Sth cent. (4th is perhaps, from the facsimile, the 
more likely) ; the MS. (P. Christ. 22 @ and 6; bought by Erraem in Egypt in 1920) ia agodex, The com- 
bination of Isainh and Genesis in one volume anggests that it was a “Textbuch fir kultischen Zweck.” 
Moat of RUDBERG's commentary is devoted to the question of format, wz, the writing in narrow columns, 
He gives a list of similar theological und Biblical M33. in the Oxyrhynchus volumes, Septwaginte-Frog- 
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mente unter den Papyri Osloenses. (Videnshapsselatapets Forhandlinger for 1923. No. 2%) Kristinnia, 
Jacob Dybwad, 1923. Pp. 8. 1 plate | | 

R. Krusova has published a short note on the new Coptic codex of St. John, the discovery of which by 
Bacyros (not Perare, as I incorrectly stated) I mentioned last year (Jowrnal, x, 155). Phe Oldest Manu- 
seript of St. John's Gospel in Coptic, in Expositor, 9 S., 1924, 303-5, Since this was written I have seen 
the actual text of the MS., which has now appeared, edited by Tuompson, with an introduction (including 
an account by Perate of the discovery), a collation with the Greek text, an English translation, and a 
Coptic glissary, The Gospel of St. Join according to the earliest Coptic manwscript, (Brit. Sehool of Arvhaeo- 
logy in Egypt and Egyptian Research Account, xxr year, 1923.) London, 1924. Pp. xxxix+70. 43 plates, 

P. Oxy, xvi (below, § 4), which consists mainly of documents, contains three papyri of theological 
interest. Theae aro: 1926, 40 orscular prayer to St. Philoxenus of « type already represented by several 
examples (6th cent.) ; 1927, a liturgical fragment (5th or 6th eont.); and 1928, Psalm xc, uaed as an 
amulet (6th or early 6th cet. ). 

G. Ketors calls attention to MiLwe's publication of the new fragment of Aristides, Apology (see Journal, 
X, 155), and reproduces the text, with some notes. Aristides, Apologia 15, 0-16, 1 im Urtert, in Theol, Lit.-Z., 
xix (1024), 47-8. Another article on the same subject has been published by A. n'Anka. He reconnta 
briefly the history of the text and then gives a French translation of Milne’s text with that of Barlaam ond 
/osaphat in parallel columns. He makes the curious blunder of supposing (1) that the new fragment was 
found. at Oxyrhynehus, for which there is no warrant, the provenance being unknown, and (2). apparently, 
that Oxyrhynchus was situated in the Fayum., L'Apologie d' Aristide of le roman de Barlaam et Josapiat, 
in Rev. d. Quest. Hist, um (1924), 354-9. 

G. Honwer has now published the important Coptic fragment of the Didache (B.M. Or, MS $271) to 
which I referred last year (Journal, x, 155), 4 New Papyrus Fragment of the Didachd in Coptic, in Journ, 
Theol. Stull, xxv, 225-31. Attention is called to the discovery by E. Hexwecxe (Thaol. Lit -Z, xurx, 
1924, 408) and C. Scamrpr (Ein newer Didaohe-Fund, in D. Lit.-Z., N.F., 1, 1984, 95). The previously 
found (Greek) fragments, P. Oxy. 1782, are the subject of an article by R. H. Coxwouny, who reprints the 
fragments and discusses their significance for the text. New Fragments of the Didacha, in Journ. Theat. 
Sted., xxv, 151-3. 

I must refer here toa translation of the Shepherd of Hormns by M. Diseniva, a translation which, in 
8 laudatory review (PAd, Woed., xiv, 1924, 1269-71), P. Toowsen describes as * gewissermassen der Erants 
einer neven Ausgabe.” In an elaborate introduction Diaenius uses the papyrus evidence Der Hirt des 
Hermosa (Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, frgincungshand, rv. Theil), Tubingen, J, C, Et Mohr, 1993, 
Pp. v+415-#44, (eh. 5 M., geb, 7M. 

P. Jgeserep? publishes a fragment of a Christian hymn, formerly in the powession of H, Turniey, 
Hin kirchenpoetisches Papyruafragment, in Aegyptus, v (1024), 183-4, : 

A. E[Haaanp] rejects Schermann's explanation of the prayers edited by C. Schmidt (see Journal, 1x, 
102), By: 2, xxtv, 202-3. 

The 3rd Heft of the new series of Baden papyri ia devoted to an edition by Fa. Braper of » Coptic 
fragment relating to the founders of the Manichaean heresy, apparently from a work contra Manichaens a 
something similar. It contains an account of Scythianws and Terebinthus, and stands nearest ts the 
version given by Cyril of Jerusalem. Verif. a od. bad. Pap-Samml., Heft 3, Yin loptisches Fragment 
liber die Begriinder des Manich@izmua, Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1924. Pp, 16. 

T must Just refer to the appearance of C, Scumrpr’s eagerly expected edition of the Coptic text of 
the Pistia Sophia, There ia an interesting introduction, Coptica, 1, Pistis Sophia, Hanunine, Gyldendal, 
1925, Pp. xxxix+456, 

Documents and history. H. Dateware haa published an important work on the Egyptian martyrs, in 
which, after an account of the variouv persecutions, and an examination of Eusebius's evidence, he deals 
in detail with the later authorities (synaxaria, ete.). In an appendix be gives (1) a Greek Padi ot 
Paphnutius from the unique MS., Vatioan Greek 1660 ; (2) 8 revised text of the Latin Passion of Psotius 
published by Wilhelm from two MBS, ; (4) a collection of variants from MS. Bodl. Fell 3 to the Passion of 
Dioscorus. There is an Index of Saints. Les Martyra dEgypte. Bruzolles, Soc. dea Bollandistes, 1993, 
Pp. 221. ~ 

N. H. Bavwes discusses two vexed questions in connexion with the Great Persecution. I. The Fourth 
Hdic.—A Suggestion. He thinks the edict was due to Galerits, Maximian hesitated to enforce it. til] 
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Galerius threatened war, when he gave way. Then Galerins confronted Diocletian with a fait accompli ; 
he, broken in health, yielded, but soon afterwards alxlicated. The theory seema likely on the whole 
evidence, though it may be pointed out, as regards the dates of martyrdoma, that the fact that they cannot 
be proved befory a certain date does not make it certain that they did not occur, LL The Chronology of 
the Ninth Book of the Historia Ecclesiastica of Eusebius. Against Law.on (in his Huscbiana) he attempts to 
establish the correct sequence of events. He concludes: ° Provided that we do not identify the message 
of Constantine of the autumn of 312 with the ‘ Edict of Milan,’ the chronology of the ninth book...is oon- 
siatent with itself and with our other authorities.” Two wVotes on the Great Persecution, in Claas, (peart., 
xvii (1924), 169-94. 

Karpine'’s Lebelii (sem Jowrnal, x, 156) has been reviewed by H. Gowrz (Dofumente awa der Decischen 
Christmverfolguag, in Theol. £it.-2., xLIx, 1924, 204-8) and WinckEeN (Archiv, v1, 207-8), 

For some important documents bearing on Church history in the 4th cent. and a possible early 
reference to Christianity see below, § 3, Hunt's ewe anol Christians, 

I have referred above, under Pagan cults, to GOoRTLLOTs Ler origtace du monachiame chrdtien. 

One of the most important events of the period reviewed is the posthumous publication of J. Masrrno's 
history of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, prepared for press by the late A. Forrgscvs and, after his death, 
by G. Wrer. It is in a sense only o fragment, for none of it waa revised by the author, some chapters were 
unfinished, wid in particular the later portion was so imperfect that nothing could be done with it, and it 
was necessary to end the volume with the year 616 instead of with the Arab conquest ; but the devoted 
labours of the editors have made it appear far loss like ow fragment than might have been expected. 
Masrrno's work was always of high quality, showing, despite hia youth, wide knowledge and critical judge- 
ment, and this volume, though it has of course shortcomings (doubtless more than it would have shown 
had the author lived to complete it), is a masterly work, which will be of immense value to all students of 
Byzantine Egypt. The narrative is clear and readable, in itself no small achievement when we remember 
how confused and confusing are the petty squabbles and endles# ramifications of echiem with which the 
author had to deal, and the volume is a mine of information. Mistoire dea Potriarches df Alexandrie depuis 
fa mort def Emporeur Anastase guaquiit la reconciliation des églises jacobites (518-616). (Bibd, de P Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, ocxxxvi fase.) Paris, Champion, 1923. Pp, x¥4429. It haw been reviewed by W. E. 
Crem (Journ, Theol. Stwal, oxv, 1924, 425-32; important) and H. L Bene (Journal, x, 1924, 209-12), 

H. Di ecenare] has published an interesting article on the Oxyrhynchua calendar (P. Oxy. 1357). He 
gives the text in full and follows it with a detailed discussion, He holds that the waras waa the local 
Bishop, for whose temporary absence at Alexandria arrangements had been made. Le Calendrier d'Gry- 
rhyaque pour Panndée 535-396, in Anol. Bolland. xu, 83-99, 

EL J. M. Minwe hes edited a British Museum papyrus (P. Lond, 45541849) containing a table of 
Psalms and lections for Lent, The papyrus, which ia probably of the 6th cent., makes an interesting 
nddition to our knowledge of the history of the liturgy. Aorly Pasims and Leetions for Lent, in fournal, x 
(1924), 276-82, 

| have referred above (3 1, Muse) to reviews of the Christian hymn from Oxyrbynohus. 

GHeEninrs Lettere cristione (see Journal, x, 155) has been reviewed by C. put Guaxne (Riv. Jndo-yreco- 
tfad., Vir, 1924, 172-3), H. D[etenare] (Anel, Bolland, xu, 1924, 173-4), and W. Sonvaagr (O.L.2., xxv1, 
1923, 561}. References to some further reviews will be found in Aagypiua, v (1924), 114, no. 3976, 

P, Oxy. xvi (below, $3) contains many documenta which are of interest to the student of Christian 
antiquities. 

I may refer briefly to the publication of vols, 1 and mi of F. J. Déwoun’s Xeyz. 1 Band. Der Heilige 
Fisch. Pp. xvi+656. Index. 01 Band. Same aub-title. Pp. xviii+104 plates. Miinater in Westf., Aschen- 
dorff, 1922. The work has been reviewed by C. Crummen (Theol, Lit.-2., xiv, 1923, 511-3; favourable ; 
disagrees on certain points) and H. L{teramaxs] (2. newt, Wiss, xxi, 1924, 147-8). 

HB. Mouwsten shows that the Sibylla often mentioned in Coptic literature is really the pagan Sibyl. First 
associated in the apocryphal acriptures with Enoch, she became a Christian saint, the object of a cult. 
La Sibyile Aleranarine chez las Coptes, in Bull. Soc. Arch. d' Alex, N.B, v, 196-201. 

Mane and astrology. To. Horrses haa published the second part of his monumental work 
Gracco-Egyptian magic. This part, which, like the first, haa been written out, with admirable toialey abr 
care, by Wessniy and reproduced from his autograph, deals with the methods employed. Though Horner 

treats only of one department of magic his work ia a storehouse of information on many aspects of the 
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subject and, with Preisennaxz’s Corpus of magical papyri (which, it is good news to hear, is now actually 
being printed), will furnish students of magic with an amount of iuaterial which should satisfy the most 
Voracious appetite for some time to come. Griachises-dgyptiacher Gfenbarungazauber, Seine Methoden. 
(Stud, sur Pal. w. Pop., xx0u1.) Leipaig, Haessel, 1924. Pp. 172. 145 illustrations, 

Fo. Donwsetrr has published an important work, in which he uses papyri, on the magical use of the 
alphabet. Das Alphabet in Mystit und Magic. (rocycia, Stuction cur Geach. dea antibon Welthitdes w. der 
grisch. Wissenschaft, brg. v. F, Bout, Heft van.) Leipsig, Teubner, 1922. Pp. vi+177. Reviewed by 
O. Werxneton (f) Lit-z., N.F., 1, 1024, 181-90: favourable) and F. Lr. Guirrrrg (Journal, x, 141). 

{ have referred above (Pagan cults) to W. Scort’s Hermesion. 

E, Prrensow has reviewed Paanpizet’s Negotium Peramiulans in Tenebris (fyc-Neugr, Jahrb, 1, 
1924, 400-10), 

Errnum's Fopyrus mugigues groce de Paris bas beon roviewed by A. O[ALDERINt) (deyypties, ¥, 1924, 
100-10), K. Pretsexpanx (2. Lit.-2., NF, 1, 124, 1506-7), and H. J. Rose (see below), his article on the 
Lonion magical papyri by Poet pans (D, Lit-Z., N.F., 1, 1643), and that on the Berlin papyri by the 
same (fat, Zentralbl, cxxv, 1924, 990), H. J. Rose (Class. fee, XXXVI, 1934, 213, along with the article 
on the Paris papyri), and P. Trossns (Paul, Wock., Xtav, 1924, 1152), 

C, PRemexnans has published some notes on P. Berol. a025, with new readings. This Ppyrua, with 
5020, is to begin his Corpus of magioa! papyri. Spicilegivm criticum ad pap, Berol, S085, in Aegyptus, v 
(1024), 21-8. 

I have already referred above to a copy of Psalm xo used ns an amulet, which appears in P. Oxy. x1 
(no..1928). The volume also contains « horoscope for the year 405 (2060) and three Gnostic charms against 
‘SeOTpions, ofa not uncommon type (a similar document was last year acquired by the University of Michigan) 
— 2061-1 

Ca. Gotaxenent has reviewed Erram and Fuiparcusex's Christliches Amulet? (Rew, de Pifiat. den Rel, 
LEXEvE, 123, 128-9), Errneu has himself published some furthor interesting articles. One doals with 
the magical device ef slandering the beloved with a view to obtain power over hor (or an enemy with the 
aaine object), The article has special reference to a pastage in the great Paris papyrus, Zhe ritwelle diaFodn, 
in Symbolac Osloenses, 1924, fase. 2, May, 44-56. This is followed by an extremely Interesting Appendix 
(Jer dutGodes und dite magiachen Memente im V,T., py. 60-61), to which Erramy calls attention to the peed 
of further investigation into the Inayical element in the New Testament. Another, mhiscellansous, article 
contains one note which comes within the sphere of this bibliography, on the papyrus published by 
CAMPEELL Boxsxn (see Jowrnal, x, 156), making some sugeestiona, Varia, op. cit, Tl-4; eae p. 71£, 
note 44. A third, dealing with a Scandinavian inscription, contains references to ancient analneio 


A. Kjer, 1924, 1-10 of off-print, 

There is just time to refer to an article by G, Mitactrs, Notes sur quelqucs perpyrits magne, in 
Aegyptus, y (1924), 141-52, which arrives as this is going to press, 

W. Sriecetivens illustrates by quotations from Hieroglyphic, Demotic, and Coptic texts the belief in 
the evil eye, He suggests that it came into Egypt from the Libyans, perhaps with Din, XX, which 
was of Libyan stock. Der bose Blick tm altdgyptiachen Glauben, in Zettachr, J: dg. Spr., tex (1924), 149-54. 
In an article on a small boll used as a charm againat the evil eye K. Kavornernscy gives an account of the 
practice and of the belief in the evil eye, with some references to papyri Das (lickchen im Oberhassisohen 
Afuseum ou Giswen, in Heimat im Bild (fealage mean Giessener Anzeiger), 1024, 18 Deo. 

3, Ponnicarions or Nox-Lrrenagt Texvs, 
(NB. Miscellaneous notes on and corrections of documents previously jnublished are Placed in 9 below.) 

U. Witcees has published a further instalment of his UP#., containing nos, 59-105 (pp. 207-499), 








(D. Lit.-Z., N.¥., 1, 4994, 297-206), and all three by A, Campenni (Aegyptus, ¥, 1924, 279.80), | 
(. (, EpGan continues his series of selected taxts from the amasing Zeno archive, the wealth of which 
eceua almost inethaustible, for there is as yet hot the slightest falling-off in the interest of the papyri 
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published. During the year under review three instalments have appeared, The first (Selected Papyri from 
the Archives of Zenon, in Ana, Sere, xxm, 73-08) contains the following documenta; 73. A valuation for 
customs purpose, very important for our knowledge of tho customs tant, of a consignment of goods to 
Pelusium destined for Apollonius and others. May—June, 25 mc.; 74, An account for payment of 
porterage on the same goods, 259 m0.; 75. An account*relating to a consignment of ofl, also valuable for 
the customs, ds well as for oil prices; 76. Drafts of letters from Zeno to friends in Palestine concerning 
sone mecaped sluves; an interesting and valuable addition to cur evidence on the aluve trade. Probably 
260.0. (On this papyrus see below, §4, Tepegrapiy.) The second (op. eit, pp. 187-208) contains the 
following: 77. Account of linen garments and napkins sapphed during a journey in Palestine, 257 nc. ; 
78. Satyra, a fomale harp-player, to Zono, on an unpaid allowance of clothing, aa. ; 79. Nicias to Apollonins, 
on fruit trees; interesting. 19 Jan., 257 2c.; 80. Amyntas to Zeno, on the arrest of Demetrius and the 
recovery of some plate. Received 1 March, 257 p.c.; 81. The same to the samo, same subject. 27 March, 
257 nv.; 82 The same to the sume, introducing Zopyrus. 27 March, 257 b.c.; ©. Zoilua to Alexander. 
26 Apr, 257 s.c.; $4. Toubias (the Palestinian sheikh) to Apollonius, with a eunuch and four young slaves, 
17 Jone, 267 mc.; 85, Apollonius to Panncestor, 15 Nov., 257 6.0.; 96. Petition to Zeno from Dionysins, 
a atometres, wo.; 87, Phaneisis, another mtometres, to Zeno, wd.; 88, Mys to Zeno, 24 Apr, 246 nc, The 
third (Ann, Sere, xxiv, 17-52) contains, besides some corrections to no, 75, the following further texts: 
0. Dromon to Zeno, wa, very interesting for its mention of a prescription by “the god” (doubtless 
Sarapis) of Attic honey for the eyes ; 90, —to Zeno, enclosing a copy of a letter of Apollonius. 16 Apr. 
218 n,c.; 91, Apollonius to Zeno on the building of temples at Philadelphia. 27 Apr., 256 or 255 nc; 
92. Apolloniua to Zeno, vd, instructing him to show a distinguished visitor round the town; $4. Apollonins 
to Zeno, referring to the Feast of Isis. 17 Dec., 256 5.c.; 94. The same to the same, on the planting of 
fruit trees, 27 Deo, 25 5.0,; 06, The same to the same, on the planting of pines. 27 Dec, 256 nc.; 06. The 
same to the same, ou the planting of vines and olives 7 Jan., 255 a.c.; 97. The same to the same, on the 
purchase of cattle. Spring of 255 n.c,; 08, The same to the same, on the hay harvest. 24 July, 255 6.0, ; 
60. The same to the same, on o dispute about vineyards. 24 July, 255 5.c.; 100. The same to the same, on 
the taking of shoots from olives. § Oct., 255 n.c.; 101. The same to the same, to secure contractors for 
work on # canal, 7 Dec, 254 5.c,; 102, Plato to Zeno, an interesting letter of introduction. 1 Dee., 
256 #.0.; 103, Thrasymedes to Zeno, on # business transaction. 20 Dec, 254 80.; 104, Artemidorus to 
Zeno, to buy « horse which was perhaps going cheap, 26 Jan, 253.c.; 105. Account relating to the 
purchase of beeswax and honey, ra; 106, Petition to Zeno from the bee-keepers, important for our know- 
edge of bee-keeping in Egypt, ma.; 107. Account of Hermon relating to aheep, n.d; 108. Zeno to Crotus 
to have a mattress made with wool to beotistont from a Jew; interesting os one of the few letters fron, 
not to, Zeno. 18 Sept. 253n.c,; 100. Phanias to Zeno, on the advhinintratson of oaths to cadets (rearigeoi), 
13 July, 252 nc.; 110, Philiscus to Zeno, on the repair of a canal, 252-251 n0,; 111, Memorandum to Zeno, 
concerning the lease of a boat, n.d. Besides the documents published in full there are many references to, 
or excerpts from, other interesting texts in the Cairo collection. Nos, 67-84 have been reviewed by WincKEx 
(Archie, vit, 292-5) and moa. 73-55 by Scuunanr (0./.2,, xxvii, 1924, 402-3). 
W. L. Wesrenuasy has published a long and well-preserved roll (P. Cornell 1) from the Zeno archive. 
[t is an extremely interesting day-book of lamp-oil («ic.) isaued during Apellacus and Audnagus of the 
28th year. WeeTsnM ann follows up tho text with notes, a list of the persona mentioned, with idantifications 
wherever possible, a tranalation, and a lengthy commentary. He is probably mistaken in thinking that 
the account proves Zeno to have been already in charge of the estate at Philadelphia (lie ws more pro- 
hably in attendance on Apollonius, who was on a visit of inspection to his estates both there and at 
Memphis) and in locating the Serapeum which is mentioned ot Philadelphia (it was almost certainly the 
famous one at Memphis), but editing and commentary alike show the high atandand of competence which 
thea WESTERMANS 4 work, and scholars can but rejoice that papyri of the Zeno group, if separated 
fenin the rest, ehould fall into such capable hands, Account of Lamp Oif from the Estate of Apolloniua, in 
Claas. Phil., xix (1924), 229-60. On pp. 451-2 of his O.2.2. (see above) WiLcKEN notices this publication 
(Nacktrdge aus P. Cornell 1). He thinks the first part of the account refers to Memphis, and that the 
Berenices Hormos mentioned was perhaps in that neighbourhood, though in a footnote he weighs the 
possibility that Enean's original placing on the Red Sea may be correct. Thus the Serapeum ia, as pointed 
out above, that near Memphis. 
P, Gurob has been reviewo! by Scuupant ((.1.2., ravi, 1924, 401-2); P. Lille 1, fii by Winekes 
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(Archiv, vit, 296-5), A. Mentiw (Journ, dee Sav., N'S., xx11, 1924, 33-4), and H. 1, Bert (Journal, x, 
10241834); and B.G.00, vi by Witckew (Arete, vu, S32). 

P.M. Mever has now published, after a long delay due to the war and the economio difficulties which 
have followed it, the third part, completing the volume, of his edition of the Hamburg papyri. The 
difficulties referred to have led to ch: nges in the format. There are no facsimiles, the type is smaller, the 
texts are printed continuously, not in the lines of the original, the translations are omitted, and the com- 
inentary is briefer; but the editorial work is of the aaine fine quality as before, Several of the most 
interesting documents had already appeared separately, but it is convenient to have them collected in a 
volume, and among the new texts are several which are Worthy of note, particularly 60, a pansie return, 
which refers to the cansus as a ear’ ofedar frinpurs; G1, two fragments of fihelli fibedfeticorwm : 62, an 
dreypapy of a rapayepqow of catoecic land; 68, an interesting lease of land at Aphrodito, no doubt from 
the Dioscorus archive; 74, s receipt fora miinmy ; some good letters: and a number af fragmentary Zeno 
paipyri (105-17), GrieeAgeche Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Staats- wnel Oniversititsiibliothel, Band 1, 
Heft 3, Pp, 811-69. Leipaig and Berlin, Teubner, 1924. Hamburg, C. Boysen. This part has been 
reviewed by Witckey (Archiv, ¥11, #01-2) and EH. 1. Bee (Journal, x, 1924. 315-1); and an unsigaed 
review of the whole volume appears in J.HL&., xuv (1824), 256. 

P.M. Mevan's Juristische Popyri has been reviewed by F. Purnosnmm (Vierteljahrasclir, ?, Soc. w, 
Wirtachajtegesch., xvu1, 1023, 100-11; londatory; some valuable Suggestions). Eruane.'s P. Baden, Heft 2, 
is reviewed by Wiuckes (Archie, Vil, 802-5), Scounanr (O4Z., ZXVi, lik, 21-2), ond E. Kresarine 
(Phil, Woek., xurv, 1924, 346-7); Hoeft 1 (SrrmmgEtngae’s Demotic papyrni) by A. Wimomwawy (OLZ., 
XXVil, 20); Vieuece's edition of the Strassburg ostraca by Scuvpanr (\O.£.2., X¥vit, 20-1}, E. Kresarixa 
(Pint. Wock., xttv, 347-8), and H. 0. Bann (Clase. fev., XXxvIn1, 1924, 136); Wessutt's Studien, XX, XXII 
(the Rainer papyri) by K. F. W. Scum (Pail. Woek., xurv, 697-702 ; Many suggestions) and xx by 
A. Sram (Lit, Zentralbl, wxxrv, 1923, 514-5); and P.S.0 gv by F. Zucnen (Bys. Z., xx1Vv, 428-7), 

P. Cottart and P. Jovaver publish « contract of lease in the year ol no. Bail de werger datone de la 
23° anade du rigne de Philomdtor, in Aegyptus, v (1924), 128-39, 

Ki. THUNELL bas published what seems to be! a very useful edition of four long rolls from it 
All are in the Berlin collection, of the 2nd cent, nnd all except the second are the work of the sitologi. 
THURNELL edits them with a translation and an elaborate commentary, which should be oxtromely useful, 








There are full indexes, Sitologon-Pupyri aus dem Berliner Afuseum, Akad Abhandiung, Uppsala, Almavint 


and Wiksells, 1924. Pp. iv+-120. The volume is reviewed by Witckes (Archiv, vin, 306), 

PF. W. Ketsey has published an unusually fine specimen of n waxed diptych containing a Latin 
declaration of birth. The child concerned was Herenria Gemella. The tablet, which is in a Perfect state 

preservation, is P. Mich. 766; complete facsiniiles are given. A Wared Tablet of the year Jog 4.8, in 

one. Am. PAu. Aas, Lv (1923), 187-96, 
W. L. Weerenwann has published, with @ most interesting commentary (see below, § 5} a contract with 
some castanet dancers, dated in 208 an. (F. Cornell Inv. No. 26, second series). The Castanat Dancers 
of drsinoe, in Journal, x (1924), 134-44. H.L Baws follows it up with an edition of « flageolet. player's 
contract in the British Museum (P, Lond. Inv. No. 1017), perhaps of the year 194 ap, 4 Musizian's 
Contract, op. cit, 145-82, 

In his PapyrvsbericAt (see below, § 9) P. M. Mzven publishes (p, 593) an extract from Oatr. Bod. 2207 
(reign of Tiberius) recording a payWient tar(ép) igxpicews wagro(dopur), another (p- 598) from Ostr, Cam. 
bridge 17 (ép8ediece) and Ostr. Bodl. 1169 (late 2nd cent. ac.), an extract from oa utypappa conceming 
eases tried before the king or an official of his, which provides that anybody bringing before any other 
court a case so settled should be fined 10,000 drachmae, in addition to which the case was not to be 
heard. 

The British Museum has published « special volume, not forming part of the ordinary Catalogue, which 
contains the text of some specially notable Papyti acquired in recent years. The volume, edited by H.L. 
Bett, is divided into three parts, the first containing a long letter of Claudiua to the Alezandrines in reply 
to an embassy sent him on his accession, in almost perfect preservation and preceded by an order of the 
prefect for its publication, the second a collection of letters, with one contract, from a Meletian settlement 
in the Upper Cynopolite nome, two of which are of historical importance as throwing light on the Synod 

' Having bad some difficulty in getting the volume, [ have not yet had time to atudy it. 
* Io 1. 20 read afd (yructy] (Westermann), 





ae 
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of Caesarea in 234 and the antecedents of that of Tyre in 325 respectively, and the third a collection of 
letters addressed to an anchorite named Paphnutiue. One of these last ia from an Athanasius, who, the 
editor suggests, may poasibly be St. Athanasius himself. The papyri are edited on a much more elaborate 
seale than is usual inthe Museum Catalogue, with translations, longthy introductions, and full commentary. 
Some facsimiles are given. Three of the Meletian letters are in Coptic and were edited by W. E Cav. 


Jews and Christians in Egypt. London, British Museum, 1924. Pp, sii4140, 6 plates, 10s nett, The - 


volume has attracted much attention. Before it appeared a brief account of the Meletian letters, particu- 
larly as they bear on the history of St. Athanasina, was published by H. [. Benn (Vew Jaghta on Saint 
Ationcrius, in Adelphi, 1, 1006-9); and since ita appearance reviews or notices have heen published by the 
following scholars: A. Dmtsmasys (Attimpfe tm Urehristentum, in Vossieche Zeitung, 27 June, 1024, morning 
ed. ; Athanasiana, in Expose. Times, xxxvi, 1924, 6-11), J. Browz (Juifa ot Chrétions on Egypte, dapris 
#.-L Bell, in Bull. Ac. Rey, de Belgique, Cl. Lettres ef Se. mor, ef pol,, 1924, 5-1, pp. 270-2), Wino 
(ArcAép, Vil, 308-11), A. Poxce (fev, &. anc, rxvi, 1924, 384-6), W, Sonunanr (O02, xxvii, 1924, 712-4), 
5S. Gasmiee (Clos, Rev, xxxvint, 1924, 212), E. Scnwarte (0. Lit-2., N.F., 1, 1994, 2093-101), A. vy, 
Hanwace (Zitteris, 1, 1924, 115-22), G. De Sancria (Claudio o 4 Gineei d’ Alvanondria, in Rie. Fil. Claas., 
N.S. 1, 1924, 473-613), N. BH. Blarwes) (/7.5., xurv, 1924, 311-3), and an anonymous writer (.Jwi/s, 
Pateas et Chréfiens dana i Egupte romaine, in Le Flambeau, vi, 1824, 378-84). Jovcter read a communi- 
cation on the volume to the Académie des Inscriptions (see Cf. Ac. Inacr., 1924, 222; Journ, dea Sar., 
N.S, xzm (1924), 190); and subsequently 5. Remace has propounded « theory! that a reference in IL, 90- 
100 of Clandins's letter to the Jews a8 ce@amrep cowie tive tHe olxoppeens rioow ¢feyeiporras ia really 
directed at the Christians, who, be thinks, were already in Rome and had attracted the attention of the 
authorities o@ a sort of “Bolahevik” organization working for the subversion of anciety, A. JOncmen has 
published an article on this theory, which he decidedly rejects. 2m Briafe des Kateers Claudiua, in Die 
Chriatticke Welt, xzxvim (1924), 1001-44 


T Tn a commonication to the Académie; T have not geen the actual note bot have had the advantage of on oral 
diseussion with M. Remace himself. The announcement of hia theory was noted by several papers, ex. I Mondo, 
0 Nov,, 1934. 

2 [ take this opportunity of noting some corrections and suggestions which have been made on the volume. In 
L. 21 both Prece and [in o private letter) Bcavnanr propose to relain qué: (which I corrected to bet), and Poece 
also go. This seems to me acceptable. Preco rendera: ‘‘m'inainuant, en considération de votre attachoment 
envers nous, (de vous témoigner) celul que....°; ef. Scnvmant; “Die Gesandten haben, wie e@ nattirlich ist, din 
Loynlitiit (etre) der Alexandriner betont, die sie gieicheam als Guthaben bei Clandias besitmen (rerapieuudérye._. 
efyere)."" Scueeant further wonders whether dj\or should not be corrected to favor (in that case no doubt retaining 
ux). This i4 « little during bot seems not improbable; the spelling ia careless, and confusion of fand § is not 
nneommon in papyri, at least ato Inter period.—In Ll. 87 both Wicses and (in a letter) Rosrovrzerr interpret 
fei (MS. ere) a5 “ot Rome," as in a paceage of the Monumentaum Ancyranum. Thus Claudins aecepts the statue 
of Pax Augusta Clandiann. This ia almost certainly right. Geel, suggested by De Suvcris, is polacogmphically 
possible but much less likely, and archaeological and other considerations urged by Rosrovramrr and Wincums, 
which support the theory of acceptance, rule it out,—De Saxcris wishes to correct in LA) f. to spojeqr?e and in 
1. 45 to Gf &? Bolhewile. Hoth are poceible, but neither seema to mo neeessary.—De Sancti in |. 42 rends ard whuow, 
ie. “secondo I" wae egitiano,”" This removes the difficulty of interpretation commented on in my note but seems to 
mo to mise still greater difficulties, both philological (this sense would surely have been differently expressed) and 
of substance (had the Egyptians o epecin| custom in regard to sacred groves? It seems unlikely in o country #0 
poor of trees).—In lL. 92 BE. Somwanrs suggests frrralewsirneraiew, which is almost certainly the correct 
reading.—In 1. #5 arfdeue (=dg¥.) ia to be read for dederwe (Sctrvnanr); @ is corrected from o, and wr from ov,— 
Wrocres, in view of Claudiue’s refusal of divine honours, would correct Geof to deiow In 1, 9; “ Clear wire dann 
mehr appellativisch gebraueht."" 1 confese 4 #eiot quar Kaorap does not ceem to me a likely expression; is it not 
easier to suppose that the prefect has made a concession to popular sentiment, even in opposition to the Imperial 
decision ?—Dn Sascts thinks, surprisingly, that the letter does tot disprove the Jewish citizenship but actually 
strengthens the case for it. He argues his thesia well, but Ido not find iteonvincing. In porticulur, his attempt 
ange epider dag harp carmen muha ae sr ce a Leese 
as Sipeall moniattsoed by Rereices arguments for a Christian referense in Il. 96-100, even th h De 

+ (but less definitely) comes to s somewhat similar conclusion, Some such view as that hinted at by 
ha Baer. that alroady the ferment of Christianity was causing disturbances in those citles which had Jewish 
guarters, and that the government was In consequence coming to regard the Jews as turbulent people, ig mot at all 
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Part XVI of the Ozyrhynchue Papyri consists, with the exception of the few theological and magical 
texts alrewly referred to, entirely of non-literary documents, und these wre all of the Byzantine age. It is 
in fact one of the most important additions over made in « single volume to our materials for that period. 
It begins with an excellent series of letters. The first (1529), to Flavius Strategius and his wife, is not 

interesting in iteelf but affords an opportunity for a long note on the Apion family, whose history the 
new material made it possible to trace much more fully than could previously be done. 1830 in a valuable 
letter on the rise of the Nile, which it is usefyl to compare with the much earlier example in P.S.1, 488, 
There is a good series of letters (184446) from the correspondence of a certain Victor, probably an agent of 
the Apion family. Special interest attaches to 1873, a quite amazingly turgid account of « rint.at Lycopalia, 
and 1874, a letter of condolence in semi-modern Gireck, which it is instructive to compare with the famous 
pagan example of the genre in P. Oxy. 115; the Byzantine writer comes very badly out of the comparison. 
The * legal documenta” include some extromely interesting texts, in particular LaT-9, which, though all 
very Imperfect, are valuable, because hitherto ique, examples of legal reports exemplifying the procedure 
per libelium, Curiously enough, another example of the same class, oven qmure fragmentary, was lost 
summer acquired by the British Museum. 1880, a novel case of abandonment of legal procecdings, 188], 
in interesting specimen of dvrisaqms, 1882, an eeo@pdyurpe, one or two of the petitions, and L887, an 
' apphestion for an alteration in the taxing-lists, are all noteworthy texts, The “ agreements" are of a more 
conventional kind, but offer many pointe of interest; especial reference may be made to a lease of 
pulexpWaror (1590), an agreement between boat-bailders (1893), and o somewhat curious alienation of a 
daughter (1895). A long but. very imperfect, will (1901) ia.a useful addition to the known documents of that 
clasa, The accounts are of exceptional interest and value, as many of them concern the domains of noble 
housea (chiefly the Apion family) and give o vivid picture of the administration of the great feudal extates, 
On the verso of 1928 is a fully legible protocol of “ Byzantine” type, which at last solves the vexed problem 
of degipherment. There is of course no Latin in the text ; thus Karabacelca theory receives its comp de orice, 
The “minor documents " at the end are of not much inforior interest to the earlier ones; most of thom are 
published in full. The OryrAynohus Papyri, Part xvi. Edited by B. P. Guewrmns, A. 8, Host, and H. |. 
Beit. London, Egypt Exploration Society, 1924. Pp. xvi+343. 2 plates. Tho volume hax been reviewed 
by Witceen (Aroliv, vit, 311-3) and anonymously (Times Lit, Suppl, July 34, 1024, 462); and a notion 
of it, picking out some pointe in which it may be of use to historinns, has been published by EL I. Bens, 
(Journal, x, 1924, 214-6). : 

Cavm and Ben's Wodi Sarga has been reviewed by H. Haut] (78, xetv, 1924, 131-9), Wicees 
(Aro, vit, 314), C. Scumipr (O.£.2., xxvit, 1924, 199-200), and P, Plrerens] (Anal, Bollowd., xx, 1994, 
158-60), : 





H. 8. Nynese has, Mr, Mixwa informs me (the periodical ia not yet acvessible to me), translated the 
Avroman Peblevi document, and haa deciphered some of the Pehlevi endorsement: of the first Greel contract, 
Monde Oriental, xvix (1923), 182-230, 

There have been found at Salihtyah some further vellum documents (see Journad, X, 161, where the 
hanes was wrongly given). Fa. Cumonr gives an account of them in C-#. Ae, dnacr,, 1934, 21-2 ond a 
fuller account, with text, of the oldest in er. de Pint, XLV (1924), 7-111, Le plus ancien porchemin 
gree. Tt was found in 1993, and is a sale of land dated, if the restoration ia right, in 195 mc. In any eise 


Bisktie the retires a ady mentioned abowe, Wines survey of recent, publications in vol. Vil, 
parts 3-4, of the Archir includes the following (the figures refer to Pages): PF. Mich, 45, 295. Pp, Wis. 1, 
2-0; JovguEr's Zeno papyri, 296; Connanr’s article in the ecw! Chompollion, 298 + Pp. Freib, 36-7 fin 







unlikely, and would excellently explain the penersd aon one Tue Tie vy rdvor, bot I see no 
need to go further.—In Pap, 1918 Wicker would ue wi Mouk; this is ruther likely, In J. 7 
Bcmwanta’s (d]péuol ix very tempting but extremely dif “ile with | E 4 


rer.— Various conjectures made in Pap, 1029 ste for the filling up of Iactnas mther than netual reading, and the 
MS. does not help. The general attitude of scholars towards the question of Athanasian authorship is either 
reserved or seeptioul, I should like to emphasize again the {net that  noyer regarded the eonjecture as mora thun 
moderately probable; but I cannot agree with Pouch that the letter __ West pas supérieure, mi comme fond se comme 
forme, ut nivest trés miédioere des autres morceaux de Ja collection." 
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Partscu'’s Publintat der Grundstiiclacertrige; see Journal, x, 167), 298-1 (W. has placed a fragment 
which completely alters the problem and changes the character of the text. The new text ia to appear in 
an edition of the Freiburg papyri which Pastscn ia preparing); P. Mich, 622, 99408, 305-0; Kauparia’s 
edition of P, Berl, 11886, 4-7; Hunt's Tuchygraplical Curtonty, 307 (1 may mention here that the 
British Museum hes just acquired two papyrus codices of the same or a closely similar work, of the aunmio 
period, and one of them perhapa in the same hand); Ben's Apock in the Agrarian Hutory af Egypt, 313; 
Homneerrs publication of the Ghent Aphrodito papyrus, 313; C.PLR m, 1, 3, a14; and a papyrna 
published by P. Janxsrenr in a Russian periodical which Tam unable to soe: Brief dee Sofolaatibios aw 
seine Mutter Philostorgia (this ix W.'s translation of the Russian title), in Jowrne! dee Ministeriums ffir 
Votlsaufildrmng, VOUT, Sept, Alt. f£ Klnas, Phil, 287 if. 


4. Pourrtéat axp Minirary History, Apwamararratios, Toroonarnay, Cunoxoioey. 


General, Scuvpant’s Agypten has been reviewed by W. Weure (O.L.2., xxvui, 1924, 1-8), Pa, Zocken 
(D. Lit-2, NF, 1, 1924, 434-8), and anonymously (Miia, xrx, 231-2). 

A very interesting joint volume on the Hellenistic period has been published by the Cambridge 
University Press. Bory contributes a chapter on The Hellemiatic Age cone the History of Cielination, 
Banner one on Alexendrian Literature, Bevan one on AHeflwatic Popular Philosophy, Tans one on The 
Social Question in the Third Century; and in an appendix the curatar of the Lewis Collection gives an 
account of ita contents. Al) the chapters are useful and instructive, but perhaps Tann's is the most note- 

. The Hellenistic Age, Cambridge Univ, Presa, 1922, Ppoix+151.. The volume has been reviewed 
by A.W. Gomme (Clas, Mov, xxxveri, 1994, 181-3; rather unfavouruble; regrets that the anthors did not 
onlarge the scope of their work) and anonymoualy (JAS, xurv, 1924, 125), 

In connexion with two passages in Jon (uirofe Lomanoso discusses the lumping of the Ptolemics 
together as “the Ptolemies.” Letter tvit to Breccia, Bull. Soo. Arch, @Alex,, xx (N.S., ¥), 208-9, 

[ referred last year to an article by M. Rostovrzery, which [ had been unable to see, Owing to the 
atithor'’s kindness I have since been able to down He discusses the eriais through which the Roman 
Empire passed in the 3rd cent, He holds that the real conflict was not between the Emperor and the 
Senate but between the army, representing the peasantry, who nimed at a “nivellemant politique, social, 
éeonomique et intellectuel,” and the bourgeoisie, His sketch is extremely interesting and suggestive but 
‘strikes meas a little one-sided, History is rarely simple, and to express a great and complex process 
under a single formula ia apt to be misleading. Lo Cris sociale of politique de [Empire Romain aw art 
nidele aprea f.-C, in Muade belge, xxvil (1929), 230-42. 

H. 1. Beut has published, in the form of « review of some recent publications (one of them Wexcrn's 
Vat wad Steat; the other reviews ure referred to in their places), a summary sketch of the decay und 
disintegration which characterien the history of Byzantine Egypt. The Decay of a Creilization, in Journal, 
x (1924), 207-16. 

Political history aad position of nationalities, I have referred above (3 2) to Scuwanen'a work on the 
establishment of the dynastic cults. 

A. G, Roos has published an interesting article on the papyrus (WILCKES, Chreat. 1} containing a report 
on the “ Laodivein "war. He holds that the writer is Lysimachus, the brother of Berenice and Ptolemy 
Euergetes, and that the report refers to the opening stages of the war, befors Ptolemy's arrival at Antioch. 
AqoMxaor wékepos, in Mnemonyne, 11 (1023), 202-78, 

A propos of the nickname 4 rie “AyatoxAciay applied to Philopator from his attachment to his mistress 
Lownroso cites some ancient and modern instances of similar nppellations, Letter tiv to Breccia, in Awl, 
Soe. Arch, d Alex, xx (N.B., ¥), 205-6. 

H. Gaurarer has published a rather important inscription found at Tell el-Makhutah (Pithom), which 
containa a decree of the priests in the 6th year of Philopator (217-216 mc.). It is a duplicate of « fragment 
previously known, which it helps te complote, "The decree was the result of the battle of Raphia, of which 
it gives but a vague acvount, Its importance is that it completely confirms our literary sources ua to 

A work by M. Monica on the Greek cities is known to me only from a review by F. Manor (Aegyptus, 
y, 1924, 97-9). Le cittd grecke deff ontico Egitto, Palermo, 1922, Pp. 28. [ : 

J, Partace reviews E, Srats's Catersuchwngen zur Geachickte und Verwaltung Agyptena in der romischen 
Herrschaft, Stuttgart, 1915 (Archie, ¥1, 203-4), 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1. 13 
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M. A. Levi discusses the reasons for Angustius's measure excluding Roman Senators from Egypt. 2! eaclu- 


stone det senatori romani dal? Eyitio Auguates, in Aegyptus, v (1924), 231-5, 

J. G. Miuws, discussing the vexed question aa to Acmilianus, the prefect of 258-9 4.0., thinks it 
doubtful whether he ever laid claim to Imperial power, He was loyal ta Gallienus against the Syrian 
“tyrants, who never got aa far south as Thebes. Acmilianus perhaps held out in the Thebaid, and finally 
recovered the whole of Egypt for Gallienus. But the Aistoria Augusta makes it clear that Gallienus had 
him superseded and arrested in the end. Aemilianua the * Tyrant,” in Journal, x (1024), 80.2, 

Ihave referred above ($2) to Barnes's Two Notes on the Great Persecution, as also to J. Maspuno's 
History of the Patriarche, 

/, Binez has edited the letters and fragments of Jonas for the Budé series of classical texts with trans. 
lations, thus adding yet further to the debt which students of Jtrtan owe him for his labours. L) Empereur 
Julien, (Euvres Complites, Tame 1, 2° Partie, Lettres of Fragments, (Coll. dos Univ, de France.) Paris, 
“Les Belles Lettres," 1924, Pp, xxiv+958, The previous edition, without translation, by Brows and 
Comoxt has been reviewed by F, Bounesgmr (Rev. de Phil, XLVI, 1924, 65-8; some criticiams and 
suggestions; “au total, cette ddition ast un moddle de mithode, de conscience scientifique et de sage 
eritique*), W. Koon (Aftueom, Leyden, xxxr1, 1924-5, 20-46), WILAmMowrrz-MonLLENDORFF | Lesetriichte, 
CLIXXViN, in Hermes, Lx, 1924, 267-70 : high praise; some critical and other notes); and the new one by 
A. Rlosracyt] (Riv. Fil, Claas. N.8., 1, 1924, 568-9), 

Prince Oman Tovesoux translates such parts of the history of Tbn “Abd tl-Hakam as relate to 
Alexandria. La Conguéte de Egypte par Tim Abd-st-Hakam, in Bull. Soc, Arch, d@'Ales., xx (N.S, ¥), 
213-38, 

A work by M. Moprea on the nationalities in Graeco-Roman Egypt ia known to me only from a review 
by FB. Manor (Aegyptus, v, 1924, 100-3), Egiviani, Greet, Romani ed Kbret nell” antics Exgitto « lore rapporti 
politic. Palermo, 1922, Pp, 26, 

The question of the Persiana of the Epigone still continues to attract attention, A. Spank bringy 
forward freah arguments from Demotic texts in favour of his theory that they were simply “ una categoria 
di persone alle quali era stata accondsta Is qualith di Persian dell' epigone per sollevarti dalla condisgione 
di Aegypti.” He abandons his theory of “un legame fra la qualita di cleruco e la epigone” (in the sense 
that the descendant of a cleruch or a catoecus, without having a cleros, belonged iguo facto to the Epigone), 
Ancora am Persiant dell’ Epigone, in Hiv, Fill Clos,, N.3., 1 (1924), 8G-O1, Meantime the problem has 
heen placed on an entirely new footing by two articles published ind tly by F. Parscsinengs and 
4,G. Tarr. The former scholar in o lengthy oxamination of the question collects all the references to 








ep 





in later times, mentioned only when the Persian was in a position involving financial responsibility san 
damit irgendeine Einwirkung auf seine Haftung en erreichen”), That this fruwirkung was unfayy e 
that is, that execution was easier and more expeditions against Persians of the Epigone, seems all burt 
certain from the evidence. Parsesnem holds that the word Hyéyuos does not, as vox Worss thought, 
refer merely to asylum, and he dismisses vow Worss's theory that the Persians suffered this differentiation 
on religions grounds, He thinks it due to the fact that they were foreioners Fira, and Spgests, very 
Plousibly, that the feeud, wpdstwp was so called becanse he was the official concerned with execution 
against members of the Epigune, Finally, he discusses, but prefers to mganl as unproven, the idea, set forth 
mare fully by Tarr, that in later titues the phrase Odpeys ris éreyorye waa often a legal fiction, Die 
flechtestellung der Wipoa: ris é weyorns, in 2. Sev,8t., Ruy, 306-5296, 





va cther article, by J. G. Tare, is an attempt, to my mind convincing, to prove that the phrase in 
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I have seen, but have not yet had time to read, what seoms to be an inyportant work on the Jews in 
Egypt. L. Foons, Jie eden Aeqyptens 7] ptolemasscher aud Aimiacher Zeit, (Verdfentl, d. Dr, A. &. 
Bettethetm Memorial Foundation.) Wien, M. Rath, 1924. Pp. xx4157. [ have referred above (§ 3) to 
Bens Jews and Christions acl some important reviews on it. For another reference to the Jows seo below, 
wider Administration, 

Administration. J, Pasrsce reviews STetxen's Fiabe der Ptolennier (Archie, Vil, 262-3). 

T know only from a reference in De root's bibliography i communication by W. ScHUHART on 
Rimische Regierungegrundsiies in der Proving Aegypten, in Verh. der Lor Vers, deutecher Philologen, 
1922, 14-15. 

N. Howtwet in a weful article deals with the atrutegus. His main conclusions are: (1) that the 
tomarch whom we find at the beginning of the Ptolemaic period really was the descendant of the old 
Egyptian officer, whose more important functions were nbworbed by the strategua; (2) that the Ptolemaic 
strategus was 4 professional official, receiving o salary, and #0 too at first under the Romans, but at longth 
the office became an obligatory day; (3) that by rule the office was held for three years, but in practice 
the tenure varied considerably, on both sides of that figure. Le Stratége du Nome, in Musde Belye, 2V101 
(1924), 125-4. 

J. Parreon reviews Oearun's Latergie (Archie, VIL, 264-9). 

A very important work, marked by all the qualities of illuminating conjecture and wide research which 
we have learned to expect from the author, has been published by F. vow Worss on the &iw@yjKas and 
the arrangements adopted by the Romans for securing the publicity of contracts and safeguarding the 
interests of the state on the one side and the parties to contracts on the other. It is safe to prophesy that 
this very thorough and comprehensive treatment of the subject will be u standard work for many years to 
come. Unidersuchunagen iiher dae Urkundenwesen und den Publisititeschuts tin rimischen Agypten.  (Miin- 
chener Battrdge cur Papyrusforsching und antiben Mecktageschichte, 6. Heft.) Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1924. 

ExI+389, 

Sea in time to include it-in this bibliography, though too late to characterize it in detail, 1 have 

received a monograph by A. Canpents! on the Thesaurai, which scholars will ne doubt find a valuable 

collection and discussion of the material available on this important subject. GHEAYPOL: Hicerche di 

topogresfic ¢ di storia dalla pubblion amministrazione nel! Egitto greeo-romano, being Studl della Seuola 
vol tv, Parte mt. Milano, “ Aegyptus,” Lf24, Pp. 133, 

“A work by M. Monica on the magistrates and senates of the metropoleis is known to me only from a 
review by F. Manor (Aegyptus, V, 1924, 11-100). Punzionert anministrefivi « Senato nelle metropoli 
dell’ Eqitto romano. Palermo, 1922. Pp. 21. 

Reference may be made to a review by J. Pantscu of the late M. Puavatann’s article Jdios Logos 
(founded on the monograph published in the d/}4andlungen of the Berlin Academy) in Pauny-Witseowa- 
Know, rm (Arctiar, v1, 264). 

H, 1. Bent publishes, os an addendum to Winckes's 4u den Acwerresdripten, an extract from an 
unpublished London papyrus which supports WILoKEx’s view of the procedure in one detail. Zu den 
Kaiserreskripten: An Addendum, in Archiv, vit, 224-4. This article of WitckEs’s and his Zu den Ailitten 
are reviewed by J. Pamrscu (Archi, vit, 286-7), 

G. Lomnroso, in at interesting discussion of Josephus, « Ap. 1, 5, points out (1) that custodia may 
represent three words: gvAmeq, uhasia, puhacis, suggesting that the original may have run wrorqpoi 
qwieela cal warqs Guage j (3) that srieriy (fides) was a terminus fechnicus in Hellenistic wage ; and 
(3) he suggests that the Lagids took over from the Persians, and the Romans from the Lagids, a bureat- 
cratic tradition by which the Jews enjoyed the “maxima fides” in financial matters, Letter uxx to 
Wilckon, in Archer, vin, 221-2. 

G. Roumiann's Adininistration cine (sce Journal, x, 163 £.) has been reviewed by L. Buénren (Mee. ef. 
anc, XXx¥I, 1924, 187-00; favourable; “un travail d'une réelle importance”; it will render “de granda 
services on ouvrant des horizons nouvesux sur Phistoire politique et administrative ds Byzance”) and 
H. L. Bet. (fournal, x, 1924, 212-4). 

A fragmentary inscription from Mariut published by E. Baroora in facsimile (not otherwise trans. 
cribed) mentions a Sot¢ xai af-yol[verdAing called -avde. It is only a amall portion of the whole; the date ig 
probably in the reign of Justinian, according: to Brecota. It may be suggested, from what remains, that 
it i a series of ordinances. Note Epigraficle, p. 377, no, 25, in Bull, Soc, Arch, d'Alex. xx (N.S., vj, 
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N, H. Baynes, in an article on Bury's Later Roman Anpire, adiluees evidence which suggests that the 
title Patricive in the 4th cent. was not inerely a title of honour but represented a definite office, carrying 
with it the control of the military forces of the Enipire in Western Europe; perhaps mutgister jpocditum 
prosentatis, The Patriciate, pp. 224-9 of A Note on Prof. Bury’s “ History of the Later Roman Eimgrire,” 
in Journ, of Hom, Stud, x1, 1922, 207-0, 

Afititery and waved Avatory. 1 may refer hore, rather belatedly, to an article by G. Vescovist on the 
military and naval organization of Ptolemaic Egypt (it does not deal with the Roman period) which wis 
brought to my notice by De Recess bibliography. Notisie sulf ordinamento malitare ¢ marinaro del? Egitto, 
in Riv, marittima, Rome, 1918, 28-38. . 

J. Pausch reviews an article by Oxrren on Katoiéoi in Paviy-Wiesows-Krou (Archiv, vit, 261-2). 

Topography. 1 owe to Mr. Barxes.a reference to an article, inaccessible to me, by L. Piorrowicz on 
the division of the Arsinoite nome. De nomi Arsinotiae tertin a. Che. a, steolo purtitions, ity Symbolag 
Phiologorum Pomoniensivm, Posnaniac, Gobothnor and Wolff, 1920, pp, 56-61, 

J. Pantaou reviews Kiiun's Antinoopolis (Archiv, v1, ins 

U, MowNexer pe Vittanp diacuaaes the history of the Roman fortress at Babylon in Egypt so far as 
our very scanty evidence enables it to be traced. He inclines to think that the archaeological evidence ia on 
the whole favourable to the statement in the “ prophecy " of Shenoute that the fortress was restored hy 
the Patriarch Cyrus before the Arab invasion. Sul castram romano dé Habiionia & Eqgitte, in Aegyptua, v 
(1824), 174-88, 

F. M. Ane, devotes au interesting article to the place-name Mariaa which decurs in P. Edgar 76. He 
deals not ouly with the form of the name but, in connexion with the document, with the slave trade, the 
state of Palestine, eto, Marisa dans le Pupyrus 76 de Zinon ot la Treaite des Esolaves en Idumeér, in Hep, 
Sibi., xxxm (1924), 568-74. 

Chronology. K. J. Beocn in an article on the chronology of the carly Ptolomies,-written with spect! 
reference to Engan’s investigntions, carries his resulta further, He holds (with groat probability) that the 
Macedonian valendar was lunar. Thus, by the dates of the pew moon, We can now reckon with greater 
certainty. He gives tables, He deals with the reigns of Philadelphus, Evergetes, and Philopator, ‘but 
leaves the problem of Philopator's early years unsolved. Zur Chronalogte der ersten Ptolemiier, in Archie, 
vil, 161-74, 

To the same number of the Archir (p, 224) 4, 4G. Tart contributes some notes on the chronology af the 
third century (Decius to Diocletian) with reference to STErN's article, which I noticed las year (Jonradl, 
x, 1041). Note on the chronology. 


&, Soca Lire, Enveation, Agr, Eooxomtc Histoay, NowmMATICN (Any AleTHoLoOGy. 


Social life. I referred last your to a work by H. Scomirz, then inaccessible to Ine, on the laying-out af 
towns in Graeco-Roman Egypt. The kindness of Mr, Bavwres has bow entbled me to sce the work. It is 
part only of the complete thesis, dealing with Hermopolix, [t contains some acute remarks and gives o 
useful analysie of C, P. Herm. 127 verso, but on the whole is rather disappointing. It deals chiefly with 
pots of detail, and is rather serappy, giving very little in the way of general principles, Jie Aelleniati: 
rimichen Stadtantagen ia Aegypten. Diss, Freiburg i. Br, 1921. Pp, 21, 

H. Rivk has published a useful dissertation on the thames of streets and quarters at Oxyrhynchips, 
After a diztussion of the terns used, Guodar, cryuic, etc., he collects and analyzes the names which oocur 
dealing also, incidentally, with the public buildings mentioned. The volun will be « very handy work of 
reference. Strasen- und Viertelnamen pon Gayrhynchus. Diss, Giessen, 1924, Pp, 53, 

CALDERINI's Componizione della Jamigtia (see Journal, x, 165) is reviewed by D, Bassi (Holl, fi Fil. (Class, 
Kux, 154-5), sia 

E, Konxemawn has published a valuable article on the marrige of brother and sister in the Alicient 
world, Me traces the origin of the custom in the Hellenistic monarchic¢s to the inilnonoe of the Achaamenid 
dynasty, but shows that +t was ultimately pro-Persian and pre-Helleniv, Dis Geschwisterche gn, Alwrium, 
in Att, d, Schlesinchen Gesellechast fir Volkakwncle, xx1v (1993), 17-45. In a note in Klio, x1x, 355-51 
(Zur Ceachwistorehe iin Altertum) be summarises his tain conclusions and refers to ux article on the amo 
subject by F. Comoxr. ‘The latter article, Les untona entre prockes d Doura et ches les Peracg (C-H. de 
Jnecr,, 1044, 63-62), is concerned with “ome inseriptions at Doura which show marriage of brother and 
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sister, Common? also traces the custom to Oriental influence ; he holds that the reason was the desire to 
preserve the purity of the blood. 

A propos of a passage in Heliodorus, Aethiopica, G. LuMnnoso gives quotations from moder works bo 
illastrate the attraction which white men have for black women. Lotter xx to CanonErn, in Aegyptus, ¥ 
(1924), Hi-L. 

pe with the edition of a castanet dancer's contract referred to in § 3 above W, L, WreTrknMaxy 
publishes a very interesting discussion of auch contracts in general, the wages paid, terms of contract, 
position of the artists, etc. The Casteset fancers of Arainoe, in Journal, x (1924), 13444, 
 _Lemeroso collects references Dhistrating the musical enthusiasm of the Alexandrines Letter xvii ti 
CALDERING, in Aegyptus, ¥ (1024), 37-4, 

An article by A. Cacoentst on the public baths of Graeco-Roman Egypt reaches me just in time to he 
includesd in this year's Bibliography. Ancora dew bogmi pwbbtier nell Bqitio groco-rumano, in Rend, R fat, 
Lombardo, pvit (1024), fase. sv-xx, Pp, 12, 

Lowunoso illustrates by various quotations, with some modern parallels, the necessity of conciliating 
the Alexandrines by the wearing of Greek costume, Letter ivoi to Barocta, in Bull, Soe, Arch, Alex, xx 
OSB,, v), 2108 

Ho alse quotes, with ancient and modern analogies, Instances of ceremonial meetings (arranges) of 

istinguished people, Letter 11, op. cit, 202-2. In another letter (uo, LVI, op. cif, 206) be writes on tho 
Pidectingtton of the Alexandrines for military work, quoting parnllols, 

I may just refer hore, since it uses the evidence of Greek papyri, to an important work by G, Exitor 
Surrh avd W. R. Dawsox on wumification. Agyption Mimics, Loudon, George Allon and Unwin, 
1924, Pp. 190. 71 illustrations, Ina review of this book H. L Ben. corrects an error of his own in a 
translation of # Greek papyrus supplied to the authors and refers to a rather noteworthy Demotic papyrus 
relating to muniunification recently acquired by the British Museum, Aseetic Review, xxx (1025), 102-2. 

Education, Scieace, and Art. V. Ganpraavees has published nn important article on the Alexandrian 
library, containing much valuable material, and with many illustrations, He attempts to prove a connexion 
between Nineveh and Alexandria as regards the practice of the library, the connecting link being the 
“Tbrarice” (that is, the archives) of the Egyptian official, ye oferandriniete Bibiiothed, ihr Vortila, 
Katalog und Setrieh, in 2. dea Dewtichen Vervina fir Buchs wid Schrifttum, v (1022), 73-04. Ino 
review i the Zentralilar: fir Bibliothebtewesen (xu, 1023, 258-0) C. Wesxpen accepts and retiforces 
Gagpruausen’s theory of a connexion between Nineveh and Alexandria but doubts whether the admini- 
strutive archives had anything to do with it. GAmormavses's article is also reviewed by A. von Prewen- 
eTein {Byc.-Neugr. Jahrb, iv, 1924, 414-5; favourable). G, Furtast in an article on the alleged burning 
of the library by the Arabs summarizes the arguments of Casawova (see Journal, x, 162) and Gauyrint 
on the subject. He still inclines to retain belief in the story, Swi? tacendio della bildioteca di Afesacna'ria, 
in Aegyptus, v (1024), 205-12. 

In « volume by A. Cacvenist entitled Suggi ¢ etudi di anticlad (Publ. d. Cniv, Catt, lel Sacre Cuore, 
8. ¥, vol. vi Milano, “Vita e Pensiero.” Pp, xviii+-301), in which he collecta a number of recent articles, 

is included one on Seuole ¢ scolari di venti secoli_fa (pp. 1-26), 

C,H, Moone has published an article on the study of Latin in Greek achoola. After pointing out how 
amall was the acquaintance of Greeks with Latin he quotes in full and disouses P. Oxy, 1009 (made by 
a poorly trained and careless teacher” for pupils or his own private study); Ryl 61 (perhaps “for students 
of maturer age"); P.S.L Si {the inkbkcing of socents bateaiye the anhool-book ; they support the theory of 
an accentuation by pitch); and Ps. 142, fetin Beerciss from a Greek Schoolrouni, in Class. Phil. x1x 
(1924), 317-28. 

I have referred above, in $1, to an article by W. BR. Dawson on medicine under the Copts. 

R. W. Sioney, Writing on ancient water-clocks, deals with the Egyptian evidence, with P. Oxy, 470, 
with clacks of the Ptolemain and Roman periods, and also with Arab and mediaeval European clocks, 
Ancient Cleprydrus, in Ancient Egypt, 1024, 43-50, 

Art. In letter tv to Breocta G. Lumpnoso discusses the architectural term opus Alecondrinun (Dull. 
Soe. Arch. @ Alex, 1x, N.S, ¥, 206-7). In letter Lit (op. eif., 208-4) he cites two letters of Napoloon III 
with reference to the sale of a cameo of Augustus found by Napoloon Tin Egypt. The attempt to sell it 
failed; Lowenoso asks where it is at prosent. 

&, Gaseiee discusses the practice of indicating on figured textiles the names of personages, ete. He 
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gives a list of textiles which contain lettering, with notes and references, There are 7 illustrations 
futtered Egyptian Teatiles ta the. Victoria ond Albert Museum, in Archaeologia, xx, 73-4. 

Keonomic history, industry. Prince Oar Totiesoun has published a work (which grew out of his 
resemrehes for his previous volume on the branches of the Nile) on the finances of Egypt. It is mainly 
a compilation and shows little trace of original work. He uses the evidence of the paypyri (so far aa it is 
used at all) at second-hand, aud he relies for the early Arab period not on the contetnporary papyri but 
on the later Arab authors, But the work will be of utility as a collection of authorities, though it must be 
tidied that ancient, mediaeval and modern writers are somewhat unoritically lumped together as if of 
equal nuthority, AMf¢merre sur fer Finences of P Egypte deprvia lee Pharacns fuagu't noe jowra, (Soc. Arch, 
d'Alex., 11.) Le Caire, impr. de P'Inest. Fr. d’Arch, Or, 1924. Pp. viii+ 187. 

E. Stern has reviewed Crcoorrr’s Lineamenti (Vierteljahraschy, f Sos. u. Wirt-Geach., xvit, 1924, 370-2 ; 
favourable; some eriticisnys). 

WILCKES's article on the economic influence of Alexander the Great (sec Jiirnal, vir, 95) ix reviewed 
hy J. Pantsce (Archie, vit, 260-1), whose review of Sterxun’s Fistus | have already referred tom § 4. 
He also reviews Rosrovrzerr's Foundations of social and economia life (op, eit., 25-60), 

Luwpitodo iustrates the preservation of the wealth of the Ptolemies (dwixqoiws tar ypqudrer) down to 
the time of Auletes Letter xx1 to CanpEnint, in deqyptus, v (1924), 31-2 Tn latter xx1v (pp. 34-6) he 
deals with the Red Sea trade, quoting an article published by Pasment in 1912. 

He deals with both loans of money ond lonns in kind, and treats the subject historically, J? mutuo ¢ ul 
fasso @” interesse nell’ Egitto greco-romano, in dftene ¢ (oma, N.S., v (1094), 110-28. 

Cs LOERIS I's Sangyt uy stwetd referred io above ree bch (pp. 21-32} ih reprint af his article Le politica 
det commnn secondo i papiri (rreeo- gist ; an article (pp, 27-61) Fra lavoranti ed artigianst de! mowdo antivco : 
and another (pp, 62-80) on weaving; Al ritmo del telaio fi Penelope, 

I referred last year to the efforta being made to raise funds for the printing of M. Scuwxnet’s work on 
agriculture. Happily these efforte proved successful, and vol, 1 of the work haa now appeared as the seventh 
Heft of the admirable series of Manchener Beitrage sur Papyrusforschung wad antiben Hechtapeschichte. 
It reaches me only just im time for inclusion in this Bibliography, but a cursory glance through it shows 
that it ia not likely to disappoint the expectations which have been aroused. It enbodies material collected 
by Orro and the late F, Pounatscu. Die Landwirtechaft im helleniatiaghen Agypten. t Band. Der Betriab 
ter Londiviracheft, Pp. xvii-ai, 

Also too late for detailed study cones a work by C. Racot on viticulture in Graeco-Roman Egypt, which 
with its rich collections of material and discussions of the various processes seems likely to be « very 
useful work of reference La coltura della Vite la fabbricusime det vino nell! Bgitta yreco-romeno, boing 
Studi della Scuola Pagnrologioa, vol. 1v, Parte 1. Milano, “ Aogyptis,” 104. Pp, vi+86, 

In a letter (xxv1) to Catprenrn1, Lummnoso discusses the popularity of pigeons in Egypt. degyptus, v 
(1024), 47-4, 

Jemiamatics and metrology. W. KUMITECHEER, & propos of @ find of siliquae, returns to a former article 
of his own published in 1913 on « papyrus of the Theresianisches Gymnasium at Vienna edited hy 
Weesery, in which was 4 misprint, which has caused same misconception, He tow corrects this and adds 
further remarks on the document? Gold und Silber gegen Ends des iv. Jahrhunderts, in Numism. Z., N.¥., 
XVI (1923), 20-32. 

U. MONSERET DE VILLARD writes on the various values of the Byzantine solidus. He gives the actual 
weights of a number of pieces, and concludes that the solidus of 22 carats often referred to was actually 
coined at this value, not a deteriorated 24-carat aclidus. He also postulates a series of solidi at 2) and 30 
carats side by side with that of 24 carats, Sui diversi welori del Soldo Bisuntino, in Riv, ited. dé mumix,, 
2S., vi (1923), 38-40. | 

G, F. H[rr.] reviews 0. Vinpenaxrr, Autibe Veiwiohtinormen und Miinefisse (Bertin, Weidiann, 1923), 
a work which I have been unable to see, In /4.8., xnav, 124, 


6. Law. 
General works and miscellanies, 1 way refer here, though dealing separntely with such of the individual 
notices as come within my sphere, to J. Panrscu’s Juristischs Literaturitbermcht (1912-23), in Archiv, ¥IL, 
258-87 (10 be continued). 
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T knew only from a review by V, Akanam-Ror (Aegyptus, v, 1924, 104-0; laudatory ; an important 
article, with comments on legal points) a volume of collected essays by G. Casreiia. Serittt giwridici, a 
cura di E, Avmenranto, con prefazione di P, Boxraxre. (Fondazione Guglielmo Castelli, L}) Milano, 
Hoepli, 1923. Pp. xii-+- as. 

E. Wises has published an important work, which will be of immense service not only to jurists but to 
all students of papyri, who must often have felt the want of some such comprehensive survey, on Greek 
Private Law, not confining himeelf to the Attic law but covering the whole fleld,and with special reference 
to the papyri and the law of Graeco-Roman Egypt, Grieeiiaches Privatreckt aus rechtavergleichender 
Grundlaye.t. Allgemeine Lehren, Leipsig, Felix Meiner, 1983, Pp, xii+556. It in reviewed by Parrscn 
(Archiv, v1, 209-74), 

M. Sas Nrcow) is responsible for the 18th edition af Cavaianz’s standard work /efirfwol der Jnatitu- 
tionen des riimischen Recktea, brought up to date and corrected and modified to accon! with the results of 
recent research, Wien, Leipaig, Holder-Pichler-Temypaky, 1924. Pp. xii +504 

f. Tavaesscenad has published a useful monigraph on the Roman private law at the time of Diocletian, 
emphasizing the contacts and mutual reactions of Imperial and popular low ; as be remarks, Diocletian 
closes an epoch and begins a new one ; “or setat den Schlussatein in der Entwickelung dea rim, Rechts, 
um den Grondstein fiir diejenige des lyuantinischen Rechte zo legen," and therefore the period deserves 

pecisl treatment. Jw riiiache PrivatrecAd oor ert Diobletiqna (Axtrat du Bull, de PA, Pol, dea Se, et 
len Eattres. Cracovie, 1919-20). Cmecovie, lpr, de Univ, 1923, Pp. 141-281. Tt ia reviewed by E. 
Wetss (Lit. Zonfraldt,, uxxv, 1924, 710; laudatory). 

Pantsce reviews Weiss'’s Studion zu den rian. Rechtaquetien (Archie, vit, 285-0). 

L know only from a review by O. Guapenwitz (2, Sav,-5t,, xutv, 124, 668-73) a work by EK. Mara, the 
long expected and much desideruted Vooalulerium codies Justinieai, Pora prior (para Latina). Ceska 
grafficka unie A. S. Pragae, 1923. 2572 cols, 

Pantech reviews Couuser's Etudes Aistoriqgues sur fo droit de Justinien, 1912 (Archiv, ¥11, 274-9) and 
Wesaen's Uber Papyri wd tieentsearecht (op, cit., 284-5), 

E. Coera publishes sone miscellaneous legal notes > Poerille Papirologiohe, in Meu, A. Ace. Bologna, 
Sn, vol. y-vo (1420-3), 167-73. They are as follows: 1 (167-8), J rapporti di ieinansa fro edifizci nel 
diritta greso-egizio, Concerns P. Stud. Pap, xxtt, 141. C. points out the significance of the text. for the law 
this subject ; it shows a difference fram Roman Jaw, but on the other hand resemblea the modern usage. 
1 (168-70). Potetd paterna ¢ poteati padronale nei docwmenti grece-egizi attinents i tirocinio industriale. 
With special reference to P. Oxy. xtv, 1047, P. Stud. Pap, xxu, 40; refers briefly to P. Stud. Pap, xx, 110. 
mn (171-3) Mitud erence termine nei papiri greco-egici, On the relation between these loans and deposits. 
Also alludes to leases at pleasure. 

{ may just allude here, owing to the importance to students of Graeco-Roman law in Egypt of the pre- 
Hellenic codes of the Orient, to an extremely interesting article by E. Cug on the lows of the Hittites aa 
guthered from the Hittite records found at Boghaz-Keui. That decipherment of these texts is still in a very 
experimental stage hardly needs enphasizing, but different attempts have many points of contact, and in 
the case of law analogy helpa greatly. Hence Cugq'’s treatment of the subject does not seem premature. 
Les tois Aittites, in Rev. hist, de droit fr. ot dtr, 1924, 5-67. 

{ have dealt onder 4 2 (Pagan cults) with the literature which has gathered round vow Worss's 
Aaylwesen, but the work wus primarily legal in character, and a reference mist be added here, I may men- 
tion that Lewatn in the review there referred to does not accept the interpretation of dydyuoe as “ auch 
ohne Asylachuta"; he thinks it waa more general in sense—that “der dydyiwor...dem eigenmiichtigen 
Zugriff des Glinbigers unterworfen ist." ParsasiHem, in his discussion of the DTépoas rye dmeyorie (above, 
¢ 4), nlso deals with this question. 

T have referred above ($4) to vor Worss's important volume Urbymdenwearn, F. Bitangn inan article 
which I have not yet had time to rem deals with the so-called “double dead" Zr Ooppelausfertiguag 
mtiacher Urianelon, in Aegeptes, ¥ (1024), [h3-73 (to be continued). | | 

A. Skok in an elaborate article disousses the institution of dAAWAeyyiy. In the first part of this article, 
which alone I have yet read, he pinta out that GAgheyyoy wha no part of Classical Cireek law - it is found 
only from the latter part of the 2nd cent. nc, onwards, Curiously, neither Demotic nor Coptic contracts 
show it, not even the late Demotic deeds, [t was regular in Babylonian law and in Graeco-Egyptian law 
after Euergetes TJ, It waa probably taken from late Babylonian law, Sork traces its development in that 
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law. The institution was distributed over the whole of the Eastarn Empire in the Dyzantine Age but was 
unknown in the West. 2’ AAAHAETTYH, in Aegyptus, Vv (1984), 45-44, 185-201, 

P. M. Mever writes to me, with regard to G. Shoné’s article on the Consttufio Antonmea referred to 
jast year (Jowrnal, x, 162), that he cannot at all accept Stonk’s view of the phrase ywpis raw Aederrixicn, 
which he regarda as“ sachtich durchaus unmiiglich.” 

P, Kosonaken reviews WiLAssAK's Judibtionshefell (2D. Lit.-2,, N.F., 1, 124, 378-80), : 

A work by A. Ausenrosl, J apokerysia, contribute alla storia della fomnglia (Seminario giuridico K 
Universith di Bologna, v1, 1823. Pp. sii+ 120), is inaccessible to me. See Aegyptus, ¥, 123, no, 4129, 

S. Sonarz discusses the limitation of the power of alienation, unknown to classical Roman law but 
found in that of Justinian, in the case of the procerator bonorem. Whence was it derived? His anawer is 
that it-was due to the influence of Greek Jaw. He illustrates from papyri the limitation in Egypt In 
nnewer to the question when the limitation was introduced he writes: “In faoolti di alienare fu perduta 
dal procuratore qualche tempo prima di Ginstiniano.” fe facolti de! procurater banorum wel dirifto 
romancollenios, in Aegyptus, ¥ (1924), 3-19, 

Prof, Stars WERTER sends me a reference to an e@aaay in Magyar from the “ Alomnach der Miskolezer 
Rechtaakademie,” 1923-4, by SeteHLo under the title A tdraws Adstulejdon breaches, which, he aya, ao 
far as he can judge from the references and Greek quotations, seems to concern “Stockwerkerigentaum in 
den Papyri.” 

W. Sprececeens deals with four Demotie documents of unusual form (given in translation only, with a 
philological COTMENTArY ) which he holds to be in reality a sort of agreement with a woman to look after 
the contracting party in old age and after death to arrange for burial. Aguptiache Verpfriindungarertrdige 
mit Vermogensabiretungen. (Stegaber. Heidelb, Ak. 1023, 6. Abh.) Heidelberg, C, Winter, 1923, Pp. 14, 

An orticle by M. Sas Nicowt, sent to the editar in 1914 and now at last printed without alteration, 
deals with Wiioxes, CAreat. 419, 29 f, woipede pow td epdreror, which Wexors rightly explained as an 
“allgemoinen Auftrag des Briefschreibers,..iinm in privatrechtlichen Angelegenheiten mu vertreten.” Sax 
Nioot) quotes evidence from Coptic papyri, especially from Jimeand Aphrodite, for this use of rpdéewraw. 
Das erpe anpocwnon als Stelfvertretungsformel in den koptiachen Papyri, in Ayz, 2, XXIV, 336-46, 

in bis 27th letter to Cannenist, Lowmnroso, 4 propos of the Theban tomb robberies, recalls the provisinns 
of the Roman law against such offences. Aegyptus, v (1924), 140. 

San Nicowi's Schlvasttaween ia reviewed by W. 8cHwesewen ((),£.2., xxvii, 1924, 233-5). 





7. Pansgcooknaray aso Ditriomatic. 


In an important article on the stichometry of the Herculaneum rolls K. Ott attacks Basar theory 
that the figures in question refer to the actual lines of these rolls, and endeavours to prove that it was the 
“normal lino” (ie. the equivalent of an epic hexameter) to which they had reference. He seems to make 
ottt a good case, The purpose of the practice was to reckon the scribe’s remuneration. Die Stichonetrig der 
Herkufaniachen follen, in Apohiv, vit, 10-220. 

H, A. Saspers publishes an article on the subscription to the Preer papyrus of the Minor Prophets, 
which he is editing, He reads it rpog(nra) if ore yo jy] | € cAocolrormr). He takes L 2 as “8 {ailver’) 
holocotinol,” ge, denarii, the price for writing the MS. He uses this to reinforce the evidence of the hand 
ne to date (“before 270 and probably before 200 a.n."). [confess that the evidence for this use of dAoncdrrog 
aeema to me very dubious, and I doubt also the reading, though I have nothing better to suggest, Je 
Subscription of the Freer Papyrus of the Minor Prophets, in Philol. Quarterly, 11 (1024), 161-7. For those 
who ennnot seo the article it may be useful to mention that a synopats of it is given in the Am, Journ, of 
Arch,, xxvitr (1824), 7h. 

I have referred in $3 to Wrickes’s review of Huxt's Tachygrapiical Curionty and to a legible pro- 
tocol in P, Oxy, x¥1, and in $6 to Brianst’s article on the “double deed.” 

Exurn's Form of the Ancient Greek Letter is reviewed by A. Juner (fev. ¢. @ne., xavi, 1924, 370), F. 
Biianen (Pail, Work, xiv, 1924, 243-4), and H. 1. Bleu] (/408., xiv, 148), 

T have just received what is clearly an important work by A. Cacnaga on the personal descriptions of 
parties to contracts (dkorurpds). J Conwitati Personali nei documents d Egitto dell etd greoa e¢ romana, 
(Studi della Sevola Popirologica, val. 1v, Parte nm.) Milano, “ Aegyptus," 1924, Pp. vii4131. The same 
subject is referred to in an article by G, Misener.on Jeoniatic Portraits, in Class Phil, xox (1924), 97-123, 
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F &. LExIcogHAPHY AND GitaMMAaR, 

Part V of the invaluable work by J. H. Movvrow and G. Minimax, The Vooetulary of the (reel 
Testument, ia now published. Tt includes pp, 386-472 and embraces words from poyeiw to dyfavine. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1924. 1s, fa. net. 

Premioke’s eagerly awnited glosaarial index of words, to which I referred last year, has begun to appear, 
Parts I and IT, bringing it down to fyo, have already appeared. The work is excellently arranged, and will, 
it is hardly necessary to say, be indispensable to papyrologists and all interested in Greek lexicography ; 
auc it adds vet further to si vast debt which acholars owe to ita lamented acthor. [tia being throngh 
the press by Kressnina. Wirterdwoh der griechtechen Papyrunurkunden mit Ainschlws oer griechiachen 
Inechriften, Aufachriften, haus Mumienschdlder wae. aus Agypten, lL. Lieferung (a-8iey). Heidelberg, 
1984, Selbatverlag des Herausgeber, jetet dewen Erben, Cols. 1-384. 2. Lieferang (flep-tyw), Cole, 385- 
(40, Same date, ete. Part I has been reviewed ly H. L Bein (/owrnal, x, 1924, 349). 

Puemtoke’s Vamenduck hos been reviewed by H, 1. Bfent.| (M8, xiv, 132-3) and anonymously (fat, 
Hentralit., Lax, 123, 489-4), 

(.H, Donn has published notes on some N.T. parallels in P. Oxy. xvi. Votes from Papyri, in Journ, 
Tisol. Stud,, xxvi, 77-5 

Winamowirz-MoeLuespoarr shows that the word eomroy, which occurs in an ostracon published by 
him in the Berlin Stegeber., 1918, 740, is also found, in the form ofvor, elsewhere, Leasfriiohte, cxct, in 
Hermes, 11x (1924), 273. 

Luarnroso brings confirmation for a suggestion of WiLoKEN's that in P. Teb, 1, 61 (5), 40, 48 §8q, the 
second fay is perhaps not to be deleted Hoe quotes various examples of duplication in magical texts and 
refers to the Italian practice in the 16th cent., when letters wore marked “cito,” “cito, cite,” or “ cita, cita, 
cite.” (One might add the similar English practice in the Tudor period and earlier, “ Haste, haste, poat 
haste,”) Letter Laxrto Winckes, in ArcAir, Vit, 222. He also writes on the use of ae row to indioate 
magic or alchemy. Letter nv to Basoora, in Bull, Soe, Arch. df Alex, xx (N.8., v), 206-9. 

E, Here gives a very likely sxpianation af the pussling ro\AeroAAme in P. Oxy. 744. He thinks it 
= rola wolAae and goes with ¢dy, like ¢ar woAAa wohAdaw in Bophocles and Euripides (=a forte), MoAAa- 
sodhde, ete, in Eranos, xvit (1917), 91-6, 

P. Peanerser has published an article on the name Coprias and similar forma, Copria, in Mev, 4. ane., 
xxi (1921), 86-84. | 

Muncuam’s Light from Ancient Letters has been reviewed by G. Gueprst (degyptus, ¥, 1924, 102-4; 
laudatory ; some criticiama), H. L Benn (Jowrwe!, x, 1024, 182-3), and anonymously (fer, Bild, sxx, 
1624, 457-8: favourable on the whole), 

K. F, W. Stomp haa reviewed Dorriise’s Fleronsformen (see Jowrnal, vin, 99) in Phil, Wook, XLIV 
(1924), 673-0. 

A. D. Noor discusses “the custom of stringing together a series of brief predications in or of the second 
person, for the most part not connected hy conjunctions.” He attributes it to Oriental influence and in 
particular to Raypt and Alexandria, though he admits the possibility of rhetorical influence, He traces 
the custom in both pagan and Christian liturgical nse, employing also papyrus evidence. A Traditional 
Fork tn Religions Language, in Clas, Quart, xviii (1924), 185-8 

, Guygnat Wonks, Brewiogaarny, Miace.iangous Nore ow Parrats Texra, 

A. Canpentnt's Sogai ¢ studi (see above, 55) includes (pp. 201-20) a general ossay on Popiri. 

The new edition of Dmissmann's Licht vom Osten has been reviewed by M. Doneiivs (Theol, Lit.-Z., 
xirx, 1924, 35-7; laudatory), E. Loameven (2. Lit-2., N.F., 1, 1024, 765-7), and K. Premenspang (Byz.- 
Neugr, Jahrb, ry, 1984, 405-7; some valuable suggestions on magical papyri), 

MILLGaAN's Here and There omong the Papyri has been reviewed by W. Scuusanr (O.L.2., eaYE 1924, 
644-5) and FP. Bferncss)-Blacen] (Jowrn. Theol, Stud, xxv, 222), 

Scnunanr’s new edition of his /atriowend am Nil is reviewed by WILKES (0.1.2, xxv, 1924, 613-0; 
landatory). 

Lam unable to see an article by . K. Ganpikas entitled Zvpfody raw wartper ei¢ tae ‘EMAneucpe 
qudohoyiay (AGyva, xxxttt, 1821, 61-102) and another hy E. A. Pezorovtos entitled Marupoloyed «ai 
iwvypatfusd (Athens, Loones, 1921, Pp. 15), which are referred to in the bibliography in the Bye. Z., XX1V 
(pp. 149 und 163). 
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An article by W. Scuunanr ontitled Vom Werdegang der Papyrustunde (O.£2, xxvit, 1924, h64-8) is 
primarily a homage to Exmax on his 70th birthday. Scwcnanr stresses the importance of his work in 
furnishing a basis for the papyrological side of Egyptian studies. He emphasizes the need of rising in the 
future from the intensive study of detaila to something in the nature of a system “und die klare Einsicht 
in die Grundfragen.” Another, by W. Srizantorne, Der peyemoirtige Stand wnd die iiichaten Aufgaben 
der demotischen Forschaug, in Aeitechr. 7. ig, Spr, 1x (1924), 131-40, is in essentinls a lecture given at the 
Berlin Orientalist Congress in Ail, 1923. The author takes an optimistic yiew of the futare of the study. 
On p. 139 he mentions two cases In which Oreek translations of Demotie texts have been found to confirm 
the renderings of modern scholara. | 

In his 19th letter to Canpentst, Lumanoso montions that at the University Lileary of Turin there is 
a book by Guimaxpine on apira, Aegyptus, v (1924), 29-30. 

P, M. Marr has published another instalment of his excellent Juristisher Papyrushericht (im, Mai 
1922 bis Ottober 1923), which now appears in the 2. Sav.-Si, (xurv, 581-618). 

I may mention here that from last year (vol. nxxv) the Lit, Zentralbl, has again become mutinly biblic- 
graphical Ite bibliographies will be very useful, though one regreta the consequent cutting down of reviews 
tf) o minimum, Reviews however there are, which are short notices, clissified, Reference may also he 
made to the useful Alenchus Bibliographicus in Biblica, Aegyptofogion will be found in tv (1023), 4" 7* 
(largely a selection from the bibliography in Aegyptus), 

S. DE Ricct cantributes to the Bull, Soc, Arch. d'Alex., xx (N.S, v), 251-3 some Correcioad ed A mgtinte 
to Part XTX. 

F, Binanes publishes some conjectures for reading or interpretation in P. Lond. 77 (Will of Abraham}; 
ég- fAy means the remains of the martyr, They are all ingenious but are not all quite convincing, and 
aotne proposed readings do nok seem to find support in the papyrus, Zu dew Testament «las Bischots 
Abraham von Hermontivs, in O.L2., xxvir (1924), 701A, Some notes on mMpyrus readings will be found 
referrad to in §8 above. 

Finally, I may mention that Part XVI of the Qxyrignchvs Papyri contains a table of Papyri recontly 
distributed, which will be useful to those wishing to trace the whereabouts of particular te 

10. MIncELLANEOUR AxD Pensowal. 

Tt°is good news that the invaluable publications with which the name of Frrevatcn Parcs will 
Always be epecially associated are net to cease with hia death F. Eruagen is to carry on his Sawimelbues 
his Berichtigungatiaten, and the Schriften of the Heidelberg Papyria Institute He ia now engaged an 
vol, mt of the first, for which he has obtained a grant. 

De Ricor mentions in his Bulletin that M. Contour and his pupils are studying the Strassburg papyrt. 
Tt is to be hoped that they will in due course publish those which are still uvpublished. : 

Tn an article previously referred to (§ 2) in Heimat im 2ild K. KALeecerscon mentions that the Tanda 
Papyri will eventually become the property of the Giessen University Library. | 

I hear from Prof, Rudoen that Part I of texts from papyri in Russian collections, edited by Zemerens 
and himself and containing literary texta, will appear before very long. Part [1, edited by Kutcer alone, 
will contain documents of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 

The Papyrus Seminar at Munich has been transformed into an Institute, and has taken over the 
publication of the series of Minchener Beitrage, under the general editorship of Wengen and Orto. 

The volume of the Aaecolta Lumbroso in honour of Lumanoso's 80th birthday will probably have bean 
published before this appears. An account of it, with provisional list of contents, appenrs in A equities, v 
(1924), 249-53. a” 

B. Resins reviews Wencen's and Koschakmn's notices of Mrrrets (Pit, Wook, xiv, 1924, 591-3), 

S. Errrem publishes an obituary notice of Dirta, Mindetale over prof. dr. Hermann Diels, in Overniiyt 
over VidenskapstelsLapets Mdter, 1993, 74-8, Sig 

_ Obituary notices of Prersike have been published by Wickes (Archie, v1, 315-6), 0, CLADENWITZ 
(4. Sav..81, xurv, 1924, v-viii), A. Oatpuntst (Aegyptus, ¥, 1924, 70-1), and H. 1. Bens, (Journal, x, 1024, 
172-3). 2 

The tragic death of Evetys Warre is a grievous loss to our studies and to classical scholarship as well 
as to all who knew him personally. His rare combination of gifta made him a worker in our field of quite 
pecalier value, and he is indeed irreplaceable. Obituary notices of him have been written by W. E. C[muae] 
(Journal, x, 1924, 331-2) and W. BR. R. (Close, Aer, xxxvin, 1924, 145), ) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Society's excavations at Tell el“Amarnah have been brought to a sad and abrupt 
close by the death of the Director, Mr. F. G. Newton. Mr. Newton worked throughout. 
November in his usual health. From the Ist of December onward he complained of a 
mysterious weakness, thongh there were no other symptoms, and a native doctor called 
from Dér MawAs diagnosed some form of influenza, As the weakness grew more marked 
Professor Whittemore arranged for Mr, Newton's removal to hospital in Asyfit on 
December 17th. Here his complaint was, though not at first with certainty, dingnosed as 
Encephalitis lethargica. Though everything possible was done for him he became weaker 
and weaker and died on the 25th of December, 

We have eleewhere printed an account of his life and activities, which to those who 
did not know him personally may give some little idea of the heavy loss which the Society 
has sustained in his death, 


Tt will be readily understood that not very much work has been accomplished during 
the season. Mr, Newton and his staff arrived at Tell el--Amarnah on November 2nd. Work 
was begun in houses in square Q. 44 of the great general plan, and a number of small 
objects were found, including a complete alabaster vase and @ bronze mirror, Attention 
was then transferred to the northern palace which, it will be remembered, was begun last 
season, and in which Mr, Newton was particularly interested. On December 3rd he wrote 
as follows : 3 

“The plan is most interesting. We have found the throne room and the king's apart- 
ments with bath room, also apparently the dining room with wine cellars on each side, 
We also have a group of halls and apartments which would apparently be the men's 
quarters corresponding to the women’s on the other side. All this part of the palace was 
ocenpied by squatters after the palace was left, and this accounts for the fact that we have 
so far found nothing in the way of objects. No mangers were found on this side of the 
palace and only very few traces of plaster,” 

After Mr. Newton's breakdown the work was continued under the leadership of 
Professor Whittemore, but no more was attempted than the rounding off of what had 
been already begun. It is satisfactory to learn that there will be no difficulty in completing 
the record of the northern palace, Mr. Newton's last piece of work. 


Not much news has yet come to hand regarding other excavations in Egypt. The fate 
of the new Antiquities Law is still uncertain, and meantime excavators are naturally a 
little half-hearted and inclined to mark time. Tho Government work at Sakkarah has, 
however, entered on an important phase. The north face of the Step Pyramid has been 
completely cleared, and the central chamber, 77 feet high, is now comfortably accessible. In 
the debris from around the pyramil have been found numerous fragments of stone vessels 
bearing the names of kings of the first two dynasties. The granite blocks which form the 
sarcophagus are marked with directions in ink for assembling them, In a kind of serddb 
attached to the north face of the pyramid was found a large statue of King Zoser in painted 
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limestone with the name and titles on the pedesial. Work is now mainly concentrated on 
the large mastabas in the neighbourhood of the pyramid, Battiscombe Gunn is again 
working on the inseriptional material from these excavations and we may therefore, if the 
material proves adequate, expect interesting developments in our knowledge of the language 
of the Archaic Period. 

Jéquier, who is working at the Magtabat ¢l-Far‘fin, has found an inscription and part of 
a cartouche which make it certain that this was the tomb of King Shepseskaf. 


The Society's series of winter lectures announced in our last number is being given in 
accordance with the programme and has attracted the same interest as in former years, 


This year we revert to the custom of producing the Journal in two half-yearly sections, 
the first section containing Parts I and Il and the second Parts ITI and IV. We hope bo 
produce the first section on April Ist and the second on October lat. and to keep to these 
dates in future. Should this not be possible we beg readers to remember that the Journal 
is in great part produced by men who are willingly doing a large amount of very dull work 
for the general good (witness the Eibliographies), but who, owing to the demands of other 
work upen them, cannot always work to a date, 

A further consequence of this attempt to issue the sections on a fixed day will probably 
be that it will be difficult to make and keep an exact halance of quantity between the two 
sections, This year, for instance, the second section will be considerably larger than the first 
both in the matter of letterpress and still more markedly in the matter of plates, This 
second section will of course contain a preliminary report of our work at Tell el--Amarnah. 
Among other articles promised or actually received are one by Dr. Murray of the Egyptian 
Survey Department on the ancient sites in the Eastern Desert and one by Dr. Westermann 
on the condition of Egypt in the reign of Hadrian, There is still some space available and 
the Editor will be pleased to consider any articles which may be sent to him. 


We print in this number articles on Hittite Geography by Dr. Albright and Professor 
John Garstang, This subject has for some little time past found a home in our pages, and 
if we now announee that in future we must close our doors to it we feel sure that the 
scholars who pursue this fascinating subject will not misunderstand the reason, The 
Journal has endeavoured in the past to supply up to a certain point the lack in this 
country of a journal dealing with Babylonian and Hittite archaeology. The amount of 
Egyptian material which now comes in has made this increasingly difficult: indeed it is 
now virtually impossible for us to insert any article not dealing more or less directly with 
Egypt We trust that our Babylonian and Hittite colleagues will realize that the lack ts 
one not of hospitality but of space, Surely it cannot be long before a journal devoted to 
their stuclies is established. In the meantime we shall do our best to continue reviewing 
such books on these subjects as are sent to us, thou gh even here the demands of Egyptology 
come first, reducing us in some cases to the barvst notices of non-Egyptological works. 


The Editor would like to call the attention of contributors whose articles need ilustra- 
tion to the necessity of providing drawings and photographs of a suitable nature and of 
the best possible quality. In the matter of illustration the standard set by the first few 
volumes of the Journal was very high. It can be kept up, but only if contributors will do 
their share by providing none but the best material, 
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Line drawings for lithographic reproduction should be firmly drawn in Indian ink of 
the deepest black, Any necessary figuritig or lettering in the body of the drawing should, 
onless the author is particularly adept at this kind of work, be done by a professional hand. 
The seale of such figuring or lettering should be caleulated to allow for the reduction, if 
any, which is eventually to be given. 

Photographs, more particularly those of objects, should be fairly full of contrast and, 
above all things, sharply focussed. The best eollotype is a little less sharp than the original 
from which it is taken, and if the original iteelf is not finely foenssed a good result is im- 
possible, Where the negative is not available an ordinary silver print on a smooth or 
glossy surface is the best thing. Special care should be taken to weed out faded or 
defective prints, above all those which bear a double impression of the original negative 
due to a slip in the printing frame, apparently a not uncommon accident in Egypt and 
elsewhere. 

Contributors would greatly help the Editor by suggesting a suituble arrangement in 
plates of their illustrative material, Small line drawings should be marked as text-blocks. 
Photographs can only be reproduced in the form of plates. The extreme meastrements for 
a single plate, lithograph or collotype, are 84 inches in height by 6 in breadth, and 8 inches 
by 5 is preferable. A folding plate should have the same maximum height but may have 
i width of 10 inches or even more. 

Two half-plate prints slightly reduced make a good plate. The same is true of four 
quarter-plate prints; they may be placed either vertically or horizontally, the former being 
the better arrangement since it forms a plate which can be consulted without turning the 
book round. Prints should either be properly mounted on cardboard or merely loosely 
attached by the corners either to cardboard or stiff paper. 

The Editor will be very grateful to those who will take the trouble to prepare their 
material in this way, and would remark that by so doing they stand a far better chance of 
having their articles illustrated in exact agreement with their own wishes. 


Some of our members, particularly subscribing libraries, will be pleased to hear that 
the two numbers of the Jowrnal which have been out of print for some years are now being 
re-issued, and by the time this number is in the hands of our readers copies of Volume I, 
Part 4.and Volume U1, Part 3 will, we hope, be obtainable from our Seerctary. This will 
enable members to complete their sets of the Journal, and it is hoped there will be a 
sufficient demand to justify the new issue. The Committee i for some time been 
anxious to reprint these parts, as requests for them are constantly being received, but the 
price of re-setting the type has always been considered prohibitive. Messrs, Perey Lund, 
Humphries and Co, have, however, invented a new process which we believe will be Jess 
expensive and equally good. Should any of our dontetbvutotn wish for reprints of their 
articles in back numbers of the Journal we shall be pleased to obtain estimates for them, 
The price of these two parts of the Journal will be 7/6 each nett. 
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The Awyrion Herbal, By R. Camveenn Trompsox, M.A. FSA. A monograph on the Assyrian vegetable: 
drugs, the matter of which was communicated in a paper to the Royal Society, March 26, 1924. 
The task undertaken by Mr. Thotpson in this volume is ane of the most difficult, thankloss and waefil 

that any Assyriologist has attempted. An exhaustive examination of the lata af plants and drugs extant 

in cuneiform, combined with a tabular presentment of their uses in medical meripts, andl of incidental 
notices in all the seattered cuneiform literature, has formed the laborious basis of this work, in which 
sotuething like one hundred plants are certainly, probably or approximately identitiod. The careful stuly 
of the flora of the Tigris und Euphrates valley has here been combined with an examination of the early 
use Of materin medica ; the resources of the Semitic philoiogist are reinforeed by apt comparisons with 

Indo-European and other languages, The book is a mine of information which no one. interested in the 

early history of natural science can neglect, 

To the linguistic diffeulties which attend this kind of study in other languages, cuneiform writing adds 
difficulties peculiarly its own. A certain number of words in Akkadian are not Semitic, but Sumerian 
loan wards; words which appear to be Sumorian are sometimes Semitio in root; others apparontly 
Sumerian are simply ideogrims of inknown pronunciation, so that the written igns inny lead to falas 
conclusions For these peasous it is permissible to doubt much that has been written on philological tines 
concerning this subject, Thus Hrogn?‘s identification of “IZ. A.AN, with fifdvus (accepted hy 
Mr. Thompeon) will only be proved when it is finally certain that this was not read ZIZ.AM or something 
quite different. On the other band U.KI, DI ia most probably to be read as Semitic (not, with 
Mr. Thompson, p. 35, 45 an ideogram), dem bai, "plant of the plain,” which fits the context, It may be 
judged, therefore, how diffieult the task in the identification of plants and drugs is, That in a large 
number of cases the identification is cortain can only the more increase our respect for the mothod 
wlopted, A typical example of Mr, Thompson's suoress may be quoted, his identification of the pome- 
grate. After having shown from various texts that nurmu, not armcny, i8 the plant which correaponds 
in the niedical receipts with the pomegranate, he is able to adduce the illustration on a tablet of » 
collarette of heads in the shape of muriven, a decisive proof Equally interesting is the argument which 
identifies irrv aa opium. It is ahown conclusively that the Assyrian scribes connected the word with the 
root arare “to curse"; but the existance of the form mer (which Mr. Thompeon dismisses a little 
cavaliorly) may point to an original root wereru, which would show that the connection with ararw “to 
curse" i due to superstition and philologizing. 

This book ia of the kind which will he continually used, and not infrequontly abused, for any years ; 
scholars will invariably turn to it for help, and mention it only when they disagree with ita conclusions, 
It is right therefore to use this opportunity to thank the author very heartily for the painstaking labour 
and comprebensive scholarship the book shows, and to express the hope that his work may yet appear in 
some more fitting form than this, Not all the atenoila have printed well, and it cannot be said that this 
standard book of reference will be easy to use, | 

SIpvey Surri, 


Griental Forerunners of Byzantine Painting, By J. H. Burasrep, Chicago, 1023. 


This is the first of @ series of volumes being brought out by the 0 niversity of Chicago for the study of 
historical matters connected with oriental civilization, A good description is given of the plain of Khana. 
Mari and the valley of the Euphrates between Hit and Dor ez-2or, with an excellent series of photographs, 
The main object of the book is the publication of some interesting frescoes which were laid ture at the 
time of the British occupation in 1080 at S4lihlyah, identified with the ancient Dhira and alao known by 
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the Greeles as Enropos. The paintings wore first discovered by Captain Murphy, H.A.V.C., and reported 
to headquarters, Fortunately Professor Breasted was in Baghdad ot the time and waa able to come up 
and measure and photograph them before the British army loft the neighbourhood, though he had to 
acsnuphah it in one day. The pictures have since ben damaged in parts by the Arabs, po we owe 
Profiasor Brensted a debt of gratitude for having made these records. 

A good aeroplane view of the fortress is given on p. #3 and Professor Breasted is inclined to attribute 
the construction of the walls to the Parthians, though admitting that they wore probably strengthened by 
whe at a later date, evidence being forthcoming that the place was oceupied by a Roman garrison 
in the third century a.p. The frescoes were found in a temple to Zeus Baal which was built into a rect: 
angular bastion of the fortress wall, M. Franz Cumont, who writes an introduction to the book and who 
has boon excavating on the site since Professor Breasted's visit, hay been able to show that the mosi 
important of these freacoes way painted about 80 a.m and he haa also found the name of the artist, 
Hasamace. This painting consists of a group of eleven, figures which represent the family of Konon with 

private All these figures are well illustrated with colour plates at the ead of the book. 

The figures are all full length and Professor Breasted compares the style and grouping with the sixth 
century indeaica in the basilica of St. Vitale at Ravenna, giving it as his opinion that we have here the 
origin and sources of Byxintine painting. We must await further discoveries in such places as Palmyra 
id the eastern frontier towns of the Roman Empire before wo can entirely fall in with this view as, 
although the Romans originally borrowed most of their ideas in art and architecture from tho east, they 
certainly developed them themselves, and during the first three centuries of our era they largely employed 
their own methods in rebuilding and decseating the towns on the eaatern frontior of their Empire. 

F. G. Newton. 


foypion Munme), By G, Euutor Sutra and Wannex R. Dawsox. London: Allon and Unwin, 1924. 


Professor Elliot Smith and Mr, Dawson have colluborated in producing a very acemptable book on 
mummies which will, we do not doubt, have many readers, Its format, “attractive appearance,” and 
‘short compass indicate it as a book intended for the general reader rather than for the archaeologist, but 
the latter will find in it much that is of value to him. Professor Elliot Smith has in the past contributed 
ich to our knowledge of mummies, and, being a physician, has put us right on many points in which we 
were all wrong: in this book we find « summary of his general views on the development of munmnification, 
which we think all would accept without demuor. Thos when he tells us that the Timmy im the Cairo 
Museum, hitherto supposed to be that of the king Merenrét 1 of the Sixth Dynasty, is in reality of 
Eighteenth Dynasty date, we suppose we must necept his correction, though a pleasing belief is thernby 
destroyed. And when we ore teld that Diedorusa waa right in saying that the het and kidneys were 
never taken ont of the oorpae, and that the usual statement that aff the viscera were removed and placed 
in the Canopic jars, that of Duamutef receiving the heart, in totally erroneous, resting on a single case 
noted by Pettigrew which we con now see waa aberrant, we oan only bow to tho beat authority on the 
subject. But it is different when the authors in the interests of the “diffusionint " theary dogmatically” 
axsert (p, 164) that “from Egypt the custom [of mutmuniification] spread up the Nile and along the ited 
Sei coast, across the continent to the Niger amd Congo and to Uganda, and eventually even as far as 
Southern Rhodesia and Madagascar, It apread to Asia and was adopter for a time in India and Ceylon, 
but has persisted more widely in Furthor India, in Indo-China, in the Malay Archipelago, in Australia, 
Melanesia, and Polynesia, reached Peru, Ventral America and Mexioo, and became widely diffused in 
both Continents of America,” So we proceed from the possible to the improbable without « perad venture, 
Pappdtt crott en mangeant. This is a very pretty theory, as pretty and plausible and probably as in- 
nocurate aa moat theories that explain everything, Init it ds atill a theory, it is Wet a proved fact, and our 
aathors have really no right whatever to state it in their book aaa fact, We muat beep clear the distinction 
between theories, views, and hypotheses—and known facts Professor Elliot Smith and Mr. Perry may 
prove to be quite right with their diffusionist theory, but even if they appeared to be right (which, as 
yet, they do not), their view would still be a generally accepted theory, not « fact, and they would stil] 
only be entitled to say “Jr ie generally thought that this custom spread to America,” etc. This is the 
only scientific procedure, expecially when, a4 in the present case, the theory is neither proved satisfactorily 
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Professor Elliot Smith's natural intereat in the pathological side of mummy-study is of course illus- 
trated in this beak, in which be gives ux some gruesome photographs which physiciany will find 
interesting, but the more squeamish of lay-folk will pass over hurriedly. The photographic pictures in the 
book are well chosen, but it is pity that Hely and clumay woodcut reproductions of well-known photo- 
graphs have also been introduped. 3 these woodents are positively misleading, eapecially in the 
rendering of the hair of mummies, «g., Fiza. 12, 16 and 17; in the two latter the hair is rendered really 
abeundly aaa few thin kinky white lines on a black background which, in the case of Fig. 16, hardly gives 
much ides of what is described in the text on p, 83 as a “wavy, lustrous tress" which in fuct it is, aa is 
admirably sean in the Cairn photograph copied in the woodeut, really a caricature of the original, The 
ariginal photegraphs had much better have been reproduced. 

The chapter on Canopice jars, amulets found on and in mummies, ete, is wood, and the Hat in 
Appendix I! of Egyptian kings whose tombs and mummies art known ia very useful ; but we notice that 
in this list Professor Elliot Smith is still, as in his littl book on Tut‘ankhamiin, unable to get the 
name of king Smenkhkeré€ (or Stakeri*) right: in that Tiok he called him “Smenkhara™ (p. fi) 





corresponding variant); we do not certainly know which: it is neither “S.mn-At-R¢" nor “Smad,” 
We are surprised that Mr. Dawson did not note and correct the new error. 

Though in this Jourse! such an Eeyptologieal “howler® must of course be noted, to the general reader 
it will doubtless not appear to bea matter of great moment; and he in this book has before him a very 
acceptable and readable treatise on mummies, one of whose authors is un acknowledged wuthority on 
mumnmification and in #nceession to the late Sir Armand Ruffer our chief authority on its pathological 
side; while the archaectogist can also be grateful to the wuthors for their book, which is admirable from 
thes archaeological point of view, though less so when it dogmatizes In anthropological matters, 


H, KR. Hani. 


index of Hittite Nemes, Sect. A, Geographical, Pt, 1. By L, A. Maven, Ph.D, with notes by Jom 
(iarsTana, D.Sc. British School of Archneology in Jerusalem; Supplemestary Papers, 1, 1933, 
Aleinases cur Hetigteroat, Ty Aunnvont Goran. Heidelberg, 1924. 


Several identifications of ancient Hittite place-names with classical aud modern landa and ‘sites, 
propounded in this work of Dr, Mayer and Professor Garstang, have already been criticized by Mr. Sidney 
Smith in the last number of this Journal (x, 1O4ih), Tt must be said that there seems to be justification 
for such criticiam of many of Professor Garstang’s identifications, Or. Mayer's contribution on the 
“tuneiform side has been thoroughly and well carried out; it is his colleague's notes that have aroused and 
will aroure disuussion, Professor Garstang seems to us te try to prove too much: he tries to identify 
everything, usturally in many cases with bot indifferent success. The time is not yet mpe for ao far- 
rewhing a work as this; let us discover more and learn more first before we try to settle everything. 
Professor Garstang might fairly object that the work must begin at some time and. somewhere, and that 
others, é¢., Professor Sayee, have: nleo written essays in the same direction. That is true, and another 
writer, Dr, Albrecht Cittze, whose work we also consider here, haa followed. Eut the same consideration 
applies to him ole; Professor Garstang and Dr, Gotee do not merely suggest a few more possible 
ilentifications to be considered, but try to identify and settle everything, and for this the time is not yet 
ripe, Also not only cuneiform scholarship and knowledge af Hittite archeology are necessary before no 
fir-reaching a work is undertaken ; classical scholarship must aleo be invoked directly. One of the workers 
must be a classical scholar with if possible o knowledwe also of medineval and modern Greek. He should 
ole be one whose nncient, inherited scepticiem will act a4 a salutary check on the youthful enthusiasms 
of his orientalist colleagues, I can say this becanse T am not myself primarily a classical scholar ; but 
| know how necessury the aid of such a scholar ia upon work of this kind if one is to produce definite 
results, Au inetance in point is Profesor Garstang’s identification of the river Adtarpa of the Hittite 
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texta (p. 8) with the modern river labarta: “there can be no doubt aa to the identity,” he anya. But 
then he goes on to observe “the name Isparta or Isbarta is derived, Professor Rameaay points out, from 
the town name Baris (els Bapror); the old river name has thos been assimilated to the modern form.” 
Has. Professor Garstang any proof that thie particular river was called AStarpa in classical times and 
until poxt-Turkish days, when, according to him, the old name was confused with the modern «is Bapray 7 
If not, how, if the modern Ishurta ia “derived from” ele Bapray (or rather i ely Baprer), can it eS 
identical with a Hittite name of the fourteenth century mc.? Ele Bdprar is modern, not ancient Greek: 

ia not even Byzantine: the use of the locution e/y with a pluce-name, as in ee rye wdAw (Stambal) ae im 
this ely Hiprar, to signify that place occurs no earlier than mediseval times, so Lam informed by a scholar 
whose special knowledge of Anatolian Groek ia unrivalled. Professor Rameaay obviously treate the name 
asa modern one. Lf so, what connection can there be between it and the ancient Aitarpe (not, be it noted, 
Alperte)? The old town name being Baris, we cannot even allow “Harta” as the original form. Had 
Profesor Garstang identified a Hittite town or river-name “Bari” with the modern Isbarta we could 
have given him reason, as the French say. 

This instance of confused identification is, Jet me hasten to add, an extreme one; but there are many 
others which if less obviously improbable seem based on very slight grounds, other than apparent 
similarity of name which, when other evidence (loss not tally, is an unsafe guide. Professor Garstang thinks 
the evidence does usually tally, but we have only to compare his map with that of Dr, Gitze to 
see what different resulta the two writers get, andl bow differently they interpret the other evidence, how 
differently they fit in the elements of the geographical jigsaw puxtle. Some identifications are of course 
no doubt correct. We do not refer to euch names as Halab or Karkamis, which are obvious, but to such 
as Wiyananda, which Professor Garstang ia ne doubt perfectly correct in identifying with Oinoanda: not 
only are the words alike in form, but also in meaning, since Wiyananda probably meant “wine-town” in 
Hittite, There are several other identifications which are possibly correct enough, but of the majority it 
must be suid that they are highly problematical, in both Professor Garstang’s and Dr. Gitze's texts. We 
think that more reapect should have been paid by both authors to Mr. Sidney Smith's rejection of the 
current idea that Kiceouwadna was in Pontus, Professor Garstang does not seam to mention it, though 
Dr. Hogarth has come independently to the same conclusion as Mr. Smith, that Kimeuwadna Mine in reality 
probably in Eastern Cilicia, Professor Garstang’s identification of the Hittite river-name Sea with the 
nodern Arab-Turkish Sayhin has already been criticized by Mr. Smith (/owrnal, x, 106), Dr, Albright’s 
identifeation of the river-name Siyanta with the Nanthos is accepted by Professor Garstang, but we 
ahould hardly have expected (ireek = to represent plain #; if the name had been Héiyanta (ef. Haayaria=— 
Séptns) it would have secret more re probable identification, a, though it is true that the second é af Satine 





Wf or K and the Hittites reduced it to @, Aid Ue Gobak sere Tuathos MNF CI a 
bellenized form of the original Lycian name. It is nothing but perhapees and may-bea, And whereas 
Professor Garstang identifies Ahbiawa with Ingiri in Cilicia and that with Anchiale, Forrer makes 
Abbiawa no less than Achaia, and its king Ataressiyai no less than Atreus, So the doctors disagree. 
Until they agree o little more, we think their efforta in this particular direction cannot be regarded as 
compelling adhesion, though we must add, for fear of misunderstanding, that we do vot in any way regard 
them as totally useless. Even at this early stage in our Hittite knowledge we may here and there hit 
upon the truth, and Mesrs. Mayer and Garstang’s collection of names alone will be most useful. We 
only think that the notes try to prove far too much, in the present insufficient state of our knowledge. 
And so does Dr. Gitee's work. 
HK. Hatt. 


The Coptic Manwecripte tn the Freer Collection, By W. H. Wormeui. (Cnivernty of Michigan Stusies ; 

Humanistic Série, x.) New York, 1923. xxvi+306, 12 plates, . 

ens fceeiod ice ateedona I a's herent portions with new type specially eat and of quite 

ecw eee, times the letters a and A seem liable to be confused at a first glance, but for 

iii Sco Dek gh te ‘least paid ‘coup ty vend: Twelve plates give a cléar idea of the actual appearance of 
the manuscripts. The price moreover is not prohibitive as might be feared, the two parts being sold 
separately in paper covers at £2.00 and 82.50 respectively, which does not remove them from the reach 
of thove to whom they are likely to be most useful. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. 21. 18 
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Part 1, originally published in 1916, contains the Psalter (incomplete) and two fragments of Job 
($4, 19-25. 2-nnd 27. 10-19). The Psalter contains no remarkable textual features, the variants are 
Fuyyiimiec provenanee (of. esp, “A striking feature...“ on p. xxii}. The London Sabidic Psalter (B.M. Or. 
5000) is dated by Dr. Budge +700, the Berlin Sabidic Psalter by Rahlfs at +400; the editor believes the 
present text to lie between these dates, 

Part 11, now first published, contains two homilies and a short magical text. The homilies prove to be 
portion of a volume of which BLM. Or. 7028 and Or. 6780 ure other parta. The present text ia the middle 
portion (quire 6) of B.M. Or, 6780 (quires 4, 6) which is itself the second part of EM. Or. 7028 (quires 
1, 2,3). It shows proofs of Fayyumic dialect similar 10 those in the Psalter, In describing these the 
editor shows evidence (pp, 119-120) to prove Hit likely that 2 was still pronounced as o true palatal, as 
is Arabic » in Upper Egypt to the present day, and not as English §* Ibn Yaish (fourteenth century) 
asserts that palatal g was in his day confined to Yemen and the lower classes of Baghdad, A rare instance 
of transliteration of a. 708-9 shows = used for and if it be trun that corresponded to = and % was 
palatal in the seventh century this puts hack the dialectal palatal in Egypt (not Upper Egypt only) very 
decisively. It is likely enough that Syrian influence introduced the palatalized j into Egypt and the older 
local palatal afterwards reasserted itealf The normal transliteration of g was F- 

One homily is on the Archangel Michael, probably for use on 22 Choiak or on 13 Rauneh. The editor 
notes this latter date (7 June) as an Abyssinian use, but it appears also in Coptic (of. MaLan, Calendar 
of the Coptic Church, 1873), The second homily is on the Blessed Virgin and is definitely nssociated with 
the Feast of the Assumption (16 Mesore). These homilies are ascribed to Theophilus of Alexandria and 
Celestine of Rome, but the editor notes, “It is not improbable that further study will dissociate these 
homilies from Theophilus, who died in 413 a.p,, and Celestinus, whose death occurred in 432 4.0. The 
only certain date is fixed by the colophon of 975 a.n., which shows that both homilies were composed 
before that date” (p. 125). But the editor's own notes sufficiently dissociate the homilies, at least aa they 
now stand, from Alexandria and Rome, In the homily on the Blessed Virgin there are topographical 
errors about Alexandria, the workman went “a little eastward” to throw the eikon into the water (fo. 53), 
the storehouse from which he took it was south of the city (fo. 79), it was pulled down and « caravansery 
made in the place, which ie the one now in the Caesareum (fo, 91); but the Caresareum was in the 
northern part of the middle of the city and the most likely water would be either the lake on the west or. 
the sea on the north, The homily on Gabriel ascribed to Celestine of Rome shows Egyptian local selsiors 
on its reference to the inundation of the Nile (p, 15), Though east in the form of homilies these discourses 
are substantially collections of anecdotes more or leas miraculous in character and it might be that there 
has heen a gradual accretion of anecdote attached to a nucleus to which the ascription alone properly 
applies, Much of thia anecdote material represents folk-lore possibly quite early in date and independent 
of any Christian aaint, and so the eollection in each saint's encomium is parallel to the larger collection of 
stories in the Alf Tuila wa-laila and the “ higher criticism" must proceed on similar lines, Certainly the 
vust collection of anecdotes aasoviated with St. Theodore the General can be little leas than that in the 
popular story book, We have yet hardly reached the stage when it will be possible to separate the several 
strata in the stories of the saints aod refer them to their proper sources, but it dost not seem to follow 
that indications of date or locus in any one anecdote justify us in pronouncing judgment on the whole. 
Tn ite present form the homily on Gabriel is intended to be used at the Eucharist (ef. fo. 59), but this 
does not prevent the preacher from making his discourse a series of miracles due to the intercession of 
Gabriel or performed in his church, and to these are added some brief inatroctions in doctrine on anti- 
Nestorian lines (fo. 4) and wholesome advice about behaviour in church (fo. 57-8), though the anecdotes 

The notes though for the most part brief are excellent, only two (note 74 on p. 304 and 42 on p. 368) 
could be regarded as discursive and both of these are interesting. 

Tn note 64 (pp. 3486-7) the editor asys that “the Copta, unlike the Syrians, never cared for the Arabic 
which replaced their older language": one hopes that this may be slightly over-stated. A fair body of 
Christian Arabio material exists in Egypt, not all translation of Coptic texta though based upon them, 
and it seems reasonable to suppose that this has played its part in the religious life of the people, 
Perhaps it would be possible to obtain from it evidence of the formation of dialects in mediaeval Egyptian 
Arabic, o subject aa yet hardly touched. 
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On p. 362 the editor notes that “Sabbath and Lord's Day of course were never confused in Egypt 
until the advent of Scotch Presbyterian influences." But are they ever confused —if “Sabbath” is 
applied to the Virst Day, what is the term used for Saturday? It is perhaps captious to note that the 
Presbyterian missionaries in Egypt ane American and not Scottish, 

The magical text covers one folio, It id apparently Fayydinie though nothing ia known of ite provenance 
beyond the fact that it was procured with the other manuscripts included bere, It is in « very bad 
condition, The first part is agninst perils of the sea, the second agninst sickness, Coptic amulets of this 
type are rare, their use having died out in Egypt though flourishing tn 4 derived Abyssinian off-shoot. 
The names invoked, “Adonai, Abrattona, Jaw,” are common enough in Christian, Jewish, and Muslim 
magic. The letters and other characters which fallow after line 15 of Part m “are intended to have 
magical efficacy and cannot be translated" (p. 325). 

The volume ix concluded by five indices which appear to be very complete, It is perhaps questionable 
to include such words aa “ghfl” in the “ Index of words in other languages," as the only reference (p. 34) 
ia to the editor's own citation of Al-Masfudi in a foot-note. 

De Lacy O'Leary. 


Two Royal Ladies of Mero?, (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Communications to the Trustees, vi) By 
Bows Dusmam. Boston, 124. 
This short report gives an account of the finding of two intact burials by the Harvard Expedition at 
Meroé, Since the expedition is under the command of Dr, Reisner it is unnecessary to state that the 
excavation, as revealed by the report, was of the highest possible quality. Unfortunately the same cannot 


be said for the illustrations, admirable photographs having been spoilt by reproduction on too stool! 
scale on an unsuitable paper. 


Tam not quite clear 44 to the purpose of this publication. {t is intelligible that the Trustees of the 
Museum should ask for a short interim report of the season's work or for a detailed account—with com- 
plete ilustration-—of some one or more points in that work. But this is neither one nor the other. Tf it is 
intended for the general public the long list of finds without pictures males dismal reading, and if 1 is for 
the Egyptologist the illustrations and descriptions are totally inadequate. Dae 

', Exto Parr, 


Lakua, a. By Sir Furspens Perate, Gor Barsros and M, A. Munnar. British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt, 102s. 
Sediment, 1, U1. By Sir Fuvpmss Perere and Guy BacstTos. Jtid., 1924. 

Lahun, 11, ia the record of the field-work of Sir Flinders Petrie’s organization in 1920-1921, the twenty. 
sixth year of its labours. It was not work of which very much could be made in description, thorough and 
painstaking though it wns. A glance at the plates is enough to show that little of real outstanding interest 
was discovered except the golden urnens, inlaid with lapis and garnet, of king Sesoetria II, found in the 
rabbish in his pyramid (P!, XXV) and the very fine inscribed alnbaster jar of the princess Sat-Hathor-ant 
(ibid. and Pl, XXV1), with its magic inscription, These are both remarkable objects and, as Sir Flinders 
Petrie remarks, the uraeus is in all probwbility that actually worn by the king in life. It is at Cairo, 
Some bones, which are probably those of the king, are at University College. The burial had been violated 
tong ee. Sir Flinders Petrie gives a good photograph af the romarkable wide-lipped granite sarcophagus, 
which he had already described in Iahun, Kahun and Gurob, thirty-three years ago. 

Sir Flinders Petrie’s work at Lahun is indeed 4 case of returning to one's first loves, and it has-been a 
profitable return, as we inow from the discovery of the royal jewellery in 1914, chronicled by Mr. Brunton 
in Lahun, t. It was hardly to be expected that such a find would be repeated immediately (the work of 
1920 directly succeeded that of 1914); but the uraeus ia something worth finding by itenlf! 

We notice that Sir Flinders stil] retains the name “ Kahun,” though it has been hotly denied that 
such & name exists, and tho theory has been advanced thet it was a misunderstanding in 1880 of 
“41-Lahun," the Cairene hiatus or glottal stop having been heard by mistake after the article, so that it 
sounded like “il-ahun,” which would be written El-Kaltin (Sonanrr, Zeitechr. f- dy, Spr., 11x, 51). 'This 
ja ag it may be: evidently Sir Flinders does not believe it. | 

The book has full description of a large number of tombs of all ages that were investigated, with very 
full plans and records of their contents, illustrated by the usual large number of plates, of which most aro 

16—$ 
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drawn. ‘Those of Twenty-second to Twenty-fifth Dynasty tomb-groups (Pla LV, LV a) are specially useful, 
ite surroundings, and the fragmentary remains discovered of the sculptures of the pyramid-temple. 
Sediment, 1 and U, are the publication of the work of the twenty-seventh year, 1020. An enormous 
number of graves and tombs were cleared in what had previously been regarded as & most wnpromising 
site, the desert-marge at Sedment and Mayana, in the Herakleopolite nome and close to the entrance to 
the Fayyfim : in the same district, that is to say, as El-Lahtin and Gurob, which Professor Petrie knows 
which knows him so well, There was the prospect of olitaining more information as to the misty 
Herakleopolite Ninth and Tenth Dynasties, some knowledge more detailed than that we possess with 
regard to Herukleopolite art of the earlier period, and possibly new light on the period of the quarrels of 
the Twenty-second and ‘Twenty-third Dynasties, when the Libyan princes of Herakleopolis defied Thebes, 
the time when Tania was one of the chief cities of Egypt. Information as to buriais of the earlier period 
and especially with regard to its pottery has been obtained, The pottery of the Sixth to Eleventh 
Dynasties is now erystallizing out into a detinite series, with characteristica as well marked as those of the 
ages that preceded and succeeded it, The tables of forms (Pls. XXIX-XXXY) are of great value. The 
reproductions of coffera, too, are of value, especially that of Khentekhtai, beautifully copied in colour by 
Mrs. Branton from the origitial, which could not be moved on account of its fragility, and reproduced here 
in colour (PL XVIII}. And the photographs of the model groups of servants, boats, eto,, are excellent. 
The fine wooden figures of Meryré¢-ba-shetf, representing him at different periods of his life (¢f, the 
statues of king Sersostria LIT from Dér el-babri, in the British Museum), are finely Mustrated, with his 
remarkable alabaster head-reat and bis servant-models, all now in the Eritish Museum (Nos. 65722-56720), 
thanks to the generosity of the National Art Collections Fund. This group is of the Sirth Dynasty, 
Scarabs were found: « moot and debatable point. Although we do not deny that searabe of the Ninth and 
Tenth Dynasties may have existed, it is hard to believe that those illustrated on Pl. LVI, Noa, 1-7, are 
really all of Ninth to Tenth Dynasty date. Of these Nos, 5 ond 6 are unnecessarily repeated on 
PL LVI (Nos. 3 and 4), and the drawings in the two plates differ in small details, ns comparison will 
ahow. Here we have insufficient liaison between the authors of the two plates, Scarab PL LVII, 5 
(= PL LVI, 3), from Grave 2132, ts very curious, being made up of parallel strips of slate and alabaster, 


with a head of pink limestone. The ff -pattern om its base andon that of the frog, PL1.VII,6(=PLLLVIIL, 4), 


is generally referred to the early Eighteenth Dynasty, but the scarab has a Thirteenth Dynasty look, so 
far as can be judged from the two aketches, It is very puxsling that they should be dated here to the 
Ninth to Tenth Dynasties, and a second burial is probably to be suspected. Pl LVIII, 1 and 2 (Graves 
2102, 2137), are of course early amulets, having the labyrinthine base-designs choracteristio of the Sixth 
Dynaaty, But if we date Pl. LVI, 1, 3 and 4, to the Ninth Dynasty, we get the spiral coming in con- 
siderably before the time of Sesostris I, of the Twelfth Dynasty, when it is generally supposed to have 


appeared first on scarabs, Moreover PL LVI, 2, 3a, certainly would ordinarily be attributed to the 
Hyksos period. 


At Mayans there were graves of the Hyksos period, of poor type, and both there and at Sediment 
interesting new material for the dating of Eighteenth Dynasty objects was derived from tombs of that 
period. Important specimens of Late Minoan I] (137) and HI (53, 59) pottery and of Syrian pottery of 
the same period and rather earlier were discovered (Pla XLVI, LOX, XLV), The Syrian vase with 
birds, of the Hyksos time, recalling the decoration of the Philistine pottery of later days, is also important 
(Fl. XLV, 71). The Late Minoan [Hl stirrup-vase of the Nineteenth Dynasty (PL LAY, 07c) is notable 
as giving the date for a certain modification of that type A fine three-handled Late Minoan IT vase from 
Gurob (temp. Tuthmosis 111), now at Cairo, is also iustrated (PL ALVITI, 1). Many emall Egyptian 
objects of the Eighteenth to Nineteenth Dynasties were found which are of artistic interest, und the fine 
coloured stele of Amanhatpe, priest of Harshafi, and his ancestors, ia o notable find, well reproduced in 
colour, Pl. L (frontispiece to Vol. 1). The whole excavation was, indeed, distinctly fruitful. 

We do not quite see the use of the elaborate and painstaking plans of cemeteries, Pls, LEXXVII-XC, 
especially Fl. LAXXIX. Is anything to be learnt from them that can compensate for the time spent in 
their preperation? One could surely say in print merely that in most of the cemeteries most of the grives 
were oriented in the same direction, but that in Cemetery G (PL LXXXIX) there were considerable 
variations, many of the graves being placed at haphazard, | 





H. BR. Hact. 
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Babylonian Historical Texts relating te the eapture and downfall of Babylon. Translated by Stoxey Surrit. 

Lemon, 1924. 

The title of Mr. Smith’a book i# too modest, for the six texts here treated are not merely translated, 
but very carefully analysed both philologically and historically, Moat of the texts contain some more or 
leas direct reference to Egypt, but from this point of view the first, the new Esarhaddon Chronicle, is by 
far the most important. | 

The history of Egypt from the Twenty-second to the Twenty-fifth Dynasty is not very far removed 
from a complete blank, consisting as it does mainly in lista of kings and meagre references in the records 
of other lands. It is clear that there are possibilities of obtaining considerable information on this period 
from new discoveries in Babylonia and Assyria, indeed it is perhaps more probable that new light should 
come from this direction, whore excavation is yet in ita infancy—even the tablets already in existence 
have not all been examined,—than from Egypt itself, where the chance of really large fresh diseoveries 
becomes yearly more unlikely. The Esarhaddon Chronicle covers the years G80 to 667 f.c,, years af grevat 
moment for Egypt. It is true that we already knew something of Assyrian-Egyptian relations during this 
period from the Babylonian Chronicle B.M. 92502. In this latter document we read as follows, sub- 
stituting dates for regnal years. 

8.6. 675. The Assyrian went to Egypt. 

nc. G74. On the Sth of Adar the army of Assyria fought against Egypt. 

nc. 671. In Nisan the army of Assyria went to Egypt...three battles were fought...Memphia waa 

captured, ite king fed. 

4.0. 600. The king of Assyrin went to Egypt, fell sick on the way, and died on the 10th of Marcheswan. 

Mr. Siuith firat tells us the form in which this information bas been embodied in the various modern 

histories of Assyria, and the outsider can only make the comment that we have been remarkably badly 
served by our Assyriological authorities in this matter, The new chronicle gives us some valuable 
information with regard to the campaigns of 675 and 674 2c, In 675 nc. the “trowps of Assyrian went to 
Egypt, they fled before a great storm," and in 674 Bc, “on the 8th of Adar they fought against the city 
Sha amelie (City of Men). Obviously the first campaign was o failure, Now Mr. Smith points out that 
various Greek and Latin authors as well a the Biblical account allnde to an unsuccessful Assyrian 
expedition to Egypt under Esarhaddon’s predecessor Sennachorib. Herodotus indeed and Josephus, the 
lutter quoting Berosua at secondhand, mention an attack on Pelusium. This cannot refer to the 
victorious campaign of 700 nc, and Mr, Smith analyses the possibility that what was in the minds of 
these writers was Fsarhaddon's unfortunate expedition of 675 pc, Very wisely he comes to oo definite 
conclusion on this poiut, though he is clearly strongly opposed to believing in an unsuccessful siege of 
Pelusium by Sennacherib, partly because there is no reference to it in Assyrian documents and partly 
becatse there is no trace in history of the rebellion of Palestine which would almost inevitably have 
followed such a disaster, The town of Sha amelie be is strongly inclined to identify with Pelusium itself, 
though he cannot account for the name “City of Men” given to it in the Chronicle He may be right in 
this conjecture, but no suggestion as to the name can be made from the Egrption side for we do not know 
the Egyptian name of Pelusium at this date, Gardiner has made out a very good case for the belief that 
the great Delta residence of the Ramessides, Pi Ramessu, lay on or near the site afterwards known a 
Polusium, and that in still earlier times the Hyksos capital, Avarie or {t-etrt, wos in the same place. 
Neither of these names suggests any connection with Sha amefie either etymologically, phonetically or 
historically. Mr. Smith would be well advised not to forget the possibility that the unknown town, if a 
frontier town at all, aa is likely, may be identical with Zaru, the Roman Selle, some distance south of 
Pelusium and no leas important than this latter as 4 key of Egypt to one entering it from the east. 





Egyptian side to Mr. Smith's discovery, but Egypt ia silent on these events and, helplessly but hopefully, 
we look rather to the Asayriologist than to ourselves for light on the period. 
7 T, Ento Pert. 
Relations wi laveri della Misaione Archeologica Italiana in Egitto (anni 1903-1920); volume primo, 
Esplorasione della “Valle delle Regine” nella neorapoli di Tobe. Torine, te date. 
The important excavations carried out in Egypt by the Italian expedition between 1903 and 1920 are 
almost a closed book to those who have not visited the Turin Museum, and even those of us who have can 
claim but « glimpse or two of halfopened pages, despite Professor Schiaparelli's generous readiness to 
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show us all that he has, for objects without printed recorda of their finding ure not very instructive, It is 
therefore most encouraging that the publication of this long work has actually begun, even though the 
present volume only takes us down to 1906. At this rate we might expect the completion of the report 
in 143, But this is not a fair deduction, since the delay in this case is mainly due to the war, the 
work on the plates having been begun in 1914 and finished only in 1923. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
Professor Schiaparelli will carry out his resolve of ising the later volumes at the carliest possible date, 

To one respect it is fortunate that this volume was planned and begun before the wur, for it ia oon- 
ceived and executed, especially in the matter of illustration, on a scale which, with the cost of printing at 
ite present height, would be impossible. The area dealt with is the Valley of the Tombs of the Queens, 
where the Jfissone found seyeral previously unknown tombs. One of the most important historically is 
that of the Princess Almose, This lady is described a8 Royal Daughter and Royal Sister, born of the 
Good God Sekenenré, Son of Ret T?- and of the Royal Daughter, Royal Sister and Royal Wife, Sit- 
Dhout. This name, recovered on the bandages of the mummy, introduces a new problem into the already 
confused relationships of the family of the Late Seventeenth Dynasty kings. Whether this Princess 
Ahmose is the same us that mentioned on the statue of Prince Ahmose (Jowrnal, x, 256) is uncertain but 
we at least have the name of a new queen Sit-Dhout and know that she was a wife of one of the yurious 
kings Sekenenrét Ty-¢?. 

Another tomb close by that of Abmose yielded little but fragments of the [eunted TReAS 60 COMICON ith 
the early Eighteenth Dynusty. These vases, with simple designs in dark brown or black, on a buff or 
brick-red background, are beld by Professor Schiaparelli to be importations, In some cases this may be 
correct, though we cannot be sure of it until we find such vases outside Eeypt and in conditions which 
show that they are in their native land Jn the meantime it ia worth while to remember that during the 
Later Intermediate Period, the pottery of which is very well known to us, there are Aigne Of crowing 
tendency to use pat aa a decoration on vases, and the shape of the tall-handled bottle may well have 
been suggested by the imports of vases approximating to this form from Cyprus or Syria during the 
Midiile Kingdom and down into the Eighteenth Dynasty. In so far as the shapes and decoration of this 
pottery have any foreign affinities these are, as Professor Schiaparelli states, with Cyprus, and it is there 
fore surprising that he suggests that the vases come from the islands of the Aegaran: negative evidence 
is always dangerous, but the pottery of this period in the Aegaean is now fnirly well known to us, and 
nothing which can seriously be compared with these Eeyptian vases has been found there, 

The finest tomb found was that of « queen Nefortiri Merenmut. Steindorff in Aasdeber’s Guide ta 
Egypt takes this lady to be the wife of Ramesses [I]. Professor Schiaparelli, however, holds that this 
view is absolutely ruled out by the style of the tomb, and he takes the queen to be that of Ramesses IT. 
The scenes with which the walls of this tomb are covered are reproduced for us in a long series of plates 
and text-figures, mostly very admirable, The author notes in the first two roome a tendency to exalt the 
doctrines and deities of Heliopolis at the expense of those of Abydos, He regards this as syluptomatic of 
a latent antagonism which on other grounds seems to him to underlie the whole of Egyptian religions 
history. He believes that on both sides considerable concessions had.to be and were made, and he suggests 
that the priestly college of Hermopolis may huve served as buffer and intermediary hetween these two 
schools of religious thought. 

An important section deals with a number of ostraca found in the excavations and relating to the 
work in the tombs, Good photographs of these are given, but the absence of a hieroglyphic transoription 
makes it impossible for the philologist to make any real use of them. We hope that Professor Schiaparelli 
will give us auch transcriptions elsewhere, for the ostraca are of the highest value for the history and 
customs of the necropolis in the Twentieth Dynasty. 

The book gives rise to aad reflections, for we realize that never in the near future will it be possible to 
publish the reports of excavations on the same lavish and magnificent scale as before the war, This only 
inakes us the more grateful to Professor Schiaparelli for the tenacity with which he has adhered to the 
original plans for the volume deapite endless difficulties and delays. 

. T. Esto Peer. 


Le gymuanargue des mdtropotes de & Egypte romaine, By B. A. van Gaoxisees, Groningue: P, Noord. 
hoff, 1924. Pp. vili+164. Fl. 4.50, bound Fi, 5,50, 
The gymnasium stood at the very centre of Greek life in Egypt. It was to the Greek settlers in that 
country what the modern elub is to English residents in India or in our eastern and tropical colonies, the 


-— 
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‘strongest bulwark and most characteristic expression of their national individuality. It was more even 
than that, for it was an essential part of their educational system, and the man who could boast himself 
one of ol dé yepracioy was the ancient counterpart of our “'varsity man." Hence it ia not surprising that 
the gymnasiarch, whose primary function was to superintend the activities of the gymnasium anid to 
provide the materials required, was a personage of great importance in the provincial capitals, Originally 
nnofficial in charactor, he acquired even under the Ptolemies a semi-official status; and by the Romans, 
probably, as the author of this valuable monograph shows, by Augustus, the gymnaaiarchy waa trans- 
formed into a regular magistracy, The gymnasiarch was henceforth one of the dpyorres of the metropoleis, 
and indeed the head of the cowdr of magistrates. As ench he had to perform fonctions of a general kind, 
though his =pecial work was always closely associated with the gyminasings ; aml thos a study of the 
gymnasiarchy is in some measure, ot least indirectly, a study of the municipal magiatracy in the nome 
capitals generally. And since the economic position of the magistracy waa bound up with the fortunes of 
the Roman Empire, as the author points out in the brilliant esgwisse rétrospective with which ho concludes: 
hia volume, the progressive degradation of the office and the impoverishment of the classes from which ite 
holders were drawn illustrate vividly, on «small scale, that coonomic disintegration which was threatening 
the Empire aa a whole. 

It will be that there was ample justification for the work which Dr. van Groningen has under- 
taken, and he has rendered « great service to students of Graeco-Roman Egypt by the thoroughness and 
ability with which he has performed it. Somewhat surprisingly, in view of the numerous references we 
have to the office, there are very many pointa on which the evidence is sadly incomplete and a definite 
conclusion almost impossible to arrive at, The author discusses such questions with the utmost thorough. 
ness, displaying perhaps even too much ingenuity and too great a reluctance to acknowledge a problam 
insoluble, ao that some of his theories strike one as more ingenious than cogent; but it must be added 
that he never confuses the probable with the proved, and states the evidence and the opposing arguments 
most fairly. 

The book is well arranged, divided into sections, each of which is followed by notes containing 
references and arguments on points of amaller detail, and displays thorough mastery of the material and 
excellent judgment, Naturally there are questions on which one is inclined to challenge the author's 
conclusions, und oocasionally he rather over-labours « point, as in the eighth chapter, where he spends 
a good deal of time in proving what nobody now would think of denying, that the gytmnasiarchy waa 
formally and in theory an dpyy, an Aonor, but in fact developed inte o compulsory burden, hardly 
distinguishable from a liturgy; but on the whole the volume is an excellent piece of work, on which the 
author deserves hearty thanks and congratulations. Its value is increased by an alphabetical list of 
technical terms, but though there is an index of authorities there is no subject indox. vrs 


Dige det papyrus dgyptiens Mératiques Papris tes graphics de certains mots, By Evakwe Dhivarn: 
Paria, 1924. 


The palasography of Ancient Egyptian is still in ita infancy. Erman and Miller hare given ua 
examples of what ia to be learnt by studying the forme of the various signs in hieratic, and now for the 
first time we have an examination into the writing—one might almost say spelling—of various words at 
different epochs in the papyri, The main result is to ahow that though over long periods of time there 
are changes yot at any one epoch the method of spelling words waa almost completely fixed. Dévaud has 
taken no fewer than fifty-six words and followed them through thirty papyri, with references to twelve 
more, covering in all a period from the beginning of the Twelfth to the and of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 

His first task was to place these papyri in order of date, Though the future may produce some small 
modifications of detail in hia order, it is undoubtedly certain in its general lines, The chief novelty in it 
is the placing of the Prisse Papyrus after the great literary scripts of the Berlin Museum instead of before 
them, an arrangement to which Dévaud tells us that Miller agreed in a letter written shortly before his 
death. It is noticeable that Dvvaud makes no allosion to nor allowance for local variations in the script. 
He does, however, note that there is greater uniformity in spelling in hieratic papyri than in the 
funerary papyri or the monumental inseriptions. He suggests that in the former, intended to be read 
and ésaily understood by man, a fixed orthography was more essential. I am inclined to question this. 
We might argue precisely in the opposite direction from the same data, for surely the funerary papyri, on 
which 1 man's happiness in the next world was thought to be partly or wholly dependent, would be the 
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Inst place where he would wish to have obscurity or unintelligibility due to variable spelling, and the 
monumental (nseriptions, whether they recorded charters, festivals or victories, were meant for posterity 
and as such should show the most unequivocal writings. Surely the explanation of the greater fixity of 
the non-religious hivratic texte can be explained in quite a different way. We are apt to forget that for 
one inscription in hieroglyphic on stone there must at all periods have been written twenty or even fifty 
in hieratic on papyrus: consequently hieratic shows a more crystallized spelling. If the funerary papyri 
form an exception to this tt may well be that, being required in large quantities, they were given out to 
inferior scribes to write, in accordance with the usual slipshod methods of the Egyptian undertakers, 

A glanoo at. Dévaud's tables will show that the great change m spelling took place, in the case of most 
of the words quoted, at or about the end of the Middle Kingdom, the new writings generally remaining 
constant through the Eighteenth Dynasty. Dévaud is content to demonstrate this fact and does not, offer 
any explanation, The nature of the changes is highly interesting, and we must hope that when he 
completes his work be will analyse them for us, I[t will then perhaps be possible to perceive general 
tendencies and laws at work in these transformations. Some such are already upparent. Thus thore ia a 
tendency in the later spellings to add determinatives; the word anak . “name,” for instance never has a 
determinative until jost after the end of the Middle Kingdom, when it takes “fi , Which it retains 
throughout the Eighteenth Dynasty. Similarly Adi, “to destroy,” takes on the determinative Ses at 
about the same moment. These are simple cases, but when we find ii, “tomb,” in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty consistently inserting before ite determinative the sign YW. which waa absent in the Middle 
Kingdom, we are faoe to face with o totally ditierent and much more interesting phenomenon. Here the 
sign W has been wrongly taken over from some word of similar sound in which it was a correct word-sign 
or determinative, presumably inv, “reed,” and it would be an interesting point to enquire whether it was 
at the same moment that it began also to appear in tal, “to be light," and in iew, “old.” This ie an 
example of the hundreds of questions which await the palasographer. 

The most striking of the changes which Dévand’s material reveals, however, are those typified by the 
scurroumes’. froan Middle Kanter <= five to Hiuktoonth Dynasby aR. This im well ilusteated 
by such words as afw, tub? i, cnet and ar. Here the Middle Kingdom shows writings which consist of a 
word-sign preceded by the whole or part of ite phonetic reading. In the Eighteenth Dynasty the word- 
sign is brought to the front, followed often by part of its reading, and always by generic determinatives, 
Here Deivaud asks the very pertinent question, Does the word-sign when so used remain a word-sign | 


In the writing — Q\eary he points out that i is “without doubt essentially an ideogram 
(signe-tdele), Ta it still ao in Myer Surely tt must beso, The alternative is that it should ha 


purely phonetic, tut since it is essentially a picture of “a guard,” and, by extension, of “guanding,” it must 
be considered as an ideogram so long as it is used to write those words, just as much as ff is an ideogram in 
I y— “to hear.” Here, however, [ am perhaps deserving the appellation of thoas who rush in 
where angels fear to tread. Our classification of signs is o subject on which there is still much work to he 
dune. Genetically the division worl-sign, phonetic and generic determinative may be sound, but it ig also 
possible that it is logically inadequate to deal with the compleated writings of later periods, [n any case 
Dévaud's admirable work will give an immense etimulns to further research in this direction, 

The author promises to continue the history of these same fifty-six words down into later tien. 
It will be interesting to see how far the tendency to uniform spelling i4 maintained in these periods. Will 
M. Dévaud experience any difficulty in transcribing into hieroglyphs when he comes to the very fluid and 
cursive script of the Twentieth Dynasty with ita often equivocal ligatures? Indeed, I find myself asking 
why he did not use hieratic forma instead of hieroglyphic throughout, for our transcriptions are, even in 
the Middle Kingdom, slightly conventional and in the New Empire become very highly ao. The reply to 
this question is of course that the author must have considered so obvious an alternative and decided 
against it for reasons of a practical natare which do not jump at once to the eyes of a tere theoriser, 


T. Enrc Pees, 
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Antignes, their Restoration and Preservation, By A. Lucas, 0.B.E., F.LC. London: Edward Armold and 
Co, 1924, pp. vili+ 136. 


Mr. Lucas is @ chemist, and the chemist is not usually expected to take a professional intereat in 
Egyptology. Mr, Locas, however, has already hinted in this Journal! that in one branch of Egyptology he 
toust play the part of doctor, and one has only to read the first 20 pages of this book to realize—if one diel 
not already know it—that the writer must be bracketed with Dr. Alexander Scott as ane of the two leading 
experts in that branch of Eeyptian archaeology which is concerned with the recovery and preservation of 
the objects, Moreover, although the title of the book is general, and there is no explicit declarntion that 
he is mainly finteceatad 1 in Egyptian antiques, we need not wait for the specialized discussion of “Egyptian 
alabaster” or for the reference to his work in connection with Tutfankhamiin's Tomb to be convinoed of the 
authors obvious bias; which is precisely what we should expect from a man who has for many years had 
such unique opportunity for the study of those objects. Mr. Lucas's book is therefore far more Egyptological 
than its title would angzest. 

Tn form it is essentially «a book of reference, and in the opinion of the present writer almost completely 
comprehensive in its range as regards Egypt. Only 32 pages are allotted to » short introduction and a 
general description of aims and methods in “ Restoration and Preservation." “Restoration” appeara to 
mean more for Mr. Lucas than for most archaeologists, who probably understand by the term the addition 
of new parts to an antique object (or mutati: mutandis te a plan or drawing) in order to restore it to ita 
original form. In his introduction Mr. Lucas refers to this side of his work by « marginal heading, 
* Renewing.” He only allowa it a page and appears to be more than a little nervous of dogmatizing on the 
subject, and would rather see a complete new model than a restored antiquity in which there is more of the 
restoration than the original, That must obviously be largely a matter of personal judgment. For Mr. Lucas 
the danger to be avoided at all costs is the too perfect restoration with the possible reanlt that people are 
deceived into accepting it a# original. But surely if so much labour and care have been spent on the 
renewing of an antiquity, at least as much might be expected in the accurate cataloguing and labelling of 
it, and thie should be sufficient safeguard against deception. Mr. Lucas has very little more to say on the 
detail of renewing, which after all is not the business of the archaeologist in the feld, or indeed of anyone 
but a select body of experta., The preparatory processes, which are necessary whether renewal is contem- 
plated or not, make up the essential part of his chapter entitled “ Hestoration”; these he gives in order 
of their application—" Cleaning," Repairing” and " Strengthening,” 

4 Preservation" follows *Restorstion,” and deals almost exclusively with the dangers which beset objects 
when they have reached their final resting-place in museums. As before all details of practical instruction 
ure left to the next chapter, where “damp,” “insects,” “fungi,” “light,” ete are treated in relation to the 
various materials which they attack. 

In the chapter on the Application of Methods to specific materials, which forms the bulk and the most 
valuable part of the book, weare given whenever it is necessary ample directions for tem preserving 
objecta in the field until they can be properly treated in the laboratory, besides remedies for the evils 
mentioned above which are aie annie nA TEE ifficials and collectors, Mr. Liveas has arranged all 
the materiale commonly found in archaeological excavations in alphabetical order. In each case he 
examines the nature of the scsi dit) ecuush alate ak oR knowledge, and even then he is careful, 
e., in the case of silver, to remind us of the probability of impurity or alloy—and then proceeds to deal in 
detail with methods of cleaning, repairing, preservation, etc. This thoroughness hos ite disadvantage for 
anyone reading the book through, for it necessitates frequent repetition, and we very soon learn to look 
out for such phrases aa “ Excess of wax may be removed in the manner already described" (the phrase or 
a variant occurs eight times) when we reach the part dealing with the preservation of the material under 
discussion. But this is a trifling discomfort compared with the value obtained by being able to turn up 
any material with the certain knowledge that it wil be fully treated from all aspects, at one place in the 
book. Once more, it is essentially a book of reference, and all the more useful for being so. 

There is only one omission from this list of materials which srems to the jpresent writer to be impor- 
tant. Mr. Locas has carefully distinguished two headings, “Gesso” and “Plaster” (he rather 
groupes together, with the result that the margin reads “Geaso "—* Plaster"— —"Glase” and one looks 
ftir telasaa © Plowees® hd “Pottery” for “ Plaster.” A similar confusion occurs elanwhere), but the 


1 x, 198-192. CL olso his Preservative materials used by the Ancient Egyptians in Embalning. Calro, 1902, 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1. 16 
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latter is confined to the “various qualities of lime ranging from crude gypsum to fine plaster of Paris.” 
He does not mention the very important mud ploater (often mixed with chopped straw) which was almost 
invariably laid on the sun-dried mud-brick walla of houses of all sizes and even of palaces, and which was 
‘sometimes left unpainted, or at least only white-washed, but which was very frequently covered for the 
greater part with fine decorative painting. The omission is surprising becanse Mr. Lucas is not one to pass 
over the experiments (and therefore the needs that give rise to them) of archaeologista in the field, as 
Witness his references to Sir Flinders Patrio’s device when faced with such a problem ne the preservation of 
the El-‘Amarnah pavement (p. 108). The omission is disappointing, because the problem. of removing 
finely painted mud plaster has by no moans been solved in spite of Petrie’s success, so far back as the 
aeason 1801-2, with the Two Princesses’, daughters of Akhenaten, ‘The problem is really one of preaerva- 
tion, the difficulty being to apply the preservative to the backgrownad of mud, without spoiling the paint ; 
this of course can only be done if the piece of fresco which it is desired to eave has first been detached 
from ite surroundings Furthermore, although paratin wax is colourless, as Mr, Lucas points out, yet it 
has disastrous effects on the colour of the paint, if it souks through the mud at the back and reaches the 
surface, producing a general drab effect in which originally bright blues and reds and greens are scarcely 
any longer distinguishable Nor is it a simple matter to judge the exact quantity of wax which will be 
sufficient to make all the plaster adhere, and at the sume time not actually to touch the paint. 

The book ends with a very short chapter on Physical and Chemical Testa, ane of which, a Table of 
Hardness, should be of great value to anyone handling antiquities of any description. Testing the specitic 
gravity of objects is, however, more for the expert in the laboratory than the archaeologist ; and it is to 
the latter that the book will be of greatest service. We may safely say that in future no excavation 
expedition will be properly equipped without—fuiling a chemical expert—Mr, Lucas’s book. 

5. BK. RK. Gran vinie 


Iatroduction & Cétude dea hitroglyphes. By H. Sorvas and E, Datoros, Paris, 1922. 

This is the best book on the subject which has yet appeared, and, while it may be most strongly 
recommended to beginners, it has aleo many points of interest for the more advanced acholar of ancient 
Egyptian. A complete scientific account of the nature of hieroglyphic writing haa yet to be written, and it 
ism singular testimony to the elementary stage at which our knowledge still is that the best discussions on 
this subject are to be found not in the grammars bat in articles in various journals, 

The chapter on the nature of Egyptian writing shows considerable thought and assimilation of previous 
work on the subject. The fact that a word-sign, or root-sign a the authors prefer to call it, represents a 
sound as well as an idea is constantly ignored by writers on Egyptian grammar, Obviously a picture 
writing does not merit the name of writing at all wutil ite pictures each call up a definite word, and the 
hieroglyphs have undoubtedly reached this stage at the moment of our earliest acquaintance with them. 

The authors make a short attempt to deal with the difficult problem of the distinction between word- 
sign (sigue-racne) and determinative (p, 12), but we should have been grateful to them had they developed 
this interesting topic more fully, and made clearer than they have the essence of the problem, namely that 
each sign may be regarded from the point of view either of its genesis or of ita function in a particular 
case. Needless to aay the authors are themselves fully aware of this, but seeing that the subject is one 
which gives considerable trouble to beginners it might have been treated at greater length in a book of 
this type. 

The list of hieroglyphic signs at the end of the book will be found useful by students, At the same 
time our science has now reached a stage where it should be possible to draw up a list which should have 
much more regard than this for the historical development of the signs and the writings, in other words a 
list which should be «a real contribution to the palaeography of Ancient Egypt. The present list telescopes 
nearly two thousand years into a single point of time und thus gives a purely artificial view of Egyptian 
writing. 

Despite these defects the book is a most usefu inter, whi ithors have 
principally had in. mind, it is indispensable, Its second part, on the study of the hieroglyphs from 
antiquity down to the decipherment by Champollion, is written in that clear and flowing style which comes 
9 naturally to our colleagues across the Channel. flee 

. Eato Peer, 


i Pala Amarna, 14,15. Porom, Wethods ond Aime in Archacology, is aleo quoted, in Bibliography. 
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Tie New Fork Historical Society, Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities, Numbers 1-160. Gold and alver 
jewelry and related objects. By Canonm® Raxsom Wiuuiame, Ph.D, Litt.D, New York, 1924. 

The New York Historical Society is fortumate in three respects, firstly in possessing a valuable if small 
collection of Egyptian jewelry, secondly in having persuaded ita Honorary Curator, Mrs, Williams, to 
catalogue it, and thirdly in having funds which enable her work to be adequately published. Ln appearince 
the book is an admirable specimen of the almost lost art of making beautiful books: the paper is excellent 
and the type extremely attractive, more especially that used in the footnotes, where inelegant founta are 
too often employed ; the plates are collotypes made from good photographs of objects often none too easy 
to reproduce, 

It is obvious that the cataloguer might, if she had wished, have made very short work of describing 
these 160 objects, some of them of only mediocre interest and value. She has, however, taken her task in 
a very different spirit. The actual descriptions of the objects oceupy a comparatively «mall place in the 
volume, What takes up more space and ia of far greater value is the discussion at soane pissed topien 
arising out of the subject of Egyptian jewelry. Thus the Introduction begins with an account of the 
nature and uses of Eeyptian jewelry. On this follows an excellent discussion of the sources of the various 
precious metals and semi-precious stones, The section on gold is particularly good, and is the best résumd 
of our present knowledge with respect to the Egyptian sources for the metal that we have yet seen, A 
later section deals with the quality of the gold used and with its various alloys, Then follows « section 
which forms perhaps the moat novel feature of the book, namely an excursus ou the technique of the 
Egyptian goldworker. Here Mrs. Williams has called all the reagurees of modern acience and urt to her 
oid. For example it haa often been asked whether in. the well-known granulated jewelry of Egypt the 
separate grains were soldered on to the main body of the object or fused. Here the authoress first has 
recourse to the microscope and micro-photogmphy, and when these fail to decide the problem whe enlists 
the sympathy of a modern craftsman to find out hy practical experiment whether both these processes are 
feasible and, if so, whether it ia possible by careful and minute examitation of the finished product to 
determine which waa used, Similar thoroughness ig ahown in the treatment of the much debated question 
as to whether the Egyptians could driw wire or not. 

Tt will readily be understood that working on such patient and sound methods and helped by an 
obvious gift for bibliography—well Illustrated by the footnotes and never allowed to run riot—Mrs, 
Williams has produced in the humble guise of « catalogue « valuable addition to our knowledge of Egyptian 
and indeed of all ancient jewelry, The index is a marvel of patience, and, so far as I have tested it, of use- 
fulness and wecuracy, 

* Tsaspect that in the contact with men of science into which this piece of work has led her Mrs. Williams 
has canght unwittingly a little of the obscurity of their style. Her phraseology tenda to be unnecessarily 
indirect—for example she writes that a certain chemical test “resulted adversely to the presence of 
copper” —and more than one of her sentences sent me back to the beginning tu try again. If I ever go to 
New York I shall beg Mra. Williams to be my guide through the Egyptian collection of the Historical 
Society. I shall also have 4 anesking hope that she will show me a real live “ preparstor” “ preparating™ 


on his native sail. | 2 
T, Euro Poe. 


lindischen Gesellachaft, Bd, 77, pp. 145-207, Leipaig, 1822 

In this brilliant essay of only sixty pages, Professor Sethe, the recognized authority on the subject, 
probes more deeply than has ever before been done into the recondite question of the voculiontion of the 
old Egyptian language. The first and shorter of the two sections into which the euway ia divided is 4 formal 
demonstration of the fact that hieroglyphic writing was purely consonantal throughout almost the entire 
course of its history ; only in the Greek and Homan proper names are the old alphabetic signa employed 
to indicate vowel, The proof of this long since recognized fact, now denied only by o dwindling minority 
of older scholars, is here for the first time completely set forth ; nevertheless, thin portion of the essay 
contains little that is positively new, and we do not need to dwell upon it, The second section, on the 
other hand, teems with new combinations and far-reaching conclusions as to the value of Coptic for the 
reconstruction of the vocalization of old Egyptian. After a preliminary survey of the Coptic dialects and 
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of the vowels which they display, Scthe proceeds to discuss the chief stagea through which the Egyptian 
vowels can be shown to have passed, the main sources of our knowledge being (1) the El-'Amarnah letters 
and the Boghaz-Kewi archives, both written in Babylonian cuneiform (1400-12) n0.}, (2) the Assyrian 
tablets of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty (700-650 #.c.), (3) the Greek transcriptions of Egyptian proper names, 
from Herodotus onwards, and lastly (4) Coptic. The following is the barest possible summary of the 
resulta atbained : 

d>a>é6 Ex., old Babyl. Hira, Asayr. Wiru, old Gk vp, Copt. Hor, for the god Horus, 

i>éd Ex., old Babyl, fia, old Gk. pi, Copt. Mf, for the sun-god Ree, 

a>,’ Ex, old Baby Amanhatpy, Copt. Amenhitep. While old Gk. still retains the a-vowel 

(ex. ‘Agaore), later Greek curiously writes 6 a (ex, ‘Apeors), o fact which Sethe inclines to explain 
(p. 185, 0. 1), on the one hand, by the non-existence of a long @ in Egyptian during the earlier 
periods of Graeco-Egyptian contuct, and on the other hand, by the u-like quality of Gk. ondéron aa 
evidenced in sich renderings as "Aponms for Eg. Harwir. ~ 

((j)>d. Ex. Assy, Putuliit, Putubdia, Gk. GerouSorris. 

u > # (sometimes at least), Ex. Bab. «mwa for Copt, mé “truth,” 

[In the following section (p, 174) Sethe points to the curious fact that the oldest forms of the Coptic 
vowels thus ascertained really appear to have been the original Egyptian vowels (die Ureokals des 
Ayyptiechen), since they agree with the vocalization of related Semitic words ; two examples are Coptic 
ehada “eight” (older *ejundin), Arabic famdeiln), Coptic lds “tongue” (Akhmimic (és, older no doubt */fs), 
Arabic isdn. Sethe then proceeds to deal successively with the reduction of the vowels in the secondary 
syllables (Vebensifben) to #4, which he concludes to have been of ancient date, and with the vocalic 
abbreviation of words forming syntactic complexes (noun and genitive, noun and adjective), where the 
older abbreviations appear to have been less radical than the later (contrast XrowwreSinS = Anmeu-C?-nb-flnp 
with AdepveSerrarps). It is next suggested that the curious compounds like Adnef “ priest,” Menfz 
“ Memphis," whieh plice the accent on the first of the two elements, instead of placing it on the second, 
as ustal in the Greek and Coptic compounds, may well represent the earlier habit of the language Sethe 
then turns to the quantity of the Egyptian vowels, and shows that while Coptic, in and for itself, displays 
the utmost anarchy as regards this matter, a consideration of Coptic words in the light of their etymology, 
iz, before certain consonants and endings had fallen away, reveals a rigorons system of very ancient date, 
open syllables invariably having long vowels and closed syllables having short vowela Developing this 
topic, he then deduces the fact that the vocalization of the oldest Egyptian known to ua was completely 
dominated by the system just alluded to, but that behind it lay am older, prehistoric stage, in which the 
vowels were much more open, more equal in quantity and less strongly accented, the relation of this pre- 
historic stage to old Egyptian being roughly that of classical Arabic to the modern spoken dialect or to 
Hebrew. The last pages of the essay contain a wealth of observations and deductions to which a review 
do no sort of justice; as an example of the neatness with which the theory works out we may allude 
to the derivation of Coptic mite “god,” through *ndter, from a prehistoric *ndfera; to this corresponds 
exactly the prehistoric fominine *natérgta “ goddess,” which ultimately gave rise, through Sentdrwt, to the 
Coptic enfire. 

Ataw H. Gasper, 
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A RELIEF FROM THE TOMB OF RAMOSE AT THEBES 
By W. B. EMERY 


With Plate X 


The accompanying plate is from a photograph taken by Mr, Burton of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York from a scene on the north-east wall of the hypostyle hall of the 
Tomb of Ramose, at Kurnah, This wall was discovered by Mr. Robert Mond! during his 
excavations in the tomb in 1924 in connection with the University of Liverpool Institute 
of Archaeology. 

The head forms part of a scene depicting # statue of Ramdse, vizier under King 
Akhenaten, undergoing ceremonial purification. On the right of the statue is a sem-priest 
and on the left a smer-priest, each of whom is pouring a libation over it. 

The reliefs of this wall are among the finest examples of the sculptor's art in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and they rival, if they do not surpass, those of the temple of Sethos I 
at Abydos. 

An interesting point is that the eye has not been sculptured like the reat of the scene, 
but has merely been painted in, in black. ‘This may have been done to give an added effect, 
but I am inclined to believe that the scene is unfinished and that this detail, owing to its 
difficulty and importance, was left to be completed by some more experienced craftaman. 


! ‘The thanks of the Egypt Exploration Society are due to Mr. Mond for his permission to publish this, 
oie of the moat valuable of his discoveries. 
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A NEW EDITION OF THE HERMETIC WRITINGS 


By A. D. NOCK 
$1. Mr. Scott's edition. 

A critical text of the Corpus Hermetiowm has long been among the most pressing 
needs of those concerned with the history of religion and thought under the Empire, 
Reitzenstein in his Poimandres gave the world a beginning of this, but did not complete 
what he had begun. Mr. Seott has now prepared an edition which includes the Corpus, 
the Latin Asclepius, and the fragments quoted by Stobaeus, 8. Cyril and other writers 
while excluding the astrological, magical and alchemical writings ascribed to Hermes‘, In 
this first volume we have an introduction and the texts, with an English translation facing 
them. 

On the question of the manuscripts of the Corpus Mr. Scott follows Reitzenstein for the 
most part. In so doing he is quite likely to be right. But he has not given us what 
a logical following of Reitzenstein requires, that is,a record of the readings of C (Vaticanus 
gr. 237) and M (Vaticanus pr. 951) in u-x1v. To make such a record does not require a 
journey to Italy; photographs would render it possible, and it would put the text on a 
surer basis, though we should still desire to see the problem of the tradition further studied 
and brought as near solution as such things can be. So much may be said concerning 
recensio, In emendatio Mr. Seott has been very active, emending, bracketing, and trans- 
posing with great freedom and sometimes with a considerable degree of plausibility’. The 
general result, however, is of the nature of a rewriting. The original texts may have been 
quite unlike what the MSS. give, but there 1s no reason to suppose that they were very 
like what Mr. Scott prints. Much that he has altered seems obviously sound. It may be 
suggested that the translation ought to give to readers unfamiliar with Greek some indica- 
tion of how much is restored erempli gratia. 

The limitation of the Hermetica to those here printed is reasonable, but has perhaps in 
no small measure vitiated his discussion of this literature in his Introduction. The truth is 
that the earliest instances we know of treatises conched in the form of revelations by 
Hermes are astrological‘. Any kind of information might be conveyed in this way". A 

| Hermetion: The ancient Greek and Latin writings which contain religious or philosophic teachings 
adtributed to Termes Triamegistua ; edited with English translation and notes by Watrer Scorr. Volumet: 
Introduction, Texte, and Translation, Pp. 549 with frontispiece. Ozford, at.the Clarendon Press, 30/- 1, 
[Misprints are few, p. 238, 9 @adrpror for Gemrpror, 300, 25 quae for qui, 456 ad |. 19 pwernpiove for 
purrapiog, 464, 32 ¢rardouw for draydogr. | 

* Could it be made and published as an appendix in the fourth volume of this edition 7 

* As Excerpt v (ap. Stob. 1, 41, 8), 408, 30 tarrov, (idppax ow peyerrow rot eauaroy rar Kirnrene. 

* 7 W, Kaown, Neue Jahrb. vo, 572 &, Pauly- Wissowa, vir, 821: such a text, in excerpts made by 
Rhetorios, has been published in Cod. Cat. Astrol, Grace. wrt, 4 (1922), of W. Kaoun, Kio, XVI, 213 & 
(he shows that it belongs to Ptolemaic and not to Roman Egypt). Kou says in Studien cur Veratiindnies 
der rinichen Litteratur, 324,“ Was our irgendwie mit Agypten maammenhing taufte man gern auf dee 
Namen Hermes Trismegistos." It ia, thus, probably in error that Mr. Scott brackets aforduoe prijeoe in 
Kore Koamou, 42, 480. 6; they, like the philosophers, draw their inspiration from a divine source. 

{ Thus 2ecerpt xxi, Soorr, 454, 7 ff. (from Stob, 1, 42. 7, 295 Wachamuth) gives the ordinary ancient 
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special kind of philosophic thought came to use it as its favourite vehicle of expression, and 
the teaching of this school is what we know as Hermetism. As Mr. Scott says (p. 8), " There 
was no one system of Hermetic philosophy or theology, no one body of fixed dogma'.” 

With his general view that the doctrines of this school of thought are for the most part 
to be explained from Greek sources, and in particular Platonic and Stoie sources, most 
scholars would now agree, Jewish influence in certain points he recognises (p, 11 £.): here 
we miss a reference toa valuable paper by the Rev. J. M. Caren, Journ. Theol, Stud., xv, 
519 ff. (esp. 525 ff). Egyptian influence he discounts, and in this many will support 
him: he does well to emphasise at the same time the fact that the authors of Hermetic 
treatises were Egyptian by birth and naturally affected by national temperament. It will 
be remembered that one fragment of the Kore Ao#mou discusses the reason why those born 
outside Egypt are less intelligent than those born within that holy land (xe, xxrv, § 11, 
500 ff, ap. Stob. 1, 49. 45)*. For Egyptian mentality in connection with philosophic 
mysticism some mention should be made of Cumont's work, Le culte dgyptien et le 
mysticisme de Plotin, pablished in Monuments Piot, xxv (1921-2), 77-02. Here Cumont 
connects the Hermetic Xeyier Peoria with Egyptian silent prayer (p. 78), and discusses the 
Egyptian love of silent contemplation and their tendency to mysticism in a most illumina- 
ting way. Mr, Scott does not mention the possibility of Gnostic influence; we must 
however note, as W. Kroll does, the amount of belief common to Gnostics and Hermetism, 
as cosmogonical theories, strict dualism, and the teaching that certain select souls can 
obtain freedom from the common fate of man, and allow as he does that there may be 
direct Gnostic influence on Hermetism, though in general the two ways of thought are 
probably to be regarded as parallel phenomena’, Christian influence in terminology, 
especially in ©..,1,1V and X10, must probably be recognised in view of Prof. H. Windisch’'s 
valuable paper‘. 

Mr. Scott’s discussion of the Corpus and its possible origin is useful and cautious, The 
Aselepius he divides into three originally independent parts, later put together by a 
redactor. On such a point it is difficult for any theory to carry conviction, Zlelinski found 


theory to account for some children resembling their fathers, some their mothers, some more remote 
uncestora (cf. Mounag af Luer., 1V, 1209, for illustration of this), with an astrological modification (L 19 
the decan having to do with the hour of birth (or conception) is connected therewith, in a manner veiled 
by the corruption of the text but illustrated by the work of Hephnestion of Thebes, e.g. p, 65, 17 Engelbrecht 
(discussed by F. Hout, Memorie R. Ace. Bologna, 11, ¥-vii (1923), 10), in which the decan is connected with 
the gastadlouarenncare ef. Hout, pp. § and 10 ff, on this Egyptian astrology). 

1 Of Bovsarn’s criticism of J, Kroll’s book, @.G.4,, 1914, 607 ff, aa well as Zreninset'a papers, Arch. 7, 
Rel, Vill, 321 ff, 1x, 2547, which Mr. Scott does not, I think, mention (another addition to be made to the 
literature he quotes ie Boussct's article Kore Aoemow in Pawly- Wissowa, x1, 1356 if). 

? On this view cf J. Keown, Die Lehre dew Hermes Trismegistos, L67, on the Egyptian basis of the 
explanation of. Prerscumans, PF. W., 1, 985 £, F. Bout, ewe JaArh,, xxxt (1913), 138 f (= fhe Lebensalter, 
60 f), Clearly Egyptian is also the concluding portion of the ore Mormou, § 65 ff., 492 f, Scott: Bovsser, 
P, W., X1, 1389, compares J. é., x11, 5, 1 (the glorification of Isis found on los = Derren, Syfl.4, 1. 267), Diod. 
Sic, 1,27; of also £0, x11, 5,729, FP. Ozy., 1380, For the use by the Creator of spell (Kore Pe a 
464, 20 Seott, § 18, 466. 2) we may compare the spells the Egyptian gods, notably Horus, ued to - 
themselves (M. P. Lacav, Moauments Piot, xxv, 193). On the other hand, when Earth says (§ 00, 488. 29) 
éf dw abfyrems cai paumrems dpyie tye ra wavre,eled cai wakir eorakyyorra deayedioe idakdperan réhos Tye, 
the words used belong to the normal religions ideas of antiquity concerning Mutter Erde: of. for a Latin 
parallel the Terrae matris preootio in Riese, Anth. Lat., 2, 26 f. 

. P W., vit, 818. 42%, ef Wanp ann, Hellenistiech- itniache Kultur, 182, Nonpex, Agnostos Theos, 65, 

‘ Theologiach Tigdechrift, ott (1918), 186 ff, expecially 196 ff. 
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four independent parts, others may find more’. On the other hand the ease advanced for 
dating the prophecy in oh. 24 ff (p61 ff)" as in the years 268 to 273 is very attractive. For 
the question of the date of the final prayer it should be noted that Fahz dates the Papyrus 
Mimaut, which includes it in Greek, as cirea 300 and not earlier?. We should like to know 
what Mr, Scott thinks of J. Carcopino’s view that the translation of the Asclepius into 
Latin was made in Africa‘: his own suggestion (p. 79 ff.) is that C, Marius Victorinus is a 
possible translator, The last chapter of the Introduction is concerned with Testimonia and 
is 4 suggestive and valuable piece of work; we must, however, consider as highly doubtful 
the suggestion that Clement of Alexandria knew the Hermetica to be recent (p. 90), a3 
also the similar suggestion in regard to the Neoplatonists (p. 95 £). One point of some 
interest may here be added from Prof. Burkitt's recent: book, The Religion of the Manichees: 
The Manichees regarded Hermes Trismegistus as a great and inspired teacher, and 
attached importance to the Shepherd of Hermas because they believed it to be a Hermetic 
document (p. 94). 

To close the review proper, we have reason to be grateful to Mr. Scott for giving us this 
volume, but can hardly fail to regret the absence of collations of C and M. and the excessive 
degree to which he has rewritten the text. Meanwhile the most practical way in which 
we can show our gratitude is perhaps the attempt to contribute somewhat to the criticism 
and interpretation of these writings. 


82. Diatribe form in the Hermetion, 

Among the marked features of the intellectual life of the Empire is a considerable 
philosophical propaganda, not limited to any one school, One of its chief Weapons Was a 
literary form commonly known as the diatribe: this was a species of popular sermon or 
causeri¢, commonly written in a pointed style and rich in vivid similes and metaphors. Its 
influence was widespread in various categories of literature’. Reitzenstein and others have 
this influence in the Corpus, notably in 1, 27 ff, where the disciple of Poimandres 
says: “And when I had given thanks and praise to the Father of all, I was sent forth by 
him, having had power given me, and having been taught the nature of all that is, and 
seen the supreme vision. And I began to preach to men the beauty of piety and of the 
knowledge of God, saying; ‘ Hearken, ye folk, men born of earth, who have given up your- 
selves to drunkenness and sleep in your ignorance of God: awake to soberness, cease to be 
sodden with strong drink and lulled in sleep devoid of reason.’ And when they heard, they 
gathered around me with one accord. And I said ‘O men, why have you given yourselves 
up to death, when you have been granted power to partake of immortality? Repent*, ye 
who have journeyed with Error, and joined company with Ignorance; rid yourselves of 
darkness, and lay hold on the Light; partake of immortality, forsaking corruption.’ And 
some of them mocked at my words and stood aloof: for they had given themselves up to 





' Scott's treatment of «tpror (p. 54) should take account af recent work by Bousset and others, aum- 
marised by Winttcen, PW, x1, 276 if 

* Apart from the later insertions, which Mr, Seott dates after 353, and Mr. Neill and I would place 
between 384 and 301 a.p, (in a note published in J. 7L3., xxvi, 173 ff) 

* Ap. W. Keon, P.W., vi, 797, 10, 

* fier, Arch, 1929, xv, 28045 

* Of WExDLann, op, oif,, 754, Perhaps | may be allowed to refer toa discussion of this subject in ch. i 
of the Prolegomena to my forthcoming edition of Salluatins. 

* On peravonare cf NORDEN, op. cit., 1344, with the corrections of F. C. Buakerr, J. 7.8. xv, 463-f. 
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the way of death. But others besought me that they might be taught and cast themselves 
down at my feet, And I bade them stand up; and I made myself a guide to mankind, 
teaching them the doctrine, how and in what wise they might be saved. And I sowed in 
them the teachings of wisdom; and that which I sowed was watered with the water of 
immortal life. And when evening was come, and the light of the sun was beginning to go 
down, | bade them all with one accord give thanks to God. And when they had aceom- 
plished their thanksgiving, they betook them every man to his own bed'," and in vu, 1 ff. 
(a typical Hellenistic sermon), 

This influence has left other traces also, We have seen the 4 tot @avarou ob6< in 1, 29. 
This Pythagorean notion of two ways between which one must choose (represented on a 
stele of the early part of the first century of our era at Philadelphia*) recurs in tv, 11b 
(cf. V1, 5 THe tis evoeBeiag addy, X1, 21 b ddds dover etO0 (s0 Scott for ed@efa, (dia) rot 
ayalot depovea, ap. Stob. 1, 41. La, 390, 2h, Scott airy yap worn éoriv, @ Téxvor, wpor 
aandcay odos* fy cai oi hwerepor wpoyova: wbéevoar xai o6evoarTtes Eruyor Tod ayabou : 
for the notion of a choice cf 1v, 6b, also ap. Stob, n, 8. 31, 446,5 Scott +d 62 aipeiotac 
éyouer" TO yap aipetofa: To eperTroy ef Hmir eotiv, opolms 6 eal to yeipor), Again, the 
common Hellenistic comparison of life with a play” is employed in Asel, 10 ts nowit ae, 
nowit et aundum, scilicet ut meminerit quid partibus conueniat suis, as is aleo the popular 
likening of the soul's struggle to an adyew (CLH., X, 19, and ap, Stob, 1, 41, 1a, 392. 14. 
Scott‘), Of philosophic commonplaces for which no precise source can be assigned there is 
naturally much’. 

One striking example of a simile in the manner of the diatribe may here be noted, In 
the fourth tractate, known as the Kratér, we read that man must choose things corporeal or 
things incorporeal, He cannot haye both. He who chooses that which is worse is like a 


1 (The rendering given ix Seott's.) Cf Rerrarseremm, (7.4, 1011, 654 ff. (he characterises the firat 
passage aa Oriental, but it certainly shows diatribe intivence), W. Krout, thid., $14. 294, 203 (with Philo), 
Noapes, op. cit, 3,5, Wromsce, mie. 195 i (connection with Jewish sapiential literature), For the recep- 
tion of the message cf. Acts, 2VH, 42 descrarre: O¢ geagracu reaper ol per fyAevafor, of Ad eieor 'Acavodueba 
wow wepl tocrew eal widkar,.. tide Ad dedper xodkg@eree atte ésieroar, With § 29 fornpa...érpdiioar 
(-dm Scott) éc rot dpfporiow vdarcs of, | Cor, ui, 6 rye ehernera, “Armkos @wiricer, ddd db Geog gi garer, 
and H. J. Rose, Ov. Rev. 1025, 17. With gap (sleep and drunkenness) cf. Julinn, Wil, 223.4 ot. Ad wiphe 
eel yen yopei. 

* Ken-Vow Poemensrets, Erste Mevsebericite ( Wien, Denlachr., tint, ii), 34,0. 56, 464, 24, explained by 
Bursewans, RA, Mice, LXyt (1911), G2. Cy, Persiua, v, Af The nation was familiar to Christian 
readers in the Didachke anil the Epistle of Barnabas, (yf. also J. Keown, op, ett., 380 ff 

2 Cf esp Heim, Lubin und Menipp, 45 if. 

1 On this ef, C?. Rev. 1924, 108,,, and add references to Epictet. 1, 29. 38, 1, 18 28, 11, 6.7, 15, 14 
(detail), 22 51, 102, rv, 4. 30, the Anchur., 61, 24, and to the bagiographical tine ol lik Seaita ddA rear. 

* As for instance C.H., ¥, 3, subjection of sun and stars to law (as xtt, 21): of, Stat., Sifu, ou, 3 53: 
v, 6 [cf. Kore Koamow, § 44f, 482 Seott], vision of universe; of. Cic., De republican, vi, 1616 Miiller, 
Seneca, Dial, ¥1, 25, amd an adaptation of this mati by Lucian, Somn., 15: (of, on the power of the soul, 
x1, 19, xi, 20, Asef. 6, on the special dignity of astronomy, Ase. 9, with Ptolemy's epigram, A. P., 1x, 577, 
and F. Comoxt, Bull, Ac, Koy, Mely., 1800, 256%, F. Bonn, fohred, Pail, Ver, Berlin, xivn, 14; man's 
Wwoeiee, 6s universe in treated in Kore Komow, § 3), 6 (beauty of man’s frame, a fe. 8, p. 598: ef 
47). "ea Loe HE Nana kb nile Bele shoul: of Epict., rv, 10, 37 (death inthe hacbour, 
as A.P., 1x, 40, Kateen, Epigr. gr., #47, 6), Palladas, A.P., 1x, 172 (independence of mind), Apul., Afet., 
x1, 15, ad portum Quietis of cram Misericordine wenisti (religious conversion), Virg., Cafal., ¥, 8, now ad 
beafor tela mittinvus porta (of philosophy). 
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useless procession, 671 xa@arep aj Touma wécor Tapepyovrat, wnte avrai evepyijoai Ti 
Guvdwevai, toby &¢ guwodifouca:, top atrar TpoTor cai otro. wévor wourevovew ép re 
KOT KM, Tapayspevor ird TOY Caparica Hover’, That is to say, the man who chooses the 
good things of this world is like an image borne in procession or the individual represent- 
ing the deity who walks in procession, and bodily pleasures then play the part of the band 
of devotees accompanying it, ‘The simile is one taken from facts which would regularly be 
observed, in Egypt as well as elsewhere, at the time of writing’, It has therefore the 


‘Iv, 7, 164. 2 ff, Beott. raprydueve: ia uo certain emendation by Patricins of the raprymduercs of the 
MSS. Scott brackets qdorav, without any very obviouy necessity. 

Rerraenetens, Poimendrea, 102,, calla this “Das der griechischen Philosophie entnommene Bild” in his 
treatment of a very similar comparison in éositmnus, 229 ff., Berthelot (printed by Scott as fr. 29, 538), 

? [Hopes might mean “walk in oa procession,” of Lucian, Jfemipp., 16, but Tapeydiern seems here to 
determine its sense. It ia unlikely that roar) refers tou Roman triumph. The sense ‘parade *, which the 
verb roumete can have when transitive, as Epict., Diss, ft, +4, 118, is out of the question. ] 

Processions of an Egyptian deity are described by Herod, 1, 63, of the image of the god of Memphis 
are mentioned by Claudian, J Cons. Hon, 570 if (of, Noupes, Die Geburt dee Kinddea, 25,, for the ex- 
planation of the effigies brewia by reference to Macrob., Sat. 1, 18 10), a Ptolemaic procession of Dionysus 
at Alerandria by Callixen. Rhod. op, Athen., v, 196i: a procession of Sarapia on shipboard from 
Alexandria to some other shrine or shrines is probably indicated by the Alexandrian coins of Trajan's 
time and later showing Sarapia on a boat between Isis and Demeter (as BWC Alerondria, 108, n, B86, 
Pl. KXTX) or between Demeter and Tyche (op. eit,, 144, n. 1207, PL AADX): this Interpretation has tha 
approval of W. Wenen, fhe digyptisch-griechiachen Terrakotten, 178, J. Voor, Die alerandriniachen 
Mitnzen, t, 70 £, of. TI, 182f, for references, also an alliance coin of Alexandria and Ephesua, showing 
Sarapis and Artemis on a ship (Roscuer, tv, 376, fig. 6), and perhaps one of Osiris by the Alexandrine 
coins of Marcus Aurclius showing Osiris on shipboard (Dattani, Vieni dugg, Aleranarini, ano7 /8, pi. 26 : 
J. Voor, op. cit., 1, 145, regards it as representing “die Ausfahrt des Osiris am Besuch anderer Gdtter”) ; 
for the golden bat of Amon-Ra, a floating temple, ef. G. Foucant, Mon, Piot, xxv, 143 ff, for the 
nemgium Jnoia, Apul., Met. xi, 16, for o Minoan arrival of a goddess in a bowt (represented on a seal ring 
from Mochlua), ef. Giore, Lo cfrifisation égdenine, 284, fe. 41, for Astarte in agniley on the coins of Berytus 
cf, BMC. Phoenicia, lviii, Pl, KUL, 6, of Sidon, 163, n. 130%, PL XXII, 8, of Tyre, 254, n. 248, PL. 
AXXI, 4; 261, mn. 200, PL XXXI 16: for boat-processions in modern Egypt ef, C. G. SELIOMANN, 
Midgeway Essays, 452 , G. Foucat, op, cit, 168f: 0 procession of Isis Anubis and Apis at Corinth is 
described by Apul,, Met,, x1, 9f.: a provessional standard (a lion surmounted by a eeven-rayed Sun) from 
Leontopolis has been published by Peaprizer, Mon. Piot, xx Vy 85, fig. 15; a procession (/ of Messalina’s 
image) at Alexandria is permitted by Clandius in P. Zone., 1912, 1. 38 (H. 1. Ben, Jewe ancl Christions, 
24. 32). 

Pausdnins mentions many such processions as happening in Greece in his own time (the second 
century A.p.), as of Artemis every year at Patrae, on a car drawn by deer (vit, 18 12: that the priestess 
personated Artemis is a reasonable inference, of. Frazer, ad foc. It is noteworthy that Artemis ig here 
agricultural [ef, Fanwec., Culta, 1, 455] in view of the primitive customs mentioned, p. 6, n, 3), of Artemis 
Limnsin from Meson to Patras (vin, 20. 8), of Artemis and Apollo at Bicyon to the temple of Peitho, and 
back to that of Apollo (11, 7. 8), of Dionysus Elenthereus from his temple to one in the Aculemy, every 
year on appomnted days (1, 20,2, as at Methymna, B.¢.H,, vit, 37; at Ephesus, with niMMing af deitios, 
Picann, Ephise et Claros, 636 [waa D. carried 1), of dydApara fv déroppire at Sicyon on one night in the 
year by torchlight to the temple of Dionysus (1, 7. 5), of Aesyninetes, the god in the cheat, on one night 
during the festival at Patrae (vi, 20, 1), of Kore from Helos to the Elensinion on Tayzetus (mm, 20, 7), 
Por Athenian processions ¢f. E. Prumn, De Atheniensiun pompis socris (Berlin: 1900), and esp. 106i, 
and for the rationale of processions in Greece in general M. P, Nitasox, Jadrh, arch, That, xxt { 1916), 
300) ff. = 

Such processions were common ini Asia Minor, The Artemis of Ephesus left her shrine on the 6th of 
Thargelion “visitant A cette occasion en museraine ses domaines et sa ville” (PICARD, op, wit, 394 
S268: of JTS, xvi, 87 f, PL II, 17, for an Ephesian coin showing her diy drawn by four horses 
AMO. fowia, Pla. XTI1, 18, ATV, 11 for the car drawn by two horses ; GRUrrE, Griech, Afyth,, f20,, regards 
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pictorial character appropriate to the diatribe, which loved comparisons with everyday 
phenomena’, Further, it betrays that lack of sympathy with popular belief and practice 
which is also a mark of the diatribe: in general it was deistic but not favourable to 
Sectdaspovia; this attitude can be noted elsewhere in the Corpus’, Unsophisticated men 
no doubt believed that such processions had a definite anid objective effect; the god or 
goddess visited his or her domain, and increased its fertility or expelled evil influences*, 


this as primarily a rain-charm), as did Artemis Leukophryone of Magnesia with the rest of the twelve gods 
on the 12th of Artemision, ¢ de@jew or cehAiorae (Dirr., SylP., 589. 41 ff: a decree of 106 #0.) [sacrificial 
procession, of. Ninsson, ibid, 312: a procession of twelve gods and Philip ia mentioned by Died. Sic. xvi, 
2. 5], and as the kindred Daitis of Ephesna went to her son-bath annually (Picann, op, cit. 312 ff, exp. 317, on 
the significance of this, also A. G. Barner, J.ALS., x1v, 2024), aa did Hers nt Samos (Menodot., ap, Athen, 
x¥, 672) and Cybele at Rome to her bath in the Almo (Gratunor, Cybele, 136 1%): Cybele's othar 
. ions were famous, cf, Luor., 1, 624, Herodian, 1, 10. 5-7, Hermie, Attie, 165 16, 72. Taf [Gaul], 
and a relief in Reach, Adp. Hel., m1, 321 (on the altar published by E. M. W. Trntyarp, JUALS,, vu, 
24418, PL VIL, a sacred throne and a sacred basket are represented aa being curried: of. portable «azefi- 
ewlae from Athens and Massilia, figured by Saglio, Der, Seg?., 1, 4, figs. 134,195: for Bellona see Ann. 
Epig., 1896, 61). Anattis of Comana was carried forth twice a your (of. Strabo, xm, 2, § 32, 657,85 36, 549); 
these processiona were naturally pre-Greek (ef. Ganstana-Srnoxa, The Syrian Goddess, T7y, on Hittite 
processions, R. Krrren, Dis Aellenistischen Mystericareligionen, 80, on Babylonian processions), For the pro. 
cossion of Zeus Panamaros of. A. B. Coon, Zeus, 1, 20, H. Orraumany, Mel, Geach. Vera, Vorarh, xix, 3. 73 f. 

Passing southwards, we may note the HPAKAEION APMA on the coins of Philadelphia in the Decapolis 
(LHC. Galatia, p. 10, 306, 1, PL XEXVII, 9, #0. Arabia, p. xxxixf, 41, n. 20, Pl, V1, 12), the 
wheeled shrines of Astarte at Sidon attested by Philo Byblins ap. Enaeb., PE, 1, 10. 2, and shown on 
coins (G.F. Hint, 2.8, xxx, 61, Pl. (11, 17-19,.8.40.0. Phoenivia, 184 ff, 244-800, PL AXTV, 5-10, 193, 
b. 201-2, 164, 2596, PL AXV, 4, and a provincial coin, 303. 33, Pl. XLV, 7), the wheeled (t) ahrine con- 
taining a bust of Astarte on a coin of Tripolis (A.C. Phoenicia, 220, n. 139), the portable shrine of 
Astarte on coins of Tyre (op. cit, p. cl, 283, n. 435, 437, Pl. XXXIV, 3, 200, n. 470-2, Pl. XXXIV, 14, 
202, n. 478-0, PL AXXIV, 16), the god of Ptolemais-Ace (op. om, 138, n. 50, Pl. XVII, 10: for the Tyche of 
the same city so represented of. Rowvien, Jowrn. Jntern., rv, 226, n. 1049) : the god of Orthosin js repre. 
sented as riding in a car (BC. Phoenicia, p. texvii, 126,n, 1, Fl. XVI, 1. Cumont interprets a Syrian 
terra-cotta published by him (Atwdes Syriennes, 263 ff.) as representing a local double Gad carried in pro- 
oeRsion on A camel, : 

Italian processions of an image included the carrying of Juppiter and other deities on tense to the 
Circus Maximus (V.Cnavot, Der, Sagl,v, 115 f.). and of Venus Pompeiana through Pompeii (Votise 
degli ncavi, 1912, 110, fig, 7, of. Ausomia, 1921, 68 ff: « processional aedicula ix represented ulao in a wall. 
painting figured in Dor, Sagi. 1, 04, fig. 137). , 

| As Epictet., 1¥, 1. 106, ot Ofer ote, fos Bétoral ros, Pemrdperor rye FORT HY kal THY raMypyup efru, Gray 
o siayy, wopevecda xporevrneas cai ebyamerqrar inip Ge feovrat eni elder; (perhaps a recollection of 
Menander, ‘YroSoAipaior, fr. ii, tv, 211 f, Meineke: ef. later Iambl., Protr,, Tx, 51,53, Pistelli): ef, alse 
Litcian, Vecyomant,, 16, rvydpros deeiva dpoeri poe dldce é ror dv@pdeae Aine Tapry Tw. paKpa xpoden- 
advan, yooryew de cai deovarrew eeorra 9 tyr, Audbopa aol wouelAe roe Toureoves ry_para 7 pordrroure... 
alluding to the toasquerading which commonly formed part of processions, of. Lonecr, Aglaophamus, 
173 ff, Pioann, op. cit, 687,, and for the Anthesteria P. Srenam, Gries. Kultuecli.’, 229), Munson, esp 
Stob,, 1v, 4. 15. i 

? As xu, 23, Qpprecia ¢ row Gov pia dor py elvos candy (though for this attitude ef, CL Rev, 1924, 9). 
Even the delepiwa, which recognises sacrifices to idols (ch. 34), does not permit their being offers] to the 
Deus sunvinna(ch. 41). Ccwont, Mon. P. xxv, 80, discusses the belief that the Supreme Being cannot be repre- 
sented by an image, while minor deities can, quoting Macrob., Jn Som, Saip., 1,2. 16, Plot., Znn., v1, 8. 11, 
Tide 

* Of. Masxnarpt, Antite Wald- und Foldkulten, t, 406 (Germanic use in the Sth cont AD., cf, earlier 
Tac., Gera., 40, for bewring Nerthus to be bathed, 592), E. Hany, Hemeter wad Bawho, 36 (f, for 
primitive cxamples of the bearing of the great goddesy or her representative on a waggon or on « ship 
(of. Famxene, Cults, v, 102 f.). Nitasos, ihid., 317 ff, discusses Zouderproressionen (distinct from the 
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[t must be remembered that many of the Hermetic tractates we possess are manifestly 
written for popular cireles and not for the instructed. O.H., x, the Nels is dedicated to 
Tut, érei wai Tay yerixay hoyow Tar wpoy auToy AeAaAnpevew eotiv eevops (§ 1): refer- 
ence is made to other Hermetic works, as in the same paragraph in the words ad\hayo de 
evipyeray xabwe eri raw Gop edidafapew Geiaw re xai avllpwrivwr @ dei voeiy és} rourav, 
Xl, 5 o wreph ris eluapperns Aavos dv (Scott for 6) gumpooGéy por dieteAnAubas (Scott for 
éfednhuGas: perhaps S:ed7)\vlas would be a simpler change), XIU, 1 év ois -yevixois, 
® waTep, aivryparebis wai ob THAavyms Edpaca:, repli Ccorntos diadeyoueros, Exc. V1, 
410. 14, Scott (ap, Stob,, 1, 21, 9) ered wor é» trois ZumporPer yereois Aoyors vréryou 
dyhdicas wepi tév tpiaxovra 8F Sexdvev, vov...'. A great range of Hermetic writings 
existed, including simple mnemonics*: our Corpus is naturally as a collection later than 
the period when Hermetism had its distinctly self-conscious faithful few®, For this habit 
of referring in a popular work to the more exhaustive writings current on the subject we 
have parallels in the treatise of Sallustius Concerning the Gods and the Universe. The 
author discusses the gods in the universe, the eyxorpuot (ch. V1): on the vrepxdousor he is 
more brief and says, ...cai da tovto tpeis fyouer raters, eal wacas dv Trois epi Toure 
Aeyous €oti evpeiy, Elsewhere (ch. +) he remarks, “Each of these subjects requires many 


procession to a god with victims or for other ooremonies, or processions indicating the connection of two 
canctinries, or processions involving an epiphany, installation, or purification of the god) as cathartic 
(Thargelia, decursio, (ustratio, etc.) and benelicent, and emphasises the absence from Greek cult of 
processions like thoae: of Egypt, where the god ar goddess was supposed to spread magical power, However, 
when once these ideas had found a way inte the Greek world they may well have given & bew Meaning to 
old practices The bearing of scere for specific purposes is very common: apart from phallephoriad 
(Prunt, op. cit., 3, 775, Notice, 1910, PL X, B. Vaucors, B.C.H., xcvi, 4 ff [Delos)), we have the Ayeria 
of Crannon in Thessaly carried us a rain-charm (Antig., Mist, mir., 15, evidence completed by the coin on 
which it appears on wheels accompanied by a crow, BWC. Thessaly, 16,0. 3-8, Pl. 11, 19, Hist, ¥ an, 203 
[for this fact | am indebted to Mr, C. 'T. Seltman]), and possibly the some represented on the Hagia Triada 
sarcophagus (illustrated in Bossent, Altreta?, 48 ff, explained in this sense hy HaMMAnSTHOM, Acta 
Academioe Aboenata, 1, ii, 14. (with useful collection of perallols), criticised by H. Lawen, Pad. Wooh., 
1823, 050%). This bearing of a sacred image or sacred thing throtigh or round an area should possess in 
popular imagination more potency than a ceremonial circling round (on which ¢f. 5, Erruen, Cipferritus, 
(fl). For the general aspects of this matter a reference may be added to A. KE. Caawuey, ELRE., 
&, oh if. 

' We miist not, however, neglect Scott's suggestion, p 30,: "Lt is possible that in two or three 
instances a redactor of the Corpus tay have slightly altered the opening words of a iibelfus in order to 
take them appear to refer back to the document which immediately precedes it in the collection.” Some 
cross-referencing also may be duc tu a redactor. 

1 As Excerpt x1, 4261, Scott (ap. Stob., 1, 41. 1 (b), 274 ff): of the Epicurean Rupins Sia. £8, 432, 17, 
by cor dea wAcdrwr Avyar duegi sor, probably refers to the dierodica (on which ef. REITZENSTEIN, op, cif., 
117, 126). 

Did a book of Hermetic prayers exist aa the source whenee the composer of the Minmaut papyrus drew 
the prayer ending the Adyor raor, and the writer of a Berlin papyrus that ending the Poemander? It ix 
perhaps implied by €. 2, x11, 16, rie dppogovays viv deove evhoyias Tor Epon tie rakeyyewerias, that there 
Were prayers regularly concluding set, discourses, We must of course remember that an oration could so 
end: ¢y. the De Corona, A hymn has been lost at the end of the Kore Koamon (ap. Stob., 1, 49. 44, 404, 
Scott). On the style of these bynma of, Waxpiscit (above, 127, n. 4), 193 f. 

* Cf Asol., 22, sunt atom non iniulii, aud ndmodum porwr, ito wl numerar etiam in munde posstns 
relugiog, Ere. X1, 432. 23, Scott, otro: te ai Adyen GAlyouy wonrehie roly ae por cng Fyowne (Seott éfovew, 
unnecessarily: he also inserts dtiove before i), § raya olBé rote dAlyour fovew (bracketed by Seott: why, 
very few have had perfect yraqis, we learn from a fragment quoted by Lactant, Dyw, Enat., 1, 11. 61 (in 
Latin : fr. 4, Seott, 534), i 
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long discussions, but there is no reason why we should not treat them here ina summary 
way, to prevent readers from being completely ignorant of them,” and again (x11) “Of the 
gods and of the universe and of human affairs this aceount will suffice for those who neither 
can be steeped in philosophy nor are incurably diseased in sou|,” 

Since then many of these treatises were meant for wide cireles, we find in them both 
those literary features which are characteristic of philosophical propaganda under the 
Empire and are specially associated with the diatribe, and also certain formal peculinrities 
of Kunstprosa. Norden has shown that Meyer's law of the aecentual clausula is largely, 
though not invariably, observed in an elevated passage of the Kore Koasmow, and has 
remarked with reason that this fact is of importance for the criticism of that work? It 
may be added that in the fifth tractate of the Corpus we have the short jerky cola of the 
“Asiatic” style in §3 (158, 22), ef 3¢ Pérers atray (Oety, vonaow Toy Ato 

pongoy Tir wedrrns Spoor 

vonror Tar dotépar thr Taku, 
and later a fire of short sharp questions (160, 2), rie 6 robro KexTHuevos TO dpyaver; Tis 
o TH Paddory Toby Spas wepifahkaw; tics a THY yi Ebpacas?; This slight stylistic observa- 
tion fits excellently the fact noted earlier (p. 4, 0. 5) that certain thoughts in this tractate 
are normal commonplaces of Imperial philosophy; it is then a popular address in popular 
language, leading up to an enthusiastic close in Pantheistie devotion - (§ 11, 164, 18) od 
yap db dv ai, od el 6 dy roid, od ef} dy Neyo. od yap wdrra el, xai ovder @iKo tore 6 
py od el. od el way TO yevdpevor, cb rd pi) yevouevor, voi Mer, VooUmEros, crarhnp Bé, 
Snpioupyan, Gedy 82, Evepyaw, dyabds be, wavta romp, 

The rest of this paper is devoted to the attempt to emend and to illustrate certain 
passages in the Hermetica. 


§.3. Notes on the Corpus Hermeticum. 


I, 19, 124. 17, obrog peves ev zm oedTe: TAaroOeroy airOnras, Tacyar th Tob 
Gavarov. REITZENSTEIN, Poimandres, 334, and others punctuate before alcfyray and 
connect it with waeyer, This is not impossible, but it should be observed that aio@nras 
properly means “in a manner that js perceptible,” as in Plut., De primo frigido, 18, 988 C 
wo pp dv Tos paaara Th ruypor aleOyris seAnpar dati. A better sense would, I think, 
be given by reading ale@ytinas: “in the way of sense perception”: we may compare 
Epictet., Diss, 1, 14,7 d\Xka ob ev aepl thy Ceias biowyoews Kal tepl ixaarow rap Geico, 
opot &€ xal aepi raiv dvOpwmlvov tpayydaroy evfupete bar Sivacas xal Sua per aicbnrinas 
iro puplay wpaynatar xiveto@a:, dpa 82 dtavonriems, fpa be quykataberixas, Trois §" 
dvarvevatiams ) ehexttxas, tious 82 rooolrove ad’ otra wodAay xai rout deov Tpayud- 
Ter ev TH cavTod Yuyy duditres, The man referred to is the man who has chosen the 
things of sense as opposed to yraiers; he is 6 ear’ atgGyow far, whom Sallustins 8eea in 
the person of Paris (ch. rv). 

" Op. ctt., 66,; Mr. Seott seems not to have attached importance to these considermtions which in- 
cidentally confirm the view that this document. is late (3rd/4th cent, says Bovssen, op. cit.: on grounds of 
prose-rhythm one would imagine it in not earlier than eirea 300 AD). 

1 Of Nonpen, Aunsfpros, 4104, 420. (Aristides) for illustrations, WENDLAND, op, cit. 4579, for 
S. Paul's use of this atyle. 

4 This is & Stoie dogma (cf, Lucan, ox, 580, Juppiter eat quodcumgue Wickes quedrcumiawe mounris, Seneca, 
N.@., 11, 453 expressed! in the style discussed Co, 1924, 185 ff, and differing from the hymn of Cleanthes 
in that the Hermetic writer saya “Thou art..." not “Thou dost perform...." 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x1, 18 
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The corruption is a natural one, Meineke has restoretl aio@ytiwoy for aic@yrar with 
certainty in Exc. x) (ap. Stob,, 1, 41, 1(b)), 428, 4 Scott. 

u, 17a, 144, 12% In this paragraph, which Mr. Scott regards as probably on 
insertion, we read that it is the greatest wickedness to leave the world childless; such an 
offence is punished by reincarnation in a body which is that neither of a man nor of 
a woman, On this rests the curse of the Sun, Wherefore, one must not regard as happy 
the childless (whose position commonly meant that they were paid much court by eapta- 
tore). 

What is the meaning of the phrase: Grep eati xaTnpapevor ira tod yAfou! In the 

MSS. it stands after pifre dpipdy pnte yurareds @vow éyov: Mr. Scott plausibly Re RS. 
it after dwaAkAayjva:, and makes the Sun's curse rest on childlessness. In cither case the 
result, is similar; the Sun curses either childlessness or « sterile condition, This is not 
familiar, as is the invocation of the Sun to avenge violent death’. 

We must probably ese it as due to the belief that the Sun ts creator, ef. CLH., XVI, 4 
oura ep oupavay wai vie ‘dei! o énusoupyos, rey én 6 HAtos, THY pev ovciay kaTayar, THY 
&é fAqy dvayar, ib, § 8 Fovororaiv Kal dvaxiven vere, & 10a 9 Cwoyoria avrot we) Tes 
cai ddcaderwros, XVI, 11 o HAs, Tpdodupos av wartey tay BAaoTHypaTer and many 
passages outside the Hermetica*. To see the Sun in a dream may signify waidew -yorny, 
according to Artemidorus, 11, 36, 133. 25 Hercher. Norpen, Die Geburt des Kindes, 66, 
has quoted texte to illustrate the belief that the Sun's smile created the seven gods who 
encompass the universe or the holy tribe of gods in general: for the Sun's smile as creative 
we may add also a reference to an invocation of him m the great Paris magical papyrus 
(L 1598 ff.) L 1608 érixaXodpar cod Ta iepa nai peyadta nai KpuTTa avouata oly yaipers 
dxovav' dvéfaXer 4 yi) cot Grikduravros, xai exapwopepyrer ta huta col yekacarros, 
etwoyarnce ta Egia cot émotphyavros...”, So the Sun, as producer of life, curses those 
who will not co-operate with him’. It may be added that this belief that the childless are 
punished hereafter is perhaps a development of an older belief found in Greece, that those 
who die unmarried can have no portion in eternal bliss", 

11, 3, 148. 2 poipas 'oyAoumérns! yravar dyabaiv xal davdAa. 

To emend a phrase and leave its context obscure is unsatisfactory. The context here 
seems corrupt and Mr. Scott's treatment far from convincing. It may, however, be suggested 


' ¢f. F. Comont, Sinidia Pontioa, m1, 17, adn. 19, and his pecetentans and exhaustive study, Atta della 
Pontificia. Accudemia di Arch., Serie 11, Afemoria 1,1 (1024), (5% In the Intter he shows how the Sun 
comes to be regarded as the punisher of all crimes and as the guardian of the sanctity of oaths. 

Tt must be noted that in €.H., 10, 3, wakeyyerecia lies in procrention, as did dvacrome in the view of 
certain Christian heretics (WINDIsCH, tid,, 205). 

: Cf. O. dzases, JW. vin, 61L, alao C.C.A.G., V1, 83. 16. 

2 The style of this invocation is clearly Egyptian: ef the hymn of which Ermas has published 4 
translation in Sit. Ber, Abad. Berlin, 1923, 62 ff, esp. chy N. 80. For significant laughter ¢7. 0. Wainneicn, 
Phal. Wock., 1924, 900 (tho child Zeus), Diod. Sic., v, 4 (Demeter after her mourning), Plut., Homi, 21 
(the Luperci after being smeared with a bloody knife te wiped with wool dipped in milk). 

4 For the praise of procreation in the Harmetica cf. decf. 21, Aore Aosmon 28, 472, Scott (Aplirodite : 
says ¢yw de wader otros, & ddcrora, cai Goede drifeife cai ylAwra, oF py yoAeTeTUTyY al oypyersio yvyai 
myy corodleny trropdeonroi dei Adar eoAdgerrm : here the carafiey is probably that which attends child- 
lesanese : for ecradien oe “doom” of. CLH., x, 8). 

* Cf, Paaren, Powandas, v, 984 ff, and perlaps Lucian, Dial, v1, 3 (quoted by Lawson, Modern Greed 
Folklore, 594): for the throwing away of the corpse of a barren woman in E. Africa cf. (13,1, 142: the 
childless are coupled with the dopo in /. Por., 2733.(ef. Divraey, fh. Mus, xvi, 356 ff), 
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that ayAvoudvas or dydvounevas should here be read for éyAovperns, “ to learn the destinies, 
veiled in obscurity as they are, of good and of bad.” | 

V, 1, 150, 3 @yaboy yap adv pore gavTd robro dvafeivar. So Stobaens: the MSS. 
of the Corpus have ayaGos div, ov yap toitp avareGexev, It may be worth while to 
propose dyale yap ovr: worm atta ayaba dwafercov: dvaferéow would perhaps be glossed 
as avaeivar yp1. 

VI, 4, 168. 30 ff. ratra yap pépy toi Ceod dari, dAcKAnpa, ifia abrod pivov, olxeia, 
aywpiota, cpaguimtata, ay 4 avtis 6 Geas dpa 4 abra tot Bead épa. 

Mr. Scott, in addition to transposing oAcxAnpa and putting it after dyapiora (why 2), 
brackets i) before avros and condemns also #) atra tot Scot dpa. Should we not read rather 
wv padNov abros «7.4. without further alteration ? 4 may have been written above paAXov 
to show that a term of comparison followed: once suprascribed it might be supposed to be 
an alternative reading or a correction’. 

Ix, 2, 175. 24 ff. We may perhaps restore thus: otre yap yapis alc@jcews Surarar 
vojoat, obte alcQéaba: ywpis voprews. <oi pév dacw> yepis aicOnoews voeicbai, xaGarep 
of bia row Oveipwy darratimevar opdpara. dwoi 82 boxei yeyoreras du@otépas tas evepyelas 
er TH Tan ovei pany dvres: eypyyopotcs yap <pongis oupetevatai> acOncei. 

KU, 7, 226.7 «ai woutyta petaBokis adivardy éoti étexuryeiv, daowep Kai yerécews* 
caniav 66 rq voor Eyorri diexduyerw fore. 

peraoks) is here a euphemism for “death” (cf. § 18). We should probably substitute 
xowernra tor mouryra, “ the common lot. of death.” 

XVIL, 10, 280.2 Pactheas olf waka: padiota to eipoy wapa Tov xpeitravog | Peo] 
xexopuperat. Is this a reminiscence of Pind., OL,1,13 7a 8 €yatow xopudottar Sacidetar ! 


§ 4. Notes on the Asclepius, (T. refers to pages in the Teubner edition by P. Thomas.) 

1, 286. 7 (37. 4'T.) quem si tntellegens wideris is sound: quem means quem sermonem, 
and infellegens wideris is the equivalent of xatavoay haiver, davepds el or something of the 
aort. We do not need Mr. Scott's <deum> wideris, 

ry, 292. 17 (39. 20 'T.). We should perhaps read ideoque species mortales sunt (genera 
non sunt) rejecting all Mr, Scott's proposals (or all but occidant for oeeidat, which is 
attractive). But this addition is not strictly necessary, any more than quaeque (ema) sil 
diving rafe sortita, which might be proposed in xi, 310, 15 (49, 7 T.). 

Xx1, ddd. 1 ff (57. 3 1.) hoe ergo omni vero werius manifestiusque mente percipito 
quod ex domino illo totius naturae deo hoe sit cunctis in aeternum procreandi inuentum 
tributumeue mysterium, cut summe caritas, laetitia, hilaritas, cuidites, amorque diwinus 
innatus est. Kt dicendum foret quanta sit eius mysterii wis atque necessitas, nisi ex sui con- 
templatione wnicwigque ex intimo sensu note esse potuisset, 

Mr. Seott, in his translation, speaks of “this sacrament of eternal reproduction " and of 
“the compelling force with which this sacrament binds man and woman together.” Does 
not this involve giving mysterium more meaning than the author intended? Tt is natural 
to interpret it as signifying # secret act, with a nuance of solemmity. mysterium is freely 
used in a somewhat vague manner, ns Asel,, 32, C.H., xvi, 2, of sacred teaching, Kore 

‘We cannot simply delete the first § and make the second mean podAor j: §) is 80 used only when the 
idea of preference is implicit in the verb (KOunen-Grnra, 11, 304, A. C. Pearson, C.Q., xin, 122 f, [where 
he disposes of the supposed exception in Soph., Ai, 906, reading J, which is supported by the tradition 
behind Eustathins)), 

1s—9 
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Kosmou, § 2, 456. 19 Scott, § 3, 455. 6, § 13, 462. 31, etc, of supernatural powers 
and forces: so elsewhere Cic., Tuse. Disp. tv, 25, 55 ne rhetorum aperiamus mysteria, Auson, 
Epp, XIV, 67. 247 Peiper accipe congestus, mysteria friuola, nugas. We may therefore 
treat its nse here (ef. Musaeua, 142, wvorerdXeve yaurjAca Aéxtpa Gealvns, Meleager, A.P., 
V. 194. 7 Kowpi col Medéaypos 6 wien: | cov xouew, Cie, Ad Att, 1, 18,3 0 Memmaius 
suis sacris inifiauit) as essentially metaphorical and not luplying «a view of marria 
sacramental act?!. 





§ 5. Notes on the Hermetioa in Stobaeus, 


Excerpt 1 (ap. Stob., 1, 41. 6b), 398.0 fh ai Be ealapwrepai évepyeias (8c. evepyoues) 
Kata petaBodiy Tis HAiKias, TG AopKG pepet THs Weyys cuvepyoveas, 

The passage is not clear, but must refer to the purer evépyeiae which enter the mind of 
one reaching the age of adolescence. Is this a form of the Stoic doctrine that the Epo of 
good and evil is not attained till the second seven years of life? Aelins, Place, ¥, 23. 1, 
states this view thus: wepi & tip devtépay éBbounaba, Evvota yiverat kadkov Te wai xaxod 
(having said earlier, rv, 11, 4, 6 8€ Aéyos dx Tap wpody Wear cvuptAnpobaGa: Keyeras xaTa 
THY TpaTHy éSboudda), Lamblichus, ap, Stob., 1, 48. 8, 317. 21 Wachsmuth, gives the 
Stole view in these words; waAur toleww wepi rod vod eal waedy Tay xpeivvorer Surdpewy 
THS Wuyi of wer Steoreol Neyoues pn evOds duierPas ror NOyor, tetepor de cuvrablpoiter bai 
dd Thy alaOicewr Kai havtactipy repli dexatéocapa rn". 

p. 400, 14 ro é€ wa@oy cal <3> aic@noiy dod psds Kopu@ays Hptnrras, et be th aod 
ovrdyorrat. 

Is dro wis xopudijs a reminiscence of Plat. Phaedo, GOR @amep ex pias xopudys 
Hupere Ov Gvre......0 Oeos...cuviprer ely tavrér avtuis tas xopudds (of pleasure and pain), 
a passage possibly before the mind of Themistius when he said, Orut. 1, 4 C, dpery 
Bacivens......¢is jv Evrdodrras cal ai Noral dowep ely play xopwbny arnyucvas ? 

Excerpt Vi (ap. Stob., 1, 21. 9), 414, 218 ely & dv vi, warep, yopis tovTaw (se, Too 
eXNBATOS Kal To! Ypw@patos Kal Tol caartos) Kadov;—Mévog 6 Beds. C Téxvor, iaXhoy be 
To petlor Tt Gy Tot Peat To dvoma, 

We should here perhaps read tof Peod tod dvduaros, “ too great for the name God,” 
comparing O.H7., V, 1 rod xpeirrovos Ceod avéuaras (which might however be construed as 


' For the popular view of marriage as a redery of. J,C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore, 590 + but it 
is such rather as a rite de posage for each of the partners, a change of state for either or both if virgin 
fey, Plut., @.7, 105 (with HJ. Rose's note, 211), days available for the remarriage of widows, not ao 
available for the marriage of maidens, Derr, Sylé3, 1006, & ratw de Téehevpercs xa Tate éruudevuermgs 
(virgins marrying, for whom the act is a Telos, and women remarrying mre contrasted), Chariton, Iv, 4 
roe pera, Fj rpwror ob per dvdpoc, dye he yurmmbp rripor eAdSouer (ef, Anson, Cent, 216. 17 Peiper, 
myaterium nupéiale), Pollux, 11, 41, for divergent use in ease of Sevrepoyapotere)] than in virtue of their 
union for the procreation of children, which is the point emphasised in this passaye of the 4 acfeyius, The 
language of amatory devotion did of course border on the religious, ef. Catull., 68, 70 mee,..aima, Luer., 
tv, L182 trvfuiese quod itt | plus wideat yuom mortali concedere par est, 1168 Ceres eat ipaa ab Jacohe (that 
is, la Anparap: ef. the popular adoration of Psyche as eva ‘Agpotizy, Apml,, Afet., rv, 28 £.), 

Wispiscn, tid., 223, compares Epes, v, 32 rh peOTH Mor TovTO wh ya dorrin: dpc Ae héyu eit Xpurriy col ele 
ry éxehpoiary, Hero, however, it seems reasonable to interpret avorypor as referring not to human 
marriage, but to its mystic analogy in the union of Christ and Hia Church ; this analogy runs through the 

* This stage in development ia no doubt indicated by Virgil's words, Hel, rv, 2646: 4? simul heroum 
foudes et facta porentum iam fegere et quae sit poteria coqnoscere wirtua. 
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“the god who is too great for a name”), and Lactant. Placid. ad Stat., Theb., rv, 516, 
228. 5, Jahnke dewm Snpioupyor, cuius scire nomen non licat® 

Keeerpt xxv (Stob, 1, 49, 68), 508. 17 BuoTAS 6¢ damen Thy abavdtov durews 
x<auTH TeyXdvovra, cal woeuxvia bea tot mediav THY aAnbeas. 

These words, spoken by Isis, are transposed by Mr, Scott to a position after the first 
words of the goddess (wptceye war avayxaiorary yap Girneis airy), p. 506, 23 f, and 
there they are appropriate; where they stand they are not impossible. Mr. Seott further 
deletes wwerys and dowep and substitutes peréyouca for Tuyyavovea. Is it not easier to 
read @ovep de wtotis......? tuyyara without the participle aw is well authenticated, as a 
glance at KtHNER-GERTH, 1, 67, § 483, will show, 

p. 508, 30 €F ay 2m: dv ra capati obca Kai Te wWhdopare Tdo Ver Tapa THe iSiap oven 
TeTrayuupery. 

Mr. Scott marks werayuppfen as corrupt, suggesting SeSapupern or weretypery as 
possible alternatives, But there is no difficulty in rerayuppery, Inenning “coarsened ": we 
may compare Mec, XXVI, § 17 (up. Stob., 1, 49. 69), 524, 14 TeTayuiuéray toy algbytinay 
pector, and Sallustius, [epi @ediw «ai xoepov IV cirov «ai THs GAH wayelas wal pttrapas 
Tpodis awreyopuelas exdtepa yap évavria Woy. 

p. 512, 19 fh eye: perro: rape tig dicems taurqy tiv eFovalay 6 anp ovTos, oore xaj 
ev Tats idiass oxTm Yepals Kal ev Talk THs ys TéTTapat wepeTOKeD pel ay Eyes Soa Tis 
vis as tae adrod éravaSivai py Suvapérns. 

avtov as here printed is Heeren's emendation of gavroi. Would it not be better to read 
9 avTod, that is oxrw avroi, thus restoring balance to the sentence ? 


* This remark is clearly due to the philosophic source of these scholia, discussed by P. Wiaswer, P.W,, 
xi, 359 £ 

On the other hand, in Aore Kosmou, § 5, 496. 30 «ai oeSacriy év Gecis sal apumriy Seopa pdxpn viv 
drarw dvOpercas (where | accept Wachsmuth and Scott's transposition of wefucrér and xpurrde, but 
retain otherwise the MS. text) we have identification of the deity and his name: ef P Leid., W., vit, 11 
yevéadat <y Gropam wivrew xriopdrer, Ineaning yeréodu wdrra eriowera (and a note thereon, published 
in #7. 7S. xxv1, 176L). 
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THE ROMAN ROADS AND STATIONS IN THE 
EASTERN DESERT OF EGYPT 


Br G. W, MURRAY 
With Plates XT to XVL 


1. LsTRODUCTION. . 


It may perhaps be thought superfluous to touch upon a subject already examined by 
s0 thany travellers’ and especially after the report by M. Conyat*. Indeed the latter's com- 
plete and convincing identification of the stations mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary left 
fé for some years under the impression that practically the last word had been said on the 
matter, As, however, material accumulated in the Desert Survey Office of Keypt, we were 
able to check from actunl measurements those distances which M. Couyat had only been 
able to estimate from the pace of his camels. We found them sufficiently correct, but I 
came to believe that M. Couyat's memoir could be somewhat extended. During the fifteen 
years which have elapsed since that publication, T have visited all but six or seven of the 
lifty or more known stations and have discovered additional stations at Ards, Kum", Dabr, 
Lahava, Abu Ghalha and southern Sikét. Again, the mapping of the coast, on which I have 
been engaged for the last few years, has led me to conelnsions regarding the harbours 
rather different from those expressed by M. Couyat in 1910. In view of the approaching 
termination of my work in Egypt, I venture to publish here a map of what has already 
been discovered and to summarize briefly my own views on this mther thorny subject, 

The immensely important trade-route from East to West, which, coming from India and 
China, passed through Egypt to Europe, was greatly hampered down to quite recent times 
by the difficulty to suling vessels of beating up the long and relatively narrow Red Sea 
against the prevailing north wind. In those periods when the canals from the sea to the 
Bitter Lakes and thence to the Nile were not available, a desert journey was in any case 
necessary before the goods reached the Mediterranean, It was therefore usual to land the 
westward-bound cargoes at some peint on the African coast of the Red Sea to escape the 
long and dangerous passage through the Gulf of Suez. Consequently Suex (Clysma) and 
the other ports at the head of the Gulf were in ancient times places of minor importance, 

The principal point of disembarkation varied with the ages. The ancient Egyptians 
preferred Duau (Kugér); the Ptolemies and the Romans, Berenice, or for a short time, 
Myos Hormos; and the Arabs, Aidib, so convenient for the pilgrim traffic, Later Duoau, 





T PANVILLE, Mémoires sur PEgypte, Paris, 1766, 290-235. WILKINAON, ipography of Thebes and 
General View of Kyypt, London, 1835,416-422. Muuien’s edition of Ptolemy, Paris, 1881, ScCHWEINFURTH, 
Auf woletretenen Wegen in dAegypten, Berlin, 1029. Fruovin, Etucda aur la Nord Etter, Caira, 1998. 
CoLENISCHEEY, Une excursion dé Berenice in Rec, Trav., Xin, 1891, 75-06, 

* Courat, Ports gréco-romeina de la mer rouge, at grandes router du désert nrabigie in Comptes Reudue 
Paris, 1910, (M. Couyat is better known nowadays as M, Couyat-Barthous.)  , 
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The Roman Roads of the Eastern Desert. 
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under the nume of Kugér, recovered its supremacy, but not until the discovery of the Cape 
route by Vasco da Gama had robbed the Red Sea of nearly all the through traffic, Later 
still, the advent of the steamship relieved mariners of their bugbear, the north wind, and 
brought to Suez-a prosperity which Kugér also enjoyed for a brief period. But the cutting 
of the Suez Canal, while it restored the Red Sea route to more than its early importance, 

dealt a death-blow to the desert trafic. Never since the dawn of history has the Eastern 
Desert of Egypt been so little traversed as tt is to-day. 

The desert routes selected by the ancients had one thing in common—from whatever 
port they started, they all reached the Nile Valley near the horseshoe bend of the river, 
within forty miles north of Thebes (PL X1). The roads from Myos Hormos and Philoteras 
came in at Kainopolis (Kenah); those from Albus Portus (Kusér) and Berenice, at Coptos 
(Kuft): and the later mediaeval road from Aidib, at Kis (Apollinopolis Parva), only five 
iniles south of Kuft. The Roman roads were all provided with fortified watering stations 
(hydrenumata), and the Coptos-Albus Portus road was further marked out by a system of 
intervisible beacons or signal-towers. In addition te the through trattic with the Orient, 
swelled in Islamic times by the pilgrimage ta Mecca, the desert had a very large traffic of 
its own to the gold and the emerald mines and to the quarries of porphyry, granite, and 
brecea verde antica. At the present time, the gold 1s worked out; the emeralds are worth- 
less in our modern eyes; and nobody wants the beautiful porphyry of Gebel Dakhkhan. 


2? THe AUTHORITIES, 


The earliest writers who deal with the Eastern Desert of Egypt, that which Strabo 
called #be “Isthmus',” were Agatharchides of Cnidus (¢. 170-100 Be.), the tutor of 
Ptolemy KX, and Artemidorus (¢, 100 w.c,), They present a quantity of hearsay informa- 
tion from which it is difficult to disentangle anything definite of topographical interest. 
With Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy, we are on different ground, though the foundations on 
which to build are sometimes rather insecure. We can now take it that we know the actual 
latitudes and longitudes of all the sites discovered to within I’ of are; and we find that 
Ptolemy? was unable to estimate longitude with any precision and only quotes latitudes to 
the nearest 10° or 15°. Fortunately in the district here reviewed, he was able to attain this 
degree of accuracy, as is shown by the following comparison of his values for the extreme 
and central parts of the area with those of the modern maps :-— 


SSPE: darcarsaeeceincoses BET OE sssere 24°08" ..,... —18' 
Berenles oc .ccisieec esses on" My _.... 2a" b4’ = 
Copter: aces oF 00" ...... a6" OO" ...... + i 
Albus Portus .........:.. ao OP an" OF —- 
AMEING?G foiciecien: ge" 10° ...... a7” 40") 5: +29 
Pharan ..... 2h” 40" oo... 98.42" - § 
Modiang i..c.c0rcccctsee es a7 45" ...... a7 40 + GF 


We may reasonably assume from this that the intermediate points lying on the routes 
between these towns were also fairly correct, and that points lying in their immediate 


| Strabo defined the “ Isthmus” as limited by the four towns of Apollinopolis Magra, Berenice, Coptos, 
and Myos Hormos. 


? Throughout this article [ accept the latitudes givon in Muller's edition of Ptolemy, sometimes called 
the “édition Didot,* published in Paris, 1881. 
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vicinity attain a similar order of accuracy. We may therefore identify the following places 


from the latitudes alone without other corroborative evidence :-— 


Piolemy Surrey of Egypt 
Ais Mons .....000000..0.. 98°10" ...... 20° 12 (Gebel Hamrawén) 
Acabe Moma .......... cree 2 45" .2.... 26° 49" (Gebel Abo Tiyir) 
Veneria Insula ............ 25° (MF ....,, 24° 41° (Wid Gemal Taland) 
Mons Pentedactylua ...... 23° 30° ...... 29° 2 (Gebel Farid) 
Agathon Insula ............ 22° 20° ...... 33° 36 (St. John's 1.) 


[t must not be assumed from the above examples that Ptolemy's accuracy elsewhere was 
so great, It was not, but in this locality, about which he was certainly well informed, he is 
an authority by no means lightly to be set aside. As for Mons Porphyritae and Mons 
Clandianus, they have been identified with certainty from inscriptions found at those 
places, while the Smaragdus Mons can hardly have been anywhere but at Gebel Zabira. 
As te modern authority, we have now sufficient map material in the Survey of Egypt 
offices. Maps of the whole Eastern Desert have been published on a seale of 1: 500,000, 
while a series of the Red Sea coast on the 1; 100,000 scale is in course of publication. 


3. THe Roaps anp STATIONS. 


The roads of the Eastern Desert, like all desert roads, are not, properly speaking, roads 
at all but only tracks. Except on the Via Hadriana, which was a cleared track between 
Antinoe and Berenice, litthe work was ever done on any of them. Each is represented 
nowadays by a number of camel-tracks running roughly parallel to each other: and 
the number of tracks indicates the modern importance of the road, In sandy districts, 
which are rare, the track is often lost, while elsewhere the multiplicity of tracks makes jt 
doubtful which is the ancient one. In fact, the Via Hadriana is often ochscured by them. 
In the plain of Nag* et-Tér, the surface is so good that where the old Myos Hormos road 
diverges from the present camel-track to take advantage of the short-cut over the Bab el- 
Mukhénig pass, one sees a series of exactly parallel ruts (27 metres gauge) of the carta or 
sledges which brought the porphyry from Gebel Dukhkhin. The gravel surfaces, untouched 
by man, are usually so good that the roads can be traversed by the modern motor-car which 
finds its chief obstacle in the occasional patches of sand, not in any steep or rugyed passes, 
Myos Hormos, Philoteras (by the southern route), and Albus Portus have all been reached 
by motor from the Nile, and the coastal section of the Via Hadriuna has been traversed 
from Bir Abu Nakhlah to Ranga. 

The stations along the roads, although varying considerably in details, conform to a 
general type—a rectangular caravanserai with substantial rubble walls and flanking towers 
at the angles and at either side of the gateway, which was often of dressed stone. (See the 
plan of Dér el-‘Atrash, Pl. XTT, and PL XIII, fig. 3.) Small rooms for the garrison and the 
travellers crowded the interior, but in the centre there was usually a well and an open space 
for animals. The stations on the roads to the porphyry and granite quarries were provided, 
however, with separate enclosures for the animals. Most of the stations had brick reservoirs 
lied with cement for storing water. In certain localities, notably El-Hétah and the Vetus 
Hydreuma, the neighbouring hill-tops were fortified (Pl. XTV, fig. 3). Unburnt brick 
was used for the buildmgs at El-Hétah; burnt bricks for the reservoirs there and at 
Dukhkhin, So the burnt bricks which I found at ‘Aréis and Daghbag were probably 
remains of tanks, | 
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Plan of Roman Fort at Dér el- ‘Atrash. 


(After Bannes & Hume, Topography and Geology of the Rustorn Desert, ) 





. oy ¥ Pilate XIII. 





i. Mons Claudianus: general view, 


2. Fawakhir: the mining settlement 
3. Badia’: typical hydreuma. 








Plate X1V. 





1. Inseribed rock at Kusiir el-Banat. 
2. Fons Tadnos (Bir Abu Sha‘ar). 
3- El-Hétah : fort on hill-top. 
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The Arabs call the stations, the ancient hydreumata, indifferently, dér (monastery) or 
fariyoh (village) with the diminutive turéyah. For those on the Kuft-Kusér rood they 


reserve the name webdla (caravanserai). 





4. THe Harpowns. 
The latitudes given by Ptolemy for the five ancient ports on the Egyptian coast of the 
Red Sea correspond fairly closely with those of the five anchorages still in use by native 
craft ;— 


Ancent Ptolemy, Modern Survey of Egypi, 
Harbour Latitude Anchorage Latitude 
(a) Myos Hormum .......... 37° 30'!.,....— Abu Sha'ar ......0.... ay" ay 
(6) Philoteras........... Siaapep MM eeeess =Mersa Guwésis ......... 28° a3 
(¢) Albos: Portus... BO" OO sc000 RU oo ccececcscecesecs. 26° OG 
(@) Nechesia: 0.000000... 26° 30" ......— Marsa Mubdirak ........, 25° 30 
(@)  Berembee ..cccccsseececsecs $4" 00": ......= (Berenice) ............. 29" fi’ 


(a) Myos Hormos. 

The identification of the “Mouse Harbour” with Abu Sha‘ar is rendered obvious and 
certain by the remains of a fortified town very nearly in the latitude given by Ptolemy, at 
the end of a seven-stage road from Coptos, with a spring at a little distance which can 
hardly be other than the Fons Tadnos of Pliny (Pl. XIV, fig. 2). Wellsted? and Wilkinson 
were the first to point this out. The ruins have been described by Wellsted and Barron’. The 
latter gives 66 x 80 paces as the inside measurements of the walled town. There are towers 
at the corners and on each side of the northern gateway, He counted 90 houses and noted 
a well now dry. Wellsted adds that there was also a gateway to the west where no doubt 
the road from Coptos entered the town. 

Agatharchides described a port with a winding entrance (ef. Wellsted, p, 124), having 
three islands opposite—perhaps the modern Shadwan (the Scytala of Pliny ?), Tawila, and 
Jubal (Sapirene?). Two of these were covered with * olive-trees,” and the third contained 
sea-birds, Agatharchides calls this place Aphrodite or Myos Hormos; and Diodorus and 
Pliny repeat his description. The islands are now bare, but may formerly have been 
covered with the false mangrove (Avicennia) which exists in patches on these islands and 
covers those further south, It bears a fruit not unlike an olive in outward appe: 
Agatharchides, indeed, says rather pathetically elsewhere, “they are not like our olives,” 
He also mentions a red hill which dazzled the eyes Of all beholders, In 25 nc, Aelins 
Gallus embarked his army at Myos Hormos for the expedition to Arabia, in a fleet which 
he had had constructed at Cleopatris at the head of the Gulf of Suez. 

Shadwan Island may also be identified with the Phocarum Insula, or “ Island of Seals,” 
which Agatharchides places near the silvoswm promontorium, perhaps the manprove-elad 

' Muller, relying on a statement implied in Artemidorus and repeated in Pliny that Philoteras was 
north of Myos Hormos, exchanges in hit Latin translation the latitudes for Myos Hormos and Philoteras 
as given in the Greek text of Ptolemy. To confuse the issue still further, there is a misprint in the Latin 
which gives 27° MY instead of the correct 97" 20, M, Couyat, misled by this unwarrantable conjecture 
that the latitudes had been exchanged, quoting direct from Muller's Latin gives Philoterns as 27° 50° and 


Myos Hormos aa 26°45, But I see no reason for altering the Greek: taxt of Ptolemy which I have followed 
in the above tabla, 

* Travels ta Arabia, London, 1838, 1m, 123-125, 

1 Barrow and Heme, Topography and treology of the Eastern Desert (Central Partion), Cairo, 1902, 
74-75. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x1, 19 
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tip of Ras Mohammed, The phocae were no doubt the dugongs, rare nowadays, whose 
bones may still be picked up on the islands. 

(6) Philotercas, 

Philoteras was a small harbour formerly called Aennum, but renamed Philoteras by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 8.0.), after his sister. The latitude is given by Ptolemy as 
26° 45° (with a variant reading of 26° 30"), a position which lands us near the present Port 
Safigi. But the depth of that anchorage must have rendered it unsuitable for ancient 
craft, Nor can the Ris Abu Suma anchorage, a little further north, be Philoteras, for there 
are nO ancient ruins there and no diverging path to it from the Via Hadriana which pisses 
by along the base of the foothills. Philoteras must be sought further south, I think, 
beyond the native fishing village consisting of only a few huts. Two kilometres south of 
this village is a well of extremely bitter water and a ruined hydreuma in the Wadi Safa. 
M. Conyat, misled by Muller, says: “I faut y-voir le port de Myos Hormos'.” There are, 
however, no ruins of any kind except the hydreuma and no anchorage. But ten kilometres 
south of the mouth of Wadi Safiga is a dhow anchorage at the mouth of the Wadi 
Guweésis in lat, 26° 33° (ef, the variant reading given above for Philoteras), Here, there is 
a ruined village, rather modern-looking, and a road leading to more ruined houses in the 
Wadi Gasiis, I am inclined to place Philoteras here. The site is now waterless. 

Pliny, following Artemidorus, mentions various places in the Heroopolite Gulf (the Gulf 
of Suez), then Philoteras, and adds that the country is desert from there to Myos Hormos. 
Pliny was therefore under the impression that Philoteras was north of Myos Hormos. But 
in the face of the latitude given by Ptolemy and in the absence of any ruins north of Myos 
Hormos, I preter to believe that Pliny rather than Ptolemy was misinformed. D'Anville 
went further south still and identified Kusér el-Kadim in lat. 26° 09 with Philoteras, an 
identification which Weigall accepts". But M. Couyat rendered a real service in pointing 
out that Kugér el-Kadim is a mediaeval and not a classical site. I have examined the site 
and found there potsherds of Arab ware, fragments of matting, and date-stones of very 
recent appearance, 

(c) Albus Portus. 

Albus Portus was certainly Kugér, The present town presents no ancient remains 
except the ruins of a Ptolemnie temple, inscribed with the Egyptian name of the Lowa, 
Duan’, | | 

(@) Nechestu. 

The identification of Nechesia with Mersa Mubédrak is more difficult. M. Couyat prefers 
Mersa Shun, about four miles south of Mersa Mubdérak, There is certainly a small quad- 
rangular ruin at Shuni but the anchorage is very small and there is no water. The claims 
of Mersa Mubjirak are more obvious, a good well and anchorage; and although there are 
now no ancient remains, it is the natural port for the ancient gold mine of Umm Ris, only 
seven kilometres away inland, where Floyer in 1891 counted the ruins of over 300 honses, 
Possibly the name of Nechesia was used indifferently for both the mining settlement and 
the port, 

| M. Couyat, however, writes on the copy of his paper which be kindly sent me in 1912; Erreur, 
Abou Chaar eat bien Myow Hormos,” 

* Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts, London, 1900, GL, 

* Weroaun, ihiel. 
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There is, however, another claimant to the honour of being Nechesia, Don Juan de 
Castro who voyaged from Goa to Suez in 1541 describes! “a very spacious and noted 
harbour called Shawna where according to the Moors and inhabitants there formerly stood 
4 famous city of the Gentiles.” This place is Inid down in lat. 24° 43° and is certainly not 
Shuni, which de Castro calls Tuna, but must be the ruins at Mersa Nakari in lat. 24° 55". 
Wilkinson identified these with Nechesia, To me the site seems too far south, and the 
ruins mther recent, I found no Roman potsherds, that is, none of the typical mbbed 
amphora, Couyat denies the existence of Nakari and snepests that Wilkinson confuse it 
with Sukari. But both these places exist about thirteen miles apart. 


(e) Berenice. 

Berenice Troglodytica was founded by the same Ptolemy Philadelphns (285-247 n.c.) 
who renamed Aennum, Philoteras, and cut a canal from the Red Sea to the Bitter Lakes. 
The site, called by the ‘Ababda Medinat el-Harriis, was discovered in 1818 by Belzoni, 
who had been reading D'Anville, It has been described by Wellsted, who estimated the 
number of houses as from 1000 to L500, by Schweinfurth, and by idlenischeff. The last, 
named gives a plan of the temple. On the site I found, in December 1923, some copper 
nails, an unusual quantity of broken glass, some coins of Constantius (837 A.D,), and a piece 
of obsidian, This stone, though well-known to the ancient Egyptians, has not vet been 
found in the Egyptian mountains and was probably imported from Arabia or Abyssinia. 

The Lepte Extrema of the ancients is the peninsula of Ras Banas. The sandspit over 
which they hauled their boats is still seen projecting from it southwards. Ptolemy's Island 
of Agathon and the Topazos Insula of Agatharchides are both to be identified with the 
island of St. John, exploited until lately for peridets. Agatharchides says that it was full 
of snakes and known for that reason as Serpentaria. The ancient Egyption legend of an 
island inhabited by snakes which occurs in one of Golenischeffs papyri may possibly be 
reflected in this report*, But there are no snakes on St. John's Island, The Veneris Insula 
(WAdi Gemal Island) does harbour some quite large ones, and the native sailors still romance 
about them. Perhaps the Serpentaria was there, if the name was ever attached toa real place, 

There was an outer chain of fortified posts defending Berenico—at Kalalit, Sikét, Abn 
Kréyah (the Vetus Hydreuma), and Lahami. Owing to lack of water, it must have bean 
very difficult to maintain a large garrison in Berenice itself. Indeed, the site is now dry*. 
Further south there is a well-built village at Shenshef, deseribed by Dr. Ball. 


5, Tur Roan rrom Copros ro BeRENICE AND THE EMERALD MINES. 


The stations on the road from Coptes to Berenice are named in the Antonine Itinerary 
and also in part by Pliny. In the table below, distances are given In Roman miles from 
Coptos. The names in italics are those of stations discovered on the ground but not men- 
tioned by ancient writers. The modern data consist of the 1:500,000 scale map published 
by the Survey of Egypt and some as yet anpublished material gathered by myself. On 
these all the stations are shown except Didyme and Aristonis, which T have had te plot from 


1 Quoted in Lond Vanewtra's 7rrefs, London, 1808, 11, 435, 

? Fawax, Literatur der Avqypiter, Oi. 

2 The water no doult came from the larger of the two stations at Kalalit, & km. 8:W. of Berenice. 
There is o rectangular hydreume, 90 m, aquare, with a central pit, lined with rubble, 30m. in diatneter. 
It ia now pearly filled in. 

‘ Batt, Geography andl Geology of SE. Egypt, Cairo, 1912, 31 and PIV: 

lo-_2 
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the distances given by M. Couyat, who.as I have said was the first to identify all the stations. 
Golenischeff erred in neglecting Lakéta and in ignoring the true distances. Consequently 
he began one wrong in placing Phoenicon at Khashm el-Menih. 


Antonine Itinerary M.P. Pliny ALP. Ourmoap M.P, Remirk= 
Coptea ... 0 Ooptos wien. fee ONE Sots o 
beepeerssapetesestrrspiodedavacks (eusayaies Rater deepiax egy acd Mefank oo. 61h Station 
ee a Le ee; a pieraiesis ee fe > 24 Palms, well, heap of ruins 
tetettissestertoveeteerereerrees Hpreums I! aE | ass testis pesseatanisasesdiaras 4 
Daye a ssccitcescs MB Sectereccceepererneeverccnsseceee | Khaahm el-Menth... 49 Important station 
éaceucecsiesranttecasssesainess | baadaphhacshyasvelteeeecresscaess “Citerse" marked by 

Couyat 
PYRTONTE resessessss GO <scccctceetisrsesstiiscieceeas. Menthe Tl Well 
COMPAL 2... .r:c0ceceee oO Hydreuma IT......... 95 Daghbag............... 92 Ruined fort, well 
stercsrrreanrasesssesscinarensess sreteesecssreernesenssactsecesees, bu Kari ......... 100 Large station, tank 
POW ee heures te a eapse UMOGN Gece ee 116 Small station, well 
Aristomis? 2.00.0... cial tee | en eae Chir ifs ercccliiaares Late 
PRR caine Hernan thet a . 17 
erfrwiensateritiwibertedisdscesa) daadsSseersiasssscscsea eoeeee Korivat lon Vekeah 174 
Apollonos" ,........... [86 Apollinia ........60. 1@4 Wadi Gemal ......... [86 Triangular station 
rattwecrrseressuiwssssbiaceeesees Sevterscnssvesttreeerseessseesss, Abu Hogilig ......... 308 Station with two tanks 
<puldukedbebaletiikerreryiclesets tosereteecereenreessetstecsersere bu Glalbe ......... 218 Small 'etation 
stetereeteesteseesicerssessees NOVO Hydreuma,. 23% Khashir ..,......... 231) Ruin and dry well 
Cenon® *rrtteeseccccee 280 Vertis Hydrewnna o fo) Abo Kréyah weiss 242 Ses note 5 
Tissependedehscrinrcsieesscereing | deriilanssasserespanterteressrier MRRRL ceeessescccccecss. 233 Small station 
Be@renioe ..cccccscecisse 258° Herenioe ............... 258 Medtnat ol-Harris 259 (Berenice) 


G. THe EMEranp Mines. 


From the station of Apollonos on the Coptos-Berenice road, a road branched off to the 
emerald mines of Sikét (13 km.), and Zahara (47 km.). At Sikét, there are three little rock. 
cut temples, the chief of which is shown in PL XV, fig. 1, and some Greek dedicatory 
inseriptions®. The number of well-built houses here and across the hill in Wadi Nugrus 
is remarkable, There are old workings and, higher up the valley, wells. From Sikét the 
road leads beside a tower, over a rocky pass, and through some intricate foothills to 4nbira, 
the Smaragdus Mons. At ZabAra there are more houses and extensive underground 
workings, The mines have been prospected in modern times, but no gems of commercial 


" Pliny seema to have made a mistake in the distance to his first hydreuma which was certainly at 


* Ibo Gubayr in his journey to Aidab, after passing Lakita, took the road of Kuriatin (te. “of the 
two ruins”), Was Kariatén an echo of Didyme, “the twin fortress” | | 

* M. Couyat gives the name Fessali for the ruins of Aristonis in Wad! Gerf, My guides say Fésall, 

* At Apolionos, a road diverges to the emerald mines. Belzoni calla this station Kafafeet. It is not far 
from the junction of Wad! Genmdl with Widi Hafafit. Not fur south is the ruined village of Geli, which 
Wilkinson calls views Apollinia 

* Pliny calls the Vetus Hydreama also Hydreum Troglodytieum, and says that it was gurrisoned and 
could held 2000 people. There are ruins of two large rectangular buildings, a fort on the hill commanding 
them, and two more hill-forte overlooking the defile in which the well is situated. l estimated that at least 
200. men would be needed to hold them. The number of broken smphorme thrown out from the larger fort 


° Bersont's Narrative, I, A788, gives the ancient name of Sikét 28 Zeveeerr or Zeverwecc. 





Plate XV. 





Ptolemaic temple at the emerald mines of Sikét. 
Temple of Sethos I at Kanais in the Wad? Abbad. 
Mons Claudianus: columns awaiting removal. 


I. 








Plate XVI 





Mons Claudianus: “ water tower," 


I 

2. Signal-tower on the f.optos to Albus Portus road. 
: 3; Hydreuma at Kanais. 
4 


: Dukhkhan: remains of Roman causewar. 
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value were found. The mines are mentioned by Strabo and Pliny but not, I think, by any 
earlier authority, The largest workings of all are nearer to the sea in Wiidi Umm Kabn: 
but there are no temples or well-built honses there, only a rectangular ruin commanding 
the mines and a few circular structures of rubble like those in Pl, XIU, fig, 2. I believe 


the Umm Kiibu workings to be Arab in date. Makrizi says the mines were abandoned . 


in 1342 4.p. The Zabira and Stkét sites were rediscovered by Cailliaud in 1816. Bruce, 


the Abyssinian traveller, records p visit in 1769 to some workings near the coast (he Bays ° 


three miles from the sea) where he found “brittle green crystals" But the Umm Kabu 
workings are 13 not 3 miles from the sea. Bruce lies under the suspicion of repeating 
some native tale ns his own experience. 


7. THe Roan rrom APonimopotis Magna to Berenice, - 


The road from Apollinopolia Magna to Berenice, for its first two stages and part of the 
third, follows an ancient Egyptian road to the gold mines of Barrimiya (remains of a temple) 
and Sukari, probably the largest ancient gold working in Egypt. The first station, Gihad, 
lies in the Wadi ‘Abbid, 15 Roman miles from Contra-Apollinopolis, and contains a sand- 
stone block with the cartouche of TutCankhamiin', The second hydreuma, at Kannis 
(Pl. XVI, fig. 3), lies just beside the temple of Seti I (Pi. XY, fig. 2) in the Wadi ‘Abbad. 
The present well, 55 m. deep, was bored by the Egyptian Mines Department in 1906 and 
lined with stones from the ancient hydreuma. The third station at Abu Kréyah contains 
two cylindrical reservoirs, 4 m. in diameter. The fourth station, Samut, must have been an 
important centre for the collection of gold-dust from the mines at Sibrit, Dunkash, ete. 
There 1s a well 20 m. deep in the station. At the fifth station, Dweég (Phalacro), the road 
joins that from Coptos to Berenice. The distances are as follows :— 


ALP, Km, 
Lt GHAR cron cece wanccawin DT: cach Ped 
Z. Renain.....0.00c.0i0:, ee if 
3. Abu Kréyah,........ G8. sive RA 
4. Bamut ....,cccccrsees BO... D4 
&. Dwég (Phalacro).,. 117 ...... 168 


&. Tue Roap rrom Cortos To ALBUS Portus. 


The road from Coptos to the gold mines of Fawikhir and the famous quarries of Wadi 
HamméAmaét we may suppose to have been more important in Egyptian times than in those 
of the Romans, when the Coptos-Berenice road must have robbed it of much of its traffic. 
Tt was marked out by large cubical beacons of rubble masonry (PL. XVI, fig, 2*), at intervisible 
intervals, from which sentries could overlook the whole length of the road. They may also 
very probably have been used for signalling to the custom-house at Coptos the arrival of 
ships at Albus Portus. The most ancient map in the world, that of the Turin Papyrus, 
depicts this road, as was shown by Dr. Alan Gardiner*. I give below the Arab names of 
the stations, and the distances from Coptos taken from a survey of the road made by 
myself in 1921 and as yet unpublished by the Survey of Egypt. ; 


1 WEIGALL, op. cit, 152, with photograph of the station on p, 142, _ 

* The tower shown in PI. XVI, fig. 2, measured 3-5 m. square at the hase, 23 m. sjuare at the top, and 
was 25m. high. 

® Cairo Scientific Journal, Feb. 1914, 41-46. 
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ACP. Km 
1. Wekilat el-Mefiirik (the Katad ed-DiigeaA of Ton Gubayr} ...0.000.0000.. 14 2... 20 
2 Lakéta (Phoeniron; Coptic ruin, well, palms: no station) ..c....... 24 ...... 34 
&. Kugtr el-Banit (station). Pl. XIV, fiz. 1 s.ccceccscsseeecessivssacecseccss d4 on... -48 
4. Umm Mwéh (station with cistern) .........00....0ccccccecsessees-e.-.5. 5-5, oT eee a3 
i. Hammiimit (station; well, 32m. deep with spiral BiAIrWay) ...... 68... 7 
6, Fawikhir (ruins of temple of Ptolemy IIL; no station; gold mine) @) ...... 88 
7. Wekilat el-Zerkah for Abu Fanani or Abu Zirin ; large station)'... 7 ...... 109 
&. Wekiilat el-Hamrah (itation) .2.....ccccc.cccceccccasdisicesceeesatveacsessescce BR... . 1H 
 Sayila (or Hig Sulémin : station, well with direet stairway) ..... stot AD evens De 
10, Wekdlat el-Litémi (or Wekilat ed-Duwi: station) ...ccccccccccccccecce WO ccc. 148 
eo i i i ees Ge | | Me ia Ny 122... 73 


%, THE Hoan FroM Katwoponis to Patorekas (AENNUM). 

The road from Kainopolis to Philoteras is identical with that to Mons Claudianns (see 
§ 12, below) as far as Kréyah, the second station. Thence it continues up the Wadi Gidiimi 
to Dér Gidami, a rectangular roined station, 31°5 m. x 24 m., according to M. de la Roque’. 
The grafitti in the lower part of the Wadi Giddmi have been published by Cook! and 
Green", There was un alternative route from Kréyah to Semna by Wadi Hammamah, with 
a station, Dar Mammimah, to which iron ore from the WAdi Abu Geridah was brought to 
be smelted. Near the Semna station (plan by DE LA Rogue, op. eit,, 134), there was a 
gold inine, From Semna the road ran by Wasif (Greek inscription at the well and 
eartouche of Darius I) te the head of Wadi Gasis. Schweinfurth found a httle lower down 
a Twenty-sixth Dynasty inscription. Near the present phosphate mines of Wasif the 
ancients worked amethyst", The road went on down the Widi Gass to near the saa and 
so to the ruins at the mouth of the Wadi Guwésis, which I take to be Philoteras. Lead 
was also worked not far from here between Wadi Gasts and Widi Safiga. We may note 
that the route to Philoteras affords the shortest road between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
The distances of the stations from Kainopolis are as follows :-— 


M.P, Km, 
L. APES... ceercees wD lene 7] 
3, Kréyah ......... oe F 
3. Gidiimt .c005 Mo. 78 
4, Seman... ceccacces 7a ceecca 106 
{&, Philoterms ..... w! Rh gc 151 


The intermediate stations are shown on the 1 : 500,000 map of the Eastern Desert (Survey 
of Egypt). The distances are taken from that map, and might be slightly exceeded in 
actual marching, 


10. From Corros Anp K.atyopomis To Mons Porruyrirar anp Myos Hormos, 

The road from Coptos to Mons Porphyritae and Myos Hormos followed the Nile fron 
Coptes to Kainopolis (Kenah) and then struck inland up the Wadi Kenah to a brackish 
well, Bir “Aras, 15 M.P. or 21 kim. from Kainopolis, where in 1990 I found some burnt 

* Photograph in Wereatt, op, eit, 66, and plan in Couyat's report, p. 6. 

* The last stage appears ao much longer than the others that it seems possible that there wis formerly 
an intermediate station, perhaps at Bir el-Bédah (154 km. from Coptos) where an. important intermediate 
route from the south joins the road. 

* Voyage an Djehel Shaib in Bull. Soc, Roy. Géo. dui Caire, xt, 199. 

* PS.B.A,, xvi, 1004, * PSHA,, XXx1, 1808. * Carre Scientific Journal, 114, 179, 
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bricks, probably the remains of a reservoir. Strabo says that there were seven stages ta 
Myos Hormos, so that an additional station must be assumed besides the five already 
found. I place this sixth station at ‘Aris. The roads to Philoteras and Mons Claudianus 
branch off here, From‘Ards our road goes on up Wadi Kenah to El-Hétah, or Kenah el-Kadim 
(ALP. 36, or 51 km.), a watering station with a large reservoir and well (now dry), animal 
lines, and two very well-preserved buildings on a hill (Pl. XTV, fig, 3, and see photograph in 
WEIGALL, 96). The station is built of unburnt brick on a rubble foundation. The enclosed 
animal lines are a feature of the Roman quarry roads as distinguished from the ancient 
Egyptian roads; that is they exist on this road and on that to Mons Claudianus but not on 
the road to Wadi Hammimaét. From El-Hétah’, the road turns north-east across the plain 
of Nag' et-Tér to Sakiat et-Tér' (M.P. 49, or 70 km.), another hydreuma containing a dry 
well and a large cemented reservoir. At this place, a modern boring of 69 m. failed to 
reach water. A little farther on, where the old road diverges from the modern camel-track, 
I observed in 1914 and again in 1920 the ruts mentioned above in § 3 of the carts or 
sledges that had brought the porphyry from Gebel Dukhkhan,. 

The next station, Dér el-Atrash, “the ruin of the deaf (adder)" (M.P. 70, or 100 km), 
has been deseribed by Hume®, as follows: “The stones of the walls, though unent, have the 
smoothed sides turned outward; the towers are of brick cemented by mortar containing 
many pebbles, the brick itself being very porous and containing much silica” (see plan, 
PI. XTT, and also Pl, VU in Barrow and Hume's Topography). Dér el-‘Atrash is now dry 
and so is the next station beyond it, Kattar (M.P, 87, or 123 km.), but at Kattar water can 
be hac in the hills at a little distance. Thence the road crosses the watershed by an easy 
pass, 560 m. above sea-level. At Bad# (M.P. 101, or 143 km.), the next hydreuma, there 
is a well with poor water, a station (Pl. XII, fig. 3), and «a fortified strong point on a rock. 

From Badi', a footpath runs over the hills to the quarries; but camels have to make a 
detour of 25 kilometres by Wadi Umm Sidrah, and in former days carts (or sledges) must 
have taken this détour, The road forks at Badi* and the branch to Myos Hormos runs 
straight to its destination (M.P. 127, or 181 km.) without any more stations. Following the 
quarry branch, one comes after about ten kilometres to the remains of a ramp for loading 
carts or sledges at the mouth of Wadi Umm Sidrah. From this loading rimp to the quarry 
is another 14 kilometres, and 1b is obvious that some form of transport other than carts or 
sledges must have been used for this more difficult section. Half-way (7 km. from the 
ramp) is a rnined building, Dér Umm Sidrah, at the junction of the quarry valley (Wadi el- 
Ma‘amal) with the main wdédi, Wadi Umm Sidrah. In the Widi el-Ma‘amal the track is 
completely washed away or buried beneath boulders brought down by the floods. In seven 
more kilometres from Dér Uinm Sidrah, we reach the town at the quarries (Mons 
Porphyritae). 


LL. Mows Porraverrrar. 


At Mons Porphyritae is a temple (dedicated to 4eus-Serayis-Helios by the Emperor 
Hadrian), the remains of a well with pillars round it, and a square-walled town on an 
elevated rock (phote., WEIGALL, 108). In the town is a second well lined with burnt brick; 


* There are plans of the stations at El-Hétah aud Sikiat ot-Tér in M. pe 1a Rogue's Voyage au Dj 
Shaih, 115-117. Dijetre 
* Topography and Geology of the Eastern Desert (Central Portion), 25, 


— 
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but both wells are now dry. The site has been described by Lepsius', Hume®, Weigall®, and 
Villiers-Stuart*, Villiers-Stuart says : 

“About 1000 metres south-west of the temple is the foot of the Roman causeway 
which winds up the flank of Gebel Dukhkhin to a porphyry quarry. The horizontal 
length of the road is about 1400 metres and in this distance it rises about 600 motres. 
The causeway is built of dry rubble with frequent buttresses, and the ingenuity 
necessary to erect such a structure on a steep mountain side, without cement or 
mortar, renders it the most remarkable of the Roman remains in the Eastern desert. 
The work entailed in building this causeway is out of all proportion to the cube of the 
porphyry obtained from the quarry to which it leads: and about 2000 metres further 
south there 1s a quarry reached by a steeper ascent, to which there is no artificial 
roatl.” [The italies are mine,] 

The photograph in Pl. XVI, fig. 4, was taken on the causeway looking down. 


12. THe Roap rrom KatNopoiis to Mons CLAUDIANUS. 


The road from Kainopolis to Mons Claudianus branched off from the Myos Hormos road 
at Kréyah, the second station, and thence reached the quarries in two stages. There is water 
at all the stations except Mons Clandianus, which is now dry. The Krévah station( M.P. 31, 
or 44 km. from Kainopolis) has a well 17 m. deep from which a cement-lined conduit runs 
to the animal lines (pletegraph in Wericann, 104). The next station, Abu Zawal, or 
Fatiri (MP. 61, or 86 km.), is well preserved with a well 166 m. deep. The quarries at 
Mons Clandianus are 78 Roman miles (111 km.) from Kainopolis, or Kenah. These stations 
have all been plotted on our 1:500,000 map of the Eastern Desert, 


15. Mons CLavpIianus. 

The rune at Mons Claudianus consist of a temple, « town, baths and animal lines, 
Pl XU, fig. 1. The granite quarried there isa greyish-white, speckled with black horn- 
blende and glittering mica. There are inscriptions referring to Trajan, and quite a number 
of columns awaiting removal (Pl XV, fig. 3). In fact the Arabs call the site Umm Dikél 
(" Mother-of-pillars"), It was discovered by Burton and Wilkinson in 1829. In the ruins, 
I picked up a number of pieces of the imperial porphyry from Gebel Dukhkhin, suggesting 
that when any large block of this stone was to be cut, sample chips were first sent for 
approval to the director of works at Mons Clandianus, For detailed descriptions, see 
SCHWEINFURTH, op, cil., 235-265, the popular account by WEIGALL, op. eit, 115-140, and a 
note by Hume, op. cit, 39. The hydreuma lies about a mile south of the settlement, and 
contains a tower (Pl, XVI, fig. 1) which Sehweinforth thought had been a water-tower. There 
are remains of a conduit leading down the wdédé into the hydreuma, but the top of the tower 
appears to me too low for water to have been syphoned thence to the main settlement. 


14. THe Roap From Mons CLaupIANUs To ALBUS Portus. 
The inland road from Mons Claudianus to Albus Portus was probably used only by the 
camel-patrols (ala dromedaria), Its northern portion T have not followed, and it is 
' Letters from Lyypt, Sthiopia and Sinai, London, 1853, 287-288. 


' Home, op, ect. 27-28. * WEIGAnL, op. evt,, 108-111, 
‘ ViLtress-Srvapt, Cairo Scientific Journal, 1910, 6496, 
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indicated by a dotted line on the map, The first known station is that al) Semna (described 
in § 9) where our road crosses the Kainopolis-Philoteras road, The second station is at 
Nakhél, concerning which my diary contains the following note :— 

“We moved camp here (Bir Nakhél) two days ago from Bir Inglizi. ‘The well is a 
pool in the wady bed, about five feet square by seven or eight inches deep, The water 
wells up from under an overhanging ledge, salty but drinkable, We cleaned perhaps 
ten hundredweights of filth, mostly donkey-dung, out of it; and it took all night to 
refill, fowing some four or five gallons an hour. Yet in some past age the flow must 
have been greater, for just across the wady are the ruins of some seventy huts, of 
rubble stone, each with a well-built central room with a mastabah for the hartm, and 
another magtabah in the court-yard for the master of the house, while subsidiary stone 
circles denoted pens for poultry, goats, ete. Many broken fragments of ribbed amphorne 
showed that the inhabitants could not have been Bedouin, who hardly use pottery, 
while the presence of harim and animals forbids one to suppose a mining settlement 
or 4 garrison, A small cemetery of about twenty graves, circular stone heaps, across 
the wady showed that the occupation had been of short duration, Altogether the | im- 
pression left on my mind is that this has been a temporary refuge for some of the 
inhabitants of Kugér in Roman times, perhaps during time of pestilence or foreign 

- invasion. A small caravanserai, or hydreuma, beside the well reminded one that this 


was the route from Kusér to Mons Claudianus,” 
15. Toe Via Hapriana, 


An inseription in the Catro Museum, found by Mariette and studied by Miller’, relates 
that Hadrian jomed his town of Antinoe to Berenice by a new road bearing his name. 
According to M, Couvar (op. cit, 16), the Via Hadriana leaving Antinoe takes the route 
Wadi Tarfah (where 1t is marked on our field sheets us “ ancient road called sikkat-el-agal”), 
Wadi Ragalah, Hawashiya, passes the foot of Gebel Abu Had, and so into the coastal plain, 
From Bir Abu Nakhlah I have traced 1t southwards os a well-cleared track, 132-20 m. wide, 
marked with little cairns on either side at about 20 m. intervals. Further south, itis known 
to the ‘Ababda not as Sikkat-el-‘agal (“road of wheels") but as Sikkat-elagam (“road of 
the foreigners"), South of Myos Hormos, it turns inland to Bir Umm Dalfa, where I saw 
two Nabataean inscriptions but no other remains. The road leaves the foot-hills again near 
Gebel Abu Bediin; and there is a station in the Wadi Abu Kariah. It reaches the coast 
near the mouth of Wadi Barid, and thence southwards it is gencrally obscured by the 
present day camel-track, There is a hydreuma and a bitter well at the mouth of Wadi 
Safiga. Then come the ruins of Philoteras at the mouth of the Wadi Guwésis. There is 
another hydreuma at Kuwé’, which I was led to discover in 1922 by following up a divergence 
from the main road. The oceasional floods have removed all but one corner of this station. 
The ruins at Kugér (Albus Portus) have already been noted in §4(c¢). Beyond Kusar, the 
old road is very noticeable south of Bir el-Essel where tt is 26m. wide. At Mersa Dabr 
there is anothér small station. Near Riis Samadai, in lat. 25° 01’, the Via Hadriana crosses 
places unfit for wheeled traffic; and here the clearing has beer done but no cutting or 
filling. At the brackish well of Ranga the road forks, one branch going straight to the 
Vetus Hydreuma, and the other to a little station, 20 m, x 18 m., which I found in 1923 at 
the inland end of the Wiidi Lahami gorge. Thence it rons straight to Berenice. 

) Reewe Archéologugue, xxt, LATO, 315-318. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. = ay) 
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One gets the impression that the Via Hadrian, crreuitous and, in the northern half, 
waterless, was little used except for local traffic between ports. It was probably planned 
however as a great trade-road to divert the traftic from all the ports to Antinoe in order to 
vive that artificial foundation a solid commercial basis. To obtain water on the coast, it 1s 
necessary to dig in the beds of the larger widis at a little distance from the sea, in 
situations obviously exposed to the rare but sudden floods of rain-water. The ruined con- 
dition of the hydreumata at Safiga and Kuwé' suggests that there may formerly have 
existed other stations at the mouths of such wiédis as Essel, Umm Ghég, Mubarak, 
Nakan, and Ranga. 

For that portion of the road which is dotted on my map, I have followed M. Couyat’s 
description, supplemented in Wadi Tarfah by field-sheets (unpublished) by Mr. G. F. Walpale. 
The unpublished maps at scale 1:100,000 of the Red Sea Coast (those south of Safiga by 
myself) are my authority for the rest, 

In conclusion I should like to express my thanks to Dr. W. F. Hume for permission to 
reproduce the plan of Dér el-Atrash (Pl. XIT) and to Mr. W. E. Browne of the Survey of 
Egypt, who has drawn the map (PI. XI). 
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LENGTH-MEASURES IN PTOLEMAIC EGYPT 
By Sm HERBERT THOMPSON 


In 1920 Professor Spiegelberg published his Koptische Btymologien, and tm illustration 
of the origin of the word ayqw (aphw) he referred to a demotic form of the word shft which 
he had discovered in a papyrus at Heidelberg (dem. no. 1289) of which he published a 
facsimile plate at the end of his memoir. On p. 57 he wrote a note on the plate in which 
he says," Ee stellt mit seinen Gleichungen von Stadien (<> Bolan ley 5 e+) 
sdiditn), Schoinien we tg ht-nwwh = wyenneg und dem dem Kopt, uyw entsprechenden 
Wort shfe den Meuse vor schwierige Probleme, mit denen ich nicht fertig geworden 
bin. Es handelt sich um Vermessungen, in dem letzten Abschnitt um solche im ‘Gan von 
Edfu." There he left it and gave no translation. Though I cannot read every word, the 
papyrus yields metrological statements of considerable interest. 

The document consists of the lower portion of a column of text with fragments of 
adjacent columns on each side which show that it was probably one of some compass. 
What remains is thirteen lines with lacunae forming the bottom of the column. How much 
is lost above, it is not possible to say, but there is about 14 in. blank space at the foot, 

I give a transliteration of the demotic as followa :— 

Pap, DEM, HEIDELBERG 1289. 
é...n h-nwh-w a ...-kmy... 
pr-ybt n hr in p yr-9 [sttt]yin 146} o ehfe-t 41 
stityin 26) [a ...-km]y 2¢ 4 d-nwh 25 
p myt nt mte-t a wa(?) 
W OY-U Looe 
. pr-'mat ahr on p yr-@ [st Ptyin (62]4 a shfet 2-t 
. atttyin 24 a ...-Kimy 1-t A-nwh] 10 p myt t mtet a wal?) 
pr-ybt n Arn p yr-? [h-nwh 42)85 £ a sttty[?}n 107 
. h-nwh 4 4 a ah fe-t 3-t stity[in] 17 A-nwh 4 [3] @ ...-kny 1-t} } A-nwh 81 4 
10. pmyt nt mtet a wa(?) 
lL. pts Tb 
12. pr-'mat w hr nw p yr-9 h-wwh 1090 a atftyin 2724 @ sh fet 9 
15. astfty?n 24 0 ...-bmy $4 d-nwh 10 p myt nt mitet a wal) 


NOTES. 
8. Of [42]8 the ta of the 400 and the base of the 20 are visible. 
1,9. The scribe has omitted £ by error, 
1. 12. The seribe has forgotten to write the tail of the sign for 200. 
For the purpose of the measures, ll. 1 (end of previous statement), 4-5-and 10-11 may be 
omitted as having no bearing on the values of the measures, 


90 ~J mm ot we Go po 


2)-—2 





There are four statements contained in IL 2-3, 6-7, 8-9 and 12-13, 

IL 2-3, “East facing the nver [Nile] 146} stadia = 4 sh/et (and) 26} stadia = 2} ...-hmy 
(and) 25 A-nwh. | | 

ll, 6-7. “West facing the river [62]} stadia = 2 sh fe-¢ (and) 24 stadia = 1 ..-kmy (and) 
10 [A-newhi J. 

I]. .8=B, : East AS. the river [42]83 h-nwh = 107 stadia and 3 h-nwh = 3 ah fet (and) 17 
stadia (and) # h-nwh — 1} ,..-kmy (and) 89 h-nwh, 

IL 12-13. “West facing the river 1090 A-nwh = 272} stadia =9 sh hfe-t (and) 2) stadia = 44 
-.-kmy (and) 10 A-nwh,” 

Taking Il. 12-13 first, as being the simplest case -— 

ll. 12-18. There are evidently four A-nwh in a stadion, since 1090 h-nwh = 2722 stadia ; 
and there are thirty stadia in a shfe-t since 272} stadia = 9 shfet + 2} stadia; and 
there are two shfet in a ...-hmy since 9 shfe-t + 24 stadia = 44 ...-hray + 10 A-nwh 
(from L 12 2} stadia = 10 h-nwh), 

ll. 8-9, Applying the above values we see that [42]}54 4 A-nwh may be expressed as 107 
stadia + § A-nwh; and the latter (dividing by thirty) as 3 sh fe-t +17 stadia + 3 h-nwh ; 
and the latter again (dividing by two) as 1} + } (te. 15 stadia) ...-lny + 2 stadia 
(2. 8 f-nwh) + 2 h-nwh., 

ll. 6-7 are now obvious and need not be repeated, 

ll. 2-8. This too presents now no difficulty except one point in the final equivalence, viz. 
26] stadia = 105 f-nwh, and since 80 A-nwh = } ...-kmy, we may express the 4 sh fe-t 
(and) 264 stadia as 2} ...-hmy +25 A-nwh, as in |. 3, 

Subject to the corrections made in the notes to Il, 9 and 12 above, the equivalences all 
work out quite correctly, and we obtain the following table -— 

[100 cubits= 1 f-nwh (gennog )] 
4 606 = 1 stadion 
120, = 30 stadia = 1 shfet (ew) 
240 , =60 , =2 » =1...-bmy (...1Ritue ) 

Tt 1s unfortunate that the word for the highest measure is written with a single symbol 
only which gives no elue to the reading; but the numerals attached to it are always in the 
feminine. We should have expected it to be #r, which occurs in demotic as the equivalent 
of the schoenus, but #r is a masculine word. The second part of the word is certainly “ of 
Egypt, and the whole must mean “ Wwyptian schoenus,” 

Herodotus in o well-known passage (1, 6) states that thirty stadia are equal to a 
purasang and sixty stadia to a schoenus The accuracy of his statement has been severely 
criticized by Prof. Serae in his Dodekaschoinos (Untersuch., u, Heft 3, 63 seq.) He 
refers to Artemidorus (as quoted by Strabo), a traveller of circa Ro. 100 and therefore but 
little later than our document, as stating that the oXOiroy Was a vague term in Egypt and 
might be used of a measure of 30, 40, 60 or even 120 stadia, and concludes in agreement 
with Scuwanrz (Berl. Studien f klass, Philologie, xv, Heft 3, 1894) that the schoenus was 
in later times usually equal to thirty stadia, or less often to forty. | 

However he does not refer to an important passage of Strabo which deserves to be 
quoted :-— 

XVI, 24. amd pev 6) rips "ANeEavSpelas eri thy rod Advta kopudiy airy % mepupynors. 
dnai & 6 “Apreuibupos cxolvev dure Kai eleoos Tov dvdmdovr, roGro 8 clon, gradious 
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dkTaxocious TeTTapaKorta, oyitépevos Tpiaxovtarrabioy Thy eyoivers Hui perros 
WAtovew GAXoT GAAw pétpg yowperos Tov cyolvay dredidocay ta Starriparta, Gove Kai 
TeTTapaxortacradious xai ert weilovg Kata ToTous duodeyeiaBai tap’ avr. wai Sst 
wapa toils Alyertio dorardy dort 7a THs oyolvoU péTpor, avTOs 6 ‘Aprepidepos ev Trois 
efis Ouro avd per yap Méudems péyps AnAaldos thw cyoivor Exacryy dyciv elvac 
atatiwy éxatov elxoow, awd 6¢ tis AnBaidoy péypt Sunvns efjcovra, ded be IypLowe iow 
mpor THy avtyy dvawhéover xopudiy cyolvovs per wévre wal eleooi gyct oradiovs be 
eTTaxodiovy TertiyxorTa, TO avTm MEeTPH YPHodweros, 

" This is the description from Alexandria to the apex of the Delta. Artemidorus sa "8 
that the navigation up the river is twenty-eight schoeni, which amount to eight hundred 
and forty stadia, reckoning the schoenus at thirty stadia. When we ourselves sailed up the 
river schoeni of different measures were used at different places in giving the distances, so 
that sometimes the received schocnus was a measure of forty stadia and even more. That 
the measure of the schoenus was unsettled among the Egyptians, Artemidornus himself 
shows in a subsequent place, In reckoning the distance from Memphis to Thebais, he says 
that each schoenus consists of 120 stadia, and from the ‘lhebais to Syene of 60 stadia. In 
sailing up from Pelusium to the same vertex of the Delta, is a distance, he saya, of 
25 schoeni or 750 stadia, and he employs the same measure',” 

[Thus he says that from the Thebais to Syene a achoenus was equivalent to G0 stadia. 
He proceeds up river past Oxyrhynchus and through the Cynopolite nome. ] 

RVI 41. é€i¢ & dorviv "EpporoXtied hukaen, rekawisy ti tov de THs Gn Saidoy xata- 
depopevews cvreidev dpyt) raw éfyxovrartadiay cyolvew Ews Surrys wai "EXedarrivnys: 
elra 1) OnBaixy Gvkany xal deaipvE dépovea eri Tave.... 

“Then follows the Hermopolite Castle, n place where is collected the toll on merchandise 
brought down from the Thebais. At this place begins the reckoning by schoeni of sixty 
stadia each, which is continued to Syene and Elephantine....” 

Ariemidorus, then, says distinetly that north of the Thebais the number of stadia in a 
achoenus was a variable quantity; but from Hermopolis, which was the border town of 
the Thebats, south to Syene, the unit of measurement was a echoenus of 60 stadia. On hia 
authority we are justified in regarding the ...-Aomy of 60 stadia as being a schoenus, since 
our document, as the mention of the nome of Edfu in |. 11 shows, is dealing with a part of 
the Thebais; and as we know from Xenophon that to him also 4 parasang meant thirty 
stadia, we may eqnate the parasang with the ww and the ...-kmy with the schoenus for 
Upper Egypt in the Ptolemaic period, 


The Geography of Strabo, tranal, by HOC, Hasmotox and W. Farcowen, 3 vola, 1857. 
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MAGICAL NOTES 
By A. D, NOCK 

I. The Sword of Dardanus, 

The sword of Dardanus is a charm described in the great magical papyrus now at Paris 
(l. 1716) as wpafss Hs (7) obSéy earw Ioov. Dardanus is no doubt that fictitious ancient 
whose works were said to have been buried with him and disinterred by Democritus’, Its 
user must take a magnet stone containing the breath of life, Baywnta Tov eéovra (1722, 
so described in accordance with a common belief)™ and engrave thereon a representation 
of Aphrodite sitting on a soul (perhaps represented as a butterfly) as though on a horse’, 
binding up her hair with her left hand, and having above her head the formula ay uaye|pap- 
weve: (1728f). Under her is to be engraved Eros, standing on a globe, and burning 
Psyche (that is the common art type showing Eros in the act of applying a terch to Psyche, 
represented as maiden or as butterfly); beneath Eros are to be carved certain names, 
including Adonai, Jacob, and Iao (in |. 1737 sawn is probably for caw m, possibly for saw mA). 
This side of the gem may be regarded as typifying the application of constraint to the 
object of desire. On the other side Eros and Psyche are to be represented as embracing: 
this will typify attainment. Under the feet of Eros is ¢ eight times repeated, under those 
of Psyche » eight times repeated. 

The stone thus engraved requires a Teer?) or consecration to give it its full powers 
(1743 yhudevts 6€ rH NiPw Kal reXerMérti Yow obrws). The nature of the reXery) is not 

* Pros, W.H., 30. 8; so Doevericn, Fleck, Jadrh, Suppl., xvi, 752 (= Aleine Schriften, 6£.), giving other 
instantes of spells attached to famous names: cf. P. Lond. 125 yeoe "“Arolavloy Tunrdms brnpéric, Various 
‘Efopeirpol Zohoparoe (Wassittev, Anecdota, 332, P. land. 14,1, 4, Cat, Codd, Astr. Gr, vi, 8446), the ir prour- 
ruy7y Tow dyiou Maparrog rpds dopworriar (PRADEL, Mel, Geach. Vera, Vorarb., 111, 3, 278 [=26)]). 

For Sider in the phrase #iqios AapSarov compare the giving of the title wayapa to a stone which, if found 
during Hecate’s mysteries, caused madness (Eupox. ap. [Anter,] Mir, ause., 173 [187] 847 «. 54f), and 
Byzantine amulet (ScHiumnERoER, AL Et. Ur,, v, 78: Errrem, Ain christhichen Amuleie, 18) cv(pioe) Ge(de) 
wayaipay ofuTepas, 

CF 2031 (in FP. Parthey 0, 18 qAswidAuow Aldor morro os Kroll reads, Phifof., Lav, 665), Droa. Lagw., 
t, 24 (Thales), and J. Rinne, PAdol, Suppl, xvi i 94: for the magnet as a gem oy. A. Jacon, Dar.-Saglio 1, 
037, a8 4 charm Jithiea 317 ff. ; its attractive force is likened to that of love by Acuittes Tarts, 1, 17. 

* 1724 iewurrl cabgpieqe di yoyae: for Aphrodite riding a horse of, Funtwaneren, Noscher, 1,419, 
L. 18 if, Time, Pouly-Wiseova, 1, 2752, 1. 25 f+ forthe soul represented as a butterfly of 0. Waser, Arch, 
J, Bel., 2v1, 382 ff. On gems mentioned by Detatts, 8.0.7, xxxvut, 269, the Sun rides a lion, We must 
note a cornelian published by A, B. Coon, Zaws, 11, 1O47, hg, 902 (Eros rides a human Psyche with butterfly 
wings in a race course: her butterfly is on one meta). That ay. is a formula has been pointed out to me 
by Mr. A. B. Cook, to whom I am indebted for several valuable hints, 

‘ Cf, Waser, Aoscher, 11, 32344. This ia no peculiar type, like thoge of Ares binding Aphrodite or 
Aphrodite binding Ares discussed by A. Buaxocnet, Comptes R. Acad, Inser., 1993, 2904F For et ee Rh ae 
fororacy. P. Leid. W., 1,31 (Drerenicn, Abraxas, 173. 1: Aphrodite sits on a globe, in the type sean on a 
coin of Uranopolis, Beschreibung d. ant. Miinzen, 0, 162.1}: Imhoof-Blumer identities, but with hesitation, 
as Aphrodite the figure standing on a globe on coins of Elacusa Sebaste in Cilicia, Vomésma yuu, 19f, 
Taf, , 24. For Eros sitting on the globe ef. A. B. Coox, Zeus, 11, 1047, fig. 809 (ib., for him planting his 
foot therenn), 
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here specified : it seems to be given later, 1829 deriv ro emiGupe vo €uvrvyoiy tov “Eparra 
cal dhqv Thy wpakw, and to be an offering of fragrant spices and things of the sort, drenched 
with sweet-smelling wine : for this postponed exegesis a parallel can be found in the Leiden 
papyrus V, col, vi, $2 (806 Dieterich) reddoay roy AiPow ev xpve@ baeruhle cdhopet dverar 
} aol ypeia, dywas ov, cai ewitevin wavTaw Gowr mpoaipi anoles 8 wai év Xpuem yAw- 
pevra ri avriw evépyeiay Eyer, tederiy be A KaTagKen i) vroyeypappern...(it may also 
be noted that further on, col. viii, 20, a note occurs that the names carved on the back of the 
stone are Ino Sabaoth Abrasax; this repeats what has been said (vi, 90) and illustrates the 
absence of logical sequence from these texts), The application of such teXerad to stones 
was commonly regarded as necessary if their occult. properties were to be employed; in an 
anonymous tractate [epi Ger, published by J. Mesk, Wiener Studien, xx, 309 ff. it is ro- 
peatedly mentioned (as 318; 319, 9, 21: $21, 10) and only once deseribed (321, 25 reXeiras 
6é oftms* NaBaw Sercwqv yadxqr yeade dy alta To Gvoua roi, lay [! law] «ad drdbes 
eis Tow SaeTUAcoy Tov Al@ay «ai évtruTMcas dope): tekerai were in like manner applied to 
herbs’. That the rite is said to give Eros life, éuvruyoiy voy “Epwra, is noteworthy; we 
must remember the Egyptian belief that offerings of incense could animate divine Images, 
and compare a prescription in P. Leid. v, i, 14 (794) for putting life into a wax 
Eros; you kill seven birds, |. 31 raira 62 wdvra Hy Oe GAA Katéyew els Thy Yelpa dvaryi- 
Ces, apa mporpépwr tw “Epa jéypis ob exacrow raw Cowr diromveyg [rd 66 weet ua 
avT@r eis autor 240": in the same papyrus, ix, 2 ff (810), is a recipe for empowering a 
ring with sacred representations (called a Edavor, ix, 22), 

When the stone has been consecrated, the man using the charm must put it under his 
tongue and turn it round with the intention of attaining what he desires, uttering the 
while an incantation which begins thus (1748): éviwadotpar c2 tov apyyyerqy warns 
yeverems Tor Glativarra tas éavroi wrepwyas €ig Toy cupTavTa Kécpor Kal auérpnrov els 
Tds Wuyds wacas (woyavey durviovra Loyiepudy, roy quvappordueroy ta Tavra TH éavrod 


' For rekreral of stones of, Tu, Horrxun, Griechiach, dgy ptiacher Offenbarungesauber, t, 147, § 874 (also 
GERVASE OF TILBURY, Ofte imperiafia, itt, 28 with F. Liehrecht's note 29, p. 110), of herha ef P. Par, 
2967 #., with the notes of 8. Erna, Zina Lawkar (an offprint from Festebrift til Bibliothebver 4, Kjaer, 
1924: he there discusses a Scandinavian method of consecrating « phallus te be used for Tiaigical purposes), 

1 Cf A. Monet, Annales du Muste Guimet, x1v (1002), 70 ff, 221, Horrxnn, op. cit, t, 21 7, § 808. For 
the belief that a deity is ritually induced to enter an image ef E. B. Tyron, Primitive Culture®, 11, 174 ff, 
W. Crooxs, £.8.2, vir, 1441, (India), L A. Wapvet, ib. 160 (Tibet), also Lonecg, Aglaophamus, 727 f., 
Journ. Theol. Stud., xxvi, 176, Mr. CT. Seltrman ins reminded me of Minoan beliefs in the deacent of 
the god to his pillar (of. A. J. Evans, J#.8., xx, 170, fig. 48, of, 108 f,), 

“ting [78 2 wvei]na a8 Hopfuer (so also Errmma, Aegyptus, rv, 189), Cf Hovesen, op. cit, 1, 200 f, 
§ 803 on the value of éeicperc. It ia natural that animal sacrifice @hould be thought to give life: 
SALLUSTIVS (Depi Gear cai compov, XVI) 84F8 ol par yopiy Gvonie eUyat Acyen prow eloi, af dé wera Gucir 
“pare ggoe Ady, Tow per Acyow Tre (aqr duvapovrror, rye de Cane roe Aeryow Weyourg:, Nevertheless in FP. Led, 
¥, 2, Tf the right word is credited with the power of giving life. 

‘ C7. P. Mimaut, fr. 3, L 100 (edited by 8. Errnem, Ler papyrus wage aes che Paris [ Vidensbuapaseleba pets 
Porhandlinger, 1923), 41 Anfdw fidov Adarvdor iwdées bet ry [yA@ooadr] cov wpiy rire AaAgerps, P. Lond. 
121, 686 W.=G20 K. The tongue is popularly credited with special powers ; of, Golden Eovwgh", virt, 269 if. 
147 of birds, Petronius 43. 3 (ago werem dicam quit Ginguam caninam comedi, the survival ip provert 
form of a superstition) of dogs (cf. Constant. ArRican., p- 110 Ackermann, for the putting of a puppy's 
tongue under your toe), @.A., vint, 153 of dead enemies, IV, 203 of previous kings (by eating it you acquire 
their powers : ef. Dorrknicn, Mithraaliturgie!, 108, 241), of vultures (Hem, Fleck, Jadrh, Suppl. xix, 552) 
(you carry it): we may note an Olbian defiia of an enemy's tongue, Plu, Wuek, 1824, 1162, another at 
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buvdyer, wpwroyore wavrdy Krista ypucontépuye wchaudan(-is?). The tone of this is 
Orphic and its language seems Orphic too: for ypucorrépuye we may eompare Aristophanes, 
Aues, GOT otikBer verov wrepvyow ypucoir (in a passage commonly regarded as parodying 
Orphie cosmogonies), for wpwréyore Lactant., Inst. diu,, 1, 5. 4-6 (ap, O, Kenn, Orphen, 151, 
n. 73). The accumulation of participles is characteristic of Greek ritnal hymns": it is at 
least possible that we have here a distorted recollection of an Orphic hymn to Eros) What 
follows is more in the nature of literary commonplace and is phrased in antithetic language 
(1759): 4 tots cambporas Aoyie pods erexaAUTTwr Kal exdtivow eusrvewy olor pov, o xpidipos 
cai Xa0pa érivenoperos macars Yruyais, rip abeapytop yervay Bacralaw, ta wdeva Eprya 
ov koTiapta Saraviter dkdd ef Hjdoriy dburnpa tépe, €& ob ra wavta cuvértyxers ob 
eal evTpyyarépevos Ame dépers tore per cahowy word 8¢ add-ertos, br Sy urep To Kabli- 
cov ToApawres of avOpeerrar eri Tor peXapdany(-y) oe caTadeyouew, veataTe dvope 
dvikasre dhetdveute diy deeparte alotpoyeretwp ToboTa Aqprasobye', which passes 
without break into a doxological passage (1779) Tiong Trevwatians alcOryceeas puter 
varTray avaé, Tapia ANEns, yerdpya Tey. be Ow aL cig oe TO dag yooper', waywie arar 
yervnd iy eveapdlms, wpecAurare bray emirevyOi}s, rieadobpas cd (which I propose for coi) 
Tov avapaityTor Ta Aeythe coli oropar:, A series of names and apithets follows: in it 
emjcoe, “ready to hear,” should be read in place of dorjaove (1720), MeXayee (1800) is 
notable: we may suppose that Eros is rekayiog becanse Aphrodite was trehayia". 


Athens (Drrrexn., Syfl4, 1261), and the Egyptian belief that Horus sprang from the tongue of Ptah 
 (Enatas, Site, Ber, Berlin, 1911, 037; ef, Plat, ds at Os, 68, 3780, Wriapiscn, Theol, Tijdschrift, 1918, 
291 £). 

If the magic stone is placed tuder the tongue, the latter will through the contact receive its powers 
(of, Preven, P.W., x1, 2116, 2169-f,). 

Erpipe cis} Gikee seems to mean “turn for your purpose ® : of. Gipe cele Our xokdv in the hymn of 
the Curetes (Buta, xy, a8), ancl Pind., NVem., WH, 46 Prunes ad wowmraig Gewiceorer otk ferro rolveirou 
cinirvpor dy Aimar, 

' Of. Nonpex, Agnoatos Theos, MiG. On the Orphie atyle cf, O, Kurs, Grphica, 206 £. 

* Such hymns coald easily be much altered in wee: Duwriny, Aleta. Mus, TXVu, 376-47, has studiad one 
which occurs in PL Parthey 1 in a shorter form than in P. Par. The extent to which dislocation could go 
appears in the Christian amulet published P. Innd. 14, 1, 6, where, aa E, Schaefer remarks, the “exorcism 
of Solomon” has been inserted in the Christian text (cf. also Evrae, Amulett, 6), 

* According to Ficinus (Lonpes, op. eit. 957) Orpheus called Eros yhvetriepor, But the tone of the 
paskage is suggestive rather of the Greek novel (ef Lowers, m1, 7), and we have perhape to reckon sith 
borrowing from SorHocues, Av, 781 (esp, TO0M of cai dicaiwy diixove yesipar ruparwae dei hada) or 
Evanibes, Hipp, $25 i. 

Tt may be remarked that Eros is very prominent in the Dionysiaen of the Egyptian poot Nohrws : 
Ditrusy, ima., 38416, hes noted a number of points of contact between Noniis and P, Parthey 11, 88 ff. : 
he explains therm as due to common use of similar religious texts, 

' So EIrenm, Amulet, 24 for diovrodhes Daily Mororr eens ye pei, referring ta Noxpes, op. ci, 240-£. hing i 
divine light, . 

Nowe orur «.7.A. is compared by Errumw, Zu dew Berliner dauberpupyrt (Vid, Fork, 1993 i}, 5, with 
P, Parthey 1, 33 (prayer to Sun, child when rising, old man when setting) ; ¢ecevyAze is ohsenre 

* On Aphrodite Pelagia cf. Hives, Rowher, 111, 1813 (HU, 451, for the more populur Isis Pelagia : Laie 
was commonly identified with Aphrodite, cf. Dirrexn, Syl, 1182). Mr. Cook has drawn my attention 
to an early representation of Eros flying over the sea on a vase of Kachrylion (Prunt, Materet wad Zeieh= 
mira, tt, 101, Abb, 351, Horr, Attic Red-Figured Vases, 1, 1520), Pelagicus occurs ag ap epithet of Ino 
in AUDOLLENT, Defirionwm fitbellas, 300 ff, n. 286 (from Africa); apirita of the sea nay, of course, be 
regaries ss hostile, and protection from them is sought in the amulet printed by Reirsaysraim, Poi 
mandres, 203, The moon is invoked as redayin, P. Par, 2283. | 
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Eros, then, is invested by the magician with every epithet and quality which Orphism, 
literature or art supplied to the memory of the writer: it is desired that he should exercise 
the powers imphed thereby’. The invocation closes at dvoya, 1812. 

A direction follows to inscribe the “sword” on a gold leaf (wéraXoy ypveoty; gold is a 
favourite metal for this purpose}; you must write the acclamation ely Qovpenh Muyand 
Pafpepd Otpend Misand ‘Ippayd ‘Ietpagk, modelled on the common els Zeds Eépames". 
The gold leaf so inscribed must be swallowed by a partridge; you then kill the partridge 
and recover the leaf; afterwards you insert paideros in it and wear it round your neck*, 
Next comes  preseription for the éri@vpa, and information as to the means of securing an 
assistant spirit; €yes de wal +) wpiFig wapeSpar (1940)". For this you must make of mul- 
berry wood a small image of Eros, wearing a chlamys, his right foot set forwards, his back 
hollowed ; in the hollow you put a piece of gold foil, on which you have written the name 
of a person with a Cyprian stylus, hardened by being dipped in cold water after hammering 
when hot®. You then go to the house of the person desired, strike her door with the image, 
and utter a spell to cause a dream: Eros is to take the shape of the god or spirit she vene- 
rates most, and inform her of your wish’. Returning home, you set flowers on a table 


| CE Studise in the Grasco-Rowan beliefs of the Empire, i, », 49 (JALS., xiv, 1925, 90), With 1809 
dediy) rae raise yepoww éourge of. the apell published by Premexpanx, AAW. xvi, 548, |. 16, Ado rododerd 
we Tar yripar fyouwn rAnpes. 

* Cf. Weasery, Wien, Stud, vin, 1761 (gold amulets of dead), xx, 140, C.C.4.G4., v1, 77, 9 (ypddierm Be 
fv ypvow werddq): gold famellae were buried with dead Orphies in South ltaly: we may recall aleo the 
gold crowns and masks of the dead in South Russia (E. H. Mixws, Seythians and Greeks, 388 ff, 433 ff), 
gold foil bearing apotropaic representations found in that region (Steruant, C. R St Per. 1878, Taf. m1, 
10, 11, 17), the golden bulla of Roman children, the e@aipa your mentioned by Paollus (Horrxen, op. cit, 
1, 153, § 604), the use of gold in magical medicine (Riess, P. W., 1, 51,1. 33), and general references given 
in &484, am, 288, a0, Gold, Golden, 

* (7. O. Werxneton, Venue Urkunden zur Sarapisreligion, 24 1£, and an alchemical fragment, (ut. 
Meauser. aleA, greca, 11, 21, fe rb wae Oy of th wae coi’ otro ri rar el fe aure To wor” elt ror d ater & 
‘yer to due oveipera cai roe vlde trot, On the invocation of angels in magic of. Horrren, op, ciz,, 1, 30 ff, 
§ 135, Anpags, PIF, Sippel, on, 109, 6 

* Doos the gold foil thas soquire the vital strength of the partridge? The initiate (P. Par. 41) drinks the 
blood of a cock (if we accept Eitrem'’s a[wd)rie instead of f[reijra), and so appropriates to hinuself its force 
and life, as Eitrom says, Les pap. mag., 8. We may perhaps explain as due to this desire for vital strength 
the directions we find to write spells in the blood of a bird [€.C_4.G., v1, 61 &] or fish [ii., 75, 4], and note 
also P, Leid. v, i, 36, rosy raw rekerqv saradaye Tor reoggén poros, In P. Leid. v, x, 1, the ring is inserted in 
the bowels of a newly-slain cock, left there for a day and taken out at the 9th hourof night, The partridge 
ia useful as being sacred to Aphrodite (A. B. Coon, Zews, 1,727), I assume that \orida (1825) is equivalent 
to wirador, To wear an amulet round the neck was usual; ef. Knoratscaes, Je amuleforvm apud 
antiques wet capita duo (Diss. Minster, 1908), 33; the amulet, P. Iand. 1, 6, waa probably so worn 
(Scuazren, p. 18). On the plant pavderos cf. Frazen, ad Pansan. 11, 10, 6 (iii, 68), 

* So Kroll reada (PAilol,, trv, 563) for ye de cai wpafu wapedpow, which is however defensible : mapdpos 
commonly nsed of familiar spirita (LoBECK, op. eft. 222), can be applied as.an epithet to a spell, as 2145 
rpiotiyor ‘Ounpow mapedpos. 

© 1847 xurpig ypapeig ypdyas puyppkdry rivds 7) Svopa. Kuwpig is presumably “of Cyprian bronze," 
Cyprus being supposed to be its original home (Omenuumwen, PW, x11, $6). The lettering on the gold 
might not be very clear; we may, however, note that the inscription on one of the gold lamellae found in 
the territory of Syharis is described as “incisn colla punta di uno stilo non acutiasime” (Notizie degli scavi, 
1879, 156). For ypdypar rivés rd dvepe of. C.C_A.G., V1, 76, 10 yparhera: 8¢ pel” aiuaror rucrepiing els ayer vi 
rou €hadou Sippa ra dropa ceeine fx pgs cai fron dipera (then cryptographic letters) [igs fEaioua, 

* So that she may perform it sommio monita (cf. Stuelies, ii, in JAS, 1925, 96). 
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covered with clean linen, put the image thereon, and make an offering of incense to it, re- 


peating the invocation all the time. Thus you send Eros, and he will do your purpose 


without fail (we must read qreejeee for woimeras in 1867)". It is desirable to send a dream in 
this manner on the might of the day on which you have employed the magnet, | 

This short analysis of a +pafes illustrates once more the way in which Graeco-Egyptian 
magic combines varied elements to secure the maximum of Bela divayes. 


Il. TO @EION MTZETHPION, 

A love charm preserved in P, Berol, 9909 and published by Dr. Preismnpanz (Aegyptus, 
IV, 305 ff.) contains a commonplace invocation of the daimon of a mummy to constrain 
the soul of one Karosa. After the usual 989 $89 raye tayu comes the curions phrase, |. 50 
keita: wapa gol To Gelov puotypioy. The editor explained pvorspcow as signifying the hair 
of Karosa, attached to the charm and inserted with it in the mummy s mouth®, There is, 
however, another possible interpretation which may be preferred. It is that puorypiow 
means “the magic act” asin P. Parthey 1,130 «pie toiro 3h eva puotypeor, P. Leid. v,x,9, 
eatin Be 0 wal xe ev drrorpudw ay peyadouverypior, P. Paris, 722 ws ob dvouobérneas 
xai eroingas wverHpior pot, P, Lond. xLvi, 109 W. (= 108 K..) enpeo ete poveng (Le. Matias) 
6 mpopyrys cot m rapéb@xas Ta pveTypta cod. The phrase would then mean “ this divine 
and holy act depends on you.” 

IIL. Aw intaghio, 

An intaglio described, but not figured, by Sir Cecil Smith and Miss C. A. Hutton i 
their admirable Catalogue of the Antiquities (Greek, Etruscan and Roman) in the collection 
of the late Wyndham Franeis Cook, Esqre. (London, 1908. 55, n. 248) representa a “ hawk- 
headed divinity holding in either hand an upright seeptre, round one of which twines a 
serpent. The figure wears a basket on its head. Possibly ‘ Heka, lord of enchantments.’ 
Inscription PHEIX@QN = Resichthon.” This inscription must be read as one word, 
‘Pyaix@or, a common spelling of the epithet ‘Pyéiy@ev, “render of the earth, causer of 
earthquakes"; this epithet is applied to Bacchus in the Orphic hymns (50. 5, 52. 9 ed. Abel), 
to Heeate P, Paris 2722, to Brimo P. Lond. 121, |. 758 ed. Wessely, to Stersers, the lord of 
the gates of hell and heaven, in a Cyprian defimio (L, Macponann, Proc, Soc, Bibl. Arch., 
1891, 174 = AUDOLLENT, Defizionum tabellae, un, 22), and occurs in a common spell 


pacKehht pagxehhw dvoveerrafawl opeoSataypa emrroyaw pnEey@wy arupempyarvE 


(WEssELY, Neue qriechische Zauberpapyri, 63, in Denkachr. Ak. Wien, xi, 2, AUDOLLENT, 
op. cit, 611), 


* As Kroll; for arapaddrws cf, Cyranddes, 101, ©, 13, crrapagaroy wixqtiaay Kai péyurroy dvAaxrhpior, 

> In P. Par. 7468 puorypior is used of a magic ointment, in P. Loid. ¥, 3, 9 (p. 813) peyahopuyornpeow of a 
magic word of force, i., | 19, perhaps of the engraved gem being consecrated : we may note also P. Par, 
TM, xparGm hopotera 16 péya pwotapiw Tov xarddpou, 2593, of paryadds, Cyrenides, tt, v, 6, 39, of an amulet. 

* Cy. for farther references Hormr, Aoscfer, tv, 111, ll. 32 ff Dreruntce, De ATymnis Orphicls (Marburg, 
1801}, 5Of, sees in this wee of the epithet in magical texts evidence of Orphic influence. 
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A JASPER GROUP OF A LION AND BULL FIGHTING, 
FROM EL“AMARNAH, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H, R. HALL, D.Lerrr, 
With Plate XVII 


Twenty-four years ago, in 1901, I published in my Oldest Civilization of Greece, 
p. 303 ff, with two excellent line drawings by the late Mr. Anderson (Figs. 70, 71), the 
remarkable jasper group of a lion and bull fighting, which T now republish with photo- 
graphic illustrations (Pl. XVID). As the object seems still to be little known, whereas it 
is in many ways one of the finest objects in the Egyptian collection of the British Museum, 
I wish again to draw attention to it, in the hope of eliciting opinions as to its origin, which 
is a matter for discussion, In deseribing it I cannot do better than reproduce with alight 
modification what I have already said about it in my book, 

It was found at El“Amarnah “with the great collection of cuneiform letters, des- 
patches, etc, from the governors and chiefs of Western Asia to the Egyptian kings 
Amenophis IT and IV" (Akhenaten) “and the copies of their letters to Asin. Tts date is 
then presumably about 1380-1870 pc. 

“Only a few objects unconnected with the diplomatic correspondence of the royal 
cabinet were found with the El-‘Amarnah tablets: of these some are in the Museum of 
Berlin, and two are im the British Museum: one of them, hearing the number 22866, being 
the group of which we are speaking, What it was doing with the royal diplomatic corre- 
spondence it is hard to say, as its use is not clearly apparent. It might be the ‘cover of a 
vase or jar,’ as it is described in Bupar-Brzoup, Tell el-Amarna Tablets, p. 2 [this was the 
first reference to it], or it might be a simple objet d'art, designed to stand by itself, like a 
group by Barye,” of which it reminds us not a little. “That unofficial objects did occasion- 
ally stray into the royal ‘office’ is also shown by that tablet relating the surprising 
adventures of the Babylonian goddess Ereshkigal, of her messenger Namtar, and of her 
unedifying quarrel with her husband Nergal, which had somehow slipped into the royal 
despatch-boxes and is now with our animal group in the British Museum, 

“The material of the group isa hard deep-red stone with a few lighter spots, apparently 
a jasper. It is a representation of a fight between a lion and a bull. The lion has seized 
his antagonist by the neck with his left paw and is holding him down with his right, 
which grips the back and shoulder of the bull, so that his right leg has been forced into a 
kneeling position. The teeth of the lion are buried in the neck of the bull, who has twisted 
his head to the left, and, with wide open mouth and lolling tongue, is bellowing vehemently. 
Tn his strugyle to escape he has forced his hindquarters on to the back of the lion, whom 
he appears to be vigorously kicking. Originally his tail was lashing his sides, It has been 
broken off in ancient times, and only the traces of its wiknie aus Gia 
enough to show that it was for a portion of its length cut free from the body of the group. 
The bull's horns are also broken off. A curious feature is that the lion has upon his back 
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an ornament consisting apparently of a shoulder- and belly-band, decorated with incised 
squares, and joined together on the shoulder by an oval buckle (?), 

“The group stands upon a low elliptical base roughly grooved to represent rocks (?), 
measuring $4 inches (8 em.) long by 2 inches (51 cm.) broad, The height of the group is 
24 inches (5°35 em.), and its interior is hollowed ont to a depth of # inch (19 em.). This 
last fact may show that it was a vase-lid: in this case the loop of the tail probably served 
a8 a handle. 

“The energy of this small group is very remarkable; the attitude of the bull is eloquent 
of rage and pain. But, while the composition 1s good and parts of the bodies of the com- 
batants are well designed, there are also many faults which show the artistic limitations of 
the sculptor—ey. the forelegs of the lion are far too long and his hindlegs are absurdly 
short and stumpy. Generally speaking, the bull is better than the lion. 

“Of what art is this group a product? It is not Egyptian, not even Egyptian of the 
artastic development under Akhenaten, For this its execution is far too faulty, as also its 
composition is perhaps too refreshingly vigorous and energetic. It has been thought to be 
Mesopotamian, but here many objections are apparent. There is nothing particularly 
Assyrian about it; the mane of the Assyrian lion is disposed differently, It might appear 
to have a Persian look, but here again on close inspection the bull, though he has short 
fat legs with huge hooves, is no Persian bull. And, besides, it is a thousand years older 
than Persepolis.” 

I went on to suggest that it might be “Mycenaean,” that is to say Minoan, “ Many 
Mycenaean traces are visible in it; not only its vigour of composition but also the inequality 
of its execution,” I thought, seemed “ to indicate a Mycenaean origin ; the violent upheaving 
of the hindquarters of the bull and his vehement bellowing remind one strongly of the 
Vaphio bulls, while the over-emphasized muscles, the exaggerated length of the bodies and 
stumpiness of the legs” confirmed, I thought, “the aptness of this reminiscence.” Alao the 
head of the lion reminded me strongly of the usual type of lion’s head on Minoan gems. 

If this surmise were correct, this group would be one of the most interesting examples of 
the Minoan art of the fourteenth century Bc. that we possess, and it was for this reason 
that I published it in my Oldest Civilization of Greece. But I am by no means so certain 
now that it is correct: the further knowledge of a quarter of a century, derived from Crete, 
does not altogether confirm a diagnosis made in 1901. Despite the fact that the group has 
a Minoan look, there are in it also elements that give a non-Minoan impression, and point 
rather to Asia for its home than to Greece. In fact, from its style, North Syria would seem 
to be indicated roughly for its place of origin, rather than any other part of the world, and 
this artistic judgment is confirmed by the circumstance of its discovery with the ‘Amarnah 
tablets. I think now that it must be the lid of a jar of jasper, as Budge and Bezold originally 
supposed, and such an object from Syria might well have been kept with letters from Syria, 
perhaps with a letter actually accompanying it as a gift to the Pharaoh, like the Arixithaleu 
(LIZLI9) vases mentioned both in the cuneiform letters and in the inscriptions of 


Tuthmosis IIT, Animal heads and groups are represented as ornamenting the lids of Syrian 
vases sent as tubute (W. M. MULLER, Asien vu. Luropa, 308, $48; in the latter case mixed 
with Minoan objects from Cyprus or Crete; Wainwnicat, Liverpool Annals, v1, Pl. XII), 
Thee were no doubt generally executed in gold, but we need not doubt that the same idea 
wit often carried out in fine stone. The Minoan suggestion in this lion and bull may not 
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impossibly be due to the very probable Minoan influence which we often seem to be able to 
trace in Syrian art as the Egyptians represented it for us: we have very few actual relics 
of it, I have already supposed a Minoan-Syrian Mischkunst at this time in Cilicia (“The 
Land of Alashiya,” Maneh. Ey. and Or, J., 1912-13, 33-45), to which I would attribute such 
objects as the ivory mirror-handles from Enkomi in Cyprus in the British Museum, with 
relief representations of combats between lions and bulls, the Arimaspian fighting a gold- 
guarding griffin, and so forth, which were found in the same place as the purely Minoan 
remains of the Aegean immigrants into Cyprus to the time of Amenophis III, and the 
Egyptian imported objects that they prized. These are more Minoan-looking than our 
group is: they have more of the naif angularity of the Cretan art, while our group is too 
squat and too “eurly"; note the tail of the bull, which is oriental enough, and not at all 
Minoan. They are from further west than our group, I take it. 

This Cypro-Cilician (?) art again must have been related to the Phoenician art of the 
time, which we cannot yet distinguish from its neighbours, though no donbt it was already 
marked by the eclecticism and by the specially strong Egyptian influence to which it had 
been continuously subject since the days of the Old Kingdom, Our group however shows 
no sign of this, and for this reason [ do not believe it to be Phoenician, even of the four- 
teenth century B.c, Little though we know of the characteristics of Phoenician art at that 
time, I believe the Egyptian touch would always be more visible in it than it is here. 

The harness of the lion may give a Mesopotamian impression. Though it is not Assyrian 
as we know the Assyrian lion in later art, yet thia harness makes us think of an Assyrian 
half-tame lion let loose from his eage, as in Ashurbanipal’'s time, to do battle, in this case 
with a bull. The bull is not Mesopotamian at all, and I would not go further east or south 
than Mitanni for the place of origin of this sculptured vase-lid, and preferably not east of 
the Euphrates at all, It should bea work of North Syrian or Cilician art, and more probably 
the former, since, while it has something of the Minoan look in it, the probable Cypro- 
Cilician works have much more, They might be taken for aberrant Minoan work: this 
ean hardly be so regarded nowadays. It is Syrian, in my opinion. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON THE TOMB ROBBERIES 
OF THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY AT THEBES 


AN ADDITIONAL NOTE. 
By T. ERIC PEET. 


Papyrus BM. 10068. 


At the time when T published my article on this subject in this Journal (pp. 37 ff) 

I was under the impression that Papyrus 10068" in the British Museum contained nothing 
more than a list of houses with their owners. My first intimation that it was more closely 
connected with the tomb robberies than this would lead one to assume was gained from a 
letter from Dr. Cerny, who collated it in the summer of 1924. Accordingly I made a 
collation of it in July of this year and find it of such high interest in connection with the 
subject of the previous article that it seems worth while to give a very short account of it 
at ones, 
The papyrus seems to be complete except for a strip at the right hand end of the recto, 
bearmg the beginnings of the lines of page 1. On the recto, i.¢., the side on which the main 
fibres run horizontally, are six pages of a text concerning tomb robberies. It begins as 
follows “.,....(date lost, but day more than 10)...under the majesty of King Neferkerat 
Setpenré ete..........the gold, the silver and the copper and everything which the work- 
men of the necropolis were found to have stolen, who were found to have violated this 
Place of Beanty* on the West of Thebes, even this place in which rested (a fomale name 
followed)*..., after they had been denounced to the vizier Khaemwése who was royal...... 
[and to the chief priest of Amin] Amenhotpe, by the prince Pewerd and by Wennefer 
scribe of the quarter of the West of Thebes, The vizier and the chief priest of Aman...... 
[the temple of] King Usimaré€ Miamian in the House of Amin on the West of Thebes 
which the wicked thieves....... They were seized together with the gold, the silver and the 
copper........-...in the temple of Maat in Thebes,” 

This is followed by a list of eight thieves, with each of whom js stated the umount of 
“good gold,” white gold,” silver and other goods taken in his possession, The names of 
the thieves are not new to ts, for they are precisely the eight men inculpated in Papyrus 
Harris A (B.M. 10053 recto) and in the Turin Papyrus Pleyte Rossi XCI and XCIII (see 
pp. +8 and 49 of this Journal). In other words we have hore still another document relating 
to the same events as Group IV of my article (above, p. 47). Harris A dealt with the 
disposal by the thieves of stolen copper. The first list preserved in the present papyrus 
records quantities of gold, silver and various other things seized on the prisoners. 

This list occupies the first three pages Page 4 is headed “ Year 17, second month of 
winter, day 21, received in the temple of Maat in Thebes, the gold and silver recovered from 
| SPIEGELBERG saw it many years ago. See his Studien w. Materialien, 113, nm. Sw. 

* A name for a royal tomb. * The female determinative remains, 
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the workmen, thieves of the necropolis, which they were found to have given to the 
traders of every house': recovered by the vizier Khaemwése and the chief priest of Amifin 
Amenhotpe.” Then follows a list of persons each entitled “the trader” and ACCOM pane 
by an amount of gold or silver or both, These are added up in line 21. 

With line 22 begins a fresh list: “Gold and silver which the thieves had given to the 
people of the West of Thebes; recovered by the vizier and the chief priest of Amin.” This 
list is summed up in line 18 of page 5, “Total, gold, silver and copper found in possession 
of the wicked thieves of the necropolis and delivered into the storehouse of the temple of 
Usimaré® Miamiin.” The total which follows contains not only the three metals, but many 
other things such as valuable woods, linen, ivory and ointment. 

We have already pointed out that the thieves are the eight men known to us from 
Papyrus Harris A and from some of the Turin documents. We can go further, for if 
the reader will turn back to page 50 of this Journal he will find among the events of the 
21st day of the second month of winter in Year 17 recorded in the Necropolis Journal that 
the sergeants of the necropolis on that day handed over to the vizier and the chief priest of 
Amin “the silver and the gold and the garments and ointment and everything which had 
been found m their (the thieves’) possession." Pages 4 to 6 of the recto of our present 
papyrus are the procés-verbal of this handing-over. Pages 1 to 3, having lost their date, 
cannot be connected with any particular stage of the affair as recorded in the Turin 
Necropolis Journal, but that they relate to the same series of avents is obvious. It is 
unfortunate that the name of the owner of the tomb where the robberies were committed 
has perished in the lost beginning of a line. It was, however, a woman, and circumstantial 
evidence (see pp. 50-51) points very strongly to Queen Isis. 


For the sake of completeness we may now turn to the verso, The first page is dated, 
but the scribe has inadvertently omitted the numeral of the year date and so we only read 
“Year...second month of winter, day 17.” The page is headed, “Reception of the gold, 
silver, copper and garments of the contribution? by the scribe Dhoutmése, the seribe 
Khonamése and the attendant Shedemua.” There follows a list of persons accompanied by 
various amounts of the articles mentioned, This page may be dismissed without further 
discussion for it has clearly nothing to do with the tomb-robberies, and judging by its 
position it should be later in date. : 

At a still later date the papyrus was turned round and a third text written beginning 
at the opposite end of the verso. This again does not closely concern us. It is dated 
Year 12, third month of summer, day 13 and entitled " List of the town of the West of No 
beginning from the temple of King Menmaré¢ (Sethos I).” Then follows a long list each 
entry of which 1s of the form “ House of the priest Howtenfifer." The conclusions as to the 
geography and population of the west bank of Thebes which may be drawn from this list 
do not concern us here, but no doubt they will be eagerly seized upon by Dr. Cerny for his 
forthcoming work on the Theban Necropolis in the New Empire. 


tapered. CL Pap. Laiming, 4, 10, 
2 ‘The word drmt is only known elaewhere from Anaataai [, 5. 17, where Gardiner translates it “com- 
plimentary gift,” following Burchardt's proposed connection of the word with the Hebrew if. 
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Papyrus BLM, 10054. 


Since the writing of my earlier article the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
in the British Museum, Dr. Hall, has very kindly had Papyrus 10054 remounted and 
correctly arranged. This has resulted, among other things, in the exposure of the beginnings 
and ends of the lines of page 1 of the verso, which were previously hidden by misplaced 
strips of papyrus. This page proves to have been dated in Year 16 (not 18 as I conjectured), 
third month of inundation; day 14, and is headed “Trial of the thieves of the tombs of the 
West of Thebes." The man whose evidence is here recorded is one Amtinpnifer, and the 
thefts which he confesses took place in “ Year 13 of the reigning Pharaoh, four years ago” 
(or, as we should have said, three years ago). It is curious that on the verso of a document 
whose recto! is partly dated to Year 18 we should find an entry dated Year 16 of the same 
king, as is undoubtedly the case. It is easy to suggest explanations: the earlier pages of 
the recto may have been the first to be written, in Year 16 or earlier, then the page on the 
verso, later in Year 16, and finally the rest of the recto, Year 18: or again the page on 
the verso may have been o later copy of a document originally drawn up in Year 16. Much 
more fruitful than such hypotheses is the moral that in documents of this type it must not 
be lightly assumed that a text on the verso will necessarily bear a later date than one on 
the recto*. 


' On p. 47, line 11, I have stupidly written “verso” for “recto.” 

* The removal of some transparent paper hin & a part of the papyrus has also shown that the filing- 
docket “The trial of the thieves” mentioned on p. 45 as being on the verso is in reality on the recto, and 
the correction has been made in remounting. If we assume, as it ia natural to do, that a document was 
rolled up with its writing inside, £2, on the concave surface, then the docket, in order to be visible on the 
tied roll, would have to be on the opposite side, Applying this to the present case, since the docket is on 
the recto we might argue that the verso was the first side to be written, contrary to the usual practice of 
the scribes: the year dates would in this case be in the expected order. 

The removal of the strip of papyrus which covered the ends of the lines in verso | and its remounting 
in its correct place have made it possible to decipher in part another much damaged text on the verso in 
front of and under page 1, and connected clearly with the later entry of pages 2 ff. concerning « distribution 
of flour for bread-making. It contains « list of persons to whom thread was issued out ofa shock of 500 
loaves, perhaps the very loaves made with the flour stated in p. 2 to have been issued, 
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HADRIAN'S DECREE ON RENTING STATE DOMAIN 
IN EGYPT 


By WILLIAM LINN WESTERMANN, Columbia University. 


In 1908 four papyri appeared which contained offers of Egyptian peasants to lease 
small parcels of state-owned land in Egypt at a much lower rental than the same peasants 
had previously been paying to the Koman state upon the same parcels’, The total number 
of the actual lenses was six. They were all from the same year (the first of the principate 
of Hadrian), all from the same place (the town of Heptakomia in Upper Egypt), ancl all 
markedly similar in general form and wording, Since that time three more of the same 
type and out of the same year and the same local record office have been added?, Those in 
which the date is preserved fall in the months of Choiak and Tybi of the second year of 
Hadrian according to the regnal reckoning followed in Egypt, that is, in December of 117 
and January of 118 4.p. The latest certain date which appears is the 1th of Tybi', or 
January 10, 118 A.D. 

In all of these proffers of lease the peasants who make the offer referred to a certain 
pronouncement of Hadrian‘ (or perhaps to a single clanse in a series of decrees), which they 
hail as an act of beneficence (evepyecia), The particular benefaction of which they take 
advantage in these new leases lay in the fact that the roval, state and crown lands were to 
be worked by the peasants “according to the value of each plot (ear’ afiay éxaarys) und 
not on the basis of the old decree*." The explanation of these nine leases, undoubtedly 
similar to many others made at the same time in Egypt, still stands substantially as out- 
lined by Rostovizeff in a letter to Wilcken". The question of chief importance, he says, is 
to establish the character of this edict of Hadrian. This will be determined by the meaning 
which is derived from the phrase xar’ afiav’. Rostovtzeff was of the opinion that the decree 
of Hadrian contained a series of beneficences, such as those contained in P. Teb, 5, of the 
52nd year of Euergetes I] (118 mc.), or in the well-known edict published in Egypt in 
68 a.p. by the clever Jewish prefect, Tiberius Julius Alexander*. Ip this series of kind- 
nessea occurred the paragraph to which these peasant lessees of the state lands referred in 


' Edited and explained by Kornemann in Avia, vit, 398-412. 

* Two of these were published by Ulrich Wilcken in Arcdiv, v, 245-6. These eight leases were thon 
published by Kornemann in (Friechische Papyri cu (fiesen (PF. Gias.) with commentary, Since that time 
another lease of the same place, time and character has appeared in the Apfonate Popyrs (no, 6), 

* P, Gisa, 4. The dates, either day and month or month only, are preserved in PF. Giss, 4; 4; 6, ool. t, 
col, m, col, mt; and P. Bremen 34 (Aredie, v, 246). 

© Dpdypoppa, in P. Giss, 7, and card rh eelevor deere bord rot elepyeriemtdrow cuploy rie oleouud yng ‘Advcmed 
Kaicapos in P. Brem. 4. See Kornemann's introduction to P. Gisa, 4-7. 

® P. Gias, 4, rq[v] Baroaleqe) piv cal Oyporiar cal obrunedy yqe cole’) délan fxaerye eal ofc x toi eakcesa 
m[polordyparos yrapyeirBa:. | 

® Published by Wilcken in Archer, ¥ (1900-13), 299-300. Kornemann has accepted Rosatovtaef's inter- 
pretation as the basia of hia disctmsion in hia introduction to P. Gisa, 4-7, 
 ? More exactly, cor” déiav éxdorye. ' OGL. 1 no, 660, 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1. aa 
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making their new offers to lease, It was designed, according to Rostovtzetl, to meet the 
complaints of the small renters of state lands against the “genuinely bureaucratic immo- 
bility of the taxes.” The officials were ordered to lease the farm parcels cat’ afiay, but 
only where such a reduction of rent was necessary, The land which would come into con- 
sideration, he thought, would be land of rather poor quality, although it was apparent from 
the leases that it was, for the most part, of the category of “flooded land"." He called 
attention to the similarity of phraseology and of the character of the rent reduction in the 
leasing of the Ptolemaic royal domain “according to value” (e& afin), as recorded in the 
land registers of Kerkeosiris kept by the village scribe, Menches, from 118 to 111 B.c, m 
which farm parcels formerly renting at 4} or 4 artwbae of wheat per aroura were let out at 
a flat rate of 1 arfaba per aroura®, The following study is an attempt to explain more fully 
the analogy pointed out by Rostovtzeff; to determine whether the two phrases, ef aFias in 
Menches’ reports and «av @ftay in the leases of Hadrian's time, do in reality represent 
“exactly the same thing’"; and to subject to a more thorough investigation than has as 
yet been given to them the circumstances and purpose of the legislation of Hadrian upon 
which the requests for reduction of rent were based. In approaching the problem a correct 
understanding of the technical idea inherent in the phrase car’ dfiay éxaarys is funda- 
mental. The best approach to this understanding is, obviously, to be found in a study of 
the conditions of the Ptolemaic period which resulted in the rent reductions ef afia¢ which 
appear in Menches’ records. 

In making his report for the year 118 nc‘, Menches gave the total acreage of his 
village district. From this he deducted that area of the village itself which was oceupied 
by houses and was therefore unproductive to the Crown. After briefly giving the amount 
of the temple lands, the amount assigned under the classification of cleruch land, and that 
held by the native cavalry*, Menches deducted these from the total acreage. The remainder 
constituted the amount of the “royal domain,” in tts narrower sense of land leased by the 
Crown directly to the small peasants‘, The amount of this royal domain was 2427+ «rowrae’, 
Upon the books of the central office of the Dioecetes at Alexandria against this total 
acreage there stood a theoretical total income i rent’, Menches was responsible for this 
total rent or for such an explanation of the deficiencies as would satisfy the central office, 
Of the 2427+ arource reported as cultivable, only 1122+ arowrae were sown in grains” and 
actually capable of bringing in the rent standing against them in the contracts made at the 
last general lease which the government had instituted. To these Menches added 17 urourae 
of land which were inundated but remained unsown by the peasants. Their rents, however, 
were exacted in full, probably because there was no acceptable exense for the fact that this 
productive land lay idle”, It was the chief task of the village scribe, so far as his book- 
keeping went, to account for the divergence between the government's total eredit account 
of 2427+ arourae of cultivable land, with a rental income (on paper) of 12,640+ artabue m 

Archi, ¥, 300, 

* P. Teb. 1, 60, 81-4. The tenure of office of Menches as komogrammatens wae probably from 120 to 
Ili mo, See P. Teb. 1, p. 528. 

i Archiv, ¥, 299, ‘ P. Teb, 1, 60, 1-45. 

$ [bid., lines 96-71 and Appendix I, sect. 3, 552. 

® Jhial., lines 46-7. 

T Jbid., line 47. * find, Appendix I, sect. 4, 559, 

® Jbid., ine SL. 

© Jhid,, lines h2—4, dermipov BeBpeywerns, Cf. note to the test, and P. Teb, 1, 66, 71-9 and note thereto, 
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wheat’, and the actual rent which Menches was able to wring from the soil and the labour 
of the peasants, 

The chief item accounting for the difference between this theoretical total of income, as 
booked at Alexandria, and the actual income, was 911+ arourae of land now “ unproductive © 
(iwroXoyor), against which had been placed originally on the books 4593 + artabae in grains®. 
This considerable acreage had been recognized as “ unproductive” by the central office in 
the years preceding the 39th year of Euergetes IT (131 8.c.) and in the period from the 
40th to the 52nd year (130 to 118 &c.), The government, however, had allowed the old 
rents to stand on the records against the land, obviously in the hope that it might speedily 
be agai brought under cultivation, 

The reports of Menches from Kerkeosiris village, particularly in the earlier years of his 
tenure of office, must be interpreted out of the disturbed political and economic situation 
of his time. ‘The starting-point is the great peace proclamation and amnesty decree of 
Ptolemy Euergetes I, his sister Cleopatra, and his wife Cleopatra, published in 118 B.c. for 
political and economic reasons, toward the close of the long civil war fought between 
Euergetes II and his sister, Cleopatra IL*. This war had been under way for thirteen years 
and had not yet subsided in 118 4c, when the decree was published‘, In the confusion and 
amidst the destruction of the war the constant tendency toward deterioration of the 
irrigation system had been accelerated", Those plots which represented the “ marginal 
cultivation " in grains‘, under the intensive and forced system of grain production prevalent 
in Ptolemaic Egypt, had been abandoned. The connection of land abandonment and the 
civil war is clearly made im one case by Menches in his report of the year 118-17 5.0" As 
a result of this abandonment many plots had become overtlooded (xataxexAvapern) or dried 
out (xeyepowpery)’. To bring these abandoned farm plota again under cultivation was one 
of the matters which most concerned the newly reconciled rulers, as is evident in their long 
proclamation. 

One method which they evolved was a scheme for reducing the amount of abandoned 
plots by encouraging their use for vine and orchard planting*. This they proposed to do by 
offering to the peasants on equitable terma the “overflooded” and “dried out” lands which 
could be reclaimed for this type of production. For the first five years after the planting 
the peasants were to pay no tax on the newly planted vines and fruit trees; for the years 
six, seven, eight and nine a reduced tax, which was not to be collected until the ninth year. 
Thereafter they were to pay taxes on the same basis as those who owned “seed land,” 
ie, land of good quality. The implication is that they were to own the land. One must be 
careful not to exaggerate the nature of this concession, Actually it means that the govern- 
ment was attempting to make productive certain idle lands which had badly deteriorated 
through the fact of disuse, The plots which were thus taken up would become productive 

' P. Teb. 1, G1, 47. * Jhid., line 100, 

4 Published as P. Tob. 1, 5, * Parsons, Arciir, ¥, 301-16. 4 flud,, 314. 

« By the plots of “marginal cultivation” I mean those plots which could be made to produce grains by 
the hardest Inbour only, In times of confusion and low prices, in what we call “hand times," the tendency 
would be that the pensints would abandon these lands because they would not repay the excessive labour 
of cultivation. 

7 P. Teb, 1, G1b, 29-31, where the peasants demand release from their obligations on certain lands 
“because of depreciation in value” or “ because it had become dry during the disturbance” Le, during the 
civil wur. 

® P. Teb. 1, 5, 93-8, reprinted by Wickes, Chrest,, no, 339, "FP. Tel, 1, 5, 92-6. 
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in two senses; first, by increasing the actual food production of the country; second, by 
becoming ultimately productive to the state in imcreased taxes. The tax exemption fora 
five year period with tax reduction for four more years is not so imposing as it sounds. It 
must be remembered that a vineyard does not begin to show a profit, when one counts in 
the cost of the labour involved, until the fourth year, and that the vines come to full bearing 
capacity customarily in the fifth year’, The tax exemption was only an equitable economic 
adjustment and one that was necessary if the government's proffer was to appeal to the 
peasants with calloused hands who wonld have to do the work. Certainly these peasants 
would understand empirically the relation of labour, cost and profit in viticulture and horti- 
culture quite as well as their modern counterparts do. It is to be recalled that in the Ler 
ffadriana, applied in the provinces of Africa, newly planted vineyards received seven full 
years’ exemption from rent charges; and that olive groves, of the cultivated varieties (as 
opposed to wild olives) recetved ten years’ exemption’, Under the present French law in 
Tunisia wild olive trees which have been engrafted with cultivated stocks receive fifteen 
years’ tax exemption. In none of these eases did the government involved make any con- 
cession beyond that which a reasonable opportunism forced upon it. 

This is the general setting for the Menches reports, which are probably typical of the 
difficulties and the corresponding activities of hundreds of the village scribes of his time. 
Uneultivated land, unproductive to the state, which it was the duty of the village scribes 
to bring back under cultivation of some sort, and a deteriorated system of irrigation which 
must be restored to its full functioning power, are the characteristic features of the picture. 
An interesting and valuable fact may be obtained from P. Teb. 74, which is Menches’ sum- 
mary made in the year 4 of Soter IT (114-13 .¢.), of the unproductive land of his district: 
Menches states that 596+ arourae had been reported as unproductive (vmrokoyor) up to 
the 39th year of Euergetes IL (131 #.c.) and an additional 340+ arourae since the 40th 
year, These are the years of the outbreak of the civil war*, The information at hand does 
not permit us to believe that the 596+ erouwrae of unproductive land reported in the year 
131 RC. actually went out of cultivation in that year, But the increase in the percentare 
of the “unproductive” type between the years 131 8.c. and 114 Bo, as against the period 
170 Bc. to 191 BC. ts sufficiently marked to attract attention. For the earlier 39 year 
period it was 24+4°/. (596+ utrourae ont of the total of 2427 + arowrae of royal domain). 
For the later period, which is only seventeen years, it was 390+ arouwrae, or 18°/, of the 
remaining productive acreage. This calculation, based on the facts as presented by Menches, 
leaves no room to doubt that those omnipresent forces of deterioration which constantly sap 
at the efficiency of any irrigation system could not be met during the civil war—a result af 
the war which we should be compelled to postulate if the facts were“not at hand to prove it, 

The constant agencies of deterioration of the canal system, which had to be met each 
year by the labour of a great many peasants under a high system of organization, were, 
demonstrably in our case, abetted by the weakening of the system consequent upon the war 
which ended in 118-17 po. As is customary in all basin irrigation the chief danger lay in 
the difficulty of obtaining proper drainage. If this could not be done the land covered with 
water at the height of the inundation would remain too long under water and become 


6 on the calculation tables in Limerry Hype Barny’s Standard Cyclopaedia of Horticulture, 11, 


* Ain-Wassel document, in Bauxs-Gaapexwitz, Fontes Juris Romani, 7th ed., 115, m1, 8-11, 
* PREIGER, Archie, ¥, 319-14. 
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completely soaked, or waterlogged (€u@poyos)'. This condition was also brought about by 
seepage through the canal embankments®, an unavoidable danger in this type of irrigation. 
Or the land might become too salt (dApupis) for cultivation, In one instance reported by 
Menches, this alkaline condition of the soil was followed by the washing away of the top 
soil by the waters pouring over it’, Presumably in this instance the dike had broken. 

A less amount of the land became unproductive for grains by becoming dry*. Some of 
the land might become classified as unproductive merely because it was unsown', although 
entirely capable of producing grain. This is proved by several instances in Menches’ reports 
of the unproductive lands, in which the land is classified as unsown and the additional 
statement is made that it later became dry", 

In all probability, also, some of this category of unsown land arose by reversions to the 
state at the death of the lease-holders. Another way in which such arable land came to lie 
idle is illustrated in Menches’ report of 118-17 8,07, in which he explains the history of 
24 wrourae of unsown land. These 24 arowrae had once been the allotment of Timotheus, 
an éphodus, and had then been leased to one Amphicles who was tilling it in the 48th year 
of Euergetes II (124-22 ne,). In that year Amphicles was relieved of the lease on this 
allotment because an equal amount of arable seed land around other villages had been 
assigned against hia name, The 24 arourae then reranined nnleased and uncultivated from 
the year 48 to the year 51, when it was definitely classified as unproductive. In the 53rd 
year the village scribe made a notation that the land had become dry; and in that year 1t 
was leased out at a much reduced rent for pasturage purposes. The amount of land of this 
type recorded in Menches' reports—land potentially quite productive, but nevertheless 
unsown—is relatively small, Nevertheless, its appearance in his registers indicates that 
the government, at the time of the civil war and just after it, was encountering difficulties 
in getting the necessary amount of farm labour to bring about the maximum production in 
grain which it desired. As a constant policy it was to the interest of the imperial landlords, 
the Ptolemies, as represented by their fiscal manager the Dioecetes at Alexandria, to see to 
it that as much as possible of the land classified as“ unproductive” should be brought back 
under cultivation’. The obligation ot aceon plishime this rested, ultimately, Upon the village 
scribes, One of the conditions of the re-appointment of Menches to his position as village 
seribe of Kerkeosiris in 119 pc, was that he should take over the cultivation of 10 arowrae 
af the iéAeyes, paying upon it the high rent of 5 artabae to the arowra”. In his report 
of 112 B.c. upon the “ unproductive" land in his village area" Menches enumerated small 
parcels of it which were being cultivated by the agents of Marres, the district seribe 
(yoreypauperets), and Horus, the royal scribe of the Arsinoite nome. The conclusion seema 


' P, Teb. 1, 60, 08, 79, 92, 108, 124; 61(b), 92-3. See General Index, x11, under {p8poyos and compare 
Appendix I, sect. $, 574. 

' P. Teb. 1, 74, 38-9, 

1 P, Teb. 1, 74, 62; and possibly 72, 78-0, where the “great dyke below Theognis” burst, 

‘ P. Teb. 1, 60, 74, 93, : 

* P. Teb, 1, 74,15; 7%, 47. LU judge that the dypgeror land of 74, 36 is the same as the drmopor. 

" P. Teb. 1, G1 (bh), 110-14; also line 144, dowopow rye ty ran po (tres) [eeyepreupergs| The restoration 
ja taken from the corresponding passage in @4b (not included in the publication by the editors), 

T P. Teb, 61 (bj, 110-14. 

' P. Teb, 72, 35-42. 

® Rosrovrzerr, M., Studien cur (feachichte les rinischen Aolonadts (Leipzig, L910), 30. 

 P, Teb. 1, 10. HP. Teb, 1, 75, 32-3, | 
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to be warranted that they, too, were obliged, as a requisite of appointment, to assume the 
cultivation of some land of the “ unproductive “ category, 

There was another method of disposing of the unproductive land which accounted for a 
much larger percentage of the reclamations in the village area of Kerkeosiris. This was the 
aystem of letting it out to the peasants at greatly reduced rents for an indefinite period". 
The village scribes attempted to lease parcels of this abandoned land, without compulsion, 
to such peasants as they conld induce to assume the responsibility of reclamation at such 
a rental as would, presumably, permit a profit in return for the working of the land*, The 
parcels handled in this way Menches recorded as éuvayery et¢ picfooww ayfiwar'; or he 
stated that they had heen rpocyypery or wooonyyeAwery, te, “ returned” or “announced ” 
to the Dicecetes as having been recluimed*, This announcement was necessary in order that 
the records sent to the Dioecetes might be clear and because the Dioecetes’ office must 
sanction any lease offered by the peasants on the basis of a reduced rent and sent down to 
it as recommended by the village scribes. In all questions of reduced rents the ultimate 
decision rested with the Dioecetes*, A difference was made in the amount of rent which the 
village scribes demanded from this “unproductive” land depending upon whether the land 
could be “worked down” (careipyacpery, that is, planted to grains and Jegumes), or could 
only be “let out for pasturage and planting to hay crops” (dveipévy ets vopas wai yopro- 
vouas). In the first case the rent demanded ranged from | to 3°3 artabue to the arouwra’, 
in the second ease the customary rent was generally 1 artaba to the arora, In long term 
leases of this second type the rent sometimes began at } or } an artuba to the arowra, 
remained at that rate for a specified term of years, but was eventually to be raised to 
1 artaba per arowra, 

The phrase used for the type of long period lease on the marginal lands which could only 
be rented as hay fields or as pastures for reclamation purposes was ¢x ris aFias. The 
meaning of the phrase was evidently that a peasant lessee could be found for the land who 
would take it over “at its (productive) value”; and in all the preserved cases where the 
crops are given the land so rented was used as pasturage or for hay planting. This meaning 
of éx Thy déias is best seen in the use of aéia in P. Teb. 1, 61b, 227. A question had been 
under discussion for two years in regard to certain lands in the Arsinoite nome held by 
catoecie soldiers. They should have been assigned land of poorer quality, but had apparently 
received thoroughly good arable land. Archibius, the Dioecetes, settled the matter by 4 
sensible compromise, leaving the good land m the possession of the catoeci on condition that 
they should be assigned an equal amount of dry land that was unproductive. In his 
marginal note he makes this decision rest upon the understanding that the original land 
granted was arable land and that no magistrate had, at the time of assignment, signified 
that the assignment was “contrary to value” (wap’ dfiav)’. This can only mean “the pro- 
ducing value of the land.” 

1 P. Teb, 74, 17-8, fe THe afias fri (ude) frye ded (gourd) cai ely ror Aourdy yparor dea a: ef. lines 21-6, 
where the covpervAna cuta the rent down to } of an artabe per arowra for 5 years, 4 an artabe for the next 
five and | artabe thereafter; no. 7, lines 25-31 und 36-43; Rostovrzerr, Rim. Xolonat, 31. 





* P. Teb. 1, 60, 77-80, 51-7 ; 74, 11-18, 21-6; 75, 25-31, 36-43, + P. Teb, 1, 74, 21, 
* P. Teb. 1, 60, note to line 69 for the identity in meaning. * Rostovrzery, Archie, ¥, 299, 


* P. Teb, 1, 60, 77-80, ric xaretpyorpérgs at 1, 24, 3 artabae ; 61d, 103-6 (average only), 3° artadkee : 
Medina (average only), 3-24 artabae per arowra, In the last case the crop is named, being barley, beans 
0 arcs. 

* | accept here with confidence Crinert's suggestion in WochenseAr, AT, Phil, (1903), 484, of the readin 
wap’ dfiar for the rapalsriav of the editors. | | y : 
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The number of cases of land rented éx rijs afias which are recorded by Menches for his 
village district are few. The best example is to be found in P.'Teb. 1, 74, which is a systematic 
report by Menches for the year 114-13 ne. of the unproductive land at Kerkeosiris. 
Menches was able to deduct from the total of his abandoned ("unproductive") acreage 
74 arourae of waterlogged land and &) arourae of “unsown"™ which had been leased éx Thy 
afias, on the following terms—for five years at } an ertabe per wrowra, and for the remain- 
ing time at 1 artabe (P. Teb. 1, 74, 11-17 =75, 25-9). The next instance of his diminu- 
tion of the “ unproductive © land (ifid., limes 21-6) is noteworthy for our discussion. He is 
now able to bring to lease as productive land 30 «rewrae which had been unproductive 
since the year 131 5.c. This also was done under the system of leasing “according to its 
productive valae (ée r7q flay) fur pasturage and hay planting’.” This lease “on the 
(production) value” was to run for five years at 4 artaba per arowra, for the five following 
years at } an artaba, and for the remaining time at 1 artaba per aroura, In P. Teb. 60, 
81—5, the same elements appear for the leasing éx rH>¢ akias. The land is rented for rough 
pasturage and hay cropping at 1 artaba per aroura. The term of the lease does not here 
Appear, 

Menches also records three cases in which proffers to lease é« tis afias had been 
reported to the Dioecetes' office, but were there being held up fora decision®, These cases are 
recorded in P. Teb. 1, Gb, 51-6; 98-100 (= 72, 55-61); and 110-14 (=72, 35-45), ‘While 
awaiting the Dioecetes decision upon the leasing éx ri¢ afies which he had recommended, 
Menches proceeded to rent out the land in question by a system of arbitrary assignment to 
a group of peasants for use as pasture land, Presumably this was a temporary measure, 
resorted to only year by year, The rate paid by the peasants using these assigned lands 
was | artaba per arowra, which they paid as a group* In all cases of this kind the land 
was definitely used as pasturage or for hay fields. There is one additional record of a plot 
listed among those which were awaiting a decision in the Dioecetes’ office and meantime 
assigned arbitrarily to a group of peasants where Menches does not state that the question 
was whether it should be rented éx ty¢ agias*, This was a 15 aroura plot, Some other 
disposition than a long lease on the productive value may possibly have been in contem- 
plation for this particular piece. 

The extant materials seem to point to one conclusion, namely, that the farm land rented 
éx 77¢ afiay was abandoned land which had thereby become unproductive of rent to its 
owner, the state. It 1s now to be made productive of seme rent, at least, and ultimately to 
be reclaimed as grain land, by pasturing cattle upon it or planting it to hay for a long 
period, The rent demanded from the land is the customary rent for hay crops to be found 
throughout Menches reports’. The leases are ¢ rhs a&ias, “ based on the actual value,” in 


1 Line 22, de ry déiar eis vlopar xal.|. prrowie and see the note of the editors, The intention of the 
scribe eis wopar cal yoproropar is clear. 

* The technical term for this was er evyxpira. Soe P.'Teb.1, Appendix 1, 8, 572. My understanding 
of these two cases is that the Divecetes' office was not eager to resort to these long term leases at the low 
rents of pasture land unless the situation absolutely required the application of the éx ris déiar lease, 

* The phrase for this form of pasturing the unproductive land under enforced lease is dia ray eani pépor 
yrapyar ex rye yeropéens wpds acrots Junpédreme or simply dd ray cord pépor yeupyav. For the meaning, 
Rosrovrzerr, Aolomet, 54 and WILCKEN, ‘rruncdsiige, 277. 

¢ P, Teb, 1, Oth, 70-7 (=72, 46-52). 

® For the 1 arfaba rent for hay land see the cases of the y¢pror in the Index to P. Teh, rand compare 
WESTERMANN, The Dry Land in Ptolemaic ancl Roman Egypt, in Classioal Philology, xvit, 24 ff. 
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the sense that they can be profitably used for pasturage purposes at the usual rate paid 
upon such land’, Rostovtzelf was wrong in his belief that the system of renting e& atiag 
was the first step on the way to declaring the land to be unproductive (trdAcyor)*. Just 
the reverse is true. It was the first step in the process of reclamation, for eventual restora- 
tion to grain planting, of land already declared “ unproductive” to the state, The customary 
cyele of events in the abandonment and reclamation of the plots of marginal cultivation. 
was aa followa: (a) overflooding or lack of water (€uSpoyos or yépeos), or abandonment for 
any sort of economic reason; (b) declaration of land as unproductive to the state (tarokoyor), 
or held for decision by the Dioceetes (ev avyxpice:) and then declared dredkoyor by him ; 
(c) offers of peasants to lease “at the actual value” (ex ts abies) for use a8 pastures, 
or enforced cultivation by the peasants proportionally (yeapyourrew cata pepos) and for 
the same use; (d) final restoration of the land thus reclaimed to full rent as grain-producing 
land. 

One question immediately arises regarding these long term leases hased on the produe- 
tion value. Would the peasants, to whom such leases were granted, be permitted to plant 
crops upon them with the period of their lease and still pay the low rate of one. 
artaba or less? No direct evidence is at hand upon which an answer may be based. The 
logical supposition would be that they could not be so used within the terms of the ée rij 
dFias lease, And the evidence of P, Teb. 1, 74, 21-3 supports this supposition by its 
definite statement that the land is rented on its productive value for pastures and hay 
pastures. 

We return to the decree of Hadrian. Between the accession of Hadrian upon 
August 11th of 117 4p. and December of the same year, conditions existing in Egypt 
were such as to induce the Egyptian government, as represented by the Prefect. and 
his bureaucrats’, to advise that certain portions of the royal, state and crown lands be 
leased under a system called ear’ afiar. If this type of lease was to be granted, it would 
result in an immediate reduction of the wheat rentals of the state on each parcel for which 
such a lease was accepted. Nevertheless the proposal received the Emperor's sanction and 
became imperial legislation, with the result that a very considérable number of applications 
for the new lease terma were received by the Egyptian government, Of these applications 
we have nine. It is not customary for landlords, whether states or individuals, to make 
voluntary reductions of rent without good and sufficient reasons. The reasons which are 
given in the extant leases reflect an unusual condition of inability of the peasant lessees to 
pay their rent upon the old terms, Why were the lessees of the state domains feeling 








' Tt was understond in the higher administrative offices that land rented ¢< rhe afiae would be used for 
pasturage and hay planting. See in P. Teb, 1, 35-40, the marginal notation avciedai fei rod Aineqrod de 
THe dfiae, 

2 In Archie, v, 299, 

* Tn his recent article opon the date of the founding of Aclia Capitolina by Hadrian, in the American 
Journal of Semitic Language and Literature of July 1923, Professor William D. Gray has made nse of an 
“hypothetical” visit of Hadrian to Egypt in 117-18 ap. His argument is based upon the detailed know- 
ledge of Egyptian agricultural conditions displayed in the decree of Hadrian which we are now (hiscrensisd rege, 
Professor Gray forgets that such legislation is local bureaucratic legislation, founded upon the cénturies 
of experience amassed by the Egyptian governing organisation before Hadrian's time. It ia this lureau, 
with the Prefect at the head, which had the knowledge and experionce of Ezypt which was reflected in 
Hadrian's legislation. All the legislation, however, enunated technically from the Emperor. The SUITE 
tion of his presence in Egypt is unwarranted and unsupported. 
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oppressed by the burden of the rent at the old rate'? Obvionsly we must reckon with the 
factors constantly operating in the Egyptian system of irrigation which would constantly 
tend to encroach upon the maximal production in grain desired by the government. Agamst 
these factors the application of insistent, unremitting human labour was necessary in order 
to keep the irrigation system in efficient operation. The constant agencies of disruption 
have already been explained in dealing with the situation represented in Menches’ records 
of the years 118-111 nc. The factors of this type which were inherent in the irrigation 
system had not been obviated or weakened in the period between Menches and Hadrian, 
There is, moreover, another, and immediate extraneous similarity between the situation 
under Energetes I] in 118 .c. and that under Hadrian in 117-18 A.p. Just as the civil 
war between the Ptolemaic rulers was the background for the unusually large quantity of 
“unproductive” land reported for the Kerkeosiris district by Menches (and partially the 
explanation theresf), so the Boieteel setting of Hadrian’s proclamation of early 118 a.p. 
was the Jewish outbreak in Egypt, which had begun in 115 A.D. and was not completely 
put down until after Hadrian had become emperor. For the recent additional information 
offered by the papyri upon this Jewish war [ need only refer to Ulrich Wilcken’'s 
presentation of the papyrological material and his convineing iieisaesttisn af the 
situation ®, 
Briefly the facts are these. While Trajan was engaged in the conquest of Mesopotamia 
the Jewish hatred of Roman rule, engendered by the destruction of Jerusalem’, broke into 
flame in his rear. In bg) ot, Cyrene and Cyprus the rebellion raged‘, Beginning as a 
“movement” (lovéaier xirnois avartace) in Egypt in 115 «-b., it took on the proportions 
ofa war (qroAeuor ov ouixpor) in the following year*. M. Rutilius Lupus, the then Prefect 
of Egypt, was allowed to remain in office, But the command of the war was handed over to 
Marcius Turbo, a tried and capable commander. The Jews were snecessful at first in Upper 
Egypt, especially about the city of Heptakomia', which is the provenience of the protiers 
of lease of the year 118 A.p. There is no question about the severity of the war, The 
sending of an entire legion into Upper Egypt was necessary as a supporting force to the 
skeleton organization (probably the two legions, ITI Cyrenaica and XXTI Deictariana) stall 
remaining in Egypt’. 
The effect of the Jewish war upon agricultural conditions in Egypt is shown in in- 
teresting fashion by the request of Apollonius, strategus of the Apollonopolite nome, directed 
to the Prefect of that time, that he be granted leave of absence from his duties as strategus 





| Rostavizeff, followed by Kornemann in P. Gisa. 24, believed that the pensants affected by Hadrian’s 
decree were only the holders of land under compulsory lease. I find no proof for this view and consider it 
very unlikely that the state would have restricted the operation of the law to them alone. 

2 See Unacn Winckes, Zum Alerandriniachen Antiemitimus, in AbA, Sachs, Cesellachaft der Winsen- 
shaften, 1909, 792-09, and Grundsige, §4—5, Chirest., 15-15, For the chronology of the events in Egypt, 
which is now firmly fixed, see WinckEs in Mermee, XXVUL, 472, 

“Wiickes, Grundsiige, 64. For recent and most interesting evidence upon the Jewish question in 
Egypt under the early Empire see the publication of a letter of Claudius by H. Idris Bell in his Jews and 
Christians in Egypt, British Museum, 1924, 

‘ Soetinen, Geschichte dea jidischen Volkes, 4th ed. (1901), 1, 668-ff. 

’ Eveenrs, Mist, Eccles, 1v, 2. Of. A. voN Paewnneters, Aferondriner und Jyden vor Hadrian, in 
Hermes, wvit, 305 ££ 

" Witckex, Zum Alerandrinichen Aatisemitiemue, TOS. 

T Winoxes, thd. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. = 
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for sixty days‘. “For not only do all my personal affairs happen to be in a state of neglect 
because of my long absence (from home); but also because of the attack of the impious 
Jews nearly all the properties such as I have in the villages of the Hermopolite and in the 
metropolis have been damaged(?)* and they need taking in hand by me.” The properties 
of Apollonius in the villages certainly included agricultural holdings; and probably his 
farm holdings were on a large scale. 

Such was the particular situation existing in Egypt which called forth the bureaucratic 
decision to rent certain of the state lands car’ afiav. Rostovtzeff's conclusion that this 
decree of Hadrian contained a number of paragraphs, and was therefore a collection of 
“ benefieences®,” is probably correct. Kornemann has attempted to reconstruct a second 
“ beneficence " of the Emperor, out of the request of one of the lessees for release from the 
rent upon two portions of the small parcels he holds because they were avim@apeTa, “no 
longer existing.” This idea of Kornemann should be abandoned, The peasant lessee, 
Boblilous by name, here refers to certain shore-lands along the Nile which had been carried 
away by the flood", The regular administrative system would easily have taken care of 
such a case, either by striking the land off the books, on proof of the peasants statement 
that it was gone, or by declaring it to be dweAoyes. Boblilous merely takes the opportunity 
afforded by the fact that he is offering a new lease to notify the authorities that a portion 
of the state land which he was renting was irretrievably gone. 

The similarity of phraseology in the nine extant offers of 117-18 a.p. to lease «ar 
afiaw does, 1 think, permit us to re-establish fairly well the ideas, though not the word- 
ing, of this particular paragraph of Hadrian's edict. Those who work the “royal, public, 
and crown lands,” in case they are oppressed by the rent required from these lands", and 
the land does not bear so great a payment’, are permitted to work their fields av afiay 
éxagrys*. This cat afiay lease is at a fixed rent of 1.4 artabas per aroura (ara aptafny 
a XO éxagTys apoupas). 

Rostovtzelf has called attention to the close correspondence of this rate of payment to 
the normal tax upon land in private ownership ({ceTuey yo) and upon the emtoene land 
under the Roman Empire*, and has suggested as a ednjecture that Hadrian, im this 
Egyptian legislation, was perhaps consciously beginning to handle the waste lands in 
Egypt as a subdivision of the military allotments and the remaining land held in complete 
ownership™. I think that the reference to, and the suggested relationship with, the 1 artaba 
tax on catoecic land", despite the correspondence of the rate, is misleading, Against 


1 Published by Paul M. Meyer as P. Giss. 41. The date ts lost; but the then Prefect was, probably 
Ramminus Martialis, and the request for commectis, line 4, is to be dated within the years 117-120 a.v. 
T. Haterias Nepos ia known to have been in office aa Prefect on February 18, 121 a.n, See Lesquier's list 
in Darmds romaine of Egypte, 613. | 

* There is « lacuna in the text at this point. 

4 Archie, V, 299, See Kornemann's introduction to P. Giss. 4-7, p, 22. 


* KORREWANE, op. cit,, 25-7. & [biel . 
* Bapotpm rin (rocovres) dxpopien in P. Ryl. 96; P. Giss, 5; the three leases under P, Giss. 6; aud 
P. Brem. 34. 


? Teootro réAgrpa of Soordta.(Sacrafovn) in P. Gise. 5; 6,1, 0, m1; P. Brem. 34; P. Ryl. 96. 

* P. Giss. 4, and P, Lips, Inv. 266, As explained before I cor dfiay éedorae (dpoupar to be 
supplied) in the sense “at a fied rte per aroura based upon the actual production value.” | 

® In Rim, Kolonat, 176. ®% Oy, wit., notes 2 and 4. 

" See for revent conclusive evidence ot the | artaha rent on eatoscic lands P, Ryl 188, p, 234, 
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Rostovtzetf's ‘conjecture, based upon the likeness of rate, I offer the following considera- 
fons : 

1, There is no question of possihle ownership raised in these offers to lease the state's 
domains. 

2. As Rostovtzeff himeelf saw’, the rents might be restored, upon the proposal of a 
new leasing, to the old rate. 

3. Had the catoecie situation been in the mind of Hadrian, he would have used the 
established technical expression therefor, “ paying in wheat the artaba of the catoecic 
holders®” Instead of this the Hadrian leases refer ns directly back to the old de rijs 
afias leases of Menches’ time by the use of the phrase war’ af/ap. 


The rent of the Hadrian leases, 1g, artabae per aroura, is obviously the same as the 
old rent at 1 @rfaba per arovra on land let out for pasturage purposes or cropping to hay, 
as quoted in the reports of Menches. The additional fraction is to be accounted for as the 
regular wpoopetpovwera or small additional carrying charges*, Since the land rented é« rhs 
afiae by Menches could be rented for pasturage and hay crops at a profit, I offer the aug- 
gestion that this was still, in Hadrian’s time, the implied understanding carried by the 
phrase ear’ afiav. In other words the “ beneficence" of Hadrian lay solely in the fact that 
his decree permitted the peasants renting from the imperial domain to plant some parcels, 
which had formerly paid rent as grain land, to any kind of crop they wished to put in, even 
growing hay if they desired, or grazing them as rough pasture land, at the reduced rent 
which the government obtained from hay Innd. The peasants were relieved of the govern- 
ment pressure to plant the crown land in graina, This pressure had been exerted by the 
fact that the rent was regularly based upon some “old decree" which required from the 
imperial domain, wherever possible, a rental income reckoned upon the supposition that 
the crop would be a grain crop, There is no statement in these leases which indicates that 
the peasants mst use these plots for pasturage or hay planting. They could do so profit- 
ably, however, And it is particularly to be noted that the labour cost to the peasants would 
be greatly decreased should they do ao. 

There is no indication in any of these new leases permitted by Hadrian's decree that 
the land under discussion was worn out or potentially less productive than formerly. So 
faras the documents go these parcels might be of any of the three production categories, 
of “flooded,” “unflooded ” (&¢8poyos), or “dry. Obviously, however, these are plots of 

“marginal cultivation,” which by virtue of bad position for irrigation, by poor quality of 
the soil, or for whatever economic reason, were the least productive to the state peasants 
from the standpoint of the labour expense which they were compelled to put into their 
cultivation. In all the complete examples of these leases except one there is a final clause 
stating that the “unflooded” land will be credited back to the peasants and one-half of the 
land which has been artificially irrigated. My understanding of this difficult passage is as 
follows; the peasant lessees protect themselves against the possibility of having to submit 

| Rim. Aofonat, 176, notes 2 and 4. 
+ Gp. cit., 11-2 with references, especially to P. Drux. 1 in Musée Belge, vier (1904), 101-17. 
' Rosrovrzerr, flim. Aolonat, 176, 
' "Ex Tow walmov rpoordyporos in P. Giss, 4, 0 and PL Lips, Inv., no, 266 (Archiv, v, 245), 
4 All of these leases, except in the one case in which the end is lost, deal with the possibility that some 
of the parcels may be of the * onflomled ” type. 
132 
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to a re-adjustment of the rent, if the land should be of the “ unflooded ” type, by the inser- 
tion of a “customary clause” (xara 74 €60¢) that the “unflooded" rate will not be applied 
to them, In case, however, they shonld irrigate artificially (ewawrAciv), implying that they 
would then plant to grains, they agree to pay the half of the “ unflooded ” rate of rent’. 

The new leases granted «at afiay by Hadrian were all granted to state peasants upon 
land which they were already holding. This was not the case in the leases ef afias in 
Menches’ records, where the plots were abandoned lands. The extant leases under Hadrian's 
decree are all offers to lease, made by individual request from, and on the definite assertion 
by, each lessee that the former rent was too heavy. It is clear that the government of 
Egypt would not accept the new lease at the customary rate of hay lands without satisfying 
itself by investigation that the peasant’s claim to being overburdened by the existing tax 
was a justified one, In the ease of the Ptolemaic é« ris afiay leases we definitely know 
that such proffers were duly investigated in the Dioecetes' office ; and the necessity of it 
under Hadrian's decree is to be presumed, This in itself would greatly restrict the opera- 
tion.of the “ beneficence” of Hadrian. 

One marked difference is to be noted in the legislation which resulted in the ex ris aFiag 
leases of Menches’ reports and the «ar afiay leases of Hadrian's time. In the Ptolemaic 
treatment the fields to which the new rent was applied were already abandoned. Hadrian's 
decree was an attempt to forestall abandonment. Complaints of the peasant renters that 
their fields would not bear the old rent exactions were met by a deep cut in the gist te a 
concession granted before the fields reverted into the “unproductive” category, 
difference in the treatment of the problem of the fields of marginal production is most 
clearly seen in the decision taken-in the Dioecetes’ office in 118 B.C. regarding 27 arourae 
of land which no longer produced enongh to pay a profit on the rents offered by the 
peasants in 159 n.c. Instead of meeting the realities of the situation by reducing their old 
rents, as Hadrian did in his time, the Ptolemaic system allowed the old rents to stand on 
the books agninst the land until it was, of necessity, declared totally unproductive. For 
some time previous to the abandonment it had been known that the rents demanded had 
overtaxed the power of the peasants to pay, [év tots éum)pooter ypo[ vor car lareivey [tous 
yewpryoug |?. 

The question will arise whether the form of lease on the production value thus estab- 
lished for the periods 118 Bo. and 117-18 ap, had been put into operation at any time 
between these two dates, The question cannot be answered except by the statement that 
we have no proof that it was resorted to in the intermediate period. [f I understand 
Rostovtzeff correctly" he believes that Hadrian had revived, in this type of lease, a purely 
Ptolemaic land measure, reaching back over the intervening period of 150 years or more for 
his precedent; and that this type of revival was characteristic of the archaizing tendency 

! See my explanation of the afpoyor and yépoor in Classical Philology, xv, 120-97 ; K¥I, 169-88 ; 
avi, 21, 36. There is a statement mode by the editors of P. Ryl 62 (113 «.n.) that certain regions about 
Tbion in the lesser Apollonopolite nome had fallen upon evil days, “caused perhaps by a succession of low 
Niles” This cannot be accepted, In point of fact the irrigation officials in this document are reporting s 
particularly fortunate situation in which there are only 50 urowrae of “ unflooded™ land in their district ; 
and they promise to bring all of this under cultivation, The editors have been led astray by a misunder- 
standing of the dapoyer 47. The low Niles of the last years of Trajan which errs Jouguat: has sconpted 
in the Revwe des tudes greeques, xxx (1920), 380, have no other basis than this misunders np 

a Note the aijuilarity of the season sivas ia the Yequest for vedtsotion of rent in the time of Hadsian 

> fen. Aolonat, 176, note 4. 
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otherwise noticeable in Hadrian's career, It is diffieult to believe this, More reasonable is 
the supposition that, under stress of similar unusual necessity, the system of lease «at’ 
atiay had been used from time to time in the intervening period, and that its application 
had changed in the details brought out above, just as its technical name had been slightly 

If we have stripped the land legislation of Hadrian in Egypt of all claim to praise as a 
measure of far-reaching social and economic significance, it nevertheless retains its claim to 
consideration as a piece of sound and enlightened economic opportunism, probably with 
well-established precedents behind it. This is also, in my judgment, the dominant character 
of the land legislation of Hadrian, called the Lex Hedriana de rudiius agris, applying to 
the domains in North Africa’, The outstanding features of Hadrian's imperial policy were 
two: the abandonment of the imperialistic expansion so characteristic of his predecessor ; 
and the utmost attention to internal problems, particularly to the financial and general 
economic welfare of the Empire. The admirable study of the aurilia of the imperial armies 
by G. L. Cheesman, based upon archaeological and epigraphical evidence, gives definite 
assurance of the policy of “passive defence” adopted by Hadrian and an insight into Its 
methods? The predominant interest of Hadrian in the economic prosperity of the Empire 
does not need re-stating. The imperial treasury must have been near to bankruptcy when 
Hadrian took hold, due to the expansionist policy of Trajan’, In 118 a.p, the Emperor 
eancelled arrears in taxes owing to the fiscus amounting te 900,000,000 sesterces*, This 
was a thoroughly realistic and sensible measure. Unrealizable credits upon the state's 
books were being cleared away as the beginning of a sound financial policy. The application 
of the nar’ afiay leases to the marginal lands in Egypt preceded this general remission of 
back taxes; and it is an expression of the same realistic mind which could accept an imme- 
diate decrease in revenue, where such a loss was necessary in order to avoid a greater future 
decrease in production and revenue by land abandonment. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE, 


The understanding established above as to the general policy of Hadrian and his 
administrative advisers is borne out by a decree of the same emperor published by 
P. Jouguet in 1920°. This decree, also, applies solely to Egypt. Its original passage is 
probably to be dated in the spring of 136 a.p. After a series of low Niles and, consequently, 
of bad returns to the peasants, there had come an abundant overflow followed by heavy 
erops. Despite this fact the administrative authorities in Egypt obtained the Emperor's 
sanction for a delay in the payment of the state returns in money for that particular year 
(rav opov [ror rou(rov) tov érjous [Tor dp}yu|psjxow). For the tax-payers of the Thebaid, 
or Upper Egypt, the moratorium was for five years, for those of Central Egypt (the 


| Bacxe-Gaapenwire, Fontes Juris Romani, 7th ed., nos. 115-16, 1 hope soon to present in successive 
papers, or in book form, my understanding of the meaning of Hadrian's eeanomic legislation in general, 

1G. L. Caresman, Tie Auritia of the Roman Imperial Army, Oxford, 1914, 106-16. 

* Vita Hadrian, 6, 5, See alao B. W. Huxpensox, Life and Principate of the Hmperor Hadrian, 1923, 
i562, 

‘CLL, v1, 967. 

‘ P Jovounr, Un edit dHadrio, in Reowe des dtudes grooques xxxnr (1920), 374-408. 
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Heptanomia) for four years, for those of Lower Egypt three years. The document will later 
have to be treated in connection with the entire group of decrees of Hadrian which have an 
economic bearing. For the present we merely note that its significance seems to lie in what 
it does not grant. There is no reduction or delay granted in the payment of the rents and 
taxes in kind. The wheat renta of the state are unaffected. Second, there is no reduction 
even in the money revenue of the state, merely a delay in the money receipts. No doubt 
this moratorium on the money revenues of the one year was acceptable to the peasants of 
Egypt. But it supports the view that the economic policy of Hadrian's adtninistration was 
that of a sensible creditor rather than a generous one. 


a 
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GREEK SCULPTURE IN PTOLEMAIC EGYPT 
By A. W. LAWRENCE 
With Plates XVITI-AATY. 


Tt has been said that an Alexandrian School existed with ideals markedly different 
from those of the reat of the Hellenistic world’, This question must be settled if the 
development of Hellenistic sculpture is to be traced; I have therefore collected what 


1 It might be useful to give references bere to a few recent publications of importance for the general 
study of Grasco-Egyptian art (and indirectly of the sculpture), as Wace’s summary is no longer adequate 
(B.8.4., x, 1908-3, 211-242), Pagonstecher has produced a theory (Landsolafitl, Relief, Sits, Hetdelb. Abad., 
Sigel Klasse, 1919, 1 Abb.) that there wore Alexandrian stucoo originals behind the Roman baste 
réliefs whilst the herojc-mythological reliefs began in Asia at the same period. He himself notes the com- 
plete absonee in the reliofs of anything reminiscent of Egypt, and although the satucooes might all have 
perished yet landscape elements should appear in other Alexandrian work, and he can find nothing of the 
wort excopt a few imperial terracottas showing apes and negroes climbing palm-trees. Sieveking’s idea (text 
to Bu.-Bn., 621-30, Postscript) that the bucolic scenes are merely /afer than the mythological seems to me 
iiatchiaa ta hold good till further notice. (See also Pruni, Jatrt., xx, 1906, 164). The so-called Alexandrian 
Grotesques have been dealt with by Wace (2.8.4., x, 1003-4, 109), and by Stavexmwe (Terrahotten der 
Sammi, Loch, text to Pl. 86) who attributes them to Asia Minor ; Pagenstecher’s view (Landychaftl. Kel, 39), 
that they were made everywhere, is more plausible, University College, London, possesses a number of 
terracotta heads representing men of various nationalities from the forvign quarter of Memphis (Pratt, 
MempAis, 1, 15, Pls. XXXV-XALIV; Palace of Apries, 16, Pls. XXVII-AXXIV), The early date proposed 
for them is obviously incorrect and it ia probable that all are Hellenistic ; some certainly are (e.g, Mempis, 
1, Pla XLII, nos. 67-60, XLIULI, nos. 61-67 ; Palace, Pla, XXX, nos, 95-97, XXX, nos. G4, 102, 105, 108), 
The Greek vases found with them [Mamphis, 1, PL ALYVI, nos 5, 6) and the satyr mask (ibid., PL XLIX) 
confirm this dating. The majority of the so-called Graeco-Egyptian terracottas are known to belong to 
Roman times although sowe few may be Hellenistic (VaLD. Scmmupr, Gfrasak-Asqyptiate Terrakotter ; 
WerneEn, Ag.-gr. Terrabotien ; K, M. Kaufmann's catalogue of the Frankfort Ag. Terrakotten, was repub- 
lished in 1915 under the tithe 4g, Loroplaatit), The genuine Hellenistic terracotta is quite diferent, ex, 
aome from Alexandria, Hull, Socuté d' Alex, no, 9 (411), 58; the one on the top of an urn (Fig. 17) was found 
with other urns which bore inscriptions of an early Ptolemy, probably Ptolemy IT, 

In ceramics Alexandria seems to have had a good record, as might have been expected from what is 
known of the luxury of the city (Couumy, Vases d refefs; Becta, Aderondrea ad Aegyptum), The 
inseribed Hadra vases date between 284 and 240 (Pourow, Berliner pliloloy, Wochenschrift, 1910, 1004, 
correcting Pagenstecher's publication of them, Au/.A.*, xt, 1000, 387), ie) earring: sat Cresco: 
Egyptian jewelry was not. of finer quality (ef. Gutde dw Musde du Corre, 1915, 438, a deserved oondem: n); 
o few portrait-gema have been identified as Ptolemies or their queens (FumTwina en, Ant, Rabie 
Pla. XXX, no, 24; AAXAIT, nos. 10, 15, 16, 23, 91, 36; LAT, wo, 47), and the Tazza Farnese in Naples 
seems to be second-century work dane for the Egyption market (op. at., LIV-LV}. 

The Sieglin excavations at Alexandria furnished Pagenstecher with te etnies for his researches inte 
the source of the Pompeian mural decorations, (Alex, Studien, Sits, Heidelh, Abad., Phil-hist, KL, 1917, 
12 Abh,, 20; and the later book Velropoliz.) His opinion is that the First Pompeian Style originated in Alex- 
andria but spread quickly and became universal, but that there is no justification for seeing any Alexandrian 
influence in the subsequent styles ; the Second Style does not begin (in Rome and Pompei) till the time of 
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remains of Gra¢eo-Egyptian work in the round, and I wish people to look at the collection 
and see that it is bad. 

In this paper I deal only with objects reputed to have been found in Egypt, and for the 
majority of the more remarkable ones an Egyptian provenance can be guaranteed, Collee- 
tions of Hellenistic work from the country may be seen in the museums of Alexandria, 
Cairo and Dresden, and in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. Most pieces are small and 
obviously of careless execution, which bears out Bronn’s remark that one might as well 
expect to find a school of skating as a school of sculpture in a place like Alexandria where 
there is no good stone within reach. Schreiber’s theory after all is comparatively new and 
certainly original; as Cultrera® puts it," the general opinion before Schreiber wrote was that 
Alexandria really had no art of sculpture, and we shall probably have to return to this old 
opinion.” 

There is an argument on the other side to account for the paucity of the material from 
Alexandria itself: the land has subsided, some of the finest portions of the Ptolemaic city 
are now beneath the sea and the rest of it is so deep down below the modern town that not 


Sulla snd meanwhile the Hellenic graves of Alexandria had become Egyptianized. Ippel disputes this view 
(Bronsefead von (falféb, 87), but the pettiness of the available material apenks for it, 

Some painted stelae of early Ptolemaic period are given in Mebropolis, 32; Alex. Studien, Pl 1, and 
A. J. Remaca, Galates dans Part alex. Mon. Piot, xvi, 1910, 37. 

A valuable find {at Memphis) was that of a large number of plaster-caste taken apparently from silver 
originals of yarious schools and dates within the limits of 350 and 220 u.0. Qne piece bears the signature 
of an artist Epimachus, the handwriting of which is ascribed to the first half of the third century; it and 
a possible portrait of Ptolemy ITI indicate the time at which the caste were made (drol. Anz, 1907, 357; 
Rusexsoun, Helleniat. Silhergerdtt in Ginsabgilsen: some later finds are included in Denlm, d. Pelizaans 
Jfws., 140). The Berlin Museum hae acquired two fine silver plates from Hermopolis with medallion heads 
of Heracles and a Maenad (Peasice, Moellenist, Silbergefitese, 58 Winck. Berlin; he quotes, p, 29, an 
interesting description by Aristeas of a Ptolemaic dedication at Jerusalem), One may also note a hell y- 
corroded silver cup from the Delta with Bacehie seenes in relief, Hellenistic according to PAGENSTECHEM 
(Arek. Anz, 1007, 358 and Figs. 3,4). The Budapest Museum has two examples of gold- and ailver-inluy, 
a Aydric with « friese of Egyptian deities and » pan with a crocodile and hippopotamus fighting in a 
ewamp that is full of plants and birds. They were found at Egyed in Hungary, but Hekler and von Bissing 
date them to the middle of the third century #.¢, (Jalres., xxtv, 1900, 28,40, Pla TIL, TV), Egyptian deities 
were of course still used for decorntive effect daring the Empire, e.g., on a glass aherd from Germany in 
the Karleruhe Mus, (Der ober-gerin.-riitea, Limes, 39,18; Germania roiana, 86, no, 4), 

The Greek moulds so common in Egypt mostly belong to early Roroan times, but Edgar notes one which 
shows @ fashion of huir-«lressing that occurs on coins of the last Cleopatra (JaAres,, ux, Ii, 27). T mention 
them here because a large proportion of the Pelizaeus collection has been rashly attributed tothe Hellenistic 
period (RusEnsons, op. cit, 10; Denim. Pel I, 149). A recent visit to Hildesheim convinced me that 
the majority were demonstrably of inuperial age ; 4 very few pieces might possibly be cartier, bat mone 
could be definitely proved to be so. The moulds were reported to have come from the same group of rained 
houses aa the casts, but as they were the product of the oriental looting, no reliable information is available: 
in any case the view that they must be of the same date is untenable for some are admittedly aa late as 
Antonine and the collection is obviously not homogenequs, , 

An article in Art and Archaeology, Feb, 1924, 43, traces the growth of Greek influence in native 

' Objecta which I find undatable or unimportant have been omitted, é.@, Prince Rupprecht's head 
(Hing, 901-3), the supposed queen in Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (Cat. Ti/aeg, 1925, no, W178, Silledtavter 
XX), and other catalogued material, 

i Sagi wll arte ollenistion, |, XXXili. 
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1. Male head. Copenhaven. 

2. Head from the Naue Collection. Copenhagen. 
3. omall head of Alexander. A/exana'ria. 

4. Female head. Dresden. 
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‘much has been dissovered', But there is no reason to suppose that the amount of sculpture 

there was ever very considerable. It was a cosmopolitan place where most of the inhabitants 
were not Greeks, and most of the Greeks had no right of ci tizenship, and the citizenship had 
little political value* There was no municipal autonomy after the Hellenic pattern; there 
was not even a boule’; hence we do not find a demos voting the erection of monuments, 
and the artist's hope of subsistence lay in orders from wealthy residents, who had few uses 
for sculpture. The royal patronage was chiefly given to native architects and sculptors who 
worked in the old Egyptian style, and yet it has become a commonplace that in this field 
“Ptolemaic art is worse every way than Pharaonic‘,” « truth which should not encourage us 
to expect great things from tle Greek seulptors whose livelihood depended on the occasional 
needs of their fellow-countrymen in Alexandria or the provincial towns, It must be remem. 
bered too that the demand for high-class stone monuments and offerings waa a relic of the 
old Aegean life and therefore was bound to disappear in the process of racial and cultural 
denationalization®. The assimilation of Hellenic and native art began quite early: the reliefs 
from the tomb of Petosiris (time of Philip Arrhidaeus, ar ¢. 300 B.c.)* have a strong Greek 
flavour, and in the catacombs of Alexandria we find an Egyptian false-door as early as 200 
and a painting of Egyptian manner at about 180°. This helps to explain the aesthetic in- 
feriority of the Later Hellenistic statues, prave-stelae* and coins. 

My aim here will be to trace the history of sculpture in the round from Alexander's 
conquest to the second century B.c. Works of this period are usually small and poor, but 
most of them—eapecially the later ones—have a distinctive character. This applies to 
objects discovered, and presumably made, in all parts of the *,and the designation 
“ Alexundrian “ is therefore over-narrow, 


In the early years of the Greek occupation a certain number of sculptures seem to have 
been imported into Egypt, and others too were made there by artists fetehed from abroad. 
The local style which was evolved in the presence of these sculptures naturally owed something 
to each of the fourth century masters, but it was indebted imost of all to Praxiteles, The life 
and seductiveness of a Praxitelean marble were largely the result of easily-acquired technical 
methods—a sfumato rendering of flesh, a sleek but well-developed body, and rough-blocked 
hair—and any man who used these devices could be sure of producing a passably life-like 
effect. The iinpressionist style was accordingly popular in every Hellenistic country and not 
least so in Egypt: one of the earliest of these imitations of Praxiteles is a fermale head from 
Memphis, which passed fromthe Naue Collection tothe Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek"( PL XVIII 2). 





+ Hogasri and Bexson, Report on Alex., Egypt. Expl. Fund Report, 1804-5, reprinted for Hellenic 
Soe; Bagocta, Alex, od Aegyptum, French edn., 1914, 54, ote. . 

* Bapoota, 24; Manarry, Hist, of Sgypt, w (Under Ptol, Dyn.}, 0. 

2 Beeocra, 30, 

' Hooanta, Wondering Scholar, 163-105, 

* For which see [pais Ben, Jowrnal, 1082, 130, | 

* Found at Ashmunén in 1919. LEFEBVAE, Timihecs de Petoecris ; SPRINGER, Awnatgeach., 1, 12th edn., 
(1923), Fig. 780. Other late tomb-reliefa, Journal, ¥, 1918, 280. : 

T PagesetiécHen, Vebropolis, 126, 184, 

* See Piuhl's remarks on the history of the stelae, Ath, Mitth., xxvi, 1001, 203, 

" The finds from the Memphis region are especially rich. . 

M Aan, Zeitschrift d. Miinchner Alt.-vercine, 1897, 1, and lower part.of PL I (3 vinws) ; N\0.G, Cat., 
no, 390 and (2illedtevler) PL XXII ; Hull, Comm., 1897, 115, Figs. 2, 3. ) 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch. x1, a4 
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Tt has not the modelling of a first-class work, but the softness of the technique glozes over its 
imperfections. The languid Dresden head! (PL XVIII, 4), contemplative and smiling, with 
half-closed eyes, can also be ascribed to a successor of Praxiteles, It is not unlike a head 
from Cyzicus in the same museum* But Praxiteles' was not the only influence in the studios 
of Egypt. Lysippus has to be taken into account (¢.g., a plaster head of a youth in Rostock") 
as well as the various authors of the portraits of Alexander, of whom many heads are found 
in Ygypt*. Moreover Pfuhl has shown that the earliest examples of Alexandrian grave-stones 
are the work of Athenians*, As for Bryaxis, the Serapis is the sort of work we might expect 
from him, but the attribution does not rest on any firm foundation and the statue has even 
been placed (on external evidence) as late as the reigns of Ptolemy IV or VI*, A bearded 
Zens (or Asclepius) in the Alexandria Museum", too, is of the fourth century Otricoli" type 
which cannot be ascribed with certainty to any known artist. The style of Scopas may be 
recogmized in the head of a youth at Alexandria’, whilst there are traces of both Seopas 
and Lysippus in another young man at Copenhagen*: in him their vigour is combined with 
a softening pensiveness that comes from the Praxitelean heritage. A like blendin g of different 
traditions may be seen in a good little figure of a satyr in the Cairo Museum”: this shows 
Praxitelean influence in the face, but it is more bumpy than a work of pre-Hellenistic times 
would have been, and the body too is heavy though carefully muscled, This bumpiness is 
a typical feature-in art of the end of the fourth century, and more so in Eeypt than. else- 
where. We find it in a small Dresden head" which otherwise reminds one of both Agins 
and Apoxyomenos, It has a wide face and flat cheeks, the nose is straight and of equal 
width throughout its length, the nostrils are deeply set in, and there is a great dimple 
below the mouth. The brows roll down and heavily overshadow the outer corners of the 
eyes, while the temples are hollow and there is a prominent lump of flesh above the nose. 
The hair is not carved and must have been supplied in plaster. A better work of similar 
tendencies is the head of a bearded god at Alexandria? (Pl, XIX. 3), which ata first rlance 
achieves a fine impression of dignity and power, but strikes one as weak on more acquaint- 
ance. It has the overhanging brows and the thick nose, the morbidezsa and the careless 


' Herewass, no. 137; Arch Anz, 1891, 25 (druwing); Anwpr, Zeitecdr. of Minch, Alt.-ver., 1897, 1, 
Fig. $ (photo); a cast in Ashmolean. Found at Gluah, 

* fler, arch, xxv, 1894 0, Pla XVII-XVII1; Arch. Anz, 1894, 28, 10; Dacnn-BavckMaxn, aK, 

* Arch, Anz, 1918, 112 and Fig, 2. On the Lysippic influence, Afar, Studien, Part 7, 

‘ Collected by Scuauteen, Strena Helbigiona, 277, and Bildn, Aler. Cf. aale cat. Coll, Lam bros-Dattari, 
no. 354, PL XXXII, no. 317, PL EXXY, 

* Ath, Mitth., xxvi, 1901, 984. 

* Levy, Scrapis, Mev. de UAiat, des religions, 1013, 61 ; SETHE, Sarcpis, 14), Stylistioally it goes with the 
Dhonysus from the Thrasyllus Mon. (Ath, Mitth., mitt, 1586, Pl. VIIT); the copy to trust is the statue in 
Alexandria (Ath, Mitth., xxx1, 1906, Pls. VI, VII). 

* Rm. 12, no. 36; Baxcora, 208, Fig. 73; text to Bu.-Ba., 605, Fig. G6; Srx, J. H.S,, LM, 1922, 31, PA. L 
is Unaware that it isa replica of the Otrieoli Zeus and attributes to Bryaxis ; Povtany, (ofl. Catinow, 16 
(dealing with « copy from Gaza in Christiania Mua, }. 

* Rm. 12, no. 16; Heeccra, 191, Fig, 62. Found at Alexandriat By the courtesy of Dr. Breceia 1 ar 
enabled to publish this and other objects in his museum. 

* N.C.G, Cat, (Tilaeg, 1914 and 1925), no. 262a, ( Tillaeg) PL IV; Van, ScHMmpr, Gr,-Aegyptisk 
Terrakotter, Fig. 108, | 

™ Epean, Cat. Gr, Sculpture, no, 27447, 9 and PL IV; rok. Anz, 1901, 199, no, 6 and Fig, 2. 

M Mitnchner Jahrb. x, 1916/7, Laz, Fig. 3 (Sinvexrno). 

= Rm, 12, no, 37; Brecota, 203, 
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hair—all the stock elements of an “impressive” work of the school—but there is something 
feeble about those deep-set eyes and the half-open mouth, 

The straining after effect, with the consequent exaggeration and distortion of the 
features, can be dated to the early third century: the coins of Ptolemy I have it so markedly 
as to look like caricatures, There is a head in Thera’ which strongly resembles that on 
his coins, and as its provenance is a Ptolemaic building in an Egyptian protectorate there 
is every reason to accept the attribution, Unfortunately it is in very poor condition, and in 
point of fact the best portrait of him is on a plaster-cast from a plaque that belongs to the 
Memphis find which is now in Hildesheim? and is thereby dated to before 220. There is no 
reason to suppose that the plaque was modelled in his life-time, and it gave in fact an ideal 
representation, 

The original group of Aphrodite and the Triton can be stylistically connected, as Wace 
has shown, with the “Antioch” of Eutychides, which is probably of 296 nc, The Dresden 
copy" (PL XX) might be almost contemporary; a statuette in the Cairo Museum‘ seems 
to give a later version of the Aphrodite, who now has become a slim maiden with a quietly 
beantiful face, The Dresden figure is headless: the bedy is conventional and somewhat 
thick. The Triton too is sturdily built, though his muscles are slurred over: but the dis- 
proportionate width of the thighs is no doubt a muddle of the copyist’s. The face and 
neck have been drastically cleaned, though we can still see enough to make a description 
worth while. The forehead is Heshy and he has heavy brows overshadowing the outer corners 
of the eyes, while the inner corners are very deeply set (so that the place of the eyes is 
really suppled by shadow), also he has a down-turned mouth with prominent lips and a 
big dimple below, and fat cheeks into which the nose is sunk. 

A head of Alexander im the Alexandria Museum* (Pl, XXT) is flatter and more careless, 
but can be classed with the Triton, It is in fact an ideal work and does not claim to be a 
portrait, Por other specimens of semi-portraiture we can take a head in the Ny Carlsberg 
collection (Pl. XVII, 1) and another in the Louvre? (FI. XXII}, With these things one 
feels that the expression was specially assumed for the occasion. It was the fashion then 
throughout the Hellenistic world for a portrait to look strained and violent, but it shows up 
worse in Egypt than elsewhere becanse so often there is nothing in a head from Egypt 
except the expression. T mean that the facility of their impressionist technique had induced 
sculptors to neglect detail in their modelling and trust to the soft finish to conceal the fact 
that they had put no more work than they could help into the different parts of the face but 
merely made it up of various blank planes Compare one of these heads with the “Selencus” 


1 Thera, 1, 345, text fig. and Pl, 3 XT. 

* Arch, Anz, 1007, 368, Fig. 7; Denkm, d. Pelisoens Mus, Pigs. 66,57; Ruwexsoun, Helleniat, Silber 
gerit, no. 32, PL VL Cy, the other head, no, 12, PL X. The Louvre marble portrait is dismisand by 
Dickivs, JH78., Xxx1V, 1914, 205, in an article which assembles the supposed heads of early Ptolemies and 
deals fully with the question of facial resemblance. 

> Henkwann, no. 196; Wace, 2.8.4, rx, 1902/3, 221, Fig. 1; Dicnis, Hellenistic Sculpture, Fig. 25, 


Came from Alexandria, and I do not perceive that it differs at all from Graeco-§ ay ption work ; | have seen 


a torse found in the Delta which was of Polyclitan type but similar to the Dresden group in marble, surface 
‘ Cat. no. 3744, PL VI; Masrano, Guide dw Musée (1915), Fig. 89, Said to be from Alezandria, 
4 Ahm 12 no. 16a; Breoo, 191. Found in Alexandria, 
« N,C.G, Cat, no, 453 and Pl. XXXL; Aunpr-Br., Portr., 577, From Memphis. 
’ Cat. no, 3168; Watnerery, Gr, Scufp, and Modern Art, Pl. XXXIX. Boxer's cars, 
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bust at Naples', the original of which belonged to much the same period but to a different 
school, and the poverty of the Graeco-Egyptian head will be obvious. The “Seleucus” is done 
with great attention to all such details as the shape of the mouth, the ears, the furrows in 
the cheeks, and every bit of it is fall of meaning, whereas if the other head were found 
in fragments it would scarcely seem worth while to fit them up again, Especially noteworthy 
is the contrast in the eyes, the “ Seleucus” eyes so excellently accurate and life-like. and the 
other's quite empty of intelligence, mere spaces. But in marble with a high polish this kind 
of sculpture is fairly successful; I give as examples a small Alexander head® (PL XVIII, 3) 
which has a surface like melting wax, and that supreme piece of bad illusionist work, the 
Sieglin Head’, which is so designed as to require the minimum of modelling and that in 
straight lines. 

There is a queer little group of Bellerophon on Pegasus of which we have a headless. 
example in Alexandria’ (Pl, XX) and another (of barbarous execution) at Homs of 
Barbary"; a relief at Budapest" might go back to the same original. The head at Homs 
is indeterminate, but the general feel of the thing would incline one to put it in the 
“violent” period, and the drapery is consonant with such a dating, Further confirmation is 
afforded by a relief which von Bissing ascribes to the first decades of the third century, and 
Pagenstecher’ accepts as Early Hellenistic: as befits a conventional sepulchral subject the 
treatment is more conventional than in the Bellerophon (¢,, the mane is hogged instead of 
long and tangled), but the similarity is sufficient to make it reasonable to consider them 
contemporary. 

The faint Lionardo smile of fourth-century women gave place to 4 passionate intensity of 
gaze which finds its counterpart in the male heads we have discussed. Such female heads 
are numerous, especially in the Egyptian museums, but most of them are small and of poor 
workmanship, and hence unpublished*. The hair was usually supplied in stuceo *; they have 
a straight nose and a deep long dimple under a pouting mouth. The craftamen had a trick 
of tilting the head into some strained position in order to heighten the expression, which as 
a matter of fact often degenerated in their unskilful hands into one of more sulkiness. 
Similar sculpture appears to have been made in other Hellenistic countries (some heads are 
found in 8, Russia™), but the better kind of Egyptian work is unmistakable. A statuette of 
Aphrodite, in the Cairo Museum", gives us one of these passionate heads In conjunction with 


1 Guide, 200; Hekian, 68; Decariicn, Ant. Portr., Pl. 22, Pigs. 11, 15, 

* Alox, Mos. Rm. 12, Case B, no. 22; Scunemen, Hilda. Alar. Pl. U1 D, 2 (frou a cost), 

* SCHREIBER, op. cit, PL IDC; Beryourut, Derstellungen Alex, Wigan. 7, 8; B.S4., 2x1, 1914/6, 
PL IIT, 3, From Alexandria, I regret that I only know it from the photographs and am somewhat Vague 
a to the date of it, 

* Bm, 16, no, 32; Bueocta, 224; Arch. Anz, 1896, 93, Fig, 3. 

© Notiziario arch., 11, 192%, 81 and Fig. 10. 

* Arannl /fasstibay (1920), Rm, 11, no, 81, with plate at end, 

" Nebropolis, b and Fig. 2 Bought in Cairo, but the material is Aloxandrian stone, 

* For typical examples sea Jaérh, xxv, 1905, 63, Fig. 12: and the head from Lower Egypt, N.C.G, 
Cat. (Tillaey, 1914 and 1925), mo. 330, (Pilloeg) PL V1, also ill Vann, HMI, Grd og, Terend., Fig 195. 

* This habit of finishing things in stucco has been put down to a desire to econamiz in marble, which 
is not found in Lower Egypt and so waa naturally expensive there, But in most cases the quantity saved 
is infinitesimal, and the practice waa employed in other countries where inarble was abundant, It seems 
therefore to have been a device to save labour rather than material. 

" drch. Anc, 1013, 215, Figa 63, G4; 1914, 206, Fig. 1. 

HM Cat. no, 27458, PL VI: Budi, Comm.,.1897, 113, Fig. 1, From Koptoa, 
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a fleshy type of body. Another,a dindemed head of uncertain sex in Rostock’, goes back to 
the same original as a Helioa copied in the school of Aphrodisias. The finest of them all is 
a head of a goddess which was discovered in the Serapeum and is now in the Alexandria 
Museum* (Pl, XXI), I have mentioned the Naue Head as an example of what Graeco- 
Egyptian art was at its beginning; comparison with it will show how far the school had 
discarded its early ideals in the evolution of a new if eclectic type. If it were safe to judge 
by # single instance one might say that the new style did not come into vogue nntil 300, 
for we have a female statuette” which retains the calm and happy face, while its pose inclines 
to the pathetic, and its drapery resembles the “Antioch” in Budapest and the Themis of 
Khamnua, 

There is also a group in Alexandria* which has been interpreted as Queen Berenice I 
mourning for her daughter: if this were correct it would have been carved at about 238, 
But it might equally well be an ordinary sepulchral monument; in atyle and material 
(local nummulitic limestone) it is comparable to the stele of two Pisidian women" and other 
early Alexandrian grave-stones. The faces are in a damaged condition, but they seem to 
have been of much the same type as the Serapeum head, with coarse wide features. The 
date, judging by the grave-stones, should be somewhere around 238: there are moreover 
two painted stelae from Pagasae which have similar figures, and Arvanitopoullos says they 
belong epigraphically to the second half of the century; he is inclined to put one before 225 
and the other just after it. Another limestone funerary statue, a half-length female figure 
in the Egyptian collection at Athens’, is also paralleled on the Pagasae stelae, but its pro- 
truding eyes and blank features suggest that it might be later by a generation or two, 

The over-emotional ideals of this school were bound to be modified, A revolt Against 
the violent male type is already evidenced in the later coins of Ftolemy II* (284-247), 
With their help Edgar has identified a limestone statue in Cairo’ as a portrait of him. The 
surface is in a bad state, but the figure is evidently that of a king and the face is what 
might be expected in this reign: there is still plenty of strength there but the exaggerated 
masculinity of the older work is toned down. It is by no means a realistic portrait, in fact 
the treatment 1s analogous to that of the Cairo statuette of Heracles wearing the lion-skin 
as a hood, a “face of pronouncedly Hellenistic type with lumpy modelling™,” Dickins 
identifies the Louvre head called Soter as Ptolemy IL", and Edgar also recognizes him and 
his wife in two bronze statuettes in the British Museum", It is good enough stylistically: 

1 Arch. Anz., 1918, 114 and Fig. 3. ? Rm, 12, no, 20; Bumcora, 100, Fig. 24, 193, 

* Cairo Mus, Cat. no, 27464, Pl. VIL. Found at Memphis. 

* Brecora, 313, Pig. 196 : Journ, internat. numism., 1, 1898, Pl. 10; Mon, Piot, rv, 1800, 230, Pl XIX: 
CoLtianon, Statues faner., 187, Fig. 114. 

* Pron, Ath. Mitth, xxvi, 1901, 254, PL XVIII, 2. For other stelae see elaewhere in the same article. 

* Volo Mus, Cat, now. 20, 125, 

' Svononos, Jowrn. rifermat. nunuem., 1, 1898, 228, PL 1X, identifies as Berenice [1. 

* Especially those with heads of Soter and Berenice, and himeelf and Arsince, (BM. Cat, Prol., 
Pl. VII, 14; Svorowos, Miincen der Prof, 91, Pl. 14, dates them from 271 onwards.) 

” JAS, XXx10, 1013, 50, PL 1; better illustrated by Manrant, otis. urcd., m1, 1922, 14, Figs, 9-11. 
From Apliroditopolia. | 

Cat. no. 27445, PL OV. Found at Memphis, 

NSS, txxiv, 1914, 205, 297, Fig. 1; Decontx, dnt. Portrits, PL 22. 

OAS, xxv, 1908, 261, PL XVI, Pruner ( Sronzes de fo Coll, Fouquet, 30) doubts their repre. 
enting Ptolemies, which ia rather nncalled-for since the attributes are all in favour of this interpretation 
(ne Edgor says, fff 8, xxxtit, 1913, 52, nm. 4). 
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the eyes seem rather sharp, the male body is heavy and the other resembles those glazed 
vases, of Alexandrian manufacture and advanced third century date, which bear figures of 
queens in relief, It is probably the same king who appears on the “ Alexander Cameo” at 
Vienna*: somewhat of the heavy-brow mannerism survives, for both sexes, and his eye is 
deep-set; on the other hand the intensity of Soter's time is absent and a certain amount 
of blankness has crept in, The Petrograd cameo" I only know from photographs, and I hold 
no views regarding it, There is said too te be a marble head of Ptolemy II in the Sieglin 
Collection, but I do not know it. 

Of Ptolemy U1 there may be several portraits extant. The best is a colossal basalt head 
in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek*, an open-faced thing and pleasant after its Mussolimi pre- 
decessors. I have no faith in the clumsy little granite head in the Terme*, Breecia adds 
a head and a bust in Alexandria"; their wide eyes with sharply outlined upper lids and the 
breadth and general emptiness of the faces would suit the period. Ido not propoge to enter 
into the question of their resemblance; great latitude must be allowed as the average royal 
portrait was of course executed from memory and it is doubtful whether a canonical type 
existed for anybody except Soter, In the case of one of the plaster-casts in Hildesheim’ we 
have external evidence in favour of the identification. 

Iam inclined to pot the Young Warrior of the Alexandria Museum* at about this time. 
It isan attempt to achieve an animated expression without distorting the features: “the 
architectural effect of head and face is obtained by the use of straight lines,’ The bronze 
portrait of a lady in Boston* also finds its right place here (Pl. XXII). 

To a large extent the artistic movement that produced all these sculptures was a reaction 
to naturalism. The course of events may be observed on the coins, whose highest pitch of 
realistic portraiture is attained in the gold pieces struck by Ptolemy IV (221-203)"; the 
beginnings of the naturalistic school can be plaeed before 250 (on the strength of the coins 
of Ptolemy IT“) and by the last quarter of the century tt was fully developed. It favoured 
more pensive types of face than its contemporary, the realistic school of Pergamon™, For 


' Covany, Vases d reliefs, 500. 

© FURTWANGLER, (femmen, PL 53,1; Bernoviun, Dorstell, Aler,, 130, Pl. VIII 1. 

° Fortw., PL 53,2: Beaxoorcey, 124, PI, TX 1. 

* Anspt, Glypt., Pl 208; accepted as Ptolemy IT by Dicking, #.ALS., xxxrv, 1914, 207, Fig, 4. 3, 299. 

" PARES, Guida, no. M4; Arch, Anz, 1911, 164, Fig. 5, 

* Rm. 12, nos 15, ha; Barocas, 190, Fig. 67; English edn., Figs. 85-87, 

uy Runensonn, ffellensat. Silbergeriit, no. 14, PL X. From Memphis, The collection of caste was 
yathered during tli generation, unl a large proportion of the original silver-work was probably of con- 
temporary Egyptian make; 1f might be possible even to ascribe a number of pieces (bust-medallions) to 
one hand, perhaps that of the master of the shop. 

* Rm, 12, no. 18; Breceta, 102, Figs, 63, 64. The pupils are indicated, which in Egypt is not a proof 
of Roman date. | 

* Cat. no, 56; Faomnwen, Coll Tysskiewic: (Munich edn.), Pla, XXXXIU, XXXXIV; Coase, Senfpture 
in Amer., Fig. 160, From Memphis or near it. Photograph by Prof, Clarence Kennedy of Smith College: 
for the use of it and the views of the other two Boston heads I am indebted to Dr. Caskey and the Museum 
of Fine Arte 

i BLM. Cat, Ptol., PL AV; Svonosos, Minzen der Piol., Pla LXXV-LEXVII. 

i Svoronos, as I said above, dates the better coins from 271 onwards. 

m But terracuttacs found at Hadras give Pergamone types of Gauls and satyra (Breocta, 260, Figa, 120, 
121; Mon, Piot; xvut, 1910, PL VITT), and there is 4 sufficiently Pergamene- statuette of a satyr in Cairo, 
found in Egypt (fon. Piot, 76, Pig. 15; Raver, Mon, de Port ant. PL 85, no, 7), a3 well as the famous head 
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pure realism its masterpiece is a wonderful fragment in Alexandria, perhaps the portrait 
of Berenice II‘ (P|. XXII). I should like to remark on the presence here of a number of 
traditional devices of the Graeco-Egyptian sculptor, the wide face and thick cheeks which 
reveal no sigus of the bone beneath, the lack of detail except in the most significant features, 
the sketchiness of the less conspicuous parts of the hair. A characteristic of lute rather than 
sarly times is the prominence and sharpness of the upper eyelid. 

A pair of heads in Boston* (PL XXIV) have been rightly identified as Ptolemy TV anil 
his wife. The woman is interesting; the other is not a good piece of work, but it conveys a 
correct impression of the miserable man. The “Harpocrates” gem produced by Blum?’ does 
not look to meas though it resembled him, More supposed portraits, on a mould in Caire+ 
and on the relief of the “ Apotheosis of Homer*®”, have been sufficiently condemned by 
others, 

Senlpture in Egypt now begins to go downhill. Coins of Ptolemy V suggest that heads 
with vacant faces and wide yet carofully-modelled eyes should be put in the first half of the 
second century, e.g., the Naples bronze which used to be described us Ptolemy ITs, A head 
of a goddess in the Berlin Museum? may be taken as the corresponding female type., The 
eyes are large and blank, with the upper eyelid prominent, and are set far back from the 
nose; the mouth is pouting; nose and forehead run at different angles so that the profile is 
very unclassic; there is a notable lack of modelling in the face. Somewhat similar is a 
horned female head in Hildesheim' (PL XIX, 2) which has been compared to Damophon’s 
work. Here the face is heavy, the nose thick, the upper eyelid prominent; the lips are 
pushed out and the hollow beneath the mouth is so deep that the chin seems to stick out 
like a plum. The hair is sketehy and the ears have an unfinished appearance (especially 
the right), Perhaps a female head in the Warocqué Collection’ may belong to the same 
class: I cannot tell from the reproduction, 

A half-length funerary statue of » woman from Thera”, an Egyptian protectorate, has 
transparent drapery such as was invented towards the middle of the second century; from 
the stiffness of the pose one would put it before the Cleopatra at Delos, a work of 1388/7", 
if a Gwual which is rumoured to have come from either Thasoe or the Fayyim (Scunuman, Gallierkops ; 
Mon. Piot, 67, Pi. VIL; Dicxuxs, Hellen. Sculp., Fig, 6), 

' Rm. 13, no, 21; Brecota, 14, A related type occurs on a vem, FURTWANGLER, Ant. Gemimen, 
PL AAXI 20; XXXII 34. 

7 Cat, not 57,58: Dorina, Journ, internat. nwm., 11, 1900, 313, Pla. 15, 16+ found in Egypt, probably 
between Hadtra and Canopus. 

, BCH. Xxxix, 1915, 17. 

Suggested by Havana, fadresi., vii, 1906, 84; see Edgar's reply in the text vol., 27, 

* Tnokrns, /.A.8., xxxtv, 1914, 301; Hanser tries a new identification, Johresh., Viti, 1905, 85, with a 
cui of Alexander Bala, but Lippold rejects it, Rém. Mitth, xxxum, 1918, 77. 

" Heever, 73a; Wace, “4.8, xxv, 1905, 01, Pl. VII 1, says the style is late Grd cent ; Dickrws, 
JH S., XXxry, 1014, 206, points out that it does not resemble Ptol. IT; Terut, Froncefind won Gulab, 6h, 
bom pares com-portmaite of Ptol. Vand VI From Herculaneum, 

7X. Besehy., 1478. From Exypt. 

* Denka. d. Pelizacus Mus, no. 1776. Island marble: ht. 45om,: bought in Egypt. I am ouch 
indebted to the [hrector, Prof. Dre, Roeder, for allowing me to publish it, 





base, 
1 Nat, Mus, Athens. Kavvaptas, Cat, no, 740; Jadresh., 1, 1898, 4, Fig. 2; Conmianox, Statues finer, 
Fig. 190, Found with sepulchral inscription, C.L@., xm, 3, no, 873, 
M SCH, SEx1, 107, 415, Fig. 0; Conmraxon, op, eit. Fig, 158, 


* Cat. no. 161; Havsmn, Berliner philol, Wochenschrift, 1905, 70, From Memphis; made out of a column. 
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These half-length female figures appear to belong to the Egyptian sphere of influence, thus 
we have the Athens one from Egypt" (which may as well be contemporary with this as earlier) 
and others from Thera itself and Anaphe, Melos, and Cyrene*, 

For the last hundred years of Ptolemaic rule the coins are of no assistance, except in so 
far as they lead us to expect that there will be no seulpture of aesthetic value. The Greeks 
are now losing their sense of nationality; they give Egyptian names to their children, they 
intermarry with the natives, they adopt Egyptian designs for their votive offerings and 
their tombs’. It would be tiresome to deal at length with the art of such Levantine 
decadence. 

The great blankness of the face is the most distinctive feature of the Antoniades Head 
in the Alexandria Museum‘. A second century date is probable for a female head (? portrait 
of a queen) in Copenhagen®. It is also the most likely on various grounds for the Cairo 
Siren*. This strange figure is the only visible member of a monument which lies before the 
Serapeum at Memphis and consists of eleven statues of famous men and a group of animals 
and monstrous creatures of unknown import. They were dug up by Mariette, who took some 
very bad drawings of them and buried them again, with the exception of the Siren. He 
stated that they were covered with Greek graffiti, so it should be possible to determine the 
age of the monument if it were re-excavated. 

The so-called Ptolemy I of Copenhagen’ should probably come late in the second century. 
Milne thinks it might be Soter IT who reigned in Egypt 116-108 and 88-80, Among the 
better specimens of Late Hellenistic work are the alabaster head of Alexander in Cairo’, the 
bronze Apollo in the British Museum", and «a female head in Alexandria” (PL XTX, 1), which 
is chiefly remarkable for the elaborate ornamentation of the hair: it has the heads of a lion 
and bull to either side and wears a complicated crown with a crescent on top. 

In Ippel’s study" of the bronze statuettes from Kalyib (the stock of a country goldsmith 
a days journey from Memphis), he tries to date them at c. 200 8.0, or earlier on the gronnda 
that they show no Neo-Attic or archaistic tendencies and that they are often reminiscent 





1 Journ. ivfernat. wemiam., 1, 1698, Pl. 0. 

| Jafresa,, 1, 1558, 5. | 

1 Journal, 1022, 130; Pacessrecnen, Velropolis. It is interesting to know that a granite head in 
Egyptian style has bean discovered in Aegina harbour; it bears a hieroglyphic inscription of Ptolemy V1, 
and one wonders what it was doing there (Ath. Mitth., xn, 1887, 212, Pla. VU, VIIT; now in Nat. Mus. 
Athens}, The king may have had a liking for foreign arts, if it is troe that Tie ts the men represented on 
a semi-Parthian gem in Paris wearing the crown of Egypt. (ForrwAno.an, dat, Gemmen, Pl, XXXI 26; 
Lirrotn, Gemmen, Pl. LXX 5.) 

4 Bm. 12, Lge. case A, no, f; Basoota, 196, Fig. 66. 

é §8.0.G. Cat. (and Tillaeg, 1014 and 1935), no, 275, PL XX; Poulsen identifies tentatively ax one of 
the wives of Evergetes IT (127-117); or, he saya, she might be a peraonification of Africa. 

@ Cat. no. 27506, Pl. VITL; Masreno, (wide (1015), Fig, 80. Bull Comm., 1897, 123, and Cat., 28 n., 
for the evidence in fxvour of a second century dating. Witckes, Jahrb, xxa1, 1917, 149, gives a long 
discussion of the whole monument; for the date see 198,—Note that the eyes have the pupils marked, 

? W.C.G, Cat. (Tiliaey, 1914 inl 1925), wo. 4530, (7illeey) PL VOID; in the 1925 edn. Poulean Bays it 
represents the sane man aa the head of “Attalus 1" from Pergamon and genre sapoazary 
Thrace. Dicer, J78., xxxiv, 1014, 205, Fig. 2; Mitwe, J.H8, xxxvi, 1016, 98, n, 2; Any 
Portr., 853-4. 
© Cat. no, 27476, Pl. X. § Found among objects of the later Hellenistic period,” 

* Cat no. 828 ; Select Brones, PL XLT; Bonne, 61. From 2iftah, 
Rm. 12, no, 7; Barcota, 196—he believes it to be a queen represented as a goddess 
i Bronzefund v, Galjdh, 86, 
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of fourth-century art. [t may be pointed out that the archaistie and Neo-Attic styles were 
certainly not popular in Egypt and probably never existed there, and that the majority of 
the types represented in the heard als» occur in Romano-Egyptian terracottas', These 
terracottas have now been adequately studied* with the help of excavation results and it 1s 
known that the vast majority belong to Late Imperial times, although some few may be 
Hellenistic. There is a great and acknowledged difference in style between the bronzes and 
the plaster-casta from Memphis, the last of which are of ¢. 220, but the affinity of the bronzes 
and the terracottas leaps to the eye. In the face of this evidence I do not see how the 
Ralyib statuettes can be older than the end of the second century, Their principal valoe 
lies in the fact that they enable us to watch the transition from Hellenistic to Roman. 

I suppose it 1s essential that I should say something about the well-known statue of the 
Nile. The best copy of tt, the one in the Vatican, was found in an Istee sanctuary at Rome 
together with the Louvre figure of the Tiber*, The two river-gods are of unequal workman- 
ship, and if has accordingly been suggested that the Nile is « reproduction of an older 
Alexandrian statue and the Tiber a counterpart to it produced to order by a Roman seulptor. 
The reclining type of the deity exists in sculptures and coins, but a seated type is the only 
one which occurs in the Romano-Egyptian terracottas’, This god is seated too in the 
carvings of the Tazza Farnese®, which is probably a piece of second-century Ptolemaic work. 
Personifications were prevalent in Egypt wnder the Empire, but it is to be noted that none 
(except two Victoryes) is present among a large batch of clay-sealings from Edfu which 
Milne dates to ¢, 100 nc. This would incline one to believe that the Egyptian type of 
Hapi was the only image of the god until fairly late in the Ptolemaic period and the 
Hellenic representation then produced was a seated figure, The pictorial character of the 
Vatican statue is obvions, and it may well be that its orginal was a painting executed at 
a time when Italy took much interest in Egypt and Egyptian cults. The conception is 
sufficiently paralleled by the Tellus seene of Carthage and the Ara Pacis, and the view that 
we have to do with a purely Roman type hns much to commend it. 

A head in Egyptian headdress, now in the Palazzo dei Conservatori', has been identified 
as Berenice Ll (wherein it has shared the fate of most of the female heads supposed to be 
“ Alexundrian"), though why a portrait of a third-century queen should have been kept in 
a Roman temple it 1s difficult to understand. Hekler has since pointed out that the head- 
dress is more suitable tor Isis, and he and yon Bissing would label it accordingly as an Isis- 
Nekhbet-Aphrodite, or possibly as a Roman lady so represented. The Egyptian inspiration 
is evident: it is a marble imitation of a post-Pharaonie granite sculpture. A mould in 
Hildesheim" is remarkably like it, and the date is probably the beginning of the Empire. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to present the history of Hellenistic-Egyptian 
sculpture, from its beginning as the eclectic product of all the artistic currents of the fourth 

' #g, the Aphrodite Anadyomene, Eros and Payche, sphinx, bunch of grapes, anake, the various kinds 
of Bes, Isis and Harpocrates. The bust uf Aphrodite and Eros, no, #0, is paralleled by an early-looking 
terracotta protome which Tppel notes and illustrates, Fig. 15. 

4 Yann, Scumipt, Gr.-dey. Terrakottar; Wengen, Agagr. Terr. 

+ Bnoss-Br., 196 (Nile), 187 (Tiber). ' WenEn, 138, 

® Fuatwincurn, Awe. Glemmen, Pl LV. 

0 JAS, xxvi, 11, 87. One bears the cartouche of Ptolemy X, 

? Bull, Comm, 1807, 118, PL VU; Deuunter, Porte, PL a8: Heer 
Found in a sanctuary of Isis and Serapis at Kon, 

* Runessons, Helleniat. Silbergerdt, no. 05, PL XVIL 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x1. 


ER, Jahres, x1v 1811, 119 
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century, through its periods of passionate extravagance and subsequently of naturalism, 
to its decline, when conventionality is only relieved by painstaking workmanship, Later 
artistic movements in the country are semi-oriental; thus a revival in native sculpture 
occurred in the first century i.c., when some curious portraits were turned out under Graeco- 
Roman influence’. Hellenism was given new life by political changes introduced after the 
Roman conquest*, and accordingly there was an increase in the output of the Greek com- 
munities; they found expression not so much in copies of old masterpieces and in imperial 
portraits as in painted® or modelled representations of their dead, in ivories, and im those 
crude terracottas which were made in such numbers down to Coptic times. But the style 
of these things connects them with Asia rather than with Europe, and there is little of the 
Hellenic or Hellenistic apirit there, 


1 Mostly in Cairo (aee Cat.) and Munieh. Some can be dated by their hieroglyphic inscriptions. 


* Tnnts Bent, /ournal, 1922, 148. 
1 The painted portraits do not begin with Hadrian, as Petrie said, but in the first century aco. (Epaan, 


AS, MEV, 1G, 285). 
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THE CULT OF THE SUN AND THE CULT 
OF THE DEAD IN EGYPT 


During recent years Dr. Blackman has propounded a theory of the relationship between 
the sun-cult and the eult of the dead in Egypt that raises an issue of fundamental import- 
ance to all who are concerned with the history of early thought. Briefly stated his theory 
is this. He elaims that there was a predynastic Heliopolitan state which dominated the 
whole of Egypt—that, in fact, there was an united Egypt in predynastic times—and that 
the state cult waa that of the sun. The ruler of predynastic Heliopolis performed every 
morning certain rites in connection with the cult-statue of the sun-god, the chief element 
of the ritual being a lnstration. In later times this ritual toilet became part of the ordinary 
temple ritual throughout Egypt; it became of fundamental importance in the ritual of 
mummification, and it was observed on behalf of the king himself when he himself per- 
formed mtes connected with the sun-god or with his dead father. The solar ritual was, In 
fact, the kernel of all the temple and mortuary ritual of Egypt from the earliest times 
onward. As it is of extreme importance that the bases of this theory should be examined 
in the closest possible manner, | am offering some remarks in order that Dr. Blackman, and 
those who agree with him, notably Professor Peet, may have the opportunity of clearing up 
the situation. I do not propose to examine the problem in all its detail, nor shall I deal 
with the consequences, as concerns the general theary of thought, of the adoption or rejec- 
tion of Dr. Blackman’s theory. I shall confine myself to some of the more immediate issues 
that are raised by his various statementa, 

T have coupled Professor Peet with Dr. Blackman because he hus lately taken me severely 
to task on account of my “incursion” into Egyptology, and has examined my statements 
from the point of view of a “specialist.” In this criticiam Professor Peet made certain 
statements concerning matters that I assumed to be commonly accepted, and has argued in 
a direction contrary to other authorities in Egyptology. It is in the hope of clearing the 
situation that I have ventured in this article to indicate, in those instances which are 
germane to the main theme, the evidence in justification of certain statements to which 
Professor Peet objects.so vigorously. In a review of my small book on The Origin of Magic 
and Religion, in which he comments very vigorously on my views, Professor Poet rejects 
with vehemence certain statements concerned with the cult of Osiris that have a direet 
earing on the theory of Dr. Blackman which he so ardently champions, I assumed, contrary 
to Dr, Blackman, that the ritual of mummification, and not that of the sun-god, had provided 
the model for religious cults the world over, and that the ritual of the sun-cult was largely 
determined by that of Osiria'. I was, of course, well aware of the work of Dr Blackman, and 





t Tmayremark here that there ia alandant evidence for an under! ying unity of ritual throughout the warld, 
Cy, for instance, A. VAN GENNEP's Les rites de poxage, 1911, and A. M. Hocarr in The Ceylon Journal 
of Science, 1, 1924, Professor Peet ia a master of the non-syuitur. [ny common with all who have dealt with 
Egyptian religion I have coupled Osiris with muiamification. But apparently T am not allowed to doan by 
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at one time was inclined to believe with him that the practice of mummification had arisen 
in connection with a ritual ‘based on that of the sun-god, Ret. But in the end I followed 
Elliot Smith who, in his Evolution of the Dragon, seemed to me to have given a clear 
statement of the case when he said that “ Osiris was the prototype of all gods, his ritual 
was the basis of all religions ceremonial." I still hold that to be, with reservations, a anb- 
stantial statement of the truth. I added to the quotation from Elliot Smith: “The Egyptians 
claimed that all funerary cults originated with Osiris, that he gave them their religious 
doctrines, their rites, the rules for their sanctuaries and plans for their temples ” (op. ett., 34). 
Professor Peet objects strongly to this, and says “ No falser statements were ever made about 
Egypt.” He goes on to say that Elliot Smith and I “seem unaware of the existence of 
religious cults other than those of a funerary nature in which Osiris figures so prominently. 
They would do well to study some of Dr. Blackman’s latest work, based on the Egyptian 
texts, in which it is shown that the temple ritual throughout Egypt was almost wholly 
derived primarily from the cult of the sun-god, the Osirian element being mainly secondary'.” 

Before commenting further on these statements of Professor Peet, ] may perhaps be 
allowed to remark that it is curious of him to have accused Elliot Smith and myself of 
ignorance of the work of Dr, Blackman, when we have both made such extensive use of it. 
The reader will find that Elliot Smith has referred to Dr. Blackman's work on pp, 18, 20, 
28, 46, 48 and elsewhere in The Kvolution of the Dragon", which, in fact, was based primarily 
on Blackman's work, while T have made use of his researches in The Children of the Sun 
(pp. 179, 272, 434). Indeed, it is distinctly entertaining, as the author of a book entitled 
The Children of the Sun, to be accused of ignoring the sun-cult ! 

Having thus absolved both of us from the accusation of ignorance of the work of 
Dr. Blackman, I ean now proceed to explain why I made the statement that Professor Peet 
comments on so strictly—“No falser statements were ever made about Egypt"—why I said 
that the cults of Osiris had, in the opinion of the Egyptians, constituted the basis of other 
cults, Of course everyone makes mistakes, and I have never claimed immunity on that 
score. On the contrary, 1 deplore any slips that I may make, for they give those who do not 
agree with me, or do not wish to agree with me, the chance to ride off on side-issues. But 


my critic, He takes a sentence of mine, written when I was comparing Tammuz of Sumer and Osins of 
Egypt, extracts a phrase from it, and then proceeds to eriticize me with vigour, The sentence was ia 
follows: “The reason for this difference apparently lies in the fact that Osiria was, in Egypt, connected 
with mumunitication, « practice that certainly was invented by the Egyptians ; he is always represented as 
a innmmy, wheress Tammuz is never represented in art at all.” I take that to be an innocent, harmlesa 
sort of sentence, But not so Professor Peet. He says: “ Here is an instance of a fact which is true but not 
it the sense tn which Mr! Perry uses it, Osiris was only cumnected with mummification in the sense that 
he is represented in art ia A mummy, as were Ptah and Min, and he i+ represented as a mummy merely 
because he ta dead, The god who is specially connected with mummification is of course Anubis.” (p. 67.) 
L leave these quotations side by side without remark, for they are sufficient comment in themselves. It is 
news to me to hear that Min wis represented os a mummy, What is the evidence for this? Professor Peet's 
reference to Anubis reveals a confusion of thought, Anubis was the embalmer and not the embalmed, for 
no one familiar with the early texts can remain in doubt that Osiris waa the mummified king. 

| See this Jowraa/, 1924, pp. 63 seq. Professor Peet does not mince his words: “When Mr. Perry enters 
the feld of Egyptian religion he goes badly astray.” (p, 67.) I leave it to the reader to decide who has 
Fone aatmay. 

* It is simply amazing that. this work should have had so little influence on thought. Tn it Elliot Smith 
hat laid down the lines on which the investigation of early religions thought must proceed for many years. 
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usually take the precaution of covering myself, and in this case cun claim the protection 
of two Egyptologists, Maspero and Moret. I note that Professor Peet states that Dr. Black- 
mans work is "based on the Egyptian texts,” the inference presumably being that mine was 
not. Can it be that Professor Peet was not aware that my statement was nothing more or 
less than a literal translation of a sentence from Moret's work Dw caractére religieux de la 
royauté pharaonique (pp. 147-8)? This memoir is based on Egyptian texts, just as much as is 
that of Dr. Blackman, I may quote another text from the same uuthor's Le ritwel duculte 
divin journalier en Equypte : —" Apris avolr resume les rites extérieurs du culte, si nous tentons 
den définir Vidée générale, nows sommes invariablement ramenés A cette constation que le 
culte funéraire osirien a été en Egypte le prototype du culte de tous les étres divinisés ” 
(p. 221). In adopting this attitude Moret is simply following Maspero (Htwdes myth., 1, 
$1824), 

May I ask whether the indication of my authority makes Professor Peet any less likely 
to indulge in such strong language with regard to the cult of Osiris as he used when he 
evidently was under the impression that Elliot Smith and I were solely responsible for the 
statements he criticized ? Did he suddenly discover when reviewing my book that such a 
statement was false? Or if he had made the discovery already why didn’t he assail Maspero 
and Moret in terms similar to these used with regard to Elliot Smith and myself? I offer 
him the statement of Moret just quoted, and ask him if his comment still holds, whether 
“No falser statements were ever made about Egypt"? 

It is now time to inquire what are Dr, Blackman’s grounds for adopting this revolutionary 
attitude towards the problem of the development of ritual in Egypt. Dr. Blackman has put 
forward his work on the significance of the solar ritual in several places’, From them | 
select some quotations to show on what grounds aR SAG his conclusions, and why he 
believes that the solar ritual preceded that associated with mummifieation and Osiris. In 
the first place he says:—"A study of the texts that bear upon the subject has convinced 
me that lustrations in Ancient Egypt, whether undergone by the dead or the living, are 
closely connected with the Heliopolitan sun-cult. That the sun-worshipping priests of pre- 
dynastic Heliopolis played a great part in shaping the state religion of historic Egypt, has 
been indicated some years ago by Professor Kurt Sethe in that remarkable essay of his, Zur 
Altaegyptischen Sage vom Sonnenauge das in der Frenule war*.” Dr, Blackman therefore 
relies primarily on the authority of Sethe. He assumes with him that Heliopolis WAS, 11 
predynastic times, the capital of an united Egypt. Sethe bases his reasoning evidently 


upon the following evidence? ; 


(1) Heliopolis as the spiritual head of Egypt. 

(2) The great ennead headed by Ré‘, the daily new-born child of Nut and Geb, 

(3) Set of Ombos (Ballas) as a scamp and murderer of Osiris. 

(4) Horus and Set title. 

(5) The Nilometer. 

(6) The Calendar. 

Sethe presumably relies mainly on the Sothiec calendar, for he says “ Only in an united 

state, such as that of Heliopolis, could such a calendrical institution be possible.” He also 


1 7 forexample. “The Significance of Incense amd Libations in Funerary and Temple Ritual,” Zectsche. 
f. dg. Spr., 50, 1912: “The House of the Morning,” Jowreal, v, 1915: “Sacramental Ides and “ie 
in Ancient Egypt,” /ruc, Soe, Aihd, Arch, x, 1018, 

t Untersuchungen, ¥, 121 seq. 9 Zeitachy, f, dg. Spr, 44, 07, 20 i Siiel, 
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states that the Sothic calendar "must" have been invented at Heliopolis’, which makes it 
necessary at this point for me once again to break away from the main course of the 
discussion, in order to refer to another small matter between Professor Peet and myself. 

In his review Professor Peet takes me to task for speaking of the “ fact” that the Sothie 
calendar was invented at Heliopolis, These are his words. “'The astronomical evidence, if 
it is to be trusted, shows nothing more than that the calendar must have taken its mse 
somewhere about the 30th degree south (sic) latitude. There were doubtless several 
important early Egyptian towns within this limit, and Mr. Perry [does Professor Peet 
ignore Sethe?] selects Heliopolis merely because it suits his hypothesis and then proceeds 
to speak of the ‘fact’ that the solar calendar was invented there. It is no fact, but-a fancy 
of Mr. Perry’s, which may or may not be true, but which cannot be proved.” 

On my part Iam ready to admit that my words in The Origin of Mugie and Religion 
were somewhat too dogmatic, and I willingly consent to go back to the position I adopted 
in The Children of the Sun, where I said, that “itis probable that the calendar was invented 
at Heliopolis” (p. 441). It is all too easy, in writing a more or less summary description, to 
over-cmphasize a case. But when Sethe says that the invention ef the calendar must have 
taken place at Heliopolis, I feel that I am in very good company, in believing it to be, if 
not «a fact, at least a strong probability, especially as Meyer andl Borchardt are evidently of 
the same mind, Any reader of Professor Peet's review who is not acquainted with the faets, 
which certainly are somewhat technical, would think that I had read a book on Egypt, 
formed a theory to suit my beliefs, and then proceeded to manipulate the facts to suit it. 
He would not know that, in associating the Sothic calendar with Heliopolis, 1 was simply 
sires Meyer, Sethe and Borchardt, three Egyptologists of the first rank. It was thus 

“faney" of mine, and Professor Peet has no right to characterize it as such, for I give 
him eredit for being acquainted with the works in question, and do not for a moment 
imagine that he did it in ignorance of the facts. 

But the matter does not end there, Professor Peet accepts in full the conclusions of 
Dr. Blackman, and advises Elliot Smith and me to profit by them, But does Professor Peet 
realize what his whole-hearted advocacy of this point of view really means? It is certain 
that Dr. Blackman bases his position primarily on Sethe's hypothesis of a predynastiec 
Egypt under a Heliopolitan king. It is equally certain that this hypothesis involves that 
of the Heliopolitan origin of the Sothie calendar, which is strongly maintained by Sethe, 
and was used by me in the elaboration of my theory of the origin of the sun-cult, The 
matter is clear: Professor Peet accepts Dr. Blackman; therefore he accepts Sethe ; so pre- 
sumably he accepts the Heliopolitan origin of the Sothic calendar, for I know of no place 
where he has even discussed this matter, and so assume by implication that he accepts this 
theory. Why, therefore, does he reprove me for accepting the very theory that he himself 
accepts, or at least docs not take the trouble to challenge anti] T happen to accept if and 
make use of it? If he is not prepared to accept the Mehopolitan origin of the Sothie 
calendar—or at least to believe in it as extremely probable—why, if he considers the claim 
that the Sothic calendar originated at Heliopolis to be a “fancy,” does he not apply to 
Sethe the terms that he chooses to apply to myself when I reproduce Sethe's views? Why 
does he suddenly discover that something is wrong with the theory when I begin to make 
use of it to farther views that he evidently is extremely unwilling to accept, and will go to 


1 Cnuterauclhangen, Vv, ph aee 6, 
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any length to discredit? IT await an explanation of this extraordinary instance, which 
is similar to that of Moret and Maspero. 

With all due respect to Sethe, Dr. Blackman, Professor Peet and all those Egyptologists 
who are of the same opinion, maintain that the statements of Sethe do not constitute 
proof, or anything approaching proof, of a predynastic Heliopolitan hegemony. There is no 
reason whatever for believing that Heliopolis must have been « capital in order that the 
Sothie calendar, which I suppose with Sethe, Meyer and Borchardt, to have been invented 
there, could have spread over Egypt. None of Sethe's evidence seems to me to have any 
bearing whatever on the matter. It must be remembered that the available texts date 
from the Filth Dynasty at the earliest, and that therefore they may have been edited by 
the Hehopolitan priests, or by those who had aequired the solar theology, The evidence of 
Sethe affords no foundation for auch a theory. Perhaps Sethe can fortify his position, but, 
until he does so, his theory seems to me to be nothing more than speculation of the wildest 
character. Ii that be the case, the theory of Dr. Blackman falls to the ground at once. But 
instead of assuming the falsity of the theory, it is better to see how it enables Dr, Blackman 
to substantiate his views with regard to the sun-cult. 

What has Dr. Blackman to say in support of his theory of the origin of the solar ritual? 
Tt is not necessary to give a full aceount of the theory, for it must be well known to readers 
of this Journal. I shall simply select those topies on which it seems to me that farther light 
should be thrown. The first is as follows, Dr, Blackman says :-—" The priests of the Helio- 
politan sun-god Rét-Atum represented him as reborn every morning as the result of hia 
undergoing lustration, his lustrators being, according to one conception, the gods Horus 
and Thoth, The Pharaoh was regarded as the embodiment of the sun-god, a view that was 
doubtless held in the first instance about the predynastie king of Heliopolis. The Helio- 
politan king would also have been high-priest of the sun-god, and officiated, or was supposed 
to officiate, in the sun-temple every day’.” In another place he says: “Owing to the 
political predominance guined by Buto over Heliopolis in the predynastic age, Horus, 
originally the local god of Buto, came to be identified with the Sun-god, the local god of 
Heliopolis (SETHE, op. cit, 5). Sinee the king was regarded as the embodiment of Horus, 
he was also regarded as the embodiment of the Sun-god. The king would usually have 
been the son of the previous king and therefore the son of the embodiment of the Sun-ged. 
In course of time the notion naturally grew up that the king was the son of the actual 
Sun-god, and from the reign of Isesi of the Vth Dynasty tt found general acceptance?” 

I do not know what Dr. Blackman's authority for all these statements may be. Perhaps 
he can fully justify them. At the same time I feel a considerable difficulty in following his 
argument. He wishes to get from the predynastic times to those of the latter end of the 
Fifth Dynasty, when the kings, apparently for the first time, called themselves the Sons of 
the Sun, and were the embodiments of Horus, the son of the sun-god. The title of Horus 
was held by the early kings of Egypt, and it is fairly certain that the late predynastic kings 
of Upper and of Lower Egypt were also called “Horns” or “ Followers of Horus.” Since the 
king was, we are told, the embodiment of Horus from the earliest times, it is presumed that 
each king of the petty kingdoms of Egypt before it was wnited under one throne was himself 


' Indeed, Dr. Blackman hitmself states that the earliest texts at his disposal contain a mixture of archaic 
funerary rites, together with an admixture of “later” Heliopolitan solar ritea. (Journal, ¥, 1918, 160.) 
2 BuackMan, tbid., 153. ) Blackman, Proc. Soe. Hibl, Arod., x1, 1918, 60-1. 
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the embodiment of the god of the nome, or, at least, intimately associated with the god of 
the nome. Therefore the king of Heliopolis, if we accept Dr. Blackman’s hypothesis for 
a moment, was originally the embodiment of the sun-god, and he emphatically was not this 
after the end of the Fifth Dynasty, when, on the contrary, he was the son of the sun-god, 
Dr, Blackman was thus faced with a difficulty, He equated Horus to Re“Atum, the god of 
Heliopolis, who presumably, according to him, existed in predynastic times, and thus made 
the king the embodiment both of Horus and of Rét-Atum. But he had finally to make the 
king the son of the sun-god. This he does by the expedient of causing the people to look 
upon him as the son of his father, the embodiment of the sun-god, and thus to regard 
himself as the son of the sun-god. But what has happened to Horus in this case? He was 
equated to the sun-god: he was equated with the king until the end, How, if he was 
equated to the sun-god, could he change his status to that of son of the sun-god? It wall be 
remembered that the king of Egypt was also known as the son of the dead king, his father, 
who as dead king was equated with Osiris’. In this way it would be possible to work the 
transference, but Dr. Blackman obviously does not wish to introduce a factor which vitiates 
the whole of his reasoning. I therefore take it that there is some incongruity in the facts 
or in the reasoning, and shall await with interest Dr. Blackman’s solution of the puzzle. 

Other difficulties at. once loom up, The theory of Dr. Blackman demands a continuity 
in the conception of the Egyptian kingship from predynastic times to the begmmning of the 
Fifth Dynasty. He himself says as moch—* In course of time the notion gradually orew 
up that the king was the son of the actual Sun-god.” I should like to inquire what the 
evidence for this continuity is, for I for one have never heard of it. For instance, the royal 
tombs of the first four dynasties do not, to my knowledge, reveal any trace of the sun- 
cult, nor any hint of that connection between the king and the sun-god which isso vital 
a part of Dr. Blackman’s theory. The solar theology only appears in the pyramid tombs of 
the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties,and then it is in close connection with the Osirian theology, 
The mastaba tombs do not contain any mention of Ré‘, so far as I am aware, and these 
mastaba tombs represent the old régime before the coming of the pyramid tomb. 

lam aware that I must defend myself once again on this point. I have always assumed 
that the royal tombs of the first two dynasties were mastabas, that is, were provided with a 
superstructure above ground. Professor Peet contradicts this, “The royal tombs of the 
first dynasties were not mastabas, as he (Perry) would have us believe” (p. 68) That 
is emphatic enough. But Professor Peet evidently thought that he had better qualify this 


‘In The Origin of Magic and Heligion 1 make » statement concerning the king as Horus which has 
aroused Professor Peet to strong condemnation, I said “The coming into being of the practice of mummi- 
fication...caused the king of Eeypt to be regarded as Horna, the son of Osiria” Profesor Peet comments 
as follows :—“Tll-gotten gains never prosper, and one falee inferences has led to a second worse than itself 
[he refers to the remark that [ made aboot Osiris (see p. 192}]: there is no particle of evidence in reality 
to show that the conception of the king as Horas, a conception older than our first known mummies, was 
in any way depemtent on Osiris.” This comment is beside the point, | seid that the king became Horus, 
aon of Ontris, On the showing of Dr. Hackman, whom Professor Peet follows so closely, the king was in the 
beginning Horus, whe was identified with the sun-god. In later times the king, again a4 Horus, was the 
son of a god. As | have suggested, this might well have come about when the king was looked upon aa the 
son of Osiris, who had to maintain the fiuwerary cults connected with bis dead father. It was in thia con- 
nection that I aaid that the king assumed the stetus of Horus son of Osiris. He obviously could not have 
played that part prior to the elaboration of the rites of mummification. Professor Poet seems very fond of 
extracting & plirase from ite context, and then taking au irrelevant comment on it, 
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dogmatic statement, so he concludes his sentence aa fullows—" Or, if they were, the mmastaba 
portion has been so completely swept away that no archaeologist has ever claimed its 
existence.” Onee again, in this case, Professor Peet is fathering on to me a view that is 
not mine. He states that no archaeologist had claimed that the early royal tombs were 
tastabas. In that he is completely wrong, for Dr. Reisner, in his work on The Early 
Dynastic Cemeteries of Nagu-ed-Der (p. 5), has made this claim, and has backed it up with 
solid reasoning. At the end of a long disenssion of the evidence, he says, “In view of these 
considerations, it seems extremely probable that the royal tombs at Abydos were covered 
with superstructures, probably of mud-brick.” Seeing that many early dynastic graves of 
nobles at Nag’ ed-Dér were mastabas, and that they were erected within sight of the royal 
tombs of Abydos, it is reasonable to accept this conclusion as justified. Otherwise we should 
have a reform in tomb building beginning with the nobles and finally being copied by the 
royal family, a phenomenon completely at variance with the rule in this matter, which is 
that innovations began with the ruling group and were imitated by the lower orders of the 
community. So, even in default of the support of Dr. Reisner, I should still believe that 
the royal tombs of the first two dynasties were mastabas, simply because the tombs of the 
nobles were mastabas. Professor Peet cannot play fast and loose with facts, and deny what 
is in accordance with well-established general principles. To deny what follows from the 
forms of nobles’ tombs is to reject such a general principle’, 

Since these early tombs contain, so far as I am aware, no hint of a relationship between 
the king and the sun-god, such as is claimed by Dr. Blackman, but, on the contrary, are 
full of ample evidence of Osirian ideas, it js evident that there is a lactina in his exposition 
to be filled up. Some evidence must be fortheoming that the king was at-some time. or 
other in the early dynastic period regarded as the embodiment of the sun-god, and the 
reason why he ceased for some centuries so to be regarded must be explained. What. ts 
more, it 1s known that those High Priests of Heliopolis during the Fourth Dynasty whose 
names are known, were royal princes whose names did not contain that of the sun-god Ree, 
so that there is no reason for connecting thei with the sun-god at all, 

It is possible to go still further, and to draw attention to the remarkuble story of the 
fatherhood of the sun-god, which is told in connection with Khufu of the Fourth T ynasty. 
This story is well known, It was predicted that the kings of the Fifth Dynasty would 
be the Sons of the Sun, born of the wife of the high priest of Heliopolis. We know that 
with the coming of the Fifth Dynasty the kings included the name of Rét, the sun-god. in 
their protocols, and that the eighth king of the dynasty, Zedkeré“Isesi, called himself Son 
of the Sun, a title henceforward borne by the kings of Egypt. If, as Dr. Blackman claims, 
the king of Egypt was already associated with the sun-god, in that he was his embodiment, 
what is the meaning to be assigned to this strange story? There is no hint here of any idea 
of the king having previously been regarded as the son of the sun-god: it is in connection 
with Osiris that the king is looked upon as-a son. Dr. Blackman’s scheme conflicts with 
this doctrine of solar theogamy, henceforth so characteristic a feature of the Children of the 
Sun throughout Egyptian history. 

In the first four dynasties of united Egypt, therefore, there is, so faras 1 am aware, nO 


! Professor Peet remarks : “I am bound to any that [ have often a difficulty in recognizing Egypt of Old 
Kingtom times in the garb in which Mr. Perry has dressed her np.” Lf Profoasor Peet chooses to ignore the 
opinions of recognized authority, 1 do not see that he has any cause of complaint when I accept those 
opinions, It ia no fault of mine if Professor Peet chooses to turn Egyptology upside down, 
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mention of any direct connection between the king and the sun. Certainly the king does not 
seem to be the sun-god’s embodiment. In the early royal tombs, which persisted as those 
of the nobles during the Pyramid Avge, there is no trace of the solar theology, the ideas being 
all “ Osirian "+ only in the pyramids themselves are solar ideas to be found. Only one possi- 

hility oceurs to me of a solar connection before the time of the Fifth Dynasty, and I have 
already stressed this point in The Children of the Sun, namely, that several kings of the 
Third and Fourth Dynasties and one king of the Second Dynasty, had names compounded 
with that of Re¢. Moreover pyramid building began in the Third Dynasty. Thus the 
possibility of solar influence can be pushed back to the Second Dynasty, but simply in the 
matter of royal names and tombs. I do not know of any other evidence bearing on this 
point. It is remarkable that royal names should include that of Re at a time when the 
solar type of monument, the pyramid, was being built. It all suggests a great forward 
movernment of the solar theology of Heliopolis that culminated in the Fifth Dynasty, when 
the Heliopolitan ideas triumphed, and the king henceforth was Son of the Sun. It suggests, 
therefore, that the solar theology was intruding on an older body of belief—that centred 
round Osiris—and was working toward the culmination at the beginning of the Fifth 
Dynasty, when the solar cult became the state eult, in my opinion, for the first time. 

Tt is not necessary to examine Dr. Blackman’'s work on ritual in detail. He deals mainly 
with the lustrations, libations and fumigations that form the chief features of the cere- 
monial animation of statues, whether of gods or men. It is evidently possible to argue that 
transference took place either way, from the god to the king or from the king to the god. 
The process may have begun with the animation of the statue of the god or of the king, 
for the ceremonies in both cases are practically identical, a fact that has been brought out 
clearly by Dr. Blackman. Moreover, the officiant himself went through the same process of 
toilet, which adds still further to the force of Dr. Blackman’s arguments concerning the 
underlying unity of the ceremonial. There are, however, at least two pomts where his 
thesis of the priority of the solar ritual seems to be in danger of breaking down, I shall 
refer bnefly to them, 

In the first case the ceremonial toilet of the god’s statue consisted, we are told, of 
lustrations and fumigations, Why it should be thought that the ceremonial toilet was the 
fundamental conception at the back of the animation ceremony is not revealed by Dr. 
Blackman. What is more, it would seem that some other conceptions were at work. For 
instance, in one place Dr, Blackman states that the aim of the ritual connected with the 
body of a dead man is to restore the fluids and odours of the livi img. “ The general meaning 
of these passages is quite clear, The corpse of the deceased is dry and shrivelled. To 
revivify it the vital fluids that have exuded from it must be restored, for not till then will 
life return and the heart beat again. This, as these texts show, was believed to be accom- 
plished by offering libations to the accompaniment of incantations” (Zeitschr.. dg. Spr., 
40,71). That means to say, the ceremonial toilet of the statue of the sun-god was adapted 
ta the body of a dead king, with the aim of restoring him te life. The sun-god was supposed 
to die each might and to be reborn with the aid of these ceremonies. Out of the ceremonial 
toilet of the dead arose, so Dr. Blackman would assure us, the practice of mummification, 
But how comes it that the body of the sun-god was itself supposed to be dry and shrivelled 
*and needing its moisture restored to it” (ied. 73)? Is that a transferenee from the 
Osirian ritual of mummification, connected with the dead king, or is it the original idea 
connected with the sun-god! If the latter, it is indeed remarkable that the ideas asso- 
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aiated with the sun-god are those which inevitably would be associated with a dead baedy, 
all dry and shrivelled. Surely it is easier to believe that the ceremonial associated with 
the statue of the sun-god was based on the ritual of mummifieation, which arises out of 
natural phenomena, than to believe that the Egyptians imagined their sun-god to die each 
night and to be reborn by exactly the same processes as were used for the practice of 
tiummification? But we can go further than that, with the aid of Dr, Blackman himself 
For has he not shown that the libations offered to the body of the dead king in the first 
place consisted of the products of decomposition? In support of this he quotes several 
texts that leave no room to doubt of their meaning, of which I reproduce a few here, 
“These thy libations, Osiris? These thy libations O Unas, which have come forth before 
thy son, which have come forth before Horus, I have come I have brought to thee the 
Horus-eye that thy heart may be cool possessing it......1 offer thee the moisture that has 
issued from thee, that thy heart may not be still possessing it......0 Mernere, thy water, 
thy libation, the great flood that issued from thee......0 Osiris Pepy I offer to thee these 
thy libations, in thy name of Pr-m-(bh, I offer to thee natron (ntr) that thou mayest be 
divine. Thy mother Nut has caused thee to be a god unto thy enemy in the name of ‘God.’ 
I offer thee the moisture that has issued from thee'.” 

Later on the fluids that issued from the body become identified with the water of the 
Nile, the flood that issued from Osiris. “The offering of libations, Thy water belongs to 
thee, thy food belongs to thee, the fluid that issued from the god, the exudation that issued 
from Osiris” (idid., TO). That is to say, if we are to follow Dr, Blackman, the ceremonial 
toilet of the statue of the sun-god in predynastic times included libations of water. Then 
came the application to the living, and to the dead, with the subsequent development 
of the ritual of mummification, based on the solar toilet, and, like it, Intended to convey 
life. In the course of this development the products of putrefaction of the dead became 
substituted for the water of life. But finally a further transition was made back to the 
lustration by water, In addition, it was believed that the body of the sun-god was dry and 
shrivelled just like a corpse, and had to be revivified. So evidently ideas of death and re- 
birth ran through the ceremonial toilet of the statue of the sun-god, Surely this is an 
AMAZING sequence of events? We are asked to believe that the ceremonial toilet of the 
sun-god in some marvellous way anticipated the ceremony of animation of the dead body 
of the king and also of his portrait statue, We are not told why the sun-god should be 
supposed to be subjected to this ritual toilet. It simply happens, Evidently it is not 
thought worth while to consider whether the whole process may not have worked the other 
way round, that it began with the attempts to reanimate the dead and then was transferred 
to the statue of the sun-god himself. Otherwise how are we to explain the obvious fact, 
imsisted upon by Dr. Blackman himself, that, in the case of the dead king, the offering of 
the products of putrefaction preceded the offering of libations?. The sequence of events is 
almost inconceivable, Moreover, I should like to inquire what evidence Dr. Blackman has 
of the existence of statues of the sun-god in those early times that might be animated? It 
is probable that animation of life-size portrait statues of the dead arose in conjunction 
with mummification, perhaps as late as the Fifth Dynasty*, Can Dr, Blackman or Professor 
Peet give us any hint of evidence of statues of gods in earlier days that were in temples 
and the objects of ritual performances such as are described by Dr, Blackman? It certaimly 

| Zeiteche, § dg. Spr, WO, 69-70, Cf also Proc, Soc, Bibl, Arok., XL, 55, (4, 

* Although there is some reason to believe that this practice was in vorue in the Third Dynasty, 
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is true that these ritual performances took place in the Fifth Dynasty and later, but 
it would be interesting to know what evidence there is concerning earlier times. More- 
over, it is of crucial importance to the Blackman-Pect theory that the existence of these 
statues be established. You cannot perform the toilet of a statue that does not exist! So 
far as | am aware there were no such statues prior to the Pyramid Age, with the exception 
of the enigmatical statues of Min of Coptos. On the other hand, if it be assumed that the 
toilet of the statue of the sun-god came after the invention of mummification wrth its 
attendant practices, all is clear and simple. For the natural presentation to the dead body 
of the products of putrefaction would be transformed, tnder the influence of logical theories 
of the Egyptians concerning the animating powers of water‘, into libations, and then, 
when the statue of the sun-god was subjected to a like ritual, water would naturally be 
used", In that way all ts clear, but the contrary theory raises hosts of difficulties, some of 
which appear to me to be prictically insuperable, thongh perhaps Dr, Blackman can show 
the way out of the maze. 

I suggest that if we reject the leading of Dr. Blackman and Professor Peet and follow 
the lead of Maspero, Sethe and Reisner, we shall be guiding our steps along the true path 
of development of religious thought in Egypt. The ritual practices of lustration began in 
connection with the cult of the dead, and were intensified in the ritual of mummifica- 
tion associated with Orisis. The solar ideas were elaborated by the priests of Heliopolis 
at some unknown date, and they gradually permeated the religious thought of the ruling 
group during the early dynasties, At the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty the solar cult 
for the first time became the state cult of Egypt, and was so until the end. In the 
Pyramid Texts we have the expression of this cult at its point of greatest influence 
The Heliopolitan priests had “solurised" the old Osirian cult of the dead and were tem- 
porarily triumphant. But their triumph did not persist. Slowly but surely the older, more 
“natural,” ideas associated with death asserted themselves, and Osiris gradually regained 
the position from which he had been displaced temporarily by the sun-god. So far as I am 
aware there is nothing to be said against this view. It does not demand the use of statues 
of the sun-god in predynastic times; it aceounts for the distinction between the iriserip- 
tions in mastabas and pyramids; it accounts for the king a4 son of the god; it accounts 
for the idea that the body of the sun-god was like that of the dead: it accounts for all 
details. The theory of Dr, Blackman, on the other hand, is founded on a very doubtful 
hypothesis of Sethe, and it meets with difficulties at every turn. It explains nothing, and 
no attempt has been male, either by Dr, Blackman, or by Professor Poet, who so confidently 
uivises Elliot Smith and myself to follow Dr. Blackman, to discuss the difficulties that it 
raises, 

' Cf. Eviror Sarr, The Evolution of the Dragan, 

* According to Blackman (Journal, v, 168, 161, 163), “libation” was a modification of “lustration 
logically there seems to be no essential difference between the two practices. 
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OSIRIS OR THE SUN-GOD? A REPLY TO MR. PERRY 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Lirr. 


T have been asked to write an answer to Mr, Perry's very interesting paper which 
appears in this volume of the Journal. Owing to pressure of other work I have not been 
able to make this answer as detailed and systematic as I should like it to be; but I hope 
that what I have to say in reply to some of his more important statements will suffice 
to show that Mr. Perry's efforts to disprove my theory—and it is only a theory—of the 
origin of the Ancient Egyptian temple liturgy and kindred rites have miscarried. 

L think it will be noticed by any one who cares to make a careful study of my articles on 
Egyptian temple and funerary ceremonies, that Mr. Perry 1s inclined to twist round and 
misinterpret statements of mine, especially on pp, 198-9, where he criticizes what I have 
said on the subject of lustrations and libations. 

The whole trouble with Mr. Perry is, I feel sure, that he is out to prove a theory that is 
very dear to his heart, is indeed almost a religion with him, namely that all organized cults 
are derived from the cult of the dead Egyptian king, that Osiris in fact was the first “ god,” 
and that before the eult of the dead king and Ostris had been instituted, there was nothing 
which can be regarded aa institutional religion and organized temple worship. 

I do not feel myself hampered by any such prejudice. If 1 thought that Mr, Perry's theory 
was correct and that it was the best solution of the problems connected with the origin 
of the rites in question, I should accept it gladly. Asa matter of fact I myself originally 
inclined to the view that the Egyptian temple liturgy, the rite of the House of the Morning, 
the rite of Opening the Mouth of a statue, and the other kindred rites, were all Osirian 
in origin. It was not till I had immersed myself in these studies and tried, for a long time 
in vain, to work out their connection, that I found that the solution of the whole question 
as to why they are all so similar fundamentally lay in the fact that they are all ultimately 
based upon the ceremonial toilet of the Helopolitan king and the supposed daily matutinal 
ablutions of the sun-god. 

First let me reply to Mr, Perry's remarks about Monsieur Moret's interesting book, Du 
caractére religiewr de la royauté pharaonique, a book that I have no hesitation in saying 
has been of great service to myself in my work on Egyptian religious ceremonial, But 
suggestive and useful though it is to scholars who have a sound working knowledge of the 
Egyptian language and are thoronghly conversant with Egyptian religious texts, it is 
dangerons for those who do not possess such an equipment. As Dr. Kees has shown 
both in his Opfertanz des dgyptischen Kdmigs and elsewhere, Monsieur Moret, in his inter- 
pretations of Egyptian texts and representations, 1s inclined to let his sometimes too vivid 
imagination run away with him. 

Cn p 195 Mr. Perry maintains “that the statemonta of Sethe do not constitute proof, or 
anything approaching proof, of a predynastic Heliopolitan hegemony, There is no reason 
whatever for believing that Heliopolis must have been a capital.........None of Sethe's 
evidence seems to me to have any bearing whatever on the matter,” 
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Here I feel that Mr. Perry’s lack of knowledge of the language and of Egyptian texts in 
general stands him in bad stead. As Sethe has shown’, Atum of Hehopolis was known as 
“Lord of the Two Lands of Heliopolis” and as such wore the crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. Similarly Ptah of Memphis, the capital during the Old Kingdom, was " King of 
the Two Lands,” Harshef of Herakleopolis Magna, the capital during the Ninth and Tenth 
Dynasties, was “ King of the Two Lands, Ruler of the Lands,” and Amenré‘ of Thebes, the. 
capital during the Imperial Age, was “ King of Gods, Ruler of the Ennead.” This designa- 
tion of the sun-god, and the undeniable position of Heliopolis as the intellectual and 
spiritual centre of the whole country, can only be accounted for by that city having once 
been a capital’. Other important evidence in support of this claim is also addueed by Sethe*. 

Here let me state that against Professor Peet (as quoted by Mr. Perry), T still hold to 
the view that the Calendar originated at Heliopolis, though I fail to see that, even if that 
view had to be abandoned, the disproval of a predynastic hegemony of Heliopolis would 
necessarily follow; there is too much other evidence in favour of the theory. One piece of 
such evidence is comparatively new. On the top line of the recto of the recently discovered 
fragment, of the Palermo Stone seven predynastic kings are shown whose crowns are still 
visible. Of these the first, second, and seventh, wear the crown of Upper Egypt, the third 
that of Lower Egypt, but the fourth, fifth, and sixth, all wear the double crown, indicating 
a union of both lands before Menes*. 

May I also point ont that important evidence that the temple liturgy (with which the 
rite of the House of the Morning, the Opening of the Mouth of statues, and the funerary 
liturgy ete. are so intimately connected) and the temple cult-accessories are fundamentally 
solar, is to be found in my article “ Worship (Egyptian),” in Hastinas, Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethies, x1, TTT? 

On p. 196 Mr. Perry, if 1 understand him rightly, makes the surprising statement 
that the Pharach was emphatically not the embodiment of the sun-god after the end 
of the Fifth Dynasty. Bot the truth is that though he was assigned the title “Son of 
Ret” towards the end of that Dynasty, the Pharaoh still continued to be regarded as the 
embodiment of the sun-god and was indeed spoken of and addressed as such throughout 
Egyptian history *! | 

1 Unierauchungen, ¥, 5, n. 6. 

3 Serne, #eifeckr. ¥. dy. Spr. 44, 26. ? Jbid,, and sea also Untermohungen, ibid. 

+ Journal, m1, 144-145, 

‘ The following passage from Eewan’s Handboot of Egyptian Religion, English transl, 37, might well 
be quoted here -—“The king ia described as the sun-god on earth, his palace is the horizon ; when he shows 
himself Ae arises, when he dies Ae sets, Thus he wears as his diadem the fire-spitting serpent, which the 
sun-god hears on his forehead, and which destroys his enemies.” 

Accordingly, when Ammenemes I died it is enid that the god entered Ais Aorison (Sinuhe, R, 6). 
Amdsis I ia the tage (\> \ \\ {) of He whom Ae (Ret) hath fashioned (Crbwneen, tv, 14). Tuth- 
mésia ITT is spoken of as appearing as king in the ship of millions of years (the aun-god's boat) as occupant 
of the seat of Atum like Rat (hid, 201), Aimenrtt, the sun-god, is represented as saying to Hatshepsut 
Welcome, welcome, in pecee, beloved daughter of my body,......my diving image upon earth (ftid., 279}. In 
another inacription Hatshepsut is designated the daughter of Aman af Ais boiy,...... the qood gudcless mighty 
of arm, the likeness of Amenrét, his living image wpon earth (Ibid., 275), and she is similarly called fis (ie. 
Rea) living dmage on one of ber obelisks at Karnalk (Jia, 362). It ia said of Horembeb, Ae is a god, the bing 
of gods,......ha is Re, his body va the nun (DOmumen, Hist, Inschry ii, xe, 154), On the Kuban Stela, 
lines 17 and 18, we find it said of Ramesses IL, Jf thow mayest to the water “Come upom the mowndain,” the 
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Mr. Perry’s difficulty in accepting this lies in the fact that he does not make sufficient 
allowance for the characteristic inconsistency and lack of logic of the Egyptians in all 
matters appertaining to their religion, Egyptian religious texts are full of inconsistencies 
and contradictions, Thus in the Pyramid Texts, to which Mr, Perry often refers, the dead 
king is at one time the sun-god's son and at another time is identified with that divinity, 
or is even spoken of as stronger than het! 

Another equally astonishing statement 1s made on p. 196, namely “the royal tombs of 
the first: four dynasties do not, to my knowledge, reveal any trace of the sun-cult, nor any 
hint of that connection between the king and the sun-god which is so vital a part of 
Dr. Blackman’s theory.” But Neter-khet (= Zoser!) of the Third Dynasty, Snefru, and 
almost certainly all the kings of the Fourth Dynasty, were each buried beneath a pyramid, 
which was the emblem of the sun-god, or rather one of his manifestations, for, as we read 
in the Pyramid Texts, Thou (i.e, the sun-god) didst appear as the benben (pyramidion) in 
the House of the Phoenw (the sun-temple) im Heliopolis, Tt is hardly likely that the 
Pharaoh would be thus closely associated with the sun-god after death, if he were not 
equally associated with him in his life-time. In this connection it might be pointed out 
that Kheops’ pyramid was named “Horizon,” than which no more emphatically solar 
designation could be found ! 

Tt should be pointed out, moreover, that not only all the kings of the Fourth Dynasty 
except Séris (S#irw)and Kheops bear solar names, but also several of the kings of the Third 
Dynasty. The name of the second king of that dynasty, Nebka, is possibly solar, for the 
possession of a ka or kas was essentially a characteristic of Ré¢ the sun-god (GarbINER, Proc. 
Soc. Biblical Archaeoloyy, xxxvu, 257 ff.). Neter-khet, the third king, the builder of the 


famous step-pyramid at Sakkarah, had certainly a solar name, vic. — The fourth king 
again is named Nebkeré‘, and Snefru, the last king of the dynasty, has the throne-name of 
Neb-métet, Lord of Right, which is beyond question solar; his pyramid, too, is called 
= \ h€, distinctly a solar designation, for the verb ACy means “to rise,” “appear,” used 


primarily of the sun, then of the king, the sun's embodiment, and of divinities equated 
with the sun, 

Other connections of the kings of the Third and Fourth Dynasties with the Hehopolitan 
sin-cult may here be noted. Snefro’s eldest son, Kanefer, was superintendent of his pyramid 


flood comes forth speedily after thine utterance, even os thou art Het in body, Khepri ia fis true form, Thow 
art the living likeness of thy futher Atwin of Heliopolis; Authoritative Utterance ia tn thy mouth, Uncder- 
atinding t# tn thy heart, the place of thy tongue ia the shrine of Meet (right and truth personified as a 
goddess), the god sitz on thy Nips. It should here be pomted out that Authoritative Utterance (Aw) and 
Understanding (Si?) are attributes of the sun-god, personified as divinities, and are intimately associated 
with him (Ganprven, Proc, Sor, Bildioal Archaeology, xxxvi1, 43 ff), they are in fret thos gods who are iu 
the presence of fiet (Navinwe, Todteniweh, Ch. 17, line 30), Understanding agein is he who i on the right 
Acnd of Ae€ (fhid., Ch. 174), Also when the sage Ipuwer addresses his feeble sovereign (probably one of 
the weak Pharaohs of the Seventh or Eighth Dynasty), he says reproachfolly to him, Authoritative Utter 
nee, Understanding, and Might are with thee (im thy capacity of king and therefore embodiment of the 
qun-god oh darth), bet confusion is inet thou putter throughout the land (Ganpinnn, Admenitions, 12, 
12-13). It ts not surprising, therefore, in view of all this, that the Pharaoh's subjects were called upon to 
give dime praise Fike fet (Urisenaion, tv, 2), 

' On this see Baeasren, Mevefopment of Kefigion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 122-120, 

= Pyr., 3 Woe. 
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Kha and also Chief of the Seers of Heliopolis, Le. high priest of the Heliopolitan sun- 
Another king's son, ReChotpe, whose parent s name is not given, but who must, ih 
to Professor Griffith, have lived in the reign of Snefru or at the latest in that of Kheops, 
was also a high priest of Két of Heliopolis’, as was likewise Merb, a superintendent of all 
the works of the king and a prophet (hm ntr) of Kheops*. It might also be noted that 
two Superintendents of the Two Pyramids (called) Khat of Snefru, a father and his son, 
bear respectively the solar names Dunaré and “Enkhma‘re®*, 

But two kings of the Second Dynasty also bore names compounded with Re’, Reneb 
and Karé® (or Neferkeré®), Though the tomb of Khasekhemni, the last king of the dynasty, 
is at Abydos, there are indications that this line of kings had associations with the region 
of Heliopolis and with the Hehopolitan sun-cenlt apart from the fact that two bore solar 
names. There are grounds for supposing that the tomb of Metepsekhemui and that of 
Re‘neb were situated at Sakkarah® Also, Kaiechés the second king of the dynasty (supposed 
to be the same person as Re‘neb) established, according to Manetho, the worship of the 
Apis bull at Memphis and the Mnevis bull at Heliopolis*, We can thus trace the association 
of the Egyptian kings with the sun-cult back to the Second Dynasty. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the sun-eult was now just beginning to exercise an influence on the state 
religion, but rather that owmg to the Thinite kings having, for political reasons, to make 
their official residence on the dividing line between the northern and southern kingdoms, 
the sun-cult began once more to gain that religious and political ascendancy which it 
seems to have lost when the Thinite kings first acquired control of Lower Egypt and still 
regarded This (Abydos) as their capital. 

Cither possible evidence of a close connection between the Second Dynasty Pharachs 
and the stin-eult is to be found in an inscription on the very early squatting granite 
statue in the Cairo Museum, Here in front of the names of the first three kings of the 
dynasty is depicted what looks very much like a rough carving of a heron (the phoenix) 
seated on a pyramidion®, At first I was inclined to regard the bird's perch as a pole sup- 
ported by props, such as is to be seen, for instance, in the relief from the funerary temple 
of Amenophis I* But in that and similar representations the pole projects some way above 
the props. If my suggestion is correct, it is another important link, for the pyramid, as we 
have seen, and of course also the phoenix, are intimately connected with the Heliopolitan 
sun-cult. 

Ome of the First Dynasty entries on the Palermo Stone, which refers to a pool attached 
to the temple of Marshef at Herakleopolis Magna, may also have some bearing on the point 
at issue, for the two pools belonging to this temple were, according to the Book of the Dead, 
closely associated with the sun-god’, . 


! Egyptian Stelae in the Britiah Masewm, 1, PL 4. | poses a collation of this inscription by Mr N. de 
G. Davies. 7 Pernr, Medem, 37, Pls. X, XTI—XYV. 
> Luvstia, Dendwedler, n, Pl. 22¢; Aegypt. Inachy, ana den binigl. Myscen aw Bertin, 1, 100, ‘The title 


ahbiuld undoubtedly reac Gee J i. | being a mistake in both Lepsius’ and Schiifer's copy of the 
inscription, and indeed there is a pencilled marginal pote to that effect in my copy of L, D., made by a 


previcus owner. 
* Masrano, Memoares Jus. Archeol. Franc. dw Caire, 1, 1K). 
© Perms, A AMistory of Egypt, 1 (tenth edition), 29 f 
8 Op, cit. 3; The Cambridge Ancient History, i, 274. * Muade dgyptien, 1, 12 and Pl. XII, 
* Journal, 1v, Pl. TV. * BiackMan, Proc, Soe. fill, Arch, x0, 891; see aleo Aer, Trev. xxx0x, 75, 


~~ 
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What grounds has Mr. Perry for saying, as he does on p, 197, that the royal tombs at 
Abydos “are full of ample evidence of Osirian ideas”? So fur as I can discover neither the 
name nor any representation of that god occurs on any object found in the royal tombs of 
the first two dynasties, and it might be pointed out that the old mortuary god of Abydos 
was in edrly times not Osiris but Annbis!; also, as will be seen below, a record of the 
making of a statue of Anubis was actually found in the tomb of CAha, a king of the First 
Dynasty. 

On pp. 197f Mr, Perry again asserts that “in the first four dynasties of united Egypt...... 
there is, so far as Tam aware, no mention of any direct connection between the king and 
the sun. Certainly the king does not seem to be the sun-god’s embodiment, In the 
early royal tombs, which persisted as those of the nobles during the Pyramid Age, there is 
no trace of the solar theology, the ideas being all ' Osirian’: only in the pyramids them- 
selves are solar ideas to be found.” He then proceeds to admit that pyramid building 
began in the Third Dynasty and that the solar names of kings can be traced back to the 
Second Dynasty. But he adds, “the possibility of solar influence can be pushed back to 
the Second Dynasty...simply in the matter of royal names and tombs,” This is surely a 
very important admission! As I have pointed out, the fact that the king was buried 
beneath a pyramid, the embodiment or manifestation of the sun-god, only shows how 
closely the king must have been associated with that god, indeed suggesta that he was 
even then regarded as the god's embodiment. 

Now for the nssertion that there are no mstances of solar theology in the tombs of 
nobles during the Pyramid Age, but that the ideas expressed there are all Osirian. 

Nobles of the early Pyramid Age with solar names have already been mentioned on 
p. 204. As has been pointed out by Breasted* and myself", righteousness and truth are in 
the first mstance associated with the sun-god, who is the god of righteousness and truth 
par excellence. He is said to “live on righteousness,” and Méet, Righteousness personified 
as a goddess, is his daughter‘. The fact that there were priests of Méet, anyhow as early 
us the first half of the Fifth Dynasty", points to the antiquity of this belief. | 

Again there is but little doubt that the “great god" by whom the nobles of the 
Pyramid Age, as far back as the Fourth Dynasty“, assert that they are “ honoured,” tmzh, 
is the sun-god', and as late as the Sixth Dynasty the “ great god" by whom they expected 
to be judged after death was still Ree and not Osiris’, who only usurped this position during 
the First Intermediate Period”, 

Osiris, on the other hand, does not figure in any way in the tombs of the nobles and 


1 Mevea, Anleckr, 7. dg. Spr. 41, 97 if. * flevelopment, 166-176. 
wise my article “ Rightoowmess (Egyptian)" in Hasrines, Encyclopaedia of Keligin and Ethies, x1, 
ai iB 

'‘ GARDINER in op. cit., x, 791. 

* Ptahshepses, who was born under Mykerinos and was still living in the reign of Neuserre’, is the 
earliest holder of that priestly office known to ma, 

° Fg. Leraws, Deabwiiler, 1, ih; Uriwnden, 1, 8. 

1 See Pyr, § 760c. 

* BREASTED, op. cit., 17042 When a certain Meni of the time of Mykerinos says :— By the crocodile at 
Acne im the water, the serpent at Aim on land, Aim who shall ao augit to dorm this tomb! J have never done 
aught to darn dim, God shall decide (between wa), tho god he mentions is undoubtedly the aun -rodd 
( Urbuncden, 1, 23). | 

0 BREASTED, op. cif. 176. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 
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high officials until the latter half of the Fifth Dynasty, when his name begins to appear in 
the itp dy néwt formula, but only then as secondary to Anubis. Until that time Anubis, 
not Osiris, was the funerary god, and he appears as sach in the tomb of the Third Dynasty 
official Methen. 

Accordingly in the private tombs of the Pyramid Age we do not find the solar theology 
ousting Osirian ideas, but rather we see Osiris beginning to appear on the scenes as a 
funerary god during the latter half of the Fifth Dynasty, and finally during the First 
Intermediate Period becoming the god of the dead par excellence. 

From his statements on pp. 198 f., Mr. Perry seems to have got a wrong conception of 
what I wished to express in my articles dealing with Ancient Egyptian religious cere- 
monies, that is to say in my articles published after the one on incense and libations m 
Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr., 47°. 

As ean be seen in my article in Vol. xu of the Proceedings of the Somety af Biblical 
Archaeology and elsewhere, it ia remarkable how closely the sun-god is associated with 
washing and purity. Everybody and everything approaching him or brought into close 
contact with him must be“ clean” or had to undergo purification. Thus the king, during 
his life-time, had to be washed in an adjunct of the temple (originally the Heliopolitan 
sun-temple), ealled the “House of the Morning,” before he could enter the actual temple 
at dawn to officiate. When he was dead he had to be washed before he could enter the 
aun-god's kingdom. 

The sun-god himself was supposed to wash every morning before he appeared above the 
horizon, and there were sacred pools, actual or mythical, where these lustrations were 
supposed to be performed. 

According to a very old conception, the sun-god was reborn every morning from the womb 
of the sky-gorddess, a conception originally quite distinct from, and doubtless much more 
ancient than, the idea that he daily underwent lustration at dawn. But owimg to the asso- 
ciation of these two conceptions, the theory arose that the god was born as a result of being 
washed*, Such a theory was particularly liable to arise in a country like Egypt, where life 
and the production of life are so obviously associated with water, and where the lack of 
water meana certain death. 

As has been stated, the king underwent lustration before he could officiate in the sun- 
temple, later in any temple. Since he was the embodiment of the sun-god, the idea naturally 
arose that he was reborn? as the result of lustration, like his divine prototype. The king 
was not only washed in the “ House of the Morning,” but was subjected also to an elabo- 

| For the sake of scholars who care to examine more closely the evidence for aud against Mr. Perrys 
and my theories, I herewith give a list of these articles :— 

“Some notes on the Ancient Egyptian Practice of: Washing the Dead,” Journal, ¥, 1I7f; “ The House 
of the Morning,” ¢hid., 14872; “On the Position of Women in the Ancient Egyptian Hierarchy,” ibid, vil, 
Sf: “Tha Rite of Opening the Mouth in Ancient Egypt and Babylonia,” ibid, x, 47 1 ; “Sacramental 
Ideas ond Usages in Ancient Egypt. 1. Lustrations and the Holiopolitan Sun-God,” Proce. Soe, Bill, Arch, 
xt, 87, 85 ©; “C1. Osirian Lustrations,” Ree, Traw,, xxix, 44ff; “Purification (Egyptian), in 
Hastixos, Kneyolopasdia of Religion and Ethics, x, 476 fh ; “ Righteousness (Evyptian)," ibid, xt, 702 3 
“Worship (Egyptian)," dbid., 1, 776; “The Sequence of Episodes in the Egyptian Daily Temple 
Liturgy,” Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1018-10, 26 ff 

? The Pyramid Texts are full of allusions to this theory. 

? An old lustration formula used in the Osiris Mysteries at Edfu, Philee, and Denderah, identifies the 
water with the primaeval ocean, out of which the sun-god wae born in the first instance, and speaks of it 
aii“ giving birth to the king like Ret every day” (Joxxen, Die Stundenmachen tn den Osirummyaterien, OF ), 
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rate toilet. He was fumigated with incense, his mouth was cleansed with natron, he was 
anointed, clothed, crowned, and giver his insignia of office, and then seems to have been 
presented with a repast. 

A word on the “House of the Morning.” In view of the evidence brought together m 
the article bearing that name in Journal, v, 148 ff, it can hardly be denied that the 
“House of the Morning” is anything else than a toilet-chamber, originally the chamber 
where the Heliopolitan king's toilet was performed before he entered the sun-temple at 
dawn—hence its name “ House of the Morning.” 

The image of the Heliopolitan sun-god would also have been washed every morning in 
imitation of the washing which the god was supposed to undergo in the sacred pool. But 
the sun-god, owing to his close association with the king, was himself regarded as a king, 
the prototype in fact of all Egyptian kings. Naturally, therefore, the same toilet ceremonies 
were performed for him as for the Pharach, and the ideas about the god and the Pharaoh 
and the ceremonies performed on their behalf, acted and reacted on one another. 

Owing to the mystical virtue of the Iustral water and the value ascribed to the cere- 
monial teilet ceremonies as a whole, the same rite, with certain special additions, was 
employed to animate a statue, originally a statue of the sun-god and his embodiment 
the Pharaoh, later any statue or image. This rite was performed at dawn, as we learn from 
the biographical mscription of Khentemsemti', which speaks of that person as being great 
hin in the House of Gold (the sculptor’s workshop) when the god (the god whose statue was 
to be animated) is born in the early morning (m nhp)*. 

It is significant that the place where the Opening of the Mouth was performed could 
also be designated the “ House of the Mornmg*.” 

As we have already seen, it was believed that the dead king could not enter the realms 
of the sun-god unless he was “clean.” Accordingly, before he was buried, he underwent 
exactly the same purification as that daily undergone by him, when alive, in the “ House of 
the Morning,’ or as nearly similar as was possible. As a result of this lustration the dead 
king was thought not only to be purified but to be reborn, The place in the embalmer's 
establishment where this purification took place might also, it would seem, be called the 
“House of the Morning’,” ¢z., it too was given the same name as the ancient Pharaoh's 
toilet room, 

Finally the directions for the celebration of the funerary liturgy in the tomb of Peta- 
mendpe are preceded by the following line of text : “ Formula: the House of the Morni rey, wihert 
the offering table requires", the purifying of the banquet-table for the ka......of Petamendpe",” 
Thus a recognition of the fact that the purificatory ceremonies in the funerary liturgy were 
derived from the corresponding ceremonies in the royal toilet is preserved even in funerary 
inscriptions of the Saite period’, 

When the Osiris cult beeame the powerful factor in the state religion that we see it to 
have been in the Fifth Dynasty, and the dead king was identified with Osiris, its influence 
was not confined to the funerary liturgy, but it affected all the related rites as well. 

| Journal, ¥, Lob. 
* The fact that this rite was performed “in the early morning,” ie. at dawn, shows that it was easen- 


tially o solar and not an Osirian rite, Osiris having nothing whatever to do with the aun-riae | 

2 Journal, v, Lay, 

4 See Journal, ¥, 148, Lai. * See Gunn, ap, Exuninacs, Haragek, 21. * Journal, ¥, 162. 

hs All this forma an effective reply to what Mr. Perry has to aayon pp. 198f about the ceremonial royal 
toilet and its connection with the temple liturgy and kindred rites, 
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The Pharaoh, as we have seen, was regarded not only as the embodiment, but also as 
the son, of the sun-god. Owing to the political influence of the Helopolitan god and his 
eal, other important Egyptian gods were identified with him by their priests in order to 
enhance their prestige. The king was thus regarded as the son of these gods also, and 
finally was looked upon as the son of all Egyptian divinities male and female, Now the 
living king was Horus, and Horus, according to the Osiris myth, was the son of Osiris 
Under the influence of the Osiris myth the relationship of the king with any god or godideen 
was conceived of as that of Horns with Osiris, and so every divinity was treated as an 
Osiris for cult: purposes, and for that matter every object of a enlt, whether a person or an 
image. Thus the temple-liturgy and all the kindred rites were completely Osirianised. But, 
as I have pomted out in my article “ Worship (Egyptian)” in Hastinos, Eneyclopacdia of 
Religion and Ethics, xu, TTT, Egyptian worship and all its accessories arv plainly Hellio- 
politan m origin. 

The idea of the king being the son of all divinities is obviously a result of solar and not 
Osirian influence. The great local gods were as a rule not funerary divinities, and accord- 
ingly it was not with Osirs that they were identified but Re‘, of whom the king was the 
aon", 

What I have been trying to maintain in my articles—a point that Mr. Perry does not 
seem to grasp, judging from what he says on p, 1%8—is that the formulae recited at the 
performance of what were originally solar rites and in no way concerned with restoring 
moisture to a dead and shrivelled corpse, were, owing to the enormous influence exercised 
by the Osiris-Horus myth on the imaginations of the Egyptians, very largely or completely 
Osirianised, the external forms of the rites, however, remaining unchanged or practically 
unchanged. Thus all the lustration- and libation-formulae, which identify the water with 
putrescence and exudations from the corpse, are Osirian, replacing the older solar formulae, 
of which examples, however, survived, and were in use even as late as Graeco-Roman times, 

On p. 199 Mr. Perry remarks that “it is probable that animation of life-size 
portrait statues of the dead arose in conjunction with mmummification, perhaps as late as 
the Fifth Dynasty. Can Dr. Blackman or Professor Peet give us any hint of evidence of 
statues of gods in earlier days that were in temples and the objects of ritual performances 
such as are degeribed by Dr. Blackman ?...Moreover 1¢ is of crucial importance to the 
Blackman-Peet theory that the existence of these statues be established. You cannot 
perform the toilet of a statue that does not exist! So far as | am aware there were no such 
statues prior to the Pyramid Age, with the exception of the enigmatical statues of Min of 
Coptos. On the other hand, if it be assumed that the toilet of the statue of the sun-god 
came after the invention of mummification with its attendant practices, all is clear and 
simple.” 

Unfortunately for Mr. Perry the Palermo Stone records the making of statues of divini- 
ties* atas enrly a date as the First Dynasty. The earliest statue thus recorded is one of 
Anubis (not of Osiris be it noted !), Other statues are also recorded on this monument as 
having been fashioned by the orders of kings of the First Dynasty, viz. a statue of the 
goddess J3mt4, statues of the “Two Children of the King of Lower Egypt*," a statue of 


1 A point to be noted too (and this goes against Mr. Perry's theory), is that Re¢ was never equated with 
4 See Gardiner's remark in Jowrnel, 1, 145, 
> Scnaren, Ain Bruchasticl altiigyptischer Annalen, 1. + Fhe, i. * Hind., 16 and note, 
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Min’, another statue of Anubis', a statue of the god Sed*, and of the goddesses Seshat 
and Mafdet*. It is not until we come to the Second Dynasty that the Palermo Stone 
records the fashioning of the statue of a king’, though of course it must be remembered 
that only a fragment of this once larze monument survives. 

Also tablets found by Petrie at Abydos reeord the making of statues of divinities during 
the reign of “Aha of the First Dynasty", these divinities being Anubis, [my-wt, and a 
hawk-god. 

As has already been pointed out, Osiris does not appear in the private tombs till the 
latter part of the Fifth Dynasty, by which time, judging from the Pyramid Texts’, his cult 
was more and more influencing the funerary ideas and beliefs of the governing classes. 
Yet in the Third Dynasty tomb of Methen the rite of Opening the Mouth is both men- 
tioned, and depicted as taking place, and this long before there seems to have been any 
connection between the dead nobles and Osiris! On the other hand there is evidence 
direct, and indirect that the sun-cult was exercising a great influence on the governing 
lasses both then and earlier. The Opening of the Mouth of the statue of Methen was 
therefore probably performed in what I maintain waa its original, t+, solar form. 

Again both the making and the Opening of the Mouth of a statue of Horus of the Gods, 
a solar divinity mentioned in the Pyramid Texts, are recorded on a fragment of an annals- 
tablet, similar to the Palermo Stone, the entry apparently belonging to the reign of Kheops 
of the Fourth Dynasty". 

As stated in footnote 7, the earliest version we possess of the Pyramid Texts dates 
from the very end of the Fifth Dynasty, by which time the funerary liturgy was entirely 
dominated by Osirian ideas, and of course also Osiris figures very prominently in many 
of the other “utterances” comprising this great compilation; during the Sixth Dynasty 
we see the texts being more and more Osirianised at the hands of the priestly editors, 

As it was not till the latter half of the Fifth Dynasty that Osiris begins to appear in 
the private tombs at Gizah and Sakkdrah—the very time when the Osirianisation of the 
funerary liturgy of the Pharaohs seems to have begun to take place—we can only suppose 
that all this was a new development in Egyptian religious thought; at any rate it is clear 
that the Osiris myth had not previously exercised any great influence upon the court and 
upon the state religion. 

This is apparently also the conclusion to which Dr, Roeder came, after studying the 
great mass of maternal that he had collected for his article “ Usire” in Roscuer’'s Lexikon, 
for he says (p. 126, Lieferung 92/93):—“ Die Verbreitung des Osiris wurde gefirdert, als 
er und seine Familie in die Neunheit von Heliopolis aufrenommen war.” 


L dhrd., 17. ® fluid, 17. 5 flied, 21. 

‘ Jind., 21, S Jind, 27 and see Serue, /owrnal, t, 235 ff. 

6 Pera, Roi! Tombs, 1, Pla, IT, X, XL 

7 ‘The earliest version of these texte that we possess is that found in the pyramid of King Unas, the 
last: king of the Fifth Dynasty. 

® GARDINER, Journal, TH. 145. 
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PHILOLOGICAL NOTES 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Lrrr, 


l. A Purther Note on the Word = Q— ile , el-r hwy, 
in Papyrus Lansing, verso, 1, 9, 


In his description of the estate which the young senibe Wenemdyamiin says he would 
like his tutor Nebme%etrénakht to possess, occurs the following passage :—" Many stalls are 


in ite confines and a cattle-farm (7) for the kine. + pas, ed Se! S ile 
: +e e¥A “ oe ‘i = ROS" There are many goata, capering kids, 


and many lowing oxen” (Pap, Lansing, verso, 1, 9), 


As Erman points ont im O.2.Z., 1995, 5. the word k?-r3-§w, in view of the determinative 
2, mist mean to “skip,” “danee,” or the like, adding that the way the word is written 


shows that it is foreign. He suggests, therefore, that it corresponds to the Hebrew iy, 
galas, which is also associated with goats in two verses of the Song af Solomon (ch. rv, v, 1, 
ch. VI, v.5) In the Authorised Version the passage in either verse is rendered “Thy hair 
is as a flock of goats that appear’ from mount Gilead,” andin the Septuagint tplyapd cov 
ag ayia: Tay alyar al arecadup@nocay dra too T adaaé, “Thy hair is ag flocks of the 
goats which were revealed from Gilead.” 

Budde (see Buppr, BERTHOLET, WILDEBOER. Die fiiaf Megillot, Freiburg, 1498, p. 20) 
comments on this passage as follows :—"The individual waves of the loosened looks are eom- 
pared to the individual animals of the dusky herd ; also their movement is included. With 
this agrees 293 = in late Hebrew ‘to bubble,’ ‘foam up,’ of boiling water.” He would, there- 
fore, it is to be presumed, translate the passage “ Thy hair is as a flock of goats that surges 
up from mount Gilead,” 

The Hebrew word galas only occurs twice in the Bible, namely in the two above-quoted 
passages, though it apparently occurs not uncommonly in late Hebrew texts with the 
wready stated meaning “boil, bubble up.” As gulaé seems to be the sume word as the 
Egyptian Av+?-éw, and as it is also like E-r3dw associated with goats, Erman suggests 
that if likewise should be rendered “ dance,” “ skip," or “ leap,” which is quite obviously the 
meaning of the Egyptian word, - 

According to him, therefore, the passage is to be translated » “ Thy hatr is as a herd of 
goats that skip from mount Gilead.” 

When I transeribed and read through Papyrus Lansing shortly after the appearance of 


' The Hevised Version translates “that lit along the side of mount Gilead,” with “or Appar on mount 
Gilead" in the margin. | | 


tl 
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the great British Museum publication’, and some considerable time before Erman's note 
came out in O.L4., 1 myself, directly [ encountered — ‘les, put it down as a 


Canaanite loan-word and equated it with the Ambic ¥«3) “to dance,” the Egyptian word 
v-ht-sw showing metathesis of rand &. I discussed the matter with Professor Langdon, 
who informed me that the same verb for “to dance” oecurs in Babylonian in the form 

Professor Langdon entirely concurred with my equation rabitu, (23), kf-r?-dw, but for 
that very reason he was at first melined to doubt the possibility of Erman’s equation 
k-r?-dw, galas, as it 1s difficult, he said, to account for the Arabic Go and Babylonian t 
being represented by in Hebrew, the Hebrew # always representing the Babylonian $ and 
Arabic .»~. His note, here appended, which contains his considered conclusions, seems 
satisfactorily to remove these objections : 

“The Arabie rakag, ‘to dance,’ is certainly connected with the Babylonian rahvitu, ‘ to 
danee,’ generally written rakddu, for Babylonian frequently reduces the emphatic surds to 
the corresponding unemphatic sonants, as k>g. Undoubtedly the original Semitic word is 
rabet, as in Babylonian. The Arabic rafog is an example of the forward influence of the 
liquid r upon the dorsal-alveolar surd ¢, changing it to the palatal dorsal surd 4, a species 
of partial dissimilation ; for s, a palatal spirant, is farther from the phonetic position of r, 
an alveolar liquid, than f, a dorsal alveolar. This influence of r causing a change of t > is 
illustrated by rafan, Arabic and Syriac, ‘to murmur, > rasen, Babylonian; kafar, ‘to 
bind,’ > taser, Babylonian; and Hebrew riif, ‘to run, > ris, secondary form m Hebrew. 

“The Egyptian --r-sw is, [ suppose, an example of metathesis followed by a reduction 
of the surd emphatic & to velar surd &, a process common in Babylonian. [f,as Dr. Blackman 
asserts, it 1s a loan-word in Egyptian, the # would be represented both in Babylonian and 
Hebrew by # In that case it should be borrowed from a pre-Hebrew Canaanite word 
kered, if T understand the principles of Egyptian transcriptions of Semitic words correctly. 

“Now late Hebrew galas does seem to bear the same meanings as the Arabic rakag and 
Babylonian rafa?, rated, the original Semitic rakat becoming karat by metathesis of & 
and r. The change &>g9 may be explained by dissimilation of the two emphatic letters 
k—t in this word, producing karat and then garat by partial assimilation of surd & to 
sonant r. Assuming a medial form garat, a spontaneous sound-change galat is easily 
explained by comparison with many such changes in words having a dental or velar sound 
as Babylonian birku > bilkw, ‘knee’; attarah > attalah, ‘1 will journey’; wttakkaru > 
uttakhalu, ‘they are hostile’; edir > edil,* he was sorrowful.’ It is probable that the final t 
was palatalised, when the form still retained the letter r, that is garat > garad > gala; but 
to cause this palatalisation a following vowel a or 1 would be necessary, garata, garatt, and 
the change may have come about in some inflected form of the verb which had one of these 
yowels at the end, 

“ By assuming a Semitic root rabas, the Arabic rakag could be readily explained by 
partial progressive assimilation of emphatics. This by metathesis would be karad in 
Canaanitish-Hebrew, and gal would follow normally. But then the Babylonian rakatu. 
rokadu, would be completely unaccountable.” aes 

It is to be noted that the Arabic ..a3j, rakas, according to Hava, Arabic-English 
Dictionary, p. 246, means “to dance,” * ticker,” ferment” (of wine), and “ prance" (of a 

| Bupa, Facaimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, soeond series, Pls, XV-XXX. 
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horse). The meaning of galag in late Hebrew, “ boil up,” “ bubble wp,” coincides, of course, 
with the secondary meaning of U5), "ferment," and is probably also secondary, the primary 
meaning “dance,” “leap,” “skip” (that is to say, if Erman’s interpretation is correct) being 
preserved only in the two passages in the Song of Solomon. 

The material put together here will, I hope, be thonght to show beyond doubt that the 


Egyptian word RH '{e9 )) is a Canaanite loan-word, whose Arabic and Babylonian 


equivalents are .23, and raketu, and also to afford good ground for supposing that it has 
an equivalent in Hebrew in the word galad, the primary meaning of which is “dance,” 
“leap,” or “skip,” and the secondary “ boil up,” “ bubble up. 


2. A Note on the Word — | {3 Ycox nitw in Papyrus Westoar, 5, 15 foll. 


One of the tales preserved in the famous Papyrus Westrar relates how one day King 
Sneferu, by way of a diversion, was rowed about a pleasure-pool or lake by a party of 
beautiful maidens. “They rowed to and fro,” we are told, “and the heart of his majesty 
was glad at seeing them rowing, Then one who was at the steering-oar (7?) got caught (// 
in ber side-lock, and a nidw of new turquoise fell into the war, and she became silent*® and 
ceased rowing’, and her side! became silent and ceased rowing,” 

The word niéw has always somewhat puzzled scholars, and it seems to occur nowhere 
apart from this and subsequent passages in the Tule of King Sneferu and Dadam‘onkh, 
Erman in his recently published Literatur der Aegypter, 68, merely renders the word by 
“Schmuck,” stating in a footnote that “some special, to ub unknown, obyen of adornment 
is meant,” and that “it probably got eaught in her hair with the oar.” Maspero, however, 
in his Popular Stories of Ancient Egypt, English transl. 1915, 28, renders the word by 
“fish,” explaining in a footnote that he so translates the word because of the fish- 
determinative, and expressing the opinion that it is “a talisman in the shape of a fish, to 
which the Ancients, the Romans and Greeks, as well as the Eastern nations, attributed all 
sorts of marvellous virtues” As we shall see, Maspero, as often, has made a very good guess, 

The narrative seems plainly to state that the girl got entangled somehow or other with 





her side-lock,—probably some part of the steering-contrivance, or whatever the oma") | 
is, got caught in it, and as a result of this entanglement the nAvw fell into the water, 
Evidently then the nAsw and the side-lock are closely connected. 


, a athe. The word, #0 far as [ can discover, occurs nowhere elxe, The meaning here 
assigned it is & mere unt on my part. But this girl seems to have been the lender on her side 
ee NO I< — a4) of the boat, and such boats seem always to have had two steeramen, 


ce Oy: the starbord and the other on the port side of the stern, who may well have acted as leadors to the 
two lines of oursmen and set the time by singing; see below, note 3. 


: — is a deaf Aeyipevor, ‘The context and the sign for hair, ~p,, auggpst entanglemont, 

1 Le, stopped singing, for these girls, like the Nile boatmen of to-day, no doubt sang at their rowing 
to help them to keep time. 

‘ Lit, “withont rowing" ; a negative adverbial clause, for which see Guan, Syntax, 155 (125), 

| Ame with a different determinative is used below, 6,9, to denote one “side” of the waters of the lake. 
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Now in the freseoed tomb-chapel of Ukhhotpe, son of Ukhhotpe and Heni the Middle, 
at Meér (C, No. 1)' there is a scene depicting the great man spearing fish (see fig. 1). As 
usual he is accompanied by some of his ladies, one of whom squats at his feet holding in 





oné hand a lotus flower and a tame singing-bird. This lady wears a side-lock, a typical 
hneleyt®, from which dangles a fish-pendant. This surely can be nothing else than the nhsw 
of the Papyrus Westear story, and be it borne in mind that this lady is one of a bouting- 
party. In this particular instance the colour of the fish-pendant is white, and presumably 
is meant to represent silver. But such an ornament may well have been made of turquoise, 
i.¢., silver, or gold, or copper, inlaid with turquoise. A number of such fish-pendants, it might 
be pointed owt, mm various coloured glazes, semi-precious stones, and metals, are figured in 
Perate, Amulets, Pls. XLUI, XLVI. 


3. A Note on Three Passages in the Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage. 


I snggested in Discovery, 1 (1922), 36, and again in Lueor and its Temples, 42, that 
some of the best known works of the classical period of Egyptian literature are of 
Herakleopolitan ongin and date from the Ninth to Tenth Dynasties, a suggestion that has 
been noted with approval by Professor Erman? and also by Herr Pieper‘, Three passages 


' See Brackman, The Rock Tombe of Meir, 1, 9, 17, 

* See SerHe, Zeitacke, 7. diy. Sprache, G7, p. 18. 

* Die Literatur der Aeqypter, 3, 1 O.6.24., 1985, 237. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 
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in the Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage* indicate, I think it will be granted, that this 
famous work, which almost certainly dates from the First Intermediate Period, was written 
in Herakleopolis* or in Herakleopolitan territory, The passages in question are as follows — 


Dea alo ere CBs Cee et 
Bia! Nf Xe “ Lo, nywatet transgress (7) with the cattle of the poor..... .plunderers © 
(dAdmonitions, 8, 10-11). 


© BFL MRE 24S ee oT oA 


© l £1 S 2 A “Lo, nywswt transgress (7) with geese, They are given (to) the gods 
instead of oxen” (Ihid., 8, 12). 


Oo anal anh Cft9 4 - Oiiiean ee w& 
© KSPR] 2 4h a 
| a , Lo, noble ladies go hungry; the nywawt are sated with what should have been (?)? 
prepared for them” (Jiid., 9, 1-2). 
As can be seen from his note on p. 64 of his publication, Dr, Gardiner is extremely 


dubious of the meaning “butchers” that he has assigned to the word is I Je 








(var. Li laf x), niwswt, which he transeribes stnyw* and connects very hesitatingly 


with a late verb | '~. There can be little doubt that the word in question is the 


plural of nyewt, * king of Upper (or perhaps rather * Middle’) Egypt,” and means “ kings.” 
Though the rendering “ kings" in the ordinary sense of the word makes no sense in these 


three passages, yet, as a matter of fact, ayewt “king,” written da uP, appears elsewhere 


as the title of an important priest, possibly the high priest himself, of Harshef, the local 
god of Herakleopolis‘, and I would suggest that this is the significance of the word here. 
Tkat the nywewt of the three Admonitions passages were also sacerdotal functionaries of 
some sort is indicated by the statement that the geese in connection with which they — 
commit a trespass (tnin) are “ given to the gods.” The oceurrence of the title in the plural 
tneans either that it was borne by more than one member of the hicrarchy at Herakleopolis 
or that the plural is used ina general sense. This title, be it noted, seems also to vecur in 
its priestly significance in the Berlin Leather Roll?. If my interpretation of the use of 
nywewt in these three passages is correct, then there certainly would be some ground for 
including the Admomitions among the literary works composed within the borders of the 
Herakleopolitan kingdom, 

Anas H. Ganoiwen, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, Leipsig, 1909. 

? Thad already noted the significance of these threa passages when | wrote the article in Discovery, antl 
therefore assigned the Admonitions to an Herakleopolitan writer as well us the Jnatriction for Mertkers, 
and the Aioguent Peasant, . 

* Prospect. pass, partic. 7 3 

* This work was published before the appearance of Serme’s art. in Zeitechr, 7 dig. Spr, 49, 15-34, on 
Das Wort fir Kanig con Oberdigypten, 7 

* It is the first of the three priestly titles enumerated in this connection, 

* Bavascn, Dict, gogr., Suipplément, 1377. * See Journal, x, 196, 
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Granted the correctness of my suggestion, it becomes evident that an important duty 
of the priestly officiant who bora the title of “ king" was the slaying, or the supervision of 
the slaying, of the victims brought as offerings to the temple of Harshef, which was also 
no doubt the function of the pre-dynastic ruler of Herakleopolis, the original ayswt, im his 
capacity of high priest of his local god. It is to be supposed that when in very ancient 
times the Middle Egyptian king, the nyswt, became ruler of an united Lower and Middle 
Egypt and his activities could accordingly be no longer confined to Herakleopolis, a priestly 
substitute was appointed to perform his saceardotal functions in the temple and was 
designated nyswt (ef: the priestly SacsAevs at Athens, and my article “ Priest, Priesthood 
(Egyptian)” in Hastines, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, x, 204), or possibly, as 
already suggested, there was more than one such substitute, 

There is another port of interest connected with temple-usages in the third passage 
(Admonttions, 9,1-2). The statement that the nywswt are sated with what should have 
been prepared for the ladies indicates that in the Herakleopolitan temple of Harshef the 
offerers were supposed to partake of the flesh of the victims they presented to the pod. It 
was evidently regarded as a sign of the prevailing disorderliness of the age that the aywew?, 
taking advantage of their sex, should seize on the portion that ought to have been assigned 
to these pious ladies, in addition to that which no doubt was regarded as Harshef's portion 
or possibly as their own portion in their capacity of that god's priests’, 


Cf Hastinos, op, cif, x, 290. 
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A BRONZE DAGGER OF THE HYKSOS PERIOD 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 
With Plate XXY. 


I am indebted to Mr. H. A. Corble for permission to publish the dagger which is the 
subject of this note. Mr. Corble, then on military service in Egypt, purchased it from 
a Luxor dealer in 1916, but was unable to obtain any information as to the exact locality 
or the cireumstances in which it was found. 

The dimensions of the object are as follows :—total length 41-3 em., length of handle 
122 cm., width of the semi-circular top of the handle 5 cm., width of the shoulder at the 
base of the handle 4.em The handle was originally inlaid, but there are no rivet-holes as 
is often the ease when the filling was of wood or bone. A mid-rib extends down the whole 
length of the blade, and the entire surface of the weapon has now become eroded and has 
patinated to a brilliant green colour. 

The greatest interest, of the object, however, is the very mre cartouche engraved wpen 
it. The signs which read as under 


i, 


) 







are deeply incised upon the nght side of the broad end of the blade immediately below the « 
handle, and are upside down when the dagger is placed in a vertical position with the point 
downwards. The cartouche is the prenomen of one of the Hyksos kings Apophis, (Okenenre®, 
known to us from a few monuments, the principal of which is the altar published by 
Mariette’. It is most probable that this Apophis is the one mentioned by his nomen only 
in Papyrus Salher I, who was a contemporary of the Theban king Sekenenr@€ Tatoken of 
the Seventeenth Dynasty. The Hyksos were imitators of all things Egyptian, and 
Okenenré€ Apophis modelled his prenomen on that of his Theban contemporary, as several 
writers have suggested * 

In the British Museum there is a bronze dagyer, which, except for the fact that it is 
uninseribed, 1s an exact duplicate of the Corble weapon. It is numbered 5425 and was 
acquired, as Dr. Hall informs me, in 1837 and ance formed pert of the celebrated DT’ Athanasi 
collection, The two specimens are identical in measurements, but the B.M. specimen is in 


1 Mon. divers, Pl. a8. For the few monuments datable with certainty or with probability to this reign, 
see GAUTHIER, Lire dea rou, 0, 141 
* Eig. Hatt, Awe, Hist, Near Koat, 6th od_, 223. 


Plate AX V. 





Bronze dagger with cartouche of Apophis I. 
Seale rather less than one Act f. 
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almost perfect condition and has its handle entire. The filling of the handle is of ivory 
(hippopotamus-tooth ivory, according te 4 note made by the late Dr, Birch) and bears a 
high polish, the whole weapon having apparently been repolished in modern times, The 
ivory is kept im position, not by rivets, but by the inward bending of the edges of the 
handle-framing, A similar method of fixing the handle was resorted to in the Corble 
dagger, which also lacks rivet-holes. 

The B.M. dagger, which can now be dated approximately, was published in Archaeo- 
logia, Lau, 92, and by Petrie in his Tools and Weapons, Plate XXXTII, fig. 29. It is 
exhibited in the Fifth Egyptian Room, Table-case A. It was engraved by Visconti in the 
rare folio volume deseribing the principa! antiquities in the D'Athanasi collection. The 
engraving is very accurate and shows the weapon in its natural size. In the description of 
the plate on the flyleaf opposite is the following note. “A dagger of bronze with the 
handle inlaid with ivory, This was found at Thebes, and is the largest and finest specimen 
hitherto discovered '.” 


| A Series of Engroeings...of the Collection of Antiquities ...of Giowannt DP Athanas. London, 1837, 
Pi. XI, fig. 5, 
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F.0. 1. The fragments make about two-thirds ol the circle of a large vessel D, 26 of smooth 
buff ware, Their total length following the curve is 53 ct. ‘The only possible loss 
from this fine ostrakon is at the lower right-hand corner, and that is doubtful. 
Large early writing. (PL. XXIX, 5, se, nearly 3/5.) 

(1) mlewés : winqerems abelte : mn : arbte - (2) trézes-lw 22 : atr 6-3 teperct Fat 
(3) Thlik :abelte :12°1 aléh : ant-mnés 1-3 (4) tpeléqe 44 asqere 1 azeqe ; bl 2-9 tr 28 
(3) abwés 
Compare the short text F.0. 2. 
LL. malewés, of. the title maleyés KJ. MJ. 129, FU. 4/3; abelte also in |. 3 and 
FO. 16; arbte FO. 3, 7, 14, B:0, 3, perhaps = apra8n, see Journal, 11, 23. 
2. tréses F.0. 3; bw appears to be an adj.; apéte-th, apéte, apéte-lw probably 
“ chief envoy,” “ envoy,” “minor envoy, allin MJ. 129; teperet #.0. 1, KO. 3: 
L 3. Or omit 1; aléh F.0.4: ant mnés “ of the prophet of Mand (!)"; minds F.. 2, 
mné St. Akin, |. 27, cf. perhaps ant mnéteslke St. Akin, ibid. (Journal, 1,171); or £2 :. 
4 asege F.0, 6, an element in names of men ShJ. 10, MI. 60; 61 ef. bli. blhe 
F.0. 4, 5. Tt is not clear whether tr 28 or tré 18 should be read. — 
F.0. 2. Buff, reddish outside. Complete. (Pl. XXVI, 13.) 
mlewés ; azhblés 33 mnés 25, 
See FO. 1/1, 3; of. achite, St. Akin. ll. 5, 10, 12 (Journal, tv, 166.) 
F.0, 3, Red inside and out. Probably complete except left top. (PL XXVIT, 12) 
arb| te]: tréze[s] hi: thifi-lw -9 -2 (sic). 
Cf #0. 1/1-2; the last two spots seem beat explained as additions to the original 
‘0, producing a total which would have been properly expressed by 1-1, 
F.0. 4, Coarse, red inside and out, Left top corer lost, (PI, AX VIE, 16.) 
asitbre:a...arenés 4: .. slimné:aléh : bli - 
ach FU, 1/3. Traces of more writing at bottom edge. 
F.O. 5, Apparently complete, (Pl. XX VI, 10.) 
mh :smeniten blhe 125; g@leb : timldges : abet 3; 
mh FO. 24. géleb plural, St. Akin. tl. 5, 10, 14-17 (Journal, rv, 167), 
F.0, 6. Buff, Probably complete. Writing finely incised. (PI. XXVIII, 2, PL XXX, 2.) 
gé li kefi azeqe 26. 
#.0. 7-11 begin with the same words; gé-li F.0. 7-15, 17-1 4/7, perhaps the singular 
of geleb, | 
azege FO. 1/4, The second line is written smaller than the first, but probably by 
the same hand, see F.0. 12. 
F.O. 7. Red, thick resin Inside. Complete. (Pl, XX VI, 3.) 
qé li ket arbte zliketel 44. 
arbte FQ. 1/1. 
F.0. 8. Two lines, imperfect at each end. (PI. XX VI, 8.) 
[qé@ li kJemi : Srhi 2.2.0... te 40(7) 9... 
For the rare numeral(?) see F.0_ 22; a line is visible above “9. 
F.O.9, Pink. Right edge injured, left end lost. (PL XXVI, 7.) 
g6 i kefi....hlw $0... -T hr: ..... *artepé..... 
Ar FLO. 14, 1.0. 3. The last word is in » different hand, see FO. 12, 13, 


late AA VI. 


Meroitic ostraka from F aras. 








Plate XXVIII. 





Meroitic ostraka from Faras 





Plate XXVITI. 





Meroitic and other ostraka from Faras. 
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F.0. 10. Left ond probably imperfect. (Pl, XXVII, 8.) 
gé li kei abinte +1... ¥ bz yete ¥ 116 bek.... 


The sign like a branching tree or ear of corn may be only a variant of the recti- 
linear symbol in F.0, 11-16, 19, 8.0.1, KT, PL. 18/1. These are clearly not numerals; 
ef. the sistrum symbol in the jJar-inseription, Liverpool Annals, x1, PL. LXXIL. 


F.O. 11. Red, dark inside. End of second line perhaps broken away. (Pl. XXVII, 6.) 
qé li kei 31 4 a.t..kiqe 1-3, 
The second line is in the thin second hand (marked by *), see the next. 
F.O, 12, 13, Two closely similar and apparently complete. (PI. XX VI, 3, 4.) 
F.O. 12. qé li $ 10-1 5°8 *h -4) ariketa 2 
F.O.13. g@lih 55 *h-6 ariketé. 
The next begins in the same way, and the same phrase occurs in the middle of 
FO. 15, 
The upper spot after 10 may be accidental but looks like ink. The second hand 
with thinner writing appears on each of these ostraka at A, see also FO. 6(%), 9 
11, 16, 26, 
F.O. 14. Buff, inside red. Probably complete. (Pl. XX VI, 5.) 
qé li $3 br: arbte : antlis-lw 1 : Simeté, 
hr FO. 9. The middle may mean “the small artaba of the prophet,” 
* F.0. 15. Perhaps complete. (Pl. XX VII, 17.) 
hmkeli ; $bil : mbhwi ; g@ li 4 2-74 th-lw: ge kha. 
FO. 16, Left side lost. (Pl. XX VI, 2.) 
abel ...tw A 1-1 ,..32... ba... *pe.... ‘ 
abel[te] F.O. 1/1. The last line in a different hand, see FO. 12, 12. 
F.0. 17. Buff, outside red. Original edge on left, (Pl. XXVIII, 3.) 
gé li..... qé li... |i fite :mlhl 9 watr 2-2. 
miAl name of woman FJ, 25. 


F.O. 18 Buff, outside red. Top left perhaps lost, left end perhaps complete. (PL XXVI, 6,) 
gé@ I[i] ........ lerke : tig ssimetele te- G34 wi. 
thizye woman’s name K.L., thismni personal name MJ. 60; S3imete may be the 
tithe FU, 4/13, ALT, etc, 


F.O. 18. Sherd from large vessel, outside pink, inside black with resin, A triangular frag- 
ment missing from right-hand top; the only loss, for otherwise the top is complete 
since the writing follows the fracture exactly, and though at the left end |. 3 looks 
imperfect, II. 1 and 4 are cramped to fit the space. (PI. XX VI, 1.) 

(1) .. reli: ti: 2étke : bége (2).. 4 10-1 tmiiteke 1-3 (3).. ilkze -3 blilemé (4) me “4 
mréfili 15 mkshi (5) ze -5 abrtnli “44. 

(6) q@ méSkze 3 *ap*. 

(7) g@ li -2 mksy -3 (8) wi 15-54, 

1. ti F.0, 21/3. 

l, 2. tm, place name FL, 37/4, 

4. mhkthize, of. the title mkeghe KZ, Sha MT. 117. 

I. 6. ap is in the thin seeond hand, see FO, 12, 13. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1, Pf} 
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LS. wi“ total(?),” see F.0, 20/3, also B.O. 3, KT. PL 20/1a, St. Adin, Il, 25, 26, 42. 
(Journal, tv, 171), MJ. 101. This entry looks like a summation, but the sum of the 
preceding numbers is 1804. It is unlikely that a number has been lost in the 
fracture, otherwise we might have added ° from it and read the last figure as 18:54; 
15°5$ can only be reached by complicated omissions or subtractions affording no safe 
argument. 

F.0. 20. Red inside and ont, Right edge lost. (PL XXVI, 12.) 

(I) ...en:aseris 9 (2)... nite 10°8 tur (3)...96 wi 198, 

The large figure at the end again looks like « summation, 

Lo. “of Osiris." 

2. tn place name F./. 3/6, 

FO. 21. Red, inside blackish with resin. Right and lower edges lost. Early style in a thin 
hand. (Pl. XXVI, 11.) 
(1)... knr:abhe: btawi (3)... q@ 1 mnger: arteli:qe (3)... ite : tebezckiz: ths 2 
(4)... erqéte 1 abh-lh 2 : mete (3)... lisahrd... 
1. abhe, “great abh” in L 4, 
|. 2. a horizontal line crossed by a short oblique line at the end. 
3. ths, ef. FO. 19/1, 
4. .ergdte cf. .ergété F.0. 22, mete a freqnent tithe in F/., M7., and AT. 
F.O, 22. Left edge complete, (Pl. XXV If, 5.) 
e+e ¥O-.. mlege 2 .., erqgete. 
F.0. 23. Apparently complete. (Pl. XXVII, 4) 
Ad]: zwi zete L5G, 
F.0. 24. Red, blackish resin inside. Imperfect on right, (Pl. XX VII, 18.) 
 B28er... 13h Sbk 134... ar. j -mh... Th... Jw 15... etés 1... ze : ylz. 
F.0. 25. Resin inside, Top and left side broken away. (Pl. XX VIL, 1.) 
réb...mte:h... ibres,.. skes 1]... méle 10... 5 1. 

With 10 is the tail apparently of another sign deleted, 

F.0. 26. Buff,outside red, Apparently broken away all round ¢ ‘cept at the top. (PL XXVI,9.) 





Vik ......ebsyh.....mesy li)... yl 9 ...... eta. 
The last line in thin writing, see #0. 12, 13. 
P.O, 27. Reddish inside and out. Lines imperfect at each end. (Pl. XAXVIT, 7.) 
«hh: tefia......te141.,....$ 2, 
F.O, 28, (PL XXVII, 15.) 
--@8 1... ehlté...mrke 1... [i ke, 
F.O. 29, Peg bottom of wine-amphora, (PI. XXVIT, 14.) 
s+» peg 20.8. 
F.O, 30, Complete unless at right end. (Pl. XXVI, 14.) 
(yw eqgéqebli-ge, 
#@ postposition, F.(), 31-33, B04, the jar in Liverpool Annals, x1, Pi. LXIX, 4, 
and references there ; it occurs also on jars found by Prof, Sayce in a tomb at Mero’. _ 
F.O. 31, Black resin inside. (PL AXVIT, 9.) 
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Meroitic ostraka; 1 from Buhen, 2-5 from Faras, 








F.O, 32. Resin inside. (PL XXVIT, 10.) 
WII... 12-88. 
P.O. 33, (Pl. XXVIL. 12.) 
«+» {I-86 *~4hJ. 
The figures have been added in a smaller hand, see J.(), 12, 13. 
F.0. 34. Resin inside, (Pl. XX VII. LL.) 
FO, 35, Very thick, coarse red. Left edge lost, Writing in white, of late style; remains of 
white writing on inside also, (Pl. XX VIT, 1, Pl, XXTX, 2.) 
yezé..arbeh msliy..ézerb., sqéyind .. metemsi, 
FO. 36. Buff, resin inside. Writing in white, late style. (PI. XXVIIT, 5,) 
seria me ..., telb ... 

The above are all from the “Western Palace.” With th 
ostraka which may illustrate the period. 

PL XXVIII, 3. Cankh and uraeva. Thick, outside pink, inside black with resin. 

Pl. XXVIII, 6: jwaovare, the Egyptian name Pa-wate, i.e, “ belonging to the Horts- 
éye(?)": ef Taovdéis and variants in PREISIGEE, Namenhuch. According to Professor Hunt, 
the style of writing is that which prevailed from the second century B.c. to about 50 a.p. 
The latter date would probably fit the age of the earlier Meroitic ostraka from the place, 

PL XAXVIIT, 8. Writing of style of the fifth century A.p. ( Hunt), This is probably later 
than any of the known Meroitic inscriptions, The site was occupied in Christian times, 


em were found three other 


P.O, 37, Red inside and out. Writing white. Late style, (Pl. XXVIII, 7, Pt. XXTX, 3.) 
(1) zetezémetéli (2) teke 3 zeteyl (3) zéli s kepén :(4).. 
kepén, Cf the name Kepéike, FI. 24/3, 
From the northern Meroitiec House. 
F.0, 38, Fragment of large late pot with purple bands on shoulder. From N -E. end of 
Meroitic cemetery, Late style. Liverpool Annals, x1, Pl. LXXII, 16. 
FO, 39. Buff, (PL XXVIII, 4, Pl. XXTX, 4.) 
ale... 110... vedi... &thit... Sth... hd.ep ... 
From the site of the church in the south-west of the Enclosure. 
F.0. 40. Faint, but probably complete. (Pl. XXX, 1,) 
(1)..¢ ] fr 2 n (2)5 2 & 2 tené (3) mte : kimes 2. 
In the Philadelphia collection from Macl ver, Woolley and Mileham’s exploration at 
Faras. 
B.0. 1. Large ostrakon (in nine fragments), apparently from a large jar or wine 
with shiny red surface, pinky buff body, inside glazed black with resin, (PL 
mré : sith: mr 1-21 dle qe 748. 
4..1.qetete ; tepefre]t 166 4 ...... 15. 
mré BLO. 3, cf. MI. 79( ‘). slegen is a title in KU. Sh and FLU, 10/4: possibly 
Hleqeh 4°8 should be read here, of. 71(2) in BO, 2/4: if not, the doubtful sign may be a 
10-numeral, 7 


teperet, see FQ), 1/2; the 
sym bol. 


-amphora 
XXIX, 1,) 


broken sign should be a 10-numeral or some special 
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B.0. 2. A similar fragment showing parts of two lines with probably the same words (1)... li 
mr... (2)... 8le..., the tail of the m(?) very short, 
5.0.3. Thick grey ware, reddish inside and out. Complete. (PL XXX, 5.) 
mnze :8.re; (éhis: ty 3: mré 44 wi arbte: meptel w 7 qéli 7 (yjereke. 
menitel MI. ST; yerebe St. Abin, 5. 
B.0, 4. Thick pinkish ware, outside red, inside glazed black with resin, inscribed outside in 
two lines, black ink. Complete, rather early style. (Pl, XXX, 3.) 
CL #0. 30. 
B.0. 5. Buff, outside reddish, inscribed in red ink. (PL XXX, 4.) 
th...8b...3b,.. 
The above 1-5. are Philadelphia No. 10988, Buhen, 258, found west of the South 
Temple. 
B.O. 6. Coarse reddish, inscribed in late style, Right edge and lower left lost. (Pl. XX VII9.) 
-+- fté-Iw:...qér...e:helni...e 10 ¥..... ; Pees 
Philadelphia No. 10939, BuAen, 288, found south of the North Temple, 
D.0.1. Thick pinkish, outside red. Not early, Bottom edge lost. (Pi XXX, 6,) 
(1) bi! ke : t8ism!: (2) t@pekersa] 2 pe (3) zevye wete mte ba (4) ré metekel sapllz 
(5) th; birmbeté: ty (6)... béryhi zy ...,. takes (7)... 
From Dakkah (W. E. Crum), 


Plate XXX. 
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Meroitic ostraka; 1, 2 from Faras, 3-5 from Buhen, 6 from Dakkah. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE CAPTURE OF JOPPA AND THE 
STORY OF THE FOREDOOMED PRINCE 


BEING A TRANSLATION OF THE VERSO OF PAPYRUS HARRIS 500 
By T. ERIC PEET 


An apology is perhaps needed for Attempting a new translation of these well worn 
texts’. For several years past I have been reading them with students, and the teaching of 
others not only clarifies one’s thoughts but also induces or should induce that meticulous 
attention to detail which many of us are too apt to shirk when reading for our own pleasure 
or instruction. Furthermore, since writing the review of Mr. Blok's book®, published later 
in this volume, I have collated the original in the British Museum, and I find that what 
may be called the current transcription of the texts is far from perfect. These cirenmstances 
must excuse this new rendering. 

Egyptologists have often been blamed, and perhaps justly, for producing wooden and 
unreadable translations, which give the world but a poor idea of the value of Egyptian 
literature, Yet this has its reason, Our knowledge of the language is still very Incomplete 
and the difficulties of interpretation are often so appalling that the conscientious translator, 
anxious to justify his rendering to others by showing exactly how it is obtained, is apt to 
be intensely literal. It is then of course easy for the mere adaptor with a smattering of the 
language and an ignorance of and consequent contempt for grammar and syntax to produce 
from this, and often tacitly claim as his own, a more readable but far less wceurate transla- 
tion, thereby gaining the plaudits of the crowd and an indulgent amile from those who toil 
and who know. In the present case, partly because the texts are comparatively straight- 
forward, and partly because this rendering is intended for the layman as much as for the 
scholar, I have tried to translate Just as literally as is consistent with simple and readable 
English, inserting, however, the numbering of the lines, which saves so much time to any- 
one working over the translation with the original. Most of my readings and renderings 
will be found justified in the review previously mentioned, which may easily be consulted 
by any who find themselves sufficiently interested, Square brackets [ ] enclose words now 
damaged or lost: pointed brackets ( ) enclose words omitted in error by the scribe, 


PAPYRUS HARRIS 400. 


The papyrus is written on both sides, containing on the recto the London Love Songs 
and on the verso two texts, The Capture of Joppa, incomplete at the beginning, and the 
story of the Foredoomed Prince. The malice of fortune has destroyed the name of the 
. writer of this particular copy, a scribe of the army, which stood at the end of the first story, 

(See Masrero, Contes faired, 4th «ws ts: Geren 7 Bt cere. 
Feuas, Ove Literatur der prcornie’ t, se ig ; Gutrrren, The Worlds Best Literature 5250 if. 
* ie beiide vallaverhalen van Papyrus Harris 500 eras (a00 below, 336-341), 
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1. THe Carrure or Joppa. 
An incident, probably legendary, in one of King Tuthmoss [11's compaigns tn Syria. 


(Page 1, line 1) ..-,.....120 warriors .........after the manner of bundles. (2) os-eceeestth 
Dhouti.......,,troops of Pharavh (3) .........their faeces, Now after their hour of drunken- 
ness Dhowti said to (4) .........together with wife and children (to) your own town. Let 
the warriors bring in [the horses] (5) sasesees.[21V07) them food, or let an Aper! pass (7) 
(6) .........them, And they caught the horses and gave them food, And (7) ......... 
King Menkheperra®, Now they came to tell it to Dhouti, Then (8) sateereeraee| CHO PINE] 
of Joppa said to Dhouti, My desire is to behold the great club of King Menkheperrat 
(9) .....0000+.-Whose name is Tiutnefert: as the ke of King Menkheperréf endures it is in 
thy hands* this day, (10) ............[Tiut]}nefert and bring it. And he did se and he brought 
the club of King Menkheperre¢ (11) [and concealed it beneath] his cloak. He stood over (?) 
him saying, Look on me O Prince of (12)[Joppa. This is the elub(?) of] King Menkheperr®, 
the fierce lian, son of Sekhmet, and Aman his (good father] has given him [strength] to 
wield it® And he smote the forehead of the Prince of Joppa, and he fell (Page 2, 1) 
stretched out before him. He placed him in...............leather, (2) He.........the piece of 
copper Which............4.2++--+.destroyed,........of this (3) Prince of Joppa, and they placed 
the piece of copper of 4 pounds (?) on his feet. Then he caused to be brought (4) the 500 
baskets which he had provided for the purpose and he mado 200 soldiers enter them, 
(5) They filled their arms with fetters and handcuffs and fastened them in (6) with locks (7). 
They gave them their sandals and their (7) tfrr-clubs. They set all the best of the soldiers 
to carry them, 500 men in all (8) They said to them, When ye have entered the city ye 
shall release your (9) companions and seize every man who is in the city and straightway 
put them (in) fetters, (10) Then they went out and said to the groom of the prince of 
Joppa, Thus says thy master, (11) Go tell thy mistress, Rejoice, for Sutekh has delivered 
(unto) us Dhouti with his wife and children. (12) Behold my hand has enslaved them, So 
shalt (thou) say to her concerning these 200 baskets which are full of men (13) in hancl- 
cuffs and fetters. And he went before them to inform his mistress (14) saying, We have 
captured Dhouti. Then the fortifications of Joppa were opened before the soldiers, 
(Page 3, 1) and they entered the town. [They] (2) released their companions and seized 
[every man who was in the] (3) town both young and old, and they placed them (in) (4) 
fetters and stocks immediately, Sp the victorions might (5) of Pharaoh eaptured the town. 
(6) And at night Dhouti sent to Egypt to (7) King Menkheperrét his lord saying, (8) Be- 
hold Amin thy good father hath delivered unto thee the Prince of Joppa (9) with all his 
men and likewise his town: (10) send men to take them (11) captive, that thou mayest 
fll the temple of thy father Aman King of the Gods (£2) with men slaves and female 


obscure by reason of the lnouna whieh follows. Thera seem to be little reason for their supe 
identification with the Hebrews, See Durven, Evodus in the Cambridge Bible Series, p. xli, 

? Sines King Tuthmosia ny waa himealf in Egypt, mia ths sequel shows, he net have sent his cloh to 
his representative. 

2 The word “it" ig bere Hniacoline and the word for club js feminine, and therefore my restoration of 
the beginning of this line cannot be quite aceurate. [t ja difficult, however, to se how the venoral senke 
ean he much differeut from that s ivrested] * | 


‘ Ttis unfortunate that this reference to the puzzling people called Apern shouhl he rendered tartaally 
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slaves who are fallen beneath thy feet (13) for ever. [t has come happily to its end', by the 


hand of (14) the scribe skilled with his fingers, the scribe of the API. 200 s550% 


2. THE Forrpoomep Prince. 
a fairy story, 


(Page 4, line 1). It is said that there was once a king to whom no male child had been 
born. [He] begged for himself a son from the gods of his time (2) and they decreed that 
one should be born to him. Now on that night he slept with his wife and [his wife] con- 
ceived. And when she had fulfilled the months (4) of childbirth a son was born. The 
Hathora came to decree for him a destiny. They said, (4) he shall die either by the 
eroealile or the snake or the dog. And the people who were about the child heard it and 
told it (5) to his majesty. Then his majesty became exceeding sore at heart. And his 
majesty caused to be built [for him a house] of stone (6) on the desert. equipped with 
servants and with every good thing pertaining to a royal house, and the child was not to 
go outside it. Now when the child (7) grew up he went up on to his roof and saw a 
greyhound following a man who was (8) walking on the road. He said to his attendant: 
who was beside him, What is that which is following the man who is coming along the 
road? And he () said to him, It is a dog. Then the child said to him, Let there he 
brought to me one like it, And the attendant went and told (10) it to his majesty. His 
inajesty said, Let a little puppy be taken to him lest (?) his heart be grieved. So they took 
(11) him the dog. 

Now when many days had gone by the child grew in body and in mind’. And he 
(12) sent to his father saying, What boots it that I sit here. Behold I am delivered over 
to Fate. Let me be released (?) (13) that I may do after my own desire: the god will surely 
do what is in his heart. They hearkened to him. They ordered (7) that there should be 
given to him a chariot furnished with (Page 5, 1) every kind of martial equipment, and his 
[servant] followed him by way of esquire. They ferried him over to the east bank (2) and 
they said to him, Go where thou wilt, Now his dog was with him. And he fared north- 
ward following his heart's desire, upon the desert, living upon the choicest of every kind of 
(3) game of the desert. And so he reached the chief of Naharin. Now there had been born 
to the chief of (4) Naharin no child save a danghter. And (he) (?) had built for her a house 
whose window was at a height of (5) fifty-six (7) eubits from the ground. He had summoned 
all the sons of all the chiefs of the land of Syria and said to them, (6) He who shall reach 
the window of my daughter shall have her to wife. 

Now when many days had gone by, (7) as they were at their daily occupation the youth 
came by them, And (8) they took the youth to their house and washed him and fave 
fodder to his (9) horses, They did every service for the youth: they anointed him and 
swathed his feet and they ( 1)) gave food to his attendant. And they said to him by way of 
converse, Whence comest thou, beauteous (11) youth? He said to them, I am the son of an 
officer of the land of Egypt. My mother died and my (12) father took to him another wife, 
a stepmother, But she began to hate me and I caine away in flight before her, Then they 
(13) embraced him and kissed him repeatedly*. 

' The formula which the scribe ustailly inserted at the end of a copy. 


! Literally “in all his body:” Here ie a cane where literal translation ix absurd, Compare the use of 
the same phrase in 5, 13-and &, 7. 
* Literally “in all his body,” 
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Now when many days had gone by he said to the ( 14) youths, What is this which ye 
do....,....--..And they said to him, We have been] here for months past, (Page 6, 1) spend- 
ing our time in flying, and he who shall reach the window of the daughter of the chief of 
Naharin, he will (2) give her to him to wife. And he said to them, Would that she might 
be mine. Could T but enchant my legs, I would go to fly (3) with you. Now they went to 
fy after their daily custom, but the youth (4) stood afar off watching. And the glance of 
the daughter of the chief of Naharin was upon him, 

Now when many days had gone by (5) the boy came to fly with the children of the 
chiefs, And he flew (6) and he reached the window of the daughter of the chief of Naharin. 
She kissed him and embraced him (7) repeatedly. Now they went to inform her father 
and they said to him, A man has reached the window (5) of thy daughter. The chief asked 
him saying, The son of which of the chiefs? And they said to him, (9) An officer's son, who 
has come as an exile from the land of Egypt before the face of his stepmother. But 
(10) the chief of Naharin grew exceeding wroth and said, Shall | give my daughter to the 
exile (11) of Egypt? Let him take himself off again. They came to tell him saying, Get 
thee back to the place from which thou didst come. (12) But the daughter seized him and 
made an oath saying, As Re¢-Horus-of-the-Horizon lives, if they take him away (13) from 
me I will neither eat nor drink, and I will die straightway, Then the messenger (14) went 
and told her father all that-she had said. And the chief sent men to slay him (15) on the 
spot. But the girl said, As Ree lives, if they slay him, when the sun sets I shall be dead: 
(16) I will not outlive him by an hour, They [went] to tell it to her father. And the 
(Page 7, 1) terrronecseseceseaughiter, Then........:.... » and awe of him (2) .........entered 
into the chief, He embraced and he kissed him repeatedly, He said to him, Tell me thy 
condition. Behold (3) thou art to meas a son. He said to him; I um a son of an officer of 
the land of Egypt. My mother died and my father took (4) to himself another wife, And 
she began to hate me and I came away in flight before her face, Then he gave him his 
daughter to wife, and he (5) gave him a house with land likewise and all manner of goodly 
cattle, 

Now when many days had gone by the youth said to (6) his wife, I am ordained to 
three fates, the crocodile, the snake or the dog. She said to him, Let the dog (7) which 
follows thee be killed. But he said to her,............1 will not have my dog killed whom 1 
reared (8) when he was a puppy. So she began to watch over her bushand very closely, not 
allowing him to go out alone, (9) Now behold the,.........:.the....:,.2 the land of Egypt to 
retreat (7). Lo, (10) the crocodile of the lnké,...-ss.0,0b came over against him in the town 
in which the (11) youth was, ............ lake. Now there was a witer-spirit? in it and the 
water-spint would not suffer (12) the crocodile to go out, But when the crocodile slept (7) 
the water-spirit went forth to take a wall. But when the sun shone (13) they stood fight- 
ing (?) the two of them daily for a space of two whole months. . 

Now (14) when man days had gone by the youth sat down to enjoy himself in his 
honse. And when night (15) came the youth slept on his bed and sleep took possession of 
his body. But (Page 8, 1) his wife filled a [howl with]......and another bowl with beer. 
There came forth [a snake from. his] hole (2) to sting the youth. But lo his wife was 
sitting beside him wide awake. The............ (4) ...... the snake. Tt drank, it became drunk 

imile flatters one into believing that the original will be desinhe., cata! atin 
trait toner hare tan sate tt tc wl eit. yep atm 

* See Leitshr. f. dg. Spr. 57, 148. 
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and went to sleep on its back. Then his wife caused it to meet (4) destruction by means 
of her axe. She woke her husband ....... v++- (5) him, She said to him, Behold thy gol 
hath delivered one of thy fates into thy hand, he will [also deliver the others in like wise], 
He (6) made offering to Ré‘, praising him and glorifying his might daily. 

Now when many days had gone by (7) the youth went out to take a walk on the 
banks (?) in his domain (7) without going outside..,........... (8) Now his dog was following 
him, and his dog received power of speech'...............and he (9) ran away from it*, He 
reached the lake and went down into the [lake to escape from his ?] (10) dog. The crocodile 
seized (?) him and carried him off to the place in which the Water-spirit lived. .........0.-+0 
Then the (11) crocodile said to the youth, Iam thy fate who has been pursuing thee, a 
rerseeseseeeees (12) [for many days] past. I am about to fight with the water-spirit and 
behold I will release thee, Buti if............... (13) to fight......and thon shalt appland (?) 
me when the water-spirit is killed (7)?. And if thou BO. ...-..se-eeee (14) s0e the..,..., 

Now when day dawned and the second day came,...... came...... 


! What else could itn-r mean! But the bearing of this phenomenon on the story is quite obscure. 

* Or of course “it ran away from him." The destruction of the context docentuates the ambiguity 
inherent in the pronoun. 

* Or “thow shalt extol for me the killing of the water-spirit,” though we should expect pf or pil. 
(my) before Aah, 


Journ of Egypt. Arch. x1, 
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A CUNEIFORM VOCABULARY OF EGYPTIAN WORDS 
By SIDNEY SMITH axp ©, J. GADD 


During the excavations at Akhetaten conducted by Professor Peet in the season 
1920-1 « cuneiform tablet was found in the house ©. 49. 23° This find was reported 
in the Journal, vir, 175, where the tablet is snid to have been found in rubbish that filled 
arom. Similarly in Peer-Woor.ey. The City of Akhenaten, 1,17, the tablet is nentioned 
as having been found in a corridor south of the Central Hall of the same house, and 
a photograph of the reverse of the tablet may be found on Plate X. fig, 7. The date of the 
tablet is therefore certain: it can only have been written during the reign of Amenophis IV. 
It was not part of the royal archive which dated back to the reign of Amenophis 1, but 
the private Property of an individual. The tablet is pow in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, and is numbered “Tell el Amarna 1921, 1154." We have to thank Dr, Hogarth, 
Ashmole’s Keeper, for kindly giving us permission to publish this tablet. 

The nature of the text as a vocabulary was clear to us from’ the photograph of the 
reverse, and hence it was deserihed by us in 192] as a list of objects made of wood (see 
Journal, ibid). The precise character of this vocabulary is determined by the obverse, 
ll. 7-15. In Il. 8-9 on the right stand the cuneiform numbers 3,4. On the left are words 
which prove to be the corresponding Epyptian numbers spelt phonetically, and in the 
subsequent lines the ‘gyptian numerals are continyed up to the namber ten. This is, 
then, a vocabulary in which the left-hand side is devoted to Egyptian words, at any rate 
in part; on the analogy of other vocabularies of this kind in euneiforn (the Kassite and 
Hittite may be instanced), we are entitled to assume, unless the reverse ean be proved, 
that all the left-hand side of the tablet is devoted to Egyptian words. This is the first 
known cuneiform text whieh gives a list of Egyptian words: a fow fragments of vocabularies 
were found at Akhetaten by Sir Flinders Petrie, but they are very fragmentary, and do 
not offer any clear resemblance to the present tablet (see Kwuprzon, Die el-Amarna Tafein, 
hos. 342, 343, 351, ete), 

This text being, then, a vocabulary containing Egyptian words, what is its purpose f 
This involves a consideration of the right-hand side, which is for the most part broken 

away, the remainder being much damaged. It will immediately be noted that most of 
what remains consists of ideograms, which may be read in any manner required. It does 
hot certainly follow therefore that this is an Egyptian-Akkadian vocabulary. But in 
Obverse 3, the word ahiatum is certainly Akkadian, while in ll. 5 and @ there are the 
beginnings of words which are most probably Akkadian, This again is not absolutely 
conclusive, since in the Hittite texts, for example, Akkadian words are used as ideograms, 
The fact seems to be that anyone who thoroughly understood the right-hand side would 
be capable of writing cuneiform which would be understood by scribes anywhere in Western 
Asia. On the whole, it seems reasonable to assume that the scribe actually read the 
right-hand side as Akkadian; in any case such an axSuUInption wil] 
conclusions, since the right-hand side is simply of use in elucidating the mea ne o 
Egyptian words. Now for what purpose did the seribe make this list of Egyptian 
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and cuneiform equivalents? This will depend on his nationality, (a) He may have been 
an Asiatic scribe learning Egyptian by expressing in phonetic characters the Egyptian 
words corresponding to the cuneiform writings with which he was familiar. The fact that 
the scribe on the right-hand side writes the numbers 2, 3, 4, ete. without spelling them is 
perhaps in favour of this view, while the ciremmstance that the Egyptian words come first 
ia no objection to it, since the syllabaries frequently adopt this order. (6) He may be an 
Egyptian, who had already mastered the principles of phonetic writing in cuneiform and 
is teaching himself what is on the right-hand side, ie, the normal manner of writing in 
cuneiform. On this second hypothesis, the scribe may be (i) either teaching himself to 
write conciform in a manner readily understood throughout Western Asia, or (ii) making 
notes on Egyptian words for the purpose of translating a cuneiform document into 
Egyptian. On the whole there is good reason to believe that, of the above alternatives, 
(a) is preferable. It is rendered almost certain by a consideration of the epigraphical 
evidence, 

An examination of the list of signs used in the correspondence of the Western Asiatic 
princes as given by Schroeder, Vorderasiatigche Schriftdenkmaler, x11, 75-94, shows that 
there is a considerable divergence between the forms used by Egyptian scribes and those 
found on the present tablet. On this latter the distinctive signs JEY, YET], 2—TiT, 
peas. YX are purely Assyrian in form, not Babylonian, and most closely resemble the 
usage of the Mitanni scribes in Schroeder's list. The letters from Egypt on the other 
hand show quite different, more Babylonian, forms of the signs. It would seem there- 
fore that the tablet was most probably written by an Assyrian or Mitanni scribe, and 
that an Egyptian would have been trained to use rather a different hand. 

An examination of the tablet has revealed the fact that the seribe was careless, 
Thus he omita a perpendicular wedge of 4-47! in Oby. 4, and apparently a horizontal of 
the same sign in Oby, 1. In Rev. 4 he appears to have slipped in writing da and in Obv. 11 
the first sign should be ge, ETA but has a strange form. In Obv. 2, Rev, 7 and 11 he 
writes a peculiar sign to which we can adduce no parallel, and he may intend the same 
sign in Obv. 5. It must be remembered that Assyrian scribes of the second millennium 
were both careless, as is proved by certain texts published by Ebeling, and used peculiar 
forms of signs. Thos in the monumental inseription of Tukulti-Ninurta I, published by 
King, ftecords of the reign af Tukulti-Ninib J, there is a form of ta (Obv. 6) unexampled 
elsewhere. In all probability then this text was written by a scribe trained in the Assyrian 
achools. 

The contents of this text appear, so far as they are intelligible, miscellaneous, as is not 
unnatural in a vocabulary. But it is possible that the various objects, made for the most 


part of wood, belong to an inventory or list of presents with which the scribe had to deal. : 


Such lists are of course to be found in the royal letters, and it is conceivable that the 
scribe had such a document before him, The insertion of the numerals must then be 
interpreted as a help to the scribe when counting objects in the inventory. On the other 
hand, if our interpretation be correct, the sequence “ house,” “ door,” “bolt,” = postaments,” 
“chair,” “bed,” may be due to mere association of ideas, of a type common in syllubaries, 

As to the transliteration of this tablet, in most cases there can be no doubt whatever 
as to the correct phonetic value of the signs; but certain points need mentioning. | 

(1) & The various signs here transliterated with § as an element have that value in 


}—2 





——S— eel ae 


= 
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Akkadian (Babylonian), A theory has been advanced about the change of sibilants in the 
Assyrian dialect, and some would maintain that in the northern speech the signs involving 
# were pronounced with ¢ and vice versa. Further, in Hittite writing scholars are inclined 
to transliterate the signs with # by s, It may therefore be that in this tablet the scribe is 
using the # signs for the s sounds, and vice versa. 

(2)m. In transliterations from cuneiform this letter represents both (i) the ordinary 
asilised labial, and (ii) a pure labial without nasalisation. In the latter cases it would 
perhaps be better to represent it by w (the Continental ¥) in writing, as indeed is frequently 
done in cuneiform. In the phonetic spelling of Egyptian words the m of the cuneiform 
transliteration may represent either of these two quite different sounds, 

(3) d@and¢. Several signs in cuneiform involve both these values. In the transliteration 
below these values are therefore practically interchangeable. 

(+) “. In the correspondence found at Akhetaten “T- commonly (but not always) 
has the value wa. The present scribe uses it four times, always, we believe, with the 
value pi. 

(5) a--TTf. In some of the letters a clear distinction is made between the signs 
4-7 ah, th, wh and 4--L, the glottal stop, but not im all. In the present tablet the 
scribe certainly employs this sign for the glottal stop. The transliteration — is con- 
ventional. In some cases jt may represent “a, ‘i, ‘wu. 

We have had the advantage of discussing all the sugrestions advanced in the notes 
with Dr, H. R. Hall, the Keeper, and Mr. S. R. K. Glanville, of the Department of Egyptian 
Antiquities; Dr. Hall suggested to ns the identifications of piparu and shiv auction] by 
adopted, and supplied us with certain references, But the blame for errors must lie entirely 
with ourselves. Professor Peet has made some interesting suggestions which will be found 
IN & Separate nate, 





ORVERSE. 
I. mea--pa LUGAL 2 bi-mn(?) 
2, niam-?-y ennamnnnne! TT 
oo. Wet "=fu-[ (t-hi-a-tum 
+. pi-ta-a ni mu-u-'-da i rreetesT Wane EAN 
5. w(d)-mu-pa ma-? me 
6. at-na-" WOR ot a a a 
7. #i-ne-'-n ea = Tic 
S. ho-am-tum gu nw ' a enacts mm 
Oot Fb ny Be rrrorereettsttte eters tess fantesi bess ay 8 
10. few ou nu tte chanted reenmnnsstegiees ieee ce... ei 
1) ae” eryprrctttte escent sees at 
12. gep-ha Ju nu Bi iil iaeentteret sspratbipee ses iis Sle 
13. Aa-ma-an ¢u nu POTTS eaieeee iii 
14, pi-di-id reieetsnl ee ee ae Sutphen 
15. wew-tu Peteasttrertrttiietaseeliclet ei idee | 
16. _.-thenw bee ea 
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’ fica pay ‘a 
23, Spe eee I 

. Rigi ace 
~ Ba a ee et oe 

' "= 

a == 

: a 

ia, 











Notes. 


1. The second sign has been erased by the scribe, and can perhaps be neglected, The 
last sign is mu, to judge from its commencement; mu occasionally has the value ia. The 
sign in front of bt may well have been “,=[]. Between LUGAL and si there would be 
room for two short SIZNS or one long sign, It is therefore possible to suppose that we have 
to restore [in-s]i-bi-ia, Ey. HK. This would mean that the scribe wrote the ideogram for 
“king,” LUGAL (gerru) and then gave the Egyptian title. What then is the meaning of 
ma--pi? Tt ean hardly be a personal name of a king, for the only kings likely to be 
nientioned in this document are Tu thmosis IV, Amenophis Ill and TV; Did the scribe 
write me-na-ah-mi! Then why has the na(?) been erased? And could ma-na-ah-pi be the 
(m)Manahhia of Knuprzon, Die el. A marna lafeln, no, 51, Obv. 4. who js clearly the 
(m)Manahbiria of no. 59, Obv. 8, Tuthmosis IV (or Tuthmosis TIT, as Ranke has 
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argued, Zeitach. f- dg. Spr, LVI, 738)? But mit-'-m is the reading indicated by the erasure, 
and in view of the nature of this document, it seems tempting to suppose that these 
ayilables represent the Eeyptian R ‘ = ca “in lists, inventories.” Or if nian repre- 
sents a pronunciation like wa-pi (the glottal stop being introduced to mark a syllable 
ending) the word may simply be VV . =i 1, F 

2. The second sign has a peculiar form, which is exactly similar to that given in 
Rev. 7 and 11, for which we are unable to quote an exact parallel, Ii has a superticin| 
resemblance to el<!, al, but js a stroke short. It js unlikely that the sign is to be 
read al in the case of Oby. 2 and Rey. 7, the collocations nam. al. wand al, Au. fy being 
very awkward; but in Rev. 11 a reading al would be very suttable, In Rey. 7 again. there 
if some reason for supposing the sign may be 7. du. one horizontal having been 
converted into a vertical: and a reading du in the present case would give an acceptable 
reading, nam-du-n. The right-hand side is equally uncertain owing to damage. The last 
sign is probably imi; gab is possible but unlikely. There appear to be two signs in front 
of fa, but they cannot be identified certainly, If the word on the left be namda, it is hard 


to think of any likely equivalent in Egyptian other than Wy => : i “the words." 

3. ahiatum, If reliance could be placed on the ending -wm this word would necessarily 
be singular: but fur may. stand for éu, and there is ne known singular of this form, 
thati, “ sister,” is nayar “0 written, ahiatu(m) must be either (1) plural of ahitu, * side,” 
perhaps used in the sense of " strrounding districts,” sap Daiver, Oxford Kditions af 
Cuneiform Texts Vol. Tt, 58, no. 92"; or (2) pl. fem. of the adjective adi, “ strange.” 
A. plural form theatu occurs once in a business document, in an ubCcertain senge, MEISSNER, 
Bevtriige zum althabylonisehen Privatrecht, no. 78. note 3; the renderings of Meissner, 
" Gewinn,” and Schorr, * Geschaftsanteile,” are not indisputable, but the word is certainly 
4 technica! business term, the New Babylonian ahatu discussed by Fossey in Journal 
Asiatique, Série x1, Tome 4,490, Tt is therefore not the word here in question, ahitu also 
has the meaning “ misfortune," « Calamity,” “evil fate.” Ste ALS, XXXVI, 90, KLAvBER, 
A ssyrisches Beamtentum, 7, WEIDNER, Polttische Dokumente aus Kleinasien, 13°, but 
again this cannot be the word intended for it does not consort with the nature of the text, 


‘he most reasonable interpretation is that aftiatum is the fom, pl. adj. “strange.” The 


Egyptian ma'tuly may possibly be an adjectival phrase beginning Gy 
In favour of the series of conjectures put forward above, it may be said that they pive 
an indication of the seribe's intention, As no explanation is given at the end of the text 
he may have given some at the beginning. 'The conjectures, summarized, read ay follows = 
In the list OF THE KING [=] insibia 
the words Lillegible] 
me'tul STRANGE (de, foreign, meaning Egyptiart 7), 
All this is mere conjecture, and against this interpretation may be urged the finite 
(1) that no Akkadian word ending in -la-miy meaning “words” jg Known; one would 
expect amatu; (2) that ma'tuly cannot be shown to be an Egyptian equivalent for 
“Strange,” “ foreign,” 
' From the same Egyptian rout the form we Se has beew compared with the peat set 
of the Letters (Rawice, Keilechwifiliches Materia! ewe altdgyptischen Vabulistion, 249, 


t 
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4. The right side is much damaged. It began with the determinative for wood, then 
came ga. The third sign must be af or ad, the fourth sign is quite uncertain, the 
fifth ends like fy or ga, and the last is certainly di A possible reading perhaps is (1s) 
gabe gad. The word gadu denotes an animal, a special kind of young ram or kid, 
(Heb. "13; Arab. (gse-), since it is equated with JEM) -==!. qabzw is not known to us. 

pitas ni mu'da. We would suggest for this Li flerwnm PEt. For this last 
word see Eeman-Graprow, Handwirterbuch, 60: “Kleine Tiere die man in Kasten trigt.” 
For d =) compare pidati = Aye Doubts have been expressed to ns as to whether 
pdé indicates the kind of box in which the miwd were carried, and the latter word 
apparently oecurs only in Old Kin Jom texts. mu'da might also be transliterated muda, 
= , “antelope,” but it would be difficult to make this 





Ee 


a not impossible rendermg of 
agree with the Akkadian gadw. 

5. On the right-hand side Jah la is certain. Almost the only restoration which sug- 
gests itself is gaklalu, presumably an irregular variant for Suktulu, “complete.” On the 
Egyptian side the last sign but one is an impossible form, Could it be divided (which is 
improbable), the signs might be read ag rw, or, in conjunction with the previous sign, 
gal ru, but neither of these readings commends itself In view of the Akkadian word 
we suggest for consideration that the scribe intended something like uwup( J) wadit 
IS—_ PIA. “it wassafe and sound, (complete). The remark was perhaps a note 
entered in the original Egyptian inventory opposite the entry concerning the “box,” as to 
the condition on receipt, This explanation of course assumes that the questionable sign is 
to be read du: the scribe has then written his peculiar form of dw carelessly. 


6. The word on the right-hand side may be restored sifittu, “a thing made,” “creature,” - 


“image or representation,” ete.' corresponding very closely in its various meanings to the 
Egyptian and Coptic root emt. The word sometimes denotes an object made of wood, on 
which perhaps one sat or put things (sakanw). There is apparently no Egyptian word sina’ 
which has this sense. [t is just possible that 41... may be the beginning of a deriva- 
tive of daqgalu, “to pay." Thus, if faqilu, dagiltu, “paid” could be so spelt, siqilu is a 
possible reading. Even so it would be diffienlt to find the Egyptian parallel for sina’; 
‘inl “price,” would require an m to represent the w, to judge from the other cunei- 
form transcriptions, and is therefore ruled out, On the whole, sikittu, “n wooden object,” is 
the moat probable restoration. 

7. #na'mit means 2.... That is, either (1) two, (2) second (restormg 2 KAN), or 
(3) two objects, If it means “two,” then it is intended for the masculine dual form, But 
see Professor Peet's note below. 

8. hamtum, Eg. 2a. The first m therefore t= the nasalised, the second the pure 
labial, woless, as is possible, tum is nsed for tu. du nu" presents considerable difficulties; it 
ean hardly be different from the #u nu of Obv. 9, 10, 12,13. The last sign must therefore 

| STREOCK, Assurbompal wid seme Noachfolger, it, 66, 87, translutes mobiity, * Lage.” Compare Professor 
Pests suggestion of dv for H-rw-, and the cognate Akkudian word maitanw, which signifies not only 


a grunary, but the place where the grain was threshed, winnowed, and sifted (Lasnsrencen, Zeitachrift 
der deutschen morgealdndischon Gesellacheft, LXTX, 526). 
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be the glottal stop, not uh; it has been written once as the correet ending of an otherwise 
apparently open syllable, and omitted subsequently. But why has this word been added 
in the case of the numbers 3, 4, 5,7, 8 and not with the other numbers? It is hard to 


think that there is any peculiarity about the numbers 3, 4, 5,7, 8 as against 2, 6, 9, 10, 


unless it be due to superstitious beliefs. They might for instance be marked as “ bad,” 
“unlucky”; but the Egyptian expression used for this in the Calendar of Lucky and 
Unlucky Days is ?, and this explanation must be dismissed as improbable, Unless some 
good explanation for the word as Egyptian phonetically spelt be forthcoming it is possible 
bo think that #u nu should be read S0-nu, that is, “the same sound +n.” for SU is 
commonly used in this way in vocabularies, Thus we should have jamtuw, hamtunn, This 
latter can only be the Egyptian ordinal. The right-hand side may have read 3 [KAN], or 
3,3 [KAN], that is “3, [ard].” It is not easy to see, in that case, why the seribe has 
capriciously omitted the ordinal forms of 2, 6,9, 10; but this is bound to be a difficulty on 
almost any explanation except the one dismissed above. Professor Peet has su grorested| 
another solution which will be found in his note below. 

9. The first two signs are uncertain, The first cannot be pi, so it is probably tp, The 
second might be ti, +44, but the transliteration elsewhere of —=_ where the reading 1s 


certain leads one to expect fi <4. Egyptian l # 3 A Note that Sethe prefers this form 
to , For su nu see above, 
— it 


10. tru, Eg. : 5 written in late times %. Note that the sign can only be ¢i, not di, 
This seems to settle the best Assyrian transliteration of <==. See also Obv. 4. The 
transliteration by ¢ is also preferred by Bunar, Dictionary, LXV, an the ground of other 
Semitic comparisons and Sreinponrr, Z.D.M.G., xiv, 728 admits that it is preferable. 
Sethe states that <== is used for Semitic ¢ from the time of the Middle Kingdom, Zahlen 
und Zahlworter, 24. 

11. First sign uncertain, Despite its irregular appearance it must be da, or possibly 
4u-w(t); éa-w is preferable, Ey. iL - The final ¢ was not pronounced by this scribe (w is 
always u on this tablet, not am), The form he gives already resembles the Coptic cooy, cev. 
The possibility that the final 4 was not pronounced is envisaged by BupaE, Dictionary, 643 b. 

12 dapha, Eg, (Vo !'!" | 

plies aaa ad MA Mie) 
ore 
monn LOE 

14. pisid, Eg. flim. For transliteration with d =) see note on Oby, 4, 

15. mutu, Eg... Under the Old Kingdom this numeral was certainly equivalent. to 
YQ. In the very late period it is written <=, which indicates that it was pronounced 
with & asin Coptic, The cuneiform writing with f, not d, may indicate that in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty the final sound was —=, though this cannot be proved from Egyptian writing. 

16. The first sign is almost certainly <4. This is probably to be transliterated fi in view 
of Obv. 10. fibnw can hardly be other than Eg. aie a weight of 91 grammes, The 


13. hamen, Ee. @ 


other possibility, Ai-ip-nu, Eg. oa, “one hundred thousand,” is not so likely. 
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REVERSE. 


heart ee 


ed 


Nit TE-u witi-f 

5. pa-pa-ru : eet, 

pru-tis-ba-u ee bigvourcit ig mes 
. Pf-tu in | MPRRRS Taner ee LO ae ae 


8. na-ab-na-sy Feng. 


= 
oe 


C). (let-(t8-pit Ful nee ae ee ee 
10. pa-ha-tum PAD ccuicnniss 
11. het- iL atk a | cre 
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Notes. 
1. mufu may be again the word for “ten,” or a part of another word. 
9. iis almost certain. fi is so transliterated in view of Obv. 10; it also may have the 
value Ai (gar is out of the question). | 
3. The last sign is certainly -ku. The word looks like a pseudo-partiorple, first person. 


4. The last sign may be a badly written da. ma nadia may represent Eg. iN iN itl | vip ' 
‘in My....i. "I 

5, In view of what follows it is possible that this may be Eg. aN , “the house, 
The sign on the right-hand side looks like PE: but a careless scribe may have written 
Ein! for =Iy- | | 

6. In pusbiu the us could also be transliterated uz. On the right-hand side the last 
sign is almost certainly the beginning of -"[¢, in which ease the Egyptian word means 


“door” and pushiu must be the Eg. OND! eaNGIE The Eg. article is here repre- 
sented by pu, | 

7. The signs on the right-hand side might perhaps be restored ce} =]] Y. “a bolt,” 
also “ passage of a gateway,” but this is far from certain. On the Egyptian side, the first 
sign is of an unusual form, see above on Obv.2. Now in Rev. 6 and 8-10 the Egyptian 
words have the article prefixed, in Rev. 4 and 5 the article is probably to be found in the 
Egyptian words, There is therefore reason to believe that the Egyptian word in line 7 also 
had the article, in which case the sign can only be du, and dudulu representa fem. art. + 
fem, noun, final ¢ not pronounced; the word may denote part of a door. But there must 
remain a doubt whether the sign is really dis. 

8 Since the parts of the door seem to be the subject of these lines, nabnasn may be 
equated with Eg. i, SO a oan Of the Akkadian names for articles of wood beginning 
with na, nansabu would be the best equivalent for the Egyptian. 

§. daspu. The d could also be ¢# For the transliteration pw rather than hu see Rev. 6 
and 11, The « could also be transliterated z or s. On the right-hand side the obvious 
restoration of the ideogram is FY qe* ff, “a seat, throne, chair.” It is therefore 
legitimate to compare Eg. eo ee | said to mean “hoher Stuohl,” Brouesca, Worter- 
buch, 1201, The transliteration of & by d is surprising, and may be due to the not 
infrequent confusion of d and ¢ in the Assyrian writing of the period. 

10. pakatum can only, from the ideogram GIS. NAD, mean “bed.” We therefore 


equate it with Bg. A G 9 __s)]_—, for which see BM. ostracon 5644, SrigcELBERG, 
fiec. de Trav, xv, 141. 

ll. The ideogram is not known to us, and what the significance of the second sign, 
“city,” may be in this connéction we are not sure. A phonetic reading is possible, hardly 
probable, and we do not think the expression means “ wood of the city.......". The second 
sign on the Egyptian side has exactly the same form as the doubtful sign discussed in the 
notes on Oby. 2 and Rev. 7. It would be suitable here to transliterate al, but unlikely in 
view of the difficulties thus caused in the other lines. 

From the above notes it will be found that the # of the cuneiform transliteration is 


thought to render Egyptian | while s once represents Egyptian cana. This is of importance, 
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not for the Egyptologist, but for the Assyriologist, since it favours the view already men- 
tioned about #.and « ‘Too much emphasis should not be laid upon this tablet until we are 
certain as to the nationality of the seribe. In any case a thorough examination of the 
sibilants in cuneiform writing, frequently called for of late, must include this evidence. 

Much connected with the interpretation of this text remains entirely obseure or is 
extremely doubtful, and we de not claim any certainty for most of the suggestions offered 
in the notes above, At the most they cannot be described as more than reasonable guess- 
work on our part. On the obverse we do not understand the meaning of the lines drawn 
down the centre of the tablet from |. 9 onwards. It is impossible to explain them as column 
divisions, because if they were so intended they should start higher up, and be continued 
on the reverse. And other points, particularly the proper interpretation of Obv. 1-3, 
Rev. 1-4, are left unexplained or extremely conjectural. But the character of the text aa 
a vocabulary of Egyptian words is established beyond doubt, and it is the work of a man 
writing down the words as he heard them. He ts not writing with the apparatus of modern 
phonetics; he may well, if an Asiatic, have mis-heard certain sounds. Above all, he is using 
the cunciform script, which is a useful medium for phonetic spelling (better, in some 
respects, than the Semitic alphabets) but far from perfect. Yet the evidence his spellings 
afford for the pronunciation of Egyptian under the Eighteenth Dynasty cannot be neglected, 
and to the future labours of Egyptologists we must look for an elucidation of many points 
tmvolved. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE 
By T. Eric PEeer 

Messra. Smith and Gadd insist that I should make some contribution from the Egyptian 
side to the earliest study of the new tablet from Tell el--Amarnah, the nature of which they 
have so ingeniously divined, Nothing would be easier than to make a guess at almost every 
one of the Egyptian words or phrases represented in the left-hand column, and nothing would 
be mare foolish, for in our uncertainty as to exactly what the seribe was trying to do, and 
with the possibility that his representation of Egyptian sounds m cuneiform writing was 
not wholly consistent, the chances of our guesses bemg right are very slender, In fact it 
may almost be said that a solution in order to lay claim to consideration would have to be in 
itself ao obvious and so convincing as to be beyond all possible doubt, The solution proposed 
by Messrs. Smith and Gadd for Obv. 4 seems to me in part at least to be of this nature. 
When corresponding to a cuneiform word determined with the wood-ideogram we find 
pi-ta-as ni mu-u--da, it is almost certain that this is an attempt to write a group of three 
Egyptian words pds n ... “a chest of (or for)... ” though the determination of the missing 
word seems to me a much more difficult and uncertain matter. Others of the proposed 
identifications are attractive, particularly a? bngw for Rev, 8. The early lines of each side 
of the tablet may well, as the authors suggest, constitute continuous sentences, and if 
anyone can suggest Egyptian phrases which, while conforming to the phonetic requirements, 
make not only sense but a sense which is suitable to the rest of the contents of the tablet 
he will have established a strong claim to have solved the problem. 

There is, however, one group of lines, Obv. 6 to 15, with regard to which some certainty 
can be reached. Here we have quite clearly, as Messrs. Smith and Gadd so acutely observed, 
the Egyptian numerals 3 to 10, But even so there are difficulties, for what is H-na-" which 
stands in line 6 where we expect the number 1, 4i-na-'-mw in lime T which should corre- 
spond to 2, and what is the element su nu, in one instance su nu’, which in some cases 
follows the numerals? Messrs. Smith and Gadd are inclined to see in 4-na-'-mu a writing 

o1— 3 
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of the Egyptian snw, 2. But there isa serious difficulty here, for though the mu, as they 
point ont, may represent the pure labial w and not the nasalised m, yet the , even if it 
does not stand for ah, ih or uh, at least indicates the glottal stop, and no such sound occurs 
in snw, Tomy mind therefore the identification of Oby, 7 with Eg. sew must be abandoned. 
Fortunately there is another possibility. Obv. 6 gives exactly the same word with the 
omission of the last syllable mu. I would therefore suggest that Obv. 6 is an Egyptian 
noun written in the singular (it is tiresome that the equivalent in the nght-hand colamn 
is not more intelligible), and that Obv. 7 is a writing of the dual of this word, the syllable 
transcribed mu representing not the nasal m but the pure labial w and being thus an 
attempt to render the Egyptian masculine dual ending wi. If we now look at Obv. 8 we 
quite clearly have the numeral fmt, 3, followed by this same noun in a new vocalization 
su nu". In the next line, Obv. 9, we have the numeral 4 followed not by a nu" but merely 
by du nu, But this is not unsusceptible of explanation, for if the "was used by the scribe 
to indicate the Egyptian ° (Cain), as may well be the case’, then @ transcription éu nu in 
which the guttural was omitted altogether would also be open to him. In Obv. 11] the 
noun is omitted after the numeral 6, but 1f reappears after 7 and 4, to disappear again 
after 9. and 10, Thus lines Oby. 6 to 15 simply contain an Egyptian noun represented in 
cuneiform by #i-na-', written in the singular, then m the dual, and finally combined with 
the numerals from 3 to 10. The writing si-ia-... in the right-hand column of Obv, 6 was 
presumably the Akkadian equivalent of 4i-na-’". We can now understand why in this column 
the numbers are only indicated graphically and not spelt out as they should be, for they 
stand not as detached numerals but each in reference to the noun #-4i-...: in English we 
might have written 2 ditto, 3 ditto and so on. ‘The scribe’s interest is in the left-hand 
column, and on the right he has used merely the most rapid graphic indications, 

From the Egyptian point of view two points of interest remain. What is A-na-'? 
Since its dual is formed simply by adding the dual suffix wi it is clear that it is a single 
masculine word and not a combination, for example, of two words joined by the genitive 
exponent mn. J am aware that it would greatly strengthen my case if I could point to 
a noun suitable to the context, or rather to what little we know of it, but I have no good 
suggestion to make: é1° a warehouse, in later times an ergastulum, rises to one's mind 
at once, but as there is no apparent reason why the seribe should have chosen this word,, 
rather than any other to combine with the numerals it cannot be established. 

A more interesting speculation is this, Can we derive from this table any evidence as 
to the construction and vocalization of the Egyptian noun when combined with the 
numerals? If Oby. 7 is really a dual it would appear that the vocalization of the noun in 
certain cases at least remained unchanged when the dual suffix was added, But what is 
the form éu nu" which appears with the other numerals? We may notice in the first place 
that the construction of the numerals here used is, as we should have expected, that usual 
with the lower numbers in the New Kingdom, we., the numeral comes first followed by the 
noun, and without any connecting word, Now in written Egyptian the noun in these eases 
stands in the singular, and this fact, together with the evidence of Coptic, makes it 
probable that it was so spoken, despite the fact that an accompanying adjective was 
written in the plural. What then is the form éu mu‘? Is it after all a plural, and if so 
where is its plural ending, or is it rather some special! form of the singular used when the 
noun depended on a numeral? This is a problem which I willingly leave to those who 
have made a closer study of Egyptian vocalization than I have. 


' Of Raxkn, Aeilachrifitiches Material cur altig, Vokalisation (Bertin, 1910), 87-8. 
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Among the papyri acquired by the British Museum in 1924 were four small fragments 
of a land register. Unpromising in themselves, they attracted attention by the presence 
on the verso of a Coptic text which was clearly to be ranked among the earliest specimens 
of Coptic yet discovered, and it was for this reason that they were acquired. On examina- 
sion the text on the verso proved to be of even greater interest than at first appeared 
likely, Ibis a glossary to Hosea and Amos, perhaps, indeed, when complete, to the Minor 
Prophets as a whole, and its early date gives it an importance out of all proportion to its 
extent and state of preservation. 

The difficulties which beset the question of the origin and geographical distribution of 
the Coptic dialects in the earlier period (see Thompson, Gospel of St. John, 1924, xx f.) 
make it desirable to determine the provenance of all early Coptic texts, and it is partieu- 
larly unfortunate that in the case of these fragments we have no indication of origin. They 
formed part of a collection acquired from a dealer and of the most miscellaneous character. 
The papyri in the box from which our fragments were taken were in various languages, of 
periods ranging from the Ptolemaic to the Arab, and the localities identifiable were Oxy- 
rhynchna, the Fayyim, Aphrodite (sixth century) and perhaps Antaeopolis (seventh century). 
The dialect of the present text excludes the Fayytim, anid the provenance must be looked 
for rather in Middle Egypt. The register on the recto gives little help, as it contains (in 
all probability) no place-names, and the personal names are mostly of a common sort. They 
include: Divdas, Asow(ucsog), [roXeyaios, ‘Pay avds), Ofa(E?) [occurs P. Lond, u, p. 96, 2; 
Fayyiim), } 49 |rodepos, ‘Exiois, Koo roxes [not in Premiane, Namenbuch], "Eppijs, Teluwy, 
Pirocéypos, “Hpais, WXovres, PidéFeras, “ON pos, Acoyérns, TAouricr, IroAAapiow. The 
only one except the Koeroxoy mentioned above which is unusual is SiwveyGevisie, That 
does not occur in PREISIGKE's Namenbuch, but if an allusion to a local cult can be recog- 
nized in it, it may help to determine provenance, 

There is, further, no indication of date except such as palacography can furnish. The 
register on the recto is in a flowing, easy, and rather handsome cursive hand which we 
assigned to the middle of the second century, It is very improbable that a register of this 
kind would be kept for over a century, and a shorter period than that is more likely ; hence 
the above dating would yield mid third century as the lowest date for the Coptic text, 
Prof. Hunt, however, who had the kindness to examine photographs of both sides, writes :=— 
“'The dates you suggest strike me as rather on the early side. I think that the recto is 
about 200 (Commodus-Caracalla about the limits), and should eall the verso late third, if 
not fourth ; in places the latter has to me almost an early Byzantine look.” 

Ii would be presumptuous to question the verdict of so distinguished an authority, and 
probably his datings must be accepted. At the same time it may be pointed out that the 
writing of the recto seems to exhibit few or none of the features characteristic of the third 
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century; the upright, laterally compressed character of the early third-century hand is 
absent, nor has the writing the sloping tendency often seen in documentary hands of the 
time of Commodus, The v has throughout the earlier form of a shallow curve with a 
curving tail, not the angular form which majnly prevails in the third century. The p is 
the letter which most suggests the later date, showing a tendency to prolong downwards 
the first down-stroke; but this is not consistent, and examples of a similarly formed » may 
be found in documents of the mid second century, ¢.g. in P. Lond. Atlas 1, PL 53 (a.p. 145), 
Pl. G0 (c) (A.p, 157), PL 73 (a) (4.D. 1838). 

In any case the extreme nmprobability of the verso having been used over a century 
later than the reeto makes a later date than A.D. 300 for the Coptic very unlikely, Nor do 
the characters seem to impose a later date than that. The hand is rather Greek than 
specifically Coptic, so that comparison with other early Coptie hands yields little result, 
Of the definitely “ Coptic” hands given in facsimile that of Chums B. M. Catalogue, No, 
1102 (Pl. 12) is perhaps the closest, but it is not very close and being undated gives no 
help in any case, More fruitful is a comparison with two early pieces of Coptic which are 
written in hands of a Greek type, that on P. Lond. 98 reeto and the colophon of BLM. Or. 
MS, 7594 (BupcGE, Coptic Biblical Texts, Pl, IX), The former, which belongs to the second 
century, is clearly earlier than our fragments. They are more closely related to the colo- 
phon of Or. 7594 (first half of fourth century), but the general appearance of the hand 
suggests an earlier date than that. Hence “late third century " 1a perhaps a fairly safe con- 
clusion. The facsimiles of the two sides (Pla, XX XI-XXXIV) will enable readers to form 
their own opinion. 

The text consists of a series of columns each containing Greek and Coptic words and 
phrases picked out of the books of Hosea and Amos, the Greek being put first and the 
Coptic translation following with a colon between. There are the remains of two columns 
on fragment A and also on B; C and D contain parts of a single column only, The Cireek 
is often abbreviated and sometimes reduced to a mere catch-word, while the Coptic is 
written out in full. The phrases and words are chosen, as might be expected, from those 
that offer difficulty. The order is invariably that of the scripture itself; the writer evidently 
had the Greek text before him and translated whatever seemed to him to demand a 
rendering. By comparison of the amount of text lost between the adjacent columns it 
appears that each column covered about twenty verses of text, and as about seven or eight 
verses are covered in cach of the extant fragmenta, it follows that three-fifths of each 
column are missing, that each column was originally about seven and a half inches high, 
and that a whole column is missing between the second column of fragment A and the 
fragmentary (Coptic) first column of B. C wns adjacent to B, but it has not been possible 
to adjust the two or three letters on the left side of C to any of the incomplete lines of B, 
probably because the papyrus has been torn diagonally from the left upwards towards the 
right. It is not possible to calculate the lost space between C and D, 


iv, 7 (Greek only). 

B from (i) vi, 8-11 (Coptie ends of lines) and (41) vii, 14—yiti, 1 (Greek and Coptic). 

C from vii, 14—ix, 6 (Greek and Coptic). 

D from Amos ui, 8-15 (Coptic only). 

The Greek exhibits a few small variations from the Text as printed in Swete's edition 
of the LXX (111, 1899), which are noted under the text. The most important is the 
substitution of @em for evpiw in Hos, iv 1. 
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The Coptic renderings are of Interest for more than one reason; they are in a dialect 
which may be best described as Middle Egyptian, It is marked by the following vowel 
changes :— 

e for w in soA(n) (S, ewan), gone, gob, xoAe (S. swwe), opot, papotn, opapet-: 

« for o in ehaA, eAade, cazne (S. ajozne), gate (fear), pexnay (threshing floor), #0, 
epat (5; epoor), -ik, nas, ear (5. poor), Man-, pa (S. oo), CRAPRP, CATE ; 

e for « in ne-(5. na- fot. 1), teem-, meppete (S. mepate), Sexe (5S. cane), mise (S. nies); 

n fore in on, en (5. oe). | 

Attention may be drawn to gme, apparently a new ME. word equivalent to S. Aasy 
B. or; wine, possibly a corresponding negative form of it; and to mice, a rare word which 
has occurred before only in ME. metnecees (Is. xxx, 5, 7), and S. mie’a (Is, xxx, 5). 

When we come to compare the Coptic renderings (GM.) with the Achmimie (A), 
Sahidic (S) and Bohairic (B) versions, it is remarkable that they exhibit little relation to 
any. For the purpose of comparison we have an Achmimic text of all the Hosea sections 
and of Amos ti, 7-11 where it breaks off; the Sahidic text only covers the section Hos, 
vil, 14—viti, 1 and Amos ii, 11-15, while the Bohairic covers all. Naturally for many of the 
words excerpted there is only one possible, or at any rate likely rendering, This is found 
in 16 instances, where a word common to all the versions occurs: in & instances the BM. is 
united with A against B; in 11 it is united with B against A; in 2 instances 8S and B are 
united against BM. ; and in 9 instances they all have different words. There is no doubt 
that it is independent of the later established versions. 

Are we then to presume that at the time when these fragments were written, probably 
towards the close of the third century, there was no official Coptic version in existence ? 
There is no reasonable doubt that parts of the Bible had been translated long before; a 
commencement would naturally be made with the New Testament and the Psalms, and it 
is probable that the Pentateuch and historical books, the Wisdom literature and Major 
Prophets would all come before the Minor Prophets, which would be among the last to 
receive a vernacular rendering, All this wonld take time; and it is possible, at least, that 
there was at this time no received Version of the Minor Prophets. On the other hand it 
must be remembered that our earliest extant Coptic Codex (BM. Or. 7594) includes a 
Sahicdic Jonah, and this MS, has been dated in the first half of the fourth century. 

It remains to enquire into the object with which our list of words was made. Three 
possible purposes suggest themselves: («)1t was the work of a acholar for his own private 
use, or (6) of a teacher for his class in « catechetical school, or (c) it was for use in church 
to aid the reader of the lections, which were read out in the original Greek and then 
translated for the benefit of the faithful who did not understand the original tongue’, The 
last suggestion is perhaps the least likely, as in that case we should not have a continuous 
text excerpted, extending presumably over at least two books of the Minor Prophets: but 
it would have been cut up into lections. The second suggestion is not impossible. We 
know there was a catechetical school at Alexandria as early as the end of the second 
century under Pantaenus. This must have been purely Greek, as even Egyptians in the 
capital could hardly have been ignorant of that lunguage. But it was otherwise in the 
Thebaid even in the fourth century. We know that Anthony (d. about 340) knew no 
Greek?, and Pachomius had to learn Greek late in life in order to be able to instruct Fevixoi, 

' Of, REXAvbor, Litirg. Orient. Coll., Paris, 1716, p. cxxii, 207, 
* Armanasivs, Life af Anthony, M.P.G., xxv, 342, 846, Cf Borin, Lawsieac His, Pollad., t, 227 
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i. Greeks or Graecised Egyptians from the North who begged to be admitted as monks in 
his monasteries’, But though there were hermits in abundance before 4.p, 300, there were, 
as far as we know, no monasteries or schools for religious instruction till the foundations of 
Pachomins from about 310 till his death in 346. It is perhaps safest to conclude that our 
fragments were the work of a scholar for his own private use. 

[For convenience in printing the lines containing words in each modern verse are run together. Words 
have been divided both in Greek and Coptic. Abbreviations: A.=Achmimic, B.=Bohairic, 5.—Sahidie, 
Sw.=Swete's LAX. Dota, except in the middle of « line, do not indicate the number of letters missing. ] 

Fragment Ai. Pl XAXXT Hosea i, 9-13. 

rn 0 (1).. sew .. agarta! (2). gah... wac* (3)... ja Avn'|:] eTaTperpohe? 

w. 10 (4) wien) noin)*:tenoy on GmeqoA® chad (5) JAB eqeAutat  megrite” myMep Mc 

v. LL (6) a[mjoctperpw : ntanot eha A? 

t. 12 (7) ™ auneA® : nach neAade (5) wrceiwm",. : mahenate (9) epactas | 
MeppeTe! : 

e. 1d (10) ticeren arjac!:etneceporcia nev (11) [Mey jeviees[o}.. 34 [:|771 nec- 
Sexe epac (12)... comerwe™ (13)... 07g nco,.™ 


1 These letters are probah] y Coptic and seem to relate to the Greek (missing here) apeAovpar ra quota 
jouw, A. frag tnagaite, EB. prawAr nnachie, ! Also Coptic, but it is difficult to make it 
accord with the Cireek. 7 Sw. rou wy eohueree, A. ataguie, B. eayre apie. ' y above the 
line, * oA prolably error for ¢oAn; A. suyAn, B. wpm. “ ne for me, neg. fut. ml. gine 
seems to be a new dialect form equivalent to §. Aaa, B, ear. A. mndave naqrre, B. nmepAr magmec. 
’ A. Fuanto, B. tnataces eho. * Sw. omits riqr). * Sw. pic@epera, The abbreviation 
above the line t# not clear, A. neTamonay ner, DF. nahesce. "A. mppete, Bo wenpat. 
0 Sw. avrg, 2 A. etactonne agpm nentoy, B. etacuwt nwoy upHtoey. 3 Qu. ererrun, 
sat a tT nechaupshed apac, B. fF nnecAcon epoc, 4s Above this obscure group is written in a 
fainter ink enorentec, equally unintelligible at present. If the following line =Sw. exopevere omiw, thoy 
should render x. ra cadopyuin avrpe, for which A. has mecerencase, BR, Meciehoat. ” A. acorage 
nce necmeppete, BL acmouy camenpe meca. 

Au PL XXXT. Hos. iii, 5—iv, 7 ( only Greek left), 

iii, v. 5 (1) enctucontar:ey., (2) en ceqcas! waep’ ... 

iv, 0. 1 (3) nprese tu oi?, , . (4) cfc }nwe* 

t.2 (5) apa ntyer™:... (6) REM TTA: ATN... 

v. 3 (7) enAnbo™*[-] ewe ... 

. 4 (8) amazqatar: .., (9) we antierom'oc? 

v. 5 (10) t#uep aceoenncer®.,. 

vf (11) wc* orn eg¢fiun) . . . (12) anwe™ ,.. (18) vow fe... 
TE. 7 (14) Ane [ / 

; An abbreviation mark or letter above +. ? Sw. evpian * Tncertain, only the final ¢ above 
the line is sure. : * wabove the fine and doubtful. * [nitial « written over a s¢, * Sw, 
ee Aenpourts, . Sw. a arriheyoperrar. * Sw, amGerqre: qpepes. ® Before we and orecw in 
L. 12 are two short diagonal lines to distinguish the first letter from the intending Coptic of the previous 
column, W SW, row upareuer. 1 The last two letters practically certain. 
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Fragment Bi. PI. XXXII. Hosea vi, 8-11 (Coptic only). 

vp 8 (1)... gok emmmite! (2) ..+2 (3)... me (4)... 
#10 (5)...a%pate* 

v. 11 (6)... TH exoce men , 


! Sw. epyafopery perma; A. ecpwh (sic) apenmetujo rent, H. evepowhefuctepAnom, * A. anito 
AMMA €TUMO ATTOpMa ecnagt, B. amar neanghnow eror ngot. 7 Qu. aprps TH ; 
A. Papoceceat naoorAe neq, Bo aprontc MeWAR aR. 


Bu. PL XXXII. Hosea vii, 14—vin, 1. 


vil, v. 14 (1) mateteunonto: etm"... 


v.15 (2) enasfajeven* en emor: .. atc[bhon, . 7 (3) Bpace™ matiene ”?: aman 
artgom! me. ..* (4) cAowrcanto:arcagne" epaer 
yp. 16 (5) enectpada“?:arvkattor enegols|* (6) exc oF™ evenonto® : ayujone 


evnme™ (7) anarmevet tethe tutatchw mevAlec|" (8) o QawAicmoc: 
feeme nm..." 


vii, v. 1 (9) ere roan” avt’"@:4netor,,.' (10) enown : escnnest Pai 


! io could be wy; A. eR TUOVOTT, BE. tara, 7 AL arfchor nev, 5. arfchw nay, EB. ave'ichu. 
1 Sw. caruryvea toes Apaxiover. ) Perhaps gaa; A. avtagte norebes, B. armacpe nnoTuywhgy. 
“ Possibly the fragmentary line-ending on the left of Pl. C, .we/! belongs here. [) suggests a reading 
ne[ve'njave ; but the a is extremely doubtinl, possibly o The ME. form of the word is unknown. 
ge should be =, but apparently there never was o base to it; A. aTMEeoTEe agenNeeaT epaet, 
S avaéeeve epnnesoor epor, Bb. arcosm epor epannetguoy, SW. areotpepqrar as ovier- 
eyerorto we Trofor evrerapevor, ' Perhape avkattTov enegor (for 5, enagoy). "The writer 
has altered the moaning of the Gireek text by taking es ovder with eyerorre, The Coptic versions follow 
the Greek, thus: A. AvRTAY a vMeTUpO VEIT ATptge nownite, §. similar, B. attacewor eoroAl ovrop 
avi MppHt novebry. Reading hardly doubtful; oie (cf. Hos ti, 10 supra) is not possible. 
Perhaps nine ia a negative correlative of one. U Sw, arodevouor, A. ethe TMNTATCROT wner Acc, 
B. eoke Juetatchw nte noTAac. A. Meme novuqwe, Bh. hbame notgwoy, S Sw. ee 
cohwror aura. 4 There is much variation of reading here, 6, alone follows the Greek with eSpa1 
enenor. A. tna tan Herta, 5. tuat Cont) iat. Sw. wr aerorer’ wecor cu pu, 7 Possibly 
an abbreviation for naeesc, but very doubtful. A. anni weaerc, B. exennn mnoc. 


Fragment C, Pl XX XI. Hosea wii, 14—ix, 6, 
vili, v. 14 (1) ewAnes™ mo%yes 2! :[a}ytame(njeqno™, 3 


; , , f 
ix, & 1 (2) aomat™ ec’ nant alw* i anmepris(er|a moat 


oe 32 (:3) aA’ alat) An™ oFn ecnw artoc’: PeXxtay miteopot® (4) ebercato 
aleTojre iaquetad’ epaw 


1 Sw. erhy@uvey wohes rereryeruevae, = A. aT pennoAr, B, ayoporaugar nae pamhans, 
HS, Ropers: out “waves ahess. ‘A. aRuppe gentoo aangiy nim, Eh. anaenpe gantaso 
gracnsawoy xibem, * Sw. chew eax Aqvor ove eyra aurovs. "NET MATOpPwT MIyCworMoy, 
B, manwoy nea tepwt anovcwornoy. The 9¢ of pegemay should be =, but probably the base of 
the letter was never written ; cf. awpro B ii n, 6. ' aqaedaA written above the line, A. ura’aA 
apat, EB. ayxemeonors epwort, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 
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ix, 4 (5) we aproc nen®* ATTOE : HOH HovarR nonke (6) aa{’ ov alptor avi’ 


Tare Ww: ehadae merain me m,. 9 
r 5 (7) v)r nlo}mecete™ :ovne (8) nulep Ranney p 2 opi Guerns noah 
. 6 (0) enjaegetar mempile seqjemanoy epaq « 
* Sw. wevdoug, ' Sw. dior: of aprot ater ro yuyaie. " A ahaAlae nowacm moves, 
B. se oFHI OFUIK nTe nonprygn. 4 Reading wneertain The Coptic has “what?” 
followed by a blank space us if the writer had forgotten to finish the translation, = Sw. nuepaus 
Turyyupecs. 4 AL pncbowre Mlinad npae, Bb. tenovegooy mua, * Sw. exfcheros avrove M. 
Fragment D, Pl, XXXII Amos ii, 8-151, 
ve. §& (1) ema... pe....an..* (2) erownneorecsactnp" (3), -}'carcenpn wie... 
atl 
9 (4) servana napp omeyga® = (5) 9 napn®':arsovia ormtuyol naq" 


"= 


ea 


. 10 (6) nejao®®: acm. ec neantn 


4 


| tah 
18 (7)., :geeme tueckapap gapomn™ = (8), , rem mapecenaprp maoc or. 


7 
wu 14 (9)... Te not kaka” nitaty nor, .4 


t, 15 (10) mpleqerca tel n jequemoeapet| 4)!" (11)...cw"™™ = (12)... nine xeon 


oume..'* 
' The fragmont immediately to the left of Don PL XXXII belongs to it and joins at two lines below its 
present level. * Unintelligibla, * A. grToTuy MNaerciactuprion, B, Sa Tel wane pape vay, 


“ Sw, cca ex cunopharrear ori = A. avoor nornpn [aha A e/horantantaa, B. omite the words 
cx ouxof, Mr. W, E Crum suggests that antantAs is an erroneous reading of mntuntTAa (dittography 
for antAa), and he has given me the following references for 8. Aw and untae =ovecparria, Ps, oxvill, 
134, Eccles. iv, 1, ¥, 7, vii, & The BM. Ae is ME. for Aa. ‘ A. [Athy Mo Ana moppatoe gatoress, 
B, atqwt amiamoppecc ehoA Sate anoreo. The scribe seoma to have blandersd over the abbrovi- 
ation of the “ Amorite.” ' Sw. sfqpore tiv capwor avrov exarwder. * For tayowre ; “ his fruit” 
is omitted, A. arqt mmo MnqRapmoc gimiue, B. astapono MHCQOTIAS COT MuMod. " Sw. 
apyyaryor vane ex aye Acyerroy ; A. athwite neantne, B. armurt weawten. There are traces of four or 
live letters above the line, none certain except initial mn, " A. fiat, 5. erconnte anon tuachpnp- 
marth, FE. onmne anon nackepkep camecnT amoren. "OS. Meco ena peoracoAte 
cropap, B. appt cmatchepnep novkpegs. @ vy written above a without deletion; the word is 
Taka “destroy,” SB MpeqnisT mananuy an, B eqetano teot but «hol Senhovpeys ons, 
"S. Mpeqnexcote nanatiok egorn an, B. npeqorcoemer nnequyoos epe7. * Sw. ofve rou 
Tore; 5, Heyacwor onneqovepnte, B. dha evacnuor Senneqsadarx. The vestiges suggest 
e(or a )eser, an unknown and improbable qualitative of the same verb, Mm MLE QnOFO.M Mesh rgg a, 
B. nmequmegem nvecp frac a | 
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Plate XXXIV. 
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AN ORACLE PAPYRUS. B.M. 10335 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 


With Plates XXXV-XXXVUL 


The Papyrus No. 10595 was acquired by the Trustees of the British Museum many 
years ago, but no record of its history appears to have been kept. Dr. Hall informs me that 
it was probably purchased in the thirties of the last century, It consists of a single sheet 
of light-coloured papyrus measuring 40°7 cm. x lho cm. inscribed on both sides. The 
sheet seems to have been torn vertically from a larger piece, probably a judicial papyrus af 
the type familiar in the Abbott, Mayer and other documents, as its width is just about the 
normal size of the Ramesside judicial papyri. The recto consists of eight long lines, written 
on the horizontal fibres (ie, the vertical fibres of the original roll), and the verso has 
twenty-one short lines written at right angles to those of the recto. There is a free space 
at the foot of the verso with room enough for about four lines more. 

On the whole the manuscript is in good preservation, A crease about 25 mm. from the 
right-hand margin of the recto has made the signs in its area indistinct and difficult to read, 
and five square holes in the middle of the page cause lacunae in the 5th line of the recto 
and in the 7th, 9th, 11th, 12th and 16th lines of the verso. There are also two longish 
breaks towards the end of the first line of the recto, which have destroyed the last signs in 
the 2nd and 4th lines of the verso. Fortunately, however, these gaps are not serious ob- 
structions to the reading, and the lacunae can mostly be restored, 

The document is dated in the second year of a king whose name is not given. It con- 
tains the cartouches of Ramesses I11 (Recto 5) anid of Setnakht (Verso 14) which fixes a 
terminus ad quem as to date, On palacographical grounds, however, it would seem that the 
papyrus belongs to about the time of Ramesses [V, and although not written by the same 
hand, it has certain analogies with Pap. Mallet? to which reference will be made again. The 
general style of handwriting is a cursive legal seript, full of abbreviation-strokes. Kubrics 
(underlined in the accompanying transcription) are used in the date, and at intervals 
throughout the text. 

The sole edition of this text is the transcript and translation published many years ago 
by the late Dr. Pleyte*. This article seems to have been somewhat hurriedly prepared and 
15 given as a tentative essay only, Certain passages from the papyrus were quoted by 
Spiegelberg?, but except for occasional citations and philological references, no other study 
of the text appears to have been made. 

In 1920 I obtained permission frou Sir Ernest Budge to have the papyrus photo- 
graphed, with a view to publishing it, and from the excellent full-size photographs thus 
! MasPrEno, Ree. de Trav., 1, 47-09= Etudes de Myth, rv, 24-41, 

3 PF S.BA., x (PSST), 41 fe. 
© Shidien wid Materiahen, 27, 70, 77, 79. 











obtained I made 4 transeription which I have since carefully collated 
several occasions’, I was about to publish the papyrus with some ieee on coeeclan 
generally as derived from other texts, when I heard that Dr. Blackman was engaged i in 


preparing a detailed essay on Egyptian oracles; I therefore gladly handed over this) papyrus 
to him and have confined myself to publishing the text and these few descriptive notes. 
The document is a record of a petition made to the god Amin ny a servant 


Se Bh) named Amenemuis concerning the theft of five fine linen shirts is (Ro A 


Mss. The Papyrus Mallet previously referred to also deals with a servant of the same 


name, and fine linen shirts occur amongst the list of objecta in his charge, iismctned 
the name as “Amonakhtu,” mistaking the abbreviation-strokes for a mere disintegration of 


the elements in the hieratie sign for Hf. Pleyte rend the same name as Amenemhab, Our 
Amenemuia may be the same person as that mentioned in Mallet, but the name, though 
not extremely common, is by no means rare, and it may be purely a a coincidence. 

In making the transcription, the different forms of the plural strokes, : and —, have 
been carefully noted, likewise the exact number of abbreviation-strokes rharaese they 
occur. In Verso, line 15, the first group should be A). not ! @as written. The uncommon 








word hdn “to be tis may be notetl in Recto 5", and the defective writing Lie 


for Lei : in Verse 2. 


There are iv groups in the Recto, line 6, which T am unable to decipher, and another, 
damaged, in Verso ), Facsimiles of these are given in the plates. 


' Just before preparing the text for publication Dr. Gardiner kindly lent me his copy of the text, 
and on comparing it with my own [ was very pleased to find that I had only one correction to make in 
consequence. 

* Op. ct. supra. 

? For other instances of thia word, see Gardiner, Arf. Texts, 1, 10; note 1h 


Nore. 


Mr. Dawson's plates (XXXV-XXXVII) have been bound to faee in such a way as to 
be most conveniently consulted in connection with Dr. Blackman’s article which follows. 
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Plate XXXV. 
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Plate AXNAVLI. 
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Papyrus British Museum 10,335. 
Kecto, linea 5-3, 





Plate XXXVI. 





Papyrus Brit. Mus. V9 10,335 Verso, 1-11. 
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Plate XX XVIII. 
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ORACLES IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Lrrr. 


I. 


Papyrus B.M. 10335. 


Rather more than a year ago my frend, Dr. Gerny of Prague, suggested that I should 
make a special study of ancient Egyptian oracles, On my mentioning this to Professor Peet, 
he not only cordially encouraged the enterprise, but proposed that I should deal with the 
subject in a series of articles, for which he promised to find room in this Journal. 

During the last year I have, by the courtesy of Monsieur Boreux, obtained squeezes of 
the Bentresh Stela? and the Stela of Banishment®. Monsieur Lacau and Monsieur Gauthier 
have most kindly furnished me with a new collation of the Stela of Sheshonk, which is in 
the Cairo Museum’, and Dr. Grapow has generously placed at my disposal the collation 
made for the Berlin Dictionary by Professor Sethe of Naville’s copy of the Paynozem HU 
oracular inscription at Karnak‘, I have also secured new versions of other texts as well. 
These, together with translations and notes, will appear in the Journal in due course, and 
the whole material thus collected will be fully discussed, aml the results of the enquiry 
summed up, in a final article. 

This frst article deals with the very important British Museum Papyrus, no, 10335. 
That I am in a position thus to make use of it is due entirely to the extreme generosity 
of Mr. W. R; Dawson, who, on hearing from Professor Peet that I contemplated engaging 
in this particular branch of research, placed at my disposal his copy of the document, 
which he originally himself intended to publish in the Journal, and asked me to undertake 
the translation and commentary, and thus incorporate his work in one of my articles, 
This is especially kind of him, as he has taken a great deal of trouble over the transerip- 
tion of the papyrus and has also gone to the expense of having it photographed. 

The plates reproducing the text were prepared by Mr. Dawson, and these I collated 
with the original document last April; a few resulting corrections will be found in 
the footnotes to my translation. I should here like to say that while I was working on 
the translation I had the privilege of being able to discuss various difficulties with 
Professor Peet. 

The document is fully described above, pp, 247-8, by Mr. Dawson and no addition to 
what he has said is necessary here. Pls. XXXV-AAXVUL 


! See Breasten, fecords, 11, 33 420 ff. 

? Soe op, cit. rv, 83 G50 ff 

3 See op. cit. rv, §§ 676 if. with note a on p, $25, 
{ See op. cif. 1¥, $3 071 i. 


Recto 1 
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: TRANSLATION: . | 
Second regnal year, third" month of Akhet, first day. The servant Amunemuia appealed 
to Amin of Pe-Khenty* at his goodly festival, the Festival of the Hartm’, acyying >“ Help 


» [me]*, Amin of Pe-Khenty, my good and beloved lord! The overseer of the eattle of the 


altar made me alide here in Pe-Khenty of the citizens*(), guarding jis store-house and 
drawing® his dues"; and men come unto me at noon and stole five tunics of coloured cloth* 


Jrom me. My good and beloved lord. wilt then give me” back their theft?” And the god 


nodded very greatly". 
* T thought the traces in the original suited ee “fourth mouth” rather than ig , ne month." 


* See Unin-rt méet-ndror firy-th ox in | * noted as occurring on a statue of Amoenembeb at Turin 
a} 


(Envgsen, Diet. géogr., 1281). Dawson refers ine to GairritH, Cutalogwe of Demotic Papyri in Rylands 
Library, 1, 48 (with note 2), 207, 

Pe-Khenty is evidently a distriet of Thebes with a temple dedicated to its local Amin and containing, 
of course, a cultus-statue of the god, which was known as Amin of Pe-Khenty. 

> {ib ‘Ipit “the festival of the Marim™ (* the Herim” or “Southern arin" was the name of the 
temple of Luxor [see Biackwan, Jowrnal, vu, 16]) began, in the time of Tuthmdsis 11, on the fifteenth 
day of the second month of Akhet and lasted for eleven days only (Uré., 1v, 84; Bueacrap, Zettsche. i 
dig. Spr, 37,126). At the beginning of the reign of Ramesses U1 it begun on the nineteonth day of tha 
month and went on till the twelfth day of the following month, thus lasting twenty-four days. At the end 
of the reign it waa longthened by him to twenty-seven days, this ending on the fifteenth day of the third 
month (Barasvep, Mecords, 1v, p. 134). As is shown by the Dedicstory Inseription at Abydos, the Pieutiy 
Stela, the Inscription of Nehwenenef (Sterun, Zeiteche, J. ag. Spe, 44, Pla, 1-171), and the Coronation 
Inscription of Goremheb, the Pharnol himself was expected to officiate at thin festival Acconding to the 
Piankhy Stela, lines 25 £, the Pharaoh figured prominently in the outstanding feature of the featival, 
namely the procession in which the god's image was conveyed from the temple of Karnik te the temple of 
Luxor, his “Southern Hurim,” this procession, so the same inscription informs tis, occurring on the “ Night 
(ie, eve T) of the festival of the Harim.” The Pharaoh might also, according to the sume nuthority, take 
part in the procession back to Karnak which ocetrred, in the time of Piankhy, on the second day of the 
third month of Akhet. According to the Dedicutory Inscription at Abydos, the procession to Luxor took 
place on the twenty-third day of the second month of Akhet : thus, since accounting to the Sascription of 
Nebwrenenef? Ramesses 11 left Thebes on the first day of the third month of Akhet, either Amin of 
Karnak’s image did not then remain. so long in the Southern {forim ax it did in the time of Piankhy, or 
else the king left before the procession hack to Karnak took Place, that episode in this lengthy festival not 
being considered as #0 inoportant ax the procession to Luxor, 

If in the reign of Piankhy the procession to Luxor took place on the twenty-third day of the second 
month, as it did in the reign of Ramesws I, the god’s image remained there, according to Egyptian 
reckoning, ten days, L#., exactly an Egyptian week, 


roa NA N= 13ST Ba 


is still visible, 
* The group doubtfally transcribed pS is written thus ; J, 





yer ‘ = \\ 
Jaut®- AS Gare of the: Ain el 


© Read FO 8 pu vit ay 

' For this word see Ganpinen, Zeitschr, J. tig, Spr. 00, 57. He draw the dues from the state store- 
houses. sand possibly alne from lands forming the temple endowment (see below, Pp. 254, note 2), 

* For «i “coloured cloth” ane Peer, Pap, Mayer, A, 4. 7; Bf For mii “tunie” “shirt.” see 
Anustan, 1, 25.5; Mallet, 1, 8 

* Se. dy wet 

W T think wr should be transcribed 22 Gomes, he, without plural strokes, 
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And the servant Amunemuia repeated to him (the names of) all the people of the town- 
ship; and thé god nodded' at (the name of) the former Pethauemdiamant, saying: “Jt is 


5 he who stole them.” And the farmer Pethanemdiaméin said in? the presence of the god: 


th 


7 


"Tt is false, it is not I who stole them.” And the god was exceeding wroth* : 

Another time the farmer* Pethavemdiamtin went before Aman of Te-Shenyt", saying - 
“Lam (now) nigh unto*(?) my own god, whereas I went to the other, he having taken jive...” 
unto his court.” And the god nodded at him in this manner", saying: “Jt is he who took 
them.” And the farmer Pethavemdiamdn said : “ It is false.” And the god said: “ Take him 


8 before Amiin of Bukenen™ in the presence of many" witnesses.” 


Verso 1 


List thereof: The representative of the overseer of the cattle of the temple of King 
Usermatré— Miamiin in the House of Amin, Payiry; the cluef craftsman of the temple, 
Nebnofer ; the henchman of the temple, Amunkhatn. 

And he stood yet once again before Amiin of Pe-Khenty in his goodly festival of Khoakh®, 
for the third time™...; and he cried saying: “Help me, Amiin of Pe-Khenty, my qood and 


' A considerable portion of the ‘ ) i4 Still visible under the awww. 

* Dawson points out that this mane ocours in Pap, feel. Turin, 4, Gi. 

* Traces of is are still visible. 

i For Ada “be wroth” see A nition, 1, 6.6-7; Cnemain, 12-8 ; 3, 46: Pap. Bibl. Nat. 188, 2 4- 
Maxime PP Ant, 25; Pop, Lonsng, 10, 7. 

* There ia a trace of the second © and the third is intact, 

* Like Pe-Khenty, discussed above, p, 250, note 2, Te-Shenyt must be a district of Thebes with its local 
Amin. 


7 Have we herea bungled writing af i. : DLN @ fav the scribe having omitted the m before A, and 


hig ina slovenly manner? See MOCO py IE facsimile : 





tlien having chinged fu into ' 





* T cannot read this group ; see accompanying facsimile : 


raul © , 
all 


ran Aa Probably nothing lost ; 


" Read m pty ahrer, The \ in pty ia certain, there ix nothing missing, The | and © a the 
; rid 


beginning of line 7 are alao certain; the trices auit 
™ Bukenen must alao be a district with its local Amin : sce bore, note 6 


A x | Snz = 


lt Rend fou | > #68 Accompanying facsimile : 


Pee 





* Celebrated on the first day of the first month of the second season (Proyet), « festival intimately 
connected with the kingship, It waa regarded as the date of the nceesssion of Horus and therefore ax the 
theoretical date of accession of all Egyptian kings (nee GARDINER, Jowrnal, 1, 123 f.), 


" For the mutilate! group of signs after sp at the end of line 2 see acco panyiog faceimile : 
, ai 
Cun we rend 9 A bere and translate “ the third time of standing" } 
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beloved lord! Is it I who took’ the clothes!" And the god nodded very greatly*, saying: 
“Tt ia he who touk them.” And he took him and injticted chastisement on him in the presence 
of the townsmen. And he pronounced an oath in the god's presence, saying: “It is I who 
took them," im the presence of the people of Pe-...*, the people of Per-her(?)', the three 
w'rtw-oficers, and the farmer of the temple of Ptah, Pemerihu, And the qod testified* to 
these people of the towns, saying: “ Behold*, the man acknowledges the garments of Pharaoh, 
saying: ‘I have them, F will(!) give them (back).” Now it was" the inspector of the house of 
the carrying-chair of King UserkhaCret-Setepne[ré}*, Penherwer, who again® gave him 
a hundred blows" of the palm-rib,and again made him pronounce an oath, saying: “ If I go 
back again on what F have said, J will be thrown™ to the crocodile.” 

And it was jis companions, those associated with lus declaration”, who dragged him 
before the god, and they were with him as witnesses at the acknowledgement. 


' For the end of line 4 see the accompanying facsimile: 


ree, Ni 
ts Ss ito be read aftur Sp = 4 Cf. below, line 13. 





' See the accompanying facsimile : 





® Read drt mfr, being certain, | think; ef. below, line 15. 


i Read S| ! | a. F Rend ) 2 | | and of, end off line 17, 
* Ta, King Setnakht ; ace GAUTHIER, Livre des rois, 1, 153 ff, 42% 
" Read fy Hf | at the beginning of line 15. At the beginning of line 16 the transeription 


should clearly be | AE ae 


“ A hundred stripes seem to have heen the regular number; see Sriuninrha, Studien, 69. 

| _ & 1a . 

1 The reading <a> —— © certain, but what is the construction? For this passage (quoted by 
SPECELBERG, op, cit., TO and 70) and similar oatha, see ted., 71 £. 

© This rendering takes | * Ay x? as ao fem. derivative from | .. A) “ prongunec,” “declare,” 
“foretell.” Tf this supposition is correct, afy fy.f ér(t) mmat mean the peuple who supported him in his 
declirition of innocence, but who, on hearing the very definite pronouncement of the god, dragged him: 


; ‘ , ——— 
forward for chastivement. The group transcribed \ is written thus : 
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And the god caused the servant Amtunenuia to utter an auth, saying: “ The stolen goods 
Actwe not been recovered from him'.” 


This is a document of exceptional interest from both the religious and the judicial 
point of view. 

Tt might first be noted that there are three different Amins to whom appeal is made, 
Aman of Pe-Khenty, Amin of Te-Shenyt, and Amin of Bukenen,—Pe-Khenty, Te-Shenyt, 
and Bukenen evidently being, as pointed out in the footnotes on pp. 250-1, three different 
localities in Thebes. 

As will be seen from other documents that will be published in subsequent articles, it 
seems to have been a regular practice during the later Empire to appeal to the cultus- 
images of divinities in order to obtain a decision in all kinds of afiairs, judicial and other, 

This document informs us that the image of Aman of Pe-Khenty was brought out in 
procession—doubtless borne in a boat-shrine on the shoulders of his priests—on some day 
during the Festival of the Harim, Perhaps on the day that Amin of Karnak went in pro- 
cession to Luxor all the local Amins were also taken to Luxor temple, or in some way or 
other participated in the procession; or possibly each Amin had a processional day of his 
own during that very lengthy festival. 

Anyhow, as the god was bemg carried along by his priests, a certain Amunemuia 
presented himself before him, to ask him to intervene in a difficulty in which he found 
himself involved. This Amunemuia was keeper of a store-house that belonged evidently 
to the temple of Amfin of Pe-Khenty, and his trouble was that five tunics of coloured cloth, 
which were in his keeping, had been stolen from him. Would the god recover for him the 
stolen property? To this question the nodded his assent. 

Amunemuia then proceeded to read out a list of the names of all the people of the 
township, and at the mention of the name of the farmer Pethanemdiamiin the god nodded 
and is represented as saying, “It is he who stole them (t¢., the garments),” Pethauemdiamin 
immediately denied his guilt, and thereby, we are informed, made the god * exceeding 
wroth.” 

Pethauemdiamiin then appealed to another local Amin, Aman of Te-Shenyt. Unfor- 
tunately in this part of the narrative there are two very difficult groups of signs, one of 
which I very hesitatingly attempt to transeribe, but the other I give up entirely (see 
notes 7,4, p. 251), This Amin of Te-Shenyt is apparently the god of Pethauemdiamin's 
own locality, for the man says: “I am (now) nigh unte (?) my own god,” whereas the term 
“the other” seema to refer to Amin of Pe-Khenty. What the five .....s were that the 
last-named gol took into his court, an act that made him objectionable in the eyes of 
Pethanemdiamiin, remains quite obscure, 

But despite his attempt to curry favour by an appeal to local sentiment and local 
prejudices, Pethauemdiamin was condemned, and, on his still denying his guilt, the pod 
directed that he should be taken before Aman of Bukenen in the presence of many 
witnesses. What happened at that enquiry we do not ktiow; only the list of the witnesses 
is given, this completing the text of the recto. 

The verso begins by stating that Pethanemdiamiin stood yet again before Amin of 
Pe-Khenty for the third time. But our document has so far fiven Us an account of only 
one such interview, thus showing that it consists merely of excerpts from a much longer 


| SPIEGELRERG, op. cit, 77, wrongly renders “Ich habe (es) ihm nicht gestohlen.” 
Journ. of Eeypt. Arch. x1. 
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official record’. We are accordingly left completely in the dark as to what took place at 
the second enconnter between Pethanemdiamiin and Amiin of Pe-Khenty. But evidently 
things had happened that had affected the man's attitude of mind, for at this, his third, 
appearance before the god, he himself puts the question, “Is it I who took the clothes?” 
it reply to which the god "nodded very greatly,” saying, “ It is he who took them.” Besides 
giving this response, the god is said to have inflicted chastisement on Pethauemdiaman in 
the presence of the townsmen. This must mean that one of Amin of Pe-Khenty’s priests, 
acting on divine instructions, gave the man a hiding, The beating finally broke down 
Pethauemdiamin’'s obstinacy, and he confessed to the theft of the clothes. This assertion 
of the god for the third time that Pethauemdiamin was guilty, was evidently convincing 
to that person's own friends and supporters, for they are the people who are said to have 
“dragged him before the god” (verso, 17 ff). They would no doubt also have held him 
down while the god's chastisement that wrung the confession from him was being inflicted, 
and so, as the above-quoted statement goes on to say, were “with him as witnesses at the 
acknowledgement (of guilt).” That his own friends should have participated in the punish- 
ment must have had a great effect on Pethauemdiamain and may have been the final 
inducement to him to acknowledge himself a thief The beating over, the god is then repre- 
sented as himself telling the people present that Pethauemdiaman had confessed hia guilt 
and had made a promise to restore the stolen goods, which are spoken of as “ the garments 
of Pharaoh,” 

But this beating and humiliation did not complete Pethanemdiamin’s punishment. 
After the god's pronouncement, a certain Penherwer, an inspector of the so-called “house 
of the carrying-chair” of King Setnakht, inflicted on him another beating, consisting of 
a hundred blows? of « palm-rib, and made him swear an oath that he would not go back 
on his statement on pain of being thrown to the crocodile*! 

Lines 20-21 of the verso give us an interesting glimpae of Egyptian legal formalities. 
Even after Pethanemdiamiin had confessed his guilt and promised to return the stolen 
tunics, the god made the plaintiff Amunemuia swear an oath to the effect that he had 
not yet received them back. 

It would be interesting to know what exactly is meant by the statements that the god 
nodded. Such representations as are preserved to us* of suppliants appealing to a divinity 
for-an oracular response, show us a boat-shrine borne on the shoulders of several priests, 
the cabin containing the image being covered by a curtain and the Image itself, therefore, 
remaining invisible. One would imagine, however, that the curtain was withdrawn when 
the oracle was actually being delivered, and that the priests worked some contrivance which 
made the head of the image nod. Or are we to suppese that the sacred boat itself rocked 
violently as it rested on the shoulders of the priestly bearers ? 

Several times in this text,and also in others that will appear in subsequent articles, we 
are given to understand that the image of the god consulted not only nodded but said this 
or that. Presumably, therefore, actual words were heard,—issuing, of course, from the mouth 

* This indievtes that at least some of the “dues” deen by Amunemuia were issued from tho state 
store-housea (see above, p, 200, with note 7). 

® See above, p. 252. note 10. 
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of a priest who was no doubt supposed to be possessed by his god! and so actually imper- 
sonated him, In this connection it will be remembered that one day as Hatshepsut was 
making supplication at the stairway (leading up to the enthroned image) of the lord of gods, 
a command was heard (issuing) from the great place, an oracle of the god himself*. 

A striking feature of this system of administering justice by appeals to a divinity, is 
the fact that the accused person seems to have had no hesitation whatever in Hatly con- 
tradicting the god who had declared him guilty! As we have seen, Pethauemdiamin had 
to be taken before three different cultus-statues and had in all five interviews with this or 
that Amin, ere he would confess himself a thief, This throws an interesting light on the 
attitude of mind of an Egyptian towards a divinity; he apparently thought that he might 
meet with the same snecess in an attempt to hoodwink a god as in an attempt to 


hoodwink a magistrate ! 





' Excellent parallels are to hand in modern Egypt, ao my sister, Miss W. 3. Blackman, informs me, 
a “servant of a shikh” becoming, on occasions, poanessed by the ahékh, and behaving and speaking 
accordingly, | 
* Gré., 19, 342. 
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NOTES ON SOME GREEK GRAFFITI 
By MARCUS N. TOD, M.A. 


The story 1s told of John Conington that, while a schoolboy at Rugby, he was noted 
for his facility in Greek verse composition, One day a friend jocularly said to him,“ You're 
a swell at Greek verses, Conington: turn this into an iambic—'Does your mother know 
you're out?’” Promptly came the reply, Map olde wajrnp, réxvow, ws Oupaiay ef ; 

The problem is capable of another solution, which, if less poetic, is at least no less 
straightforward. In looking over the second fascicule of JuLes Barter’s Inscriptions 
grecques et latines des tombeauz dez rois ou syringes & Thaébes', which contains the Greek 
and Latin gragit’, numbering somewhat over a thousand, which cover the walls of the tomb 
of Ramesses V and VI, popularly known to the ancients as that of Memnon, I came across 
the following (no, 1222) - 

Hrrovere pntnp | exros oure wriolrarat. 
On the opposite wall is engraved (mo, 1986): 

“H wed ce jijtnp éxtos | dvr’ dricraras 

On the latter the editor merely notes “ Inseription énigmatique (ef. no. 1222),” The former 
is discussed more seriously, “Ce texte...laisse réveur, Faut il absolument y chercher un 
sens plutét que d'y fairer une mystification? Peut-on croire que le scripteur se serait 
adressé & l’Aurore en Ini parlant de son fils Memnon, ou réciproquement? devrait-on lire: 
‘"H rob ce, wytip, eetas ovt (ou dvra) éxiarata: ;—O Memnon, ta mare ne anit-elle donc 
pas que tu es dehors?’, on bien: ‘O mére, ne te sait-il done pus dehors?'" We, who have in 
mind Conington’s problem, need not hesitate to write in both places 

"H rot ce prjtnp éxtog Opt émigrara ; 
We shall not seek a deep esoteric meaning, but shal! rather dwell upon the long lineage 
thus suggested for a familiar phrase or upon the failure of one “ lively Grecian " at least 
to be overawed by the anguat sanctity of Memmon’s tomb. 

Baillet’s immense work, which is to be completed shortly by the issue of a third fascicule, 
attests on every page the unflagging zeal and the tireless pertinacity of the enthusiast, and 
we cannot but be gratefal to him for a very remarkable achievement. It is inevitable, 
however, that these multitudinons texts, often carelessly scratched or painted and now all 
but illegible, should present a number of unsolved difficulties, and it is in the hope of 
making some contribution, however slight, to their solution that I add the following notes. 

1081. “Epyias 'Acradjov iatp[os]. ‘The second name Baillet connects with the words 
domakcevds, doradeuTys, “fisher,” dewakia," fishing,” dewados, “fish,” recorded by Hesychius: 
it ocours, as he points out, in Johannes Antiochenus, frag. 211 (Mttuurr, FHG., 1¥, 619). 
The 4, however, is marked as uncertain, and the facsimile (Pl. XLII) shows that there is 
at this point an erasure or mutilation. Is it not possible that the writer intended ‘Acwaciov, 
4 comparatively common name ? 

' Mémoires de CIustitut Frangais PArchéologie Orientate du Caire, xt1t, fase. 2: Cairo, 1928. Of my 
summary in this Journal, 329-390, | 
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1180. Baillet reads Myyle@y | Evipoldedes, but admits that “la lecture de ce nom medit 
n'est pas sire” and suggests as possible alternatives Supodidos, [podedos or [paxtos, OF 
these the first two are, so far as I know, unexampled, while the third is palaeographically 
improbable, if not impossible. The facsimile (Pl. XLVI) shows a very striking resemblance 
between the last letter of line 2 and the first of line 3 and makes tt, to my mind, almost 
certain that the writer's name was “HpodiAos. A Herophilus scratched a grajito on the 
temple of Seti at Abydos (PREISIGEE, Sammelbuch, 3752) and a number of other examples 
of the name are registered in Pape-BENsELER, Figennamen, s.v. 

1339. T[vplavros Mnvod | ...7amapevs | ...covros | atx, The first name is very 
common both in Asia Minor and in Egypt (cf Pretsiake, Namenbuch, sv.) and occurs, 
as Baillet points out, elsewhere among his grajits (365, 524). The second could, he 
suggests, be restored as Mypod[drov] or Myvoé[oipov] or os an independent nominative. 
This last possibility ts, however, ruled out if we read aright the third word, with which 
Baillet does not deal. An examination of the facsimile (Pl. LIT) leaves no doubt that it is 
Harapevs, the regular ethnic form derived from [Harapa, a eity on the Lycian coast. 

1421. Kadaupriog Tatdos apieop[a:]. This restoration I regard as impossible, for 
(a) dgicopas nowhere occurs as a variant form of agiereopas, and (b) the verb in such 
records is almost invariably in the sorist (eiéor, ierépyara, jXCe, xTA.). Very rarely is the 
perfect used (¢.9., apieras in Sammelbuch, 4262, 4266), while the present is practically 
confined to the verb jew, which is norist or perfect in sense, though ioropm<i> occurs in 
Barner, 1855, “Adtxayerog a8" &ypayra is found in BArccer, 1029, apixero in Sammelbuch, 
158, 1049, 1052, ete., aducdpny, 1795. We need have no hesitation, then, m reading 
adixopu[ yy] here. 

1447. 'AAvy:|Gos, Baillet comments thus: " Nom douteux qni serait inédit. Cependant 
on ne saurait corriger en “AAvariog (cf. nos. 960 eb L570): le + serait admissible, mais le @ 
semble sir.” The grajito ia very roughly traced (PI. LVI), but we may admit the @ as 
certain, Even this, however, does not lead me to acquiesce in ‘AXdyifos. The y may well 
be a or, as Baillet allows, either imperfectly inseribed or incompletely legible: the 4, again, 
may be misread for 7 or miswritten for it because of its phonetic resemblance. This would 
give as AAvrpfos, which may (cf. the following note) stand for "AXwanyrosg, a well-attested 
name, the most famous holder of which was the Spartan polemarch who died fighting at 
Thebes in 377 Bc. (Xen, Hell, v, 4, 52). 

1491, Ei@eywos ‘AXkeEavdpevs «rd. Baillet notes “Nom inédit, méme avec l'orthographe 
eorrecte Eireyvos ‘habile ouvrier.’ On connait seulement un Evréyvios,” who paraphrased 
words of Oppian and Nicander, I agree with the French savant that @ here probably stands 
for + (ef. the preceding note and the converse error in BAILLer, 1885, where Tu@oxArs 
appears as HvroxA[j]s, and 1430, where “AxoXeytos probably stands for 'AcoAovfos); but 
L think it possible that the y likewise stands for « (¢f 1119 Tlartiyios, 1875 Kadweddrios, 
1921 Bovpixiards) and that the writer's name was Eirexvos. The fact that the generally 
accepted name of the paraphrast of Nicander is Euréxvsoy adds probability to this conjecture. 

1761. Evjvwp MavfrJox{pléxlop] | iorépyca. So Baillet reads, adding «Le sunom, 
inédit, doit étre d'un paien: un chrétien lett réservé & Dieu.” I cannot accept this 
restoration, and suggest [ap|[7Jex{p]az[ov or ovs]: both these forms of the genitive oceur 
side by side (ef MEISTERHANS, Gramma d. att. Inachrifien', 134 £, E. Scuwerzer, 
Grammatit d. perg. Inachriften, 1541). True, the name Tavroxparngs is not, so far as I 
know, found elsewhere, but Hayxparns is a very common name. in Egypt (PREISIGKE, 
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Namenbuch, s.v.) and Tavroxpdrys tay well have existed side by side with it as Tlarra- 
yafoy with Tardyaées, Narrawes with Mavaiwoy, MarroxAfs with Hay«r5s, Mavrodides 
with Tdpdsrdos, ete, . 

1815. Baillet reads"Hp.... cyodkarrids|..... ovat. oTns | [ei bar Pavpaca, The name 
of this advocate cannot be restored with certainty: 'Hpaiwy and ‘Hpaxew would satis- 
factorily fill the gap, but others would do so equally well. His home can, however, be 
conjectured with some confidence in the light of Bamuer, 1219, Aericios LnyAoursairys. 
The gap which Baillet notes between the « and the w does not disturb me, for it may be 
due to the bungling of an unskilful writer and not to the present-day illegibility of what he 
wrote. Thus, in 1867 I should be prepared to write lap.@.e.e{iov] as Mapber[iov) rather 
than to conjecture, as Buillet hesitatingly does, Tapuépeyion, 

1921. Bovpixcalros Anualyapys rpolvcreds "Abrovigiov. Baillet translates “Bourikianos 
Démocharés, de Prose, fils d'Apuleins,” and comments thus: "Ce personnage...était sans 
doute d'origine syrienne, mais né A Pruse (Brousse) en Bithynie, et fils d'un Apulerus 
‘Arrovhyjios, s'il n'y a pas erreur de lecture pour ce dernier nom,” That such a mistake has, 
however, been made I cannot doubt. 

Boupixsavds probably stands for Bouprysavds (see note'on 1491 above), a derivative from 
Bavpiytos, which occurs in Bam.er (1266, 1379, 1405) and elsewhere. He describes himself 
u8 [poucreve: but this term was ambiguous, for it might refer to either of two well-known 
cities of Bithynia, (1) the Greek colony of Cins, on a gulf of the Propontis, renamed after 
himself by Prusias when he refounded the city after its destruction by Philip V of Macedon 
in 202 Be, and (2) Prusias on the river Hypius, which flows into the Euxine. To avoid 
confusion these two were ¢alled Prusias ad mare and Prusias ad Hypium respectively, and 
on some of their coins are foundjthe legends Ipovcidmr (rar) pag faxacey and Tpouciéay 
moos "Tria (B. V. Heap, Hist. Num, 513, 518). To which of the two cities the writer of 
Bar..et, 1972, belonged we cannot determine, but in the case before us the words ara “Triov 
are added—as an examination of Pl, LXXIII will show—in order to avoid ambiguity. In 
an inscription of Rome (J,G., xtv, 1077) the I povoteis ari “Trriov occur side by side with 
the Hpovotcis ard Cadacons, while a tombstone at Prusias itself describes the soldier 
buried beneath it as [povsieds [d}rd ‘Twiov (LG, Rom, 1, 57). The city itself is, 
curiously enough, called # Ilpoveiéwy wolus ris wpos “Tarior in an honorary inscription 
of Panticapaeum (J.G. Rom., 1, 888; ef. 869). 
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PAKHORAS—BAKHARAS—FARAS IN GEOGRAPHY 
AND HISTORY 


By F. Li. GRIFFITH, M.A. FLB.A. 


a. THe Merorric PERIOD. 


ALTHOUGH some fine early stelae Inscribed in Meroitic are known, it is difficult in the 
present state of the study to derive much information from them, The early funerary 
inscriptions also have little to tell us, but the late ones of about the third century A.D. 
give interesting and well-developed titles with geographical names, of which some use can 
already be made in history. It is in them that we first meet with the name Pakharas 
under which designation Faras seems to have enjoyed two periods—heathen' and Christian 
—of prosperity and influence. We will first consider the evidence for this afforded by 
Meroitic texts, and then pursue the enquiry among later records, 

The name Pakharas 4 o> ¢  phrs occurs in the following Meroitie inscriptions": 

(1) A graftito at Philae, in which Isis 1s adored by Balaye(?) described as “ chabachen 
of the king, and gerevi, mazet in Philae, maze in Pakharas.” JZ. 123/10 (u, 51-2). 

(2) An obseure passage in the great inscription of Kalabehah. J. 94/10, 

(3) Altar from ‘Anibah of a woman Pakazi, “kin to a charapon in Pakharas.” A.J. 30. 

(4) Stela from ‘Anibah of a certain Napata-zale, km of a charapaii in Pakharas. KD. 97. 

(5) Stela from ‘Anibah of a great personage named Chawitarér who was pesatd in Akin, 
ete. ete., and cherapachat in Pakharas. Kf. 417. 

And from Faras itself: 

(6) Fragment of an altar of Befashabé, a charapachai in Pakharas, FJ, 1. 

(T) Stela of Marazewitar, masgérés in Pakharas and musgérés in Tanar, FI. 3. 

(8) Altar of a man who was “talite of the...tamate in Pakharas.” FT. 33. 

(9) Fragment of stela of one who was “[kin ??] of the até-mebarak.. in Pakharas.” FJ. 41. 

(10) Stela of the gereti-akaréré Maléwitar, chief envoy to (7) Rome, etc,, ete, kin of 
Atapete the charapachati in Pakharas. MJ. 129, FW. 2. 


Thus among ten references to Pakharas in the known texts, five are from Faras, and 
three of these latter are on monuments of persons who are deseribed as officials in Pakharas, 


' An account of the great Merojtic cemetery is in course of publication in the Liverpool Annals of 
Archaeology, x1, xt, and will be followed by « description of the Fortification, the “ Mervitic House” or 
Western Palace, and other remains of the Meroitic period, 

* The references following are to the numbered inscriptions published and discussed in my Accrceniny, 
The Meroitic Inacriptions of Shablil and Karwndg, vt in the Egyptian series of the University of Penn- 
ayivania (A. J.); Mercitt: Jnacriptions, Parts 1 and 11, published in’ the Archaeological Survey of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund (4); Mercitie Funerary Inacriptiona from Foras, Nubia in Reewet! détuctes 
dgyptologiques dédices & la mémoire de Jeas- Francois Champollion, 865-600 (¥, I.) and others in Gansraxu 
Mero#, 1900-10 (Mo); sleo to the. ostraka from Faras (/ (1), Buhen (2, 0.) wnd Dakkah (0. 0.) in 
Meroitic Stucies ¥ (above, pp, 214-224). 7 
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Besides Pakharas many other place-names occur in the funerary inscriptions of Faras, 
but less frequently, and chiefly in connection with relatives of the deceased and not with 
the deceased themselves. They are as follows: 

(a) Napata (=Gebel Barkal), The lady Abakaye whose father was mesun of a miescrn 
of Amanap in Pezome is related to a beliléke in Napata, FI. 34. 

(4) Atiye (= Adaye, Sedenga, ef. MJ. 7, 64,2. 1, 8). Maléwitar, the chief envoy to 
Rome, whose father was Anashayi in Shaye, was kin of mileyéses in Atiye. J. 120, ef. 
FI. 2, Zekhatelité also was kin of maleyéses in Atiye and himself malé of mar in Atiye. 
FL. 4. 

(¢) Shaye (= Island of Sai, KJ. 9, 7, 1, 88). See the last. 

(d) Pezeme (= Amira, see I, 11, 11-12). The above Maléwitar was kin of belilébes in 
Pezeme ; see also (a). 

{e) Shazés (see A_/. 82). Maléwitar was also kin of ateqis in this southern locality. 

Cf) Tanate. Zekhatelité was kin of Atiyachar the tareteves in Tanate (or Tanar ?, see 
below, (p)). Fu. 4. 

(9) Taketére. Maléwitar was also kin of taratekeses in Taketére: Zekhatelité was kin 
of a taratekes in Taketére, and Khalalacharér was connected with an akhurural in Take- 
tire, FZ. 21. In the last case, Taketére is associated with places to the north of Faras, in 
the two former with places to the south, Sinee"Takatére occurs three times here and is 
not known outside these inscriptions, it seems to have been in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Paras. 

(i) Améz. The same Khalalacharér was woyelite(?) in Améz and connected with an 
akhararab in Améz, FJ, 21, This place was probably near to Taketire and Pakharas. 

(t) Tama (cf Ku. 47) Khapate...’s father was beliléke in Tamai. FJ. 37, F.0.19. 

(j) Naléte (near 'Anibeh, see KU. 81): the nobly connected Makheye was malé of 
mar in Naléete. FJ, 44, 

(k) Akin (near ‘Anibeh, ibid.) : the highly placed Khalalakharér, chief shamat, chief gérefi 
and prophet of Amanap in Bezewe, amongst other things was peshaté in Akin. FJ. 21. 

(1) Bezewe (possibly Meroé itself, as has been suggested by Professor Sayce, or perhaps 
an important place towards the northern frontier"), See the last. 

There are also a number of doubtful and otherwise unknown place-names : 

(m) Beye. Malishachi was ¢eter in (?) Beqe. FJ. 10. 

(a) Taki(?): the deceased on an altar was perhaps “...éamite in Pakharas, in (?) Taki,” 
F.T. 32. 

(0) Befiash (7): a charapacha’t in Pakharas was possibly “..in (7) Befiash.” FUE 1, 

(p) Tanar. Marazewitar, maggérés in Pakharas, was also masqérés in Tanar (FE. 3, ef. 4). 
Tanar occurs also on ¥.0, 20. There is a modern place-name Tenare opposite Solb*, and 
curiously enough Tanare is the Blemmy (?)name given to a certain island apparently near 
Gebelén in Upper Egypt’. : 

(q) Alcket, Alepet(?). Marazewitar was also maiabakhe in (7) Aleket. 

(r) Zek: the same man was perhaps charapachal in (7) Zek, and Achamanakarér “ be- 
mie to the khalbin in (?) Zak,” FI. 18; of. the “khebakhen in (2) Zeq” of I. 135 
(1, 52) 

 Meroitic Stuelies TY, in Jowrnal, T¥, 108-70; Mercitic Funerary J in Kecwer! Chempotiion, 582. 

* Atmavist, Vubische Studien, ed, AETTEHSTEEN, xiv. 

* Kaawt, Beitrige sur Geawhiohte der Blemyer wad Nwhier, 4, in Vienna Akad. Denksoh., xnvt, 
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(4) Zalitawaketeyi (7): FI. 21. 

(t) Yexeyake, ibid. 

(v) Ment. Achamanakarér was shashér in (1) Mei. FT. 18, 31, 

It seems then that Faras was Pakharas, and that Taketére (q) and perhaps Tanar (p) 
lay near by. The head men in Taketére were apparently entitled taratekes and akhararab, 
but in Pakhoras there was a charapafi or charapacha’. Higher still was the pesaté Wrévrys 
(probably the provincial SacsAeds “king™) of Akifi. The name Akifi reminds one of Acina, 
a town said to be 64 miles south of Primis (te, Kasr [brim opposite ‘Anibah) in Pliny?, and 
of Agen (i Gy“ cna) which is named on the boundary stela of Sesostris I at Semneh in 
the Second Cataract* and lay evidently in that neighbourhood, probably northward; perhaps 
Agen (=Acina’) gave its name to a Meroitic province, However this may be, I would 
suggest provisionally that Naléte(j) was the Meroitic name of ‘Anibah, the ancient pro- 
vincial capital of Mi‘am, and that Akin was the name of a Meroitic district or province, 
possibly comprising all Lower Nubia as far as the Dodecaschoenns, whose pesaté-viceroys 
resided especially at Pakharas and Naléte. A very early pesaté, Tasamerekh, was buried 
at Faras (FJ. 43), and may well have resided there in the Western Palace; later also 
the very important personage Khulalakharér (whose title of peshat¢é in Akifi took but the 
fourth place after more exalted titles in the Meroitic system) was buried at Faras (FJ. 21); 
whereas other pesatés, Khawitarér, Maléten, and Natewitar (all three named in FJ. 44), 
were buried at "Anibah (A.J. 47, 77, 78). Akinizaz himself was entitled peshaté in his 
third cartouche in a temple at Meroé (MJ. 2) and on the great stela from Meroé‘: the 
title does not occur in his cartouche at Dakkah (J. 92), yet it seems to belong exelnsively 
to the viceroy of Lower Nubia. 

Still higher in rank than the pesuté was the pagar or “ prince,” belonging possibly to 
the southern government. 

Priestly titles in the Faras inscriptions name the divinity Amanap at Pezeme, te, 
Amira (F0. 34) and at Bezewe, 12, Meroé(?) (FJ. 21); this Amenap ( Amenophis) being 
probably the deified king Amenhotp rather than the god Amen(em)opi*, But no light is 
thrown on the local worship of Pakharas by the inscriptions. That there once existed a 
substantial Meroitic temple at Paras within the fortification walls is proved by charac- 
teristic lintels of sandstone sculptured with the winged disk which are found among the 
blocks of Tuthmosis [1f. On the other hand, the Egyptian fanes had probably long since 
been abandoned to ruin and destroyed. There are no Meroitie traces about the site of the 
Hathor temple, and the stones of the temple of Tuttankhamin were used up in the earliest 
of the Meroitic graves". 


b. THe Curisttan Perron, 
In the previous section it has been shown that while many place-names oceur in the 
Meroitic inscriptions from Faras, Pakharas is the most frequent of them, being found 
there five times, while it is mentioned only five times in inscriptions from other localities 


t fnecr., U, 47; Journal, 111, ll4(a). The question is whether the Greek h Tidene @ iF 
of Abratois, psentes of the king of the Ethiopians” or “of A., the paentea, sap gndcroread® ne paceetinn 


t NV. H., v1, 2, * LOD. 1, 136 i. 

i Journal, rv, 14, 171. * Op, eit. 1, 115 (pp). 

" For the New Kingdom temples at Faras see Liverpool Annals, vit, 83-97. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 
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(namely thrice at“Anibah, about fifty miles north; once at Kalabshah, and once at Philae). 
This alone would be enough to prove that Pakharas was either at Faras itself or in the 
near neighbourhood, 

We have now to consider the evidence of the Christian texts. Pakhoras, Haggwpac, 
is the only clear place-name occurring at Faras, once in a graffito in the Anchorite’s Grotto 
and once in the dedication of a painting in the Rivergate Church’; in each case a deacon 
of Pakhoras has written his full title. It occurs also in two other texts of Christian age 
which can be traced to Faras or the immediate neighbourhood. 

(a2) At “Colasnecia” near “Jarras,” on the west bank between Abu-Simbel and the 
Second Cataract, Count Carlo Vidua, travelling in 1820, found several tombstones amongst 
the ruins, as he says, of a Christian town and monastery: he selected two complete ex- 
amples to take home to Italy, where they are to be seen in the Museum of Turin, and 
published them* It is evident that the provenance must be read as Kolasnéa near Faras’, 
and it would thus seem that Vidua's tombstones came from the Hathor-rock where there 
were a church and many graves, unless, as seems rather to be the fact, he includes the 
whole of the ancient site under the title Colasucia, One of the inscriptions* is for Taynp 
emia(«orov) Llaywpas 06 TF (iLe., Guyatepal) Taroyew xre Nayepeas, which may perhaps 
mean “Tasokhon of (the church of St.) Michael® of Pakhoras, danghter of Tamer the bishop 
of Pakhoras’,” The whole text is corrapt as is usual on such stelae, and ends with a very 
doubtful date 409 of the Martyrs, = a.p, 602", 

(6) Coptic stela of white marble from the neighbourhood of Faras’, commemorating 
Abba Thomas who “had first spent twenty-three years as a monk in the celebrated 


' A memoir on the Christian remains of Farns js ready for publication in due the, 

* fnseriptionss antiques in itinere T'wreico repertae, Pla. XIX, XX and p. 22 At Turin © had the 
oppurtumty of seeing Bano, Letfere del Conte Carlo Vidua (Turin, 1834): the letters 24-36 in Tome 1 
were written inCairo after his return from Nubia, 29 June—16 July 1820, but are quite nim portant. 

* For Rolasiida, the name of the hamlet on the river in front of the Hathor-rock, see Liverpool Avneala, 
vit, 2. Vidua’s name ia cut over the entrance of the southernmost of the New Kingdom grottos in the 
desert. 

‘ C.LG., 0121, Leranvie, Jnacriptions greeques-chrétiennes d' Egypte, no. 638. 

* 9¢ne is a cipher occurring several times in Nubia. Tho best instance is Ne AMA motaore “0 
Michael that guardest me!" in a Nubian graffito copied by Cléidat in the monastery of St. Simeon at 
Aswan, Hec. de Trav, xxxvit, 62: see alao my Vubion Jerta of the Christian Period, 42, Minnnam, 
Churches in Lower Nubia, 28. Just-as in Egypt Ge (99) is the numerical cipher for ‘Apqe (LearEnvEn, 
op. cit., xxxii), 80 in Nubia o¢me (589) ix evidently the sum of the numerical values of the letters in the 
name of the archangel MiyayA. Michael is, after the Dvit y, the most frequently invoked name in the 
inscriptions of Nubian Christianity. 

* The order of the words seems influenced by Nubian, i in an inscription attached to a picture of the 
Virgin and Child at the north end of the Aaital screen in the Rivergate Church at Farus, 

7 Tt was in discussing this inscription that Revillout first recognized Pakhoras aa a place-name. Her, 
Lyyptotogi ogique, tv, 20. | 

* Colonel H. G. Lyons kindly gave me the following account of thia interesti ing monument: “The 
marble slab I first heard of from an engineer on one of the stern-whool stentnbouts in the winter of 
1801-2; he had seen it in possession of m man in a small village, Balliane I think, just north of Faras, 
net Serra. The owner was said to have found it at an old deir (monastery) in the desert, lt was bought 
for me and | afterwards deposited it with Professor Sayce who had jt on his beat for several years, 
Eventually T handed it over to M. Maspero.” ‘The text was published by Prof Sayce, Ree. de Trar ‘xx, 
111, and afterwards by Prof. Maspero with a pt opTaph in Awn. Sere, ov, 16), Sayce gave eg 
provenance “ Maharraga opposite Serra a little to the north of Wadi Halfs.” But no one can tell me of 4 
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monastery called Maurage (mavpacn) and had been archimandrite of it, and had then been 
called to the throne of the arch-priesthood (tantapyerepocynn) which is the rank (naemoc 
for Badyos) of the bishopric of the episcopate (sic) of the glorious city Pakhoras,” The 
date of his death was 578 of Diocletian, = A.p, 862. 

It occurs four times in documents from other localities: 

(¢) In an old Nubian inscription in the temple of Wadi es-Sabi, written by Peter, 
priest of Christ of Pakhoras (i.e, of the church of Christ in Pakhoras), apparently in 511 of 
the Martyrs, that is a.p. 795°. 

(d) In a Coptic papyrus from a group purchased by T. Legh at Aswin in 1819, and 
belonging apparently to the region from Kalabshah to Korte in the southern half of the 
Dodecaschoenus, 4 certain Susanna of Pakhoras is named as the mother of the addreasee* 
The date is saec, VII—VIII an, 

(¢) The procurator of the bishop of Pekharas (nenstponoc mentee; ni Xapac) is a 
witness in a similar document in the Museum of Alexandria, This is dated in the reign 
of Chael in the year 520 (=a.p, 804), and concerns land at Mohondi (at the southern 
limit of the Dodecaschoenus)* 

(f) The province of Pakhoras is mentioned in a Coptie parchment book of ap, 1053+ 

In these Christian texts from northern Nubia we find that, like Pakharas in the 
Meroitie inscriptions, Pakhoras is named with conspicuous frequency and that the re- 
ferences, though somewhat widely scattered, centre about Faras, In (b) Pakhoras is called 
Aaumporohss, a variety of the honorific Xawrpa wots applied to nome-capitals and the 
like in the Byzantine period*; in (f) it is the capital of a province, and in (6) and (é) 
the seat of a bishopric. All this agrees with the number and (for Nubia) imposing nature 
of the remains of the Christian period at Faras, 

In commenting on the Legh collection of papyrit Mr, Crum identified the name 
Pakhoras with “Begrish en face de Dirr.” This identification is no longer acceptable 
without important modifications. 

First as to the situation of “ Begrash.” In Buedcker's map of Lower Nubia’ the label 
“Ku. Begrash” is given to the ancient site known by the name of Shékh Daid*. north of 
Tomés and opposite Dirr; this identification was adopted by Mileham, and by Woolley 
and Maelyer*; but I have been assured by Mr. Mileham that the name Begrash is not 
known to the natives there, nor does it seem to occur earlier in maps, although the same 
site of ruins was duly noted by Prokeseh von Osten in his careful survey of Nubia™ in 1827 
and by Lepsius in his map, One can easily realize that the learned editors of Baedeker might 
attach the name recorded for the old eapital of Lower Nubia to ruins opposite Dirr, the 
modern capital. If Begrish is to be identified with Pakhoras it must be placed, not at 
Shékh Datid, but at the still more important site of Paras, sixty miles further up the Nile, 


Maharraga in this region. Maspero seems to have assumed that the #ravestone came from Belyane near 
Abydos in Upper Egypt. But Ralliane, or more exactly Baldfiv, is the next village or district to Faraa on 
the weat bank northward, and is thus the pluce indicated in Colonel Lyons’ record. 

' Garvits, Nubian Texts of the Christian Period, G1. 


* Cnum, Coptic MSS, in Brit. Mus., no, 452. * Knaut, WZ.4.30, xiv, 237, 
* See below, p. 266. ‘ I owe this remark to Sir H. Thompson. 
© Roc de Trav., xxt, 236, " Cpper Egypt, 1902 and Egypt, all editions, 


* For the remaing here see Miznam, Churches in Lower Nubia, Pl. 2, pp, 4, 6; WEIGALL, Antigwitios 
of Lincer Nulaa, 108= Werigan., Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt, 648, | 
® Far, Cem, aud Aer. Tien. Des Lond cwisehen den Aatarabten dex Vit, 30, 


oi—¥ 
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Secondly, as to the true form of the Arabic name. It is well known that Arabic writing 
lends itself only too readily to deformation of unfamiliar words and names, chiefly on account 
of the uncertainties of “ pointing.” The unpointed skeleton of the name is wel, the first 
letter of which may be read in five ways, as 4, ¢, ¢, , or y, the second in three, g, A, h, the 
third in two, r or z, the fifth in two, s or #; the fourth indicates pretty clearly a long @ 
before the last consonant. The name occurs in two works, once in Abu-Salih's account of 
the Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, and twice in the Khitat of Makrizi, always without 
vowel-marks. In the only known MS. of the former the name is written fgrds': the Bulag 
edition of the Ahitat gives Ngrd#, but M. Wiet's new and splendid edition now in course of 
publication with apparatus criticus shows several variant spellings: in the first passage the 
lirst letter is nowhere pointed, the second is twice unpointed (1e., A), twiee pointed as A, the 
third is mnpointed and to be read naturally as y, the fourth is twice unpointed (s), twice 
pointed (§); in the second passage the four chief MSS. agree in writing V for the first 
letter, two write A and two g for the second and two « and two ¢ for the fourth. Thus 
Nhrds, Nirds, Novdé are almost equally favoured by the MSS. of Makrizi, and Abu-Silih 
alone gives the right initial B. I think one may unhesitatingly correct the reading to 
wily Bhriis and vocalize it in three syllables as Bakharas or Bukharas (see below) to 
agree with the Coptic-Nubian nageupac, ‘The surprising change from Coptic w to Arabic 


dor ¢ is seen also in tentwpe = Denderah 33. As to the consonants, Arabic b corresponds 
regularly to Coptic m and the scribe has, to begin with, produced =J Ng from ay Bh 
simply by transposing the points, The Meroitic spelling gives # rather than # as the last 
consonant, and the Coptic-Nubian ¢ is clearly an s not # which would have been written ty. 
Tt is curious that the Arabic seribe has so frequently added the three points which make #: 
but probably he was induced to do go by the analogy of such names as Qs!) Nakrié (on 
the site of the ancient Naueratis), Students of Arabic MSS. will recognize these things as 
ordinary phenomena, but I have put them out in detail in order to indicate to the non- 
Arabist the difficulties that beset the readings of outlandish names in that unsatistactory 
script. 

Further on we shall see reason for identifying Magewpac with Gel gy! Abu-Garis 
(sic, correct the spelling to Abn-Khariis) in Abu-Salih and with we lpm gy Biikhariis in 
certain Arabic lists of bishoprics, as was done by Mr. Crum, and with wolpmge Biikharig 
in Mufazzal’s Histoire des Mamlouks*, This last instance not only points the consonants 
correctly, but also writes the s with a sign which cannot stand for sh, These last forms 
Abu-Kharis, Bikharfis, Bikharig suggest that in Arabic the pronunciation of magcuwpac 
tended to Bukharis rather than Bakharéa. The etymology of the name is quite obscure, 
and whether the modern name Faras can be connected with it, either as a direct derivative 
from the Meroitic form or otherwise, I will not attempt to decide. The present inhabitants 
pronounce Farns like the Arabic Juras “a mare," and I have heard a tale of «a mare in the 
vaults beneath the Citadel. 

Following up Mr. Crum's references’ and the paths to which they lead, we obtain the 
following information about Bukharfs -— 

' M. Massignon at the request of Prof, Margoliouth most kindly verified by the original the pointing of 
this and another name quoted below from it, confirming Evetts' reading in each case. 
| * Published by Buocuer, Par, (rientalia, X11, XIV, 282: in the description of the Jeseessions of the 
Sultan Béburs (1260-77) in Nubia, Mufazzal finished hia work in 1358 (ep, eit., Bi, 

* flee. de Trev, ibid. 
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Abn-Salih, writing in the beginning of the thirteenth century, begins his confused 
account of Nubia with a paragraph about * Bukharis!, capital of the province of El-Maris; 
it is a well-populated city wherein is the dwelling-place of Gausir jlge who wore the 
aviee (turban, chaplet) and the two horns? and the golden bracelet*.” 

El-Maris was the northernmost province of Nubia and according to Abu-Salih‘ included 
brim. The next province was Mukurrah and Abu-Salih says: “'The first place in the pro- 
vince of Mukurrah is the monastery called that of Safanif, king of Nubia, which is im the 
country below the Second Cataract®.” Further on he writes: “Mountain of Zidin, Here ts 
the monastery of Vel 9! Abu-Garas (real Abu-Kharas)' in a town on the west which 
possesses a bishop, It isa beautiful town on the mountain, At might a light as of fire is 
seen in this town from a distance, but if the beholder comes near to it he cannot find it.” 
Abn-Salih had previously told a story of a mirage in connection with Bukharis and it 
seems as if Bukhariis and Abu-Kharis were really one and the sume place. Nubian 
bishoprics were few and far between. The lofty walls of the fortification round the ertadel at 
Faras which lies on the west bank of the Nile would effectually hide out the lights of the 
town from any point near by, and this might give rise to the second story. If waypaen, the 
name of the monastery in the inseription (dj, represents an Arabic el-Muharrabah’, “the 
burnt,” it might refer to the disappearing light*, As already observed, Makrizi, writing in 
the first half of the fifteenth century, twice mentions Bukharis. In the first instance he 
quotes from a much older writer, Abdullah Thn Ahmed Ibn Selim of Aswan’, who lived at 
the end of the tenth century”, that Nubia began at el-Kasr, five tiles south from Aswan 
and one mile from Bilak (Philae), at a peint ten stages distant from the Second Cataract. 
‘In this region lies Bukharas capital of Maris,” the fortress of Tbrim, and “ another fortress 
near by” where lay the port of Adwi and a marvellous temple (these particulars point to 
the hill-fortress of Gebel Adda with its little harbour and the great temple of Abu-Simbel 
on the opposite bank, as Burckhardt and Mileham have seen); and the governor of the 
provinee under the king of Nubia is called “Lord of the Mountain (or * Desert ')" (who ac- 
cording to Abu-Salih resided in [brim). Maris included the Third Cataract, beyond which 
began the province of Mukurrah, But in the next chapter Makrizi seems to relate an en- 
tirely different state of affairs, perhaps as it was in his own day when very little remamed 
of the power of the Nubian kingdom ; after remarking that the people of Maris, who are 
true Nubians, and the people of Mukurrah, speak separate languages, he seems to attribute 
to Maris only the short space of about thirty miles between the frontier, five miles south of 
Aswan, and Tafa which is one stage from Aswan. At Tafa commences the province of 
Mukurrah; “its capital named Bukharas is at less than ten stages from Aawin.” This 
statement compared with the foregoing quotation from Abdullah of Aswan seems to bring 


So to be read after correction of the MB. 
Probably the insignia of Nubia; see the memoir on the Christian remains of Faras. 
Alu Safih, ei. Everts, f. S4a, 1 Op, ait., &. 90a, 1 Op, cit. f, S4b. 
See above, p. 264. - 

* The gender is against identifying it with the famous monastery ape ytd, Dér el-Muharrak, near 
Manfaliit in Middle Egypt, as Mr, Crum has pointed out to me, 

* Minenam, Churches in Lower Vulva, 6 hod already suggested that “Abu Garis” might be identified 
with the ruins on the cliff at Wisez close to Paras. 

® Magnizi, XAidtat, ed. Wier, m1, 252-ed. Bulak, 1, 1); see the translation, Bovnraxt, Mabrizi, 1, 
540, and QuarkEMkne, Memouves geogr. ef haat, 11, &. 

 Joyvspoun, Mardi, Tv, 260: 


ak es = 
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charas to the neighbourhood of the Second Cataract, far beyond Dirr and Shékh Dad; 
and, in fact, the situation of Faras suits it well, In Makrizi, as in Abu-Salih, the capital of 
all Nubia is Dunkulah. 

Maris, literally “South Region,” is simply the Coptic name for Upper Egypt, vaguely 
applied by the Arabic-speaking Egyptians to the northernmost province (in the first 
account) or district (in the second) of Nubia, The Graeco-Coptie name, on the other hand, 
of the province (extending to beyond the Third Cataract) was, perhaps, nohaara! The 
most interesting oecurrence is where nteuy RaXupac nte nomeass (sic) “the province (or 
nome) of Pakhoras of Nobadia” is named as the residence of the pious man who gave a 
Coptic MS. of a discourse of St. Cyril to the Church of the Cross of Pteserrah (near Edi?) 
in the year 1053%, wanovpia (Mukurrah) is the name of the next province to nwhaasa in 
a Coptic encyclical letter, the date of which is not recorded . 

“Bucoras" is a name which appears in a list of seven towns or bishoprics of the pro- 
vince of “Maracu” (Mukurrah) mentioned by Vansleb in the seventeenth century‘, and 
Mr. Crum has found the source® in Coptic-Arabie lists where the name is written Bakheris 
elie and is equated with El-Daw 5.J!. But this equation is probably false like raLnLy 
others in Coptic-Arabic lista. The fortress of Daw was captured by the Moslems in the 
year 674 aw, (4.p, 1275-6). In G88 Aa it opened its gates again to the Moslem invaders. 
In 767 (A.D, 1365-6) it became the residence of the king of Nubia in place of Dunkulah 
which had been ravaged by civil war and was threatened by the Arabs; at the same time 
the king’s nephew resided as viceroy in Ibrim*, On the whole evidence Daw is less likely 
to be identical with Bukheris, #¢., Faras, than with the strong rock-fortress of Gebel Addah, 
which resembles Thrim, and is almost certainly the same as Makrizi's fortress of Adwa‘. 


Se 


Thus, to sam up the evidence regarding the ancient name of Faras:—In the Meroitic 
inscriptions we meet with a place-name Pukharas oceurring sporadically in the late inserip- 
tions of Lower Nubia, but nowhere so frequently as at Faras where it is found five times, 
more often than any other place-name, nagcwpac, evidently the same name, is practically 
the only place-name in the Christian inscriptions of Faras and its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and here it is found four times, The importance of Pachoras in mediaeval times is 
shown by its occurrence as the capital of a nome or province (tow) and seat of a bishopric. 
Existing remains prove that Faras was the most important Christian site in the neighbour- 
hood and so leave little doubt that it was actually Pakhoras. 


' Oeeurring in the Scalae, The enapogoc and Metz Of Nokaasa are named in the legal documents 
from Lower Nubia : Kran, Beitr. 2 Geach, a. Blemyer wad Nubier, 16 : 4AM, xiv, 287: Cavum, Cut, 
of Coptic MSS, in Brit. Mus. wo, 451. 

* Brit, Mus. MS. Or. 6799, according to an extract from the colophon furnished by Mr. Crum ; 
ef, Garrith, Nubien Tarts of the Christion Period, 4. For the MS. see Buper, Misc, Coptic Texts, xlv, 
229 and Pl. XTI, 

* Gul Boxzour, Jn Monwnenta degyptiaca Bibliotheoar Vatiownae brevis enereitario (Romae, 1699) ; 
quoted also by Knap, Beitrdge 2. Geach, of Blemyer und Nubier, 16, 0. 2. 

* Hustoire oe Céglise df Alewandrie (1677), 29; ¢f Quatnewkng, Mem. gtogr. et hiat., 1, 36, 

* Mee de Trav, xx1, 220. 

* QUaTREMERE, Mém. géogr. ot Ait, 11, 117 e wey. 

"C7 Mitewam, Churches in Lower Nubia, 5. M. Wiet, however (Adutat, 111, 253, n, 6), suggests that Sa! 
should be corrected to jal! ie, Dirr, 
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Further, Arabic writers naming .!p=s ns capital at various times of Maris and of 
Mukurrah, the northernmost provinces of the Christian Nubian kingdom, place it at “ less 
than ten days’ journey” from the frontier, while the Second Cataract is said to be ten days’ 
journey from Aswan. The resemblance of the name and the description point to Ulyms 
being the same as Pakharas nasgwpac, and the position indicated, near to but north of the 
Second Cataract, agrees well with that of Faras. 

It was suggested long ago' that Faras should be identified with Phthuris in Pliny’s list 
of the Nubian towns captured by Petronius; doubtful as this is, it would not be inn possi bles 
to see in Phthuris a version of Pakhoras (Péovpis for *Pyovpis). On the other hand the 


ancient place-name IB @ ‘fbsk, occurring at Faras in connection with the goddess 


Hathor?, would be in favour of identifying the site with Aboccis, the next town northward 
to Phthuris in Pliny, if this name might be corrected to Aboscis. 


The Nubians say that the indigenous families of Faras are descendants of a certain 
Kikelan or Kikelai, “father of a hundred, grandfather of a thousand,” who lived long are 
in the digi or citadel, apparently as king. He was a Christian, aml descent from him isa 
matter of jesting reproach against any inhabitant of Faras, implying that he is no rood 
Moshm*®, Mr. Crom! thinks Caecilianus a possible name in Christian Egypt and therefore 
also in Nubia, although Cecilia was essentially a Western saint, so perhaps some king or 
local personage named Caecilianus is at the back of the curions name Kikelaii. 

According to a semi-historical narrative of the first Moslem invasion of Upper Egypt 
when Khalid ibn al-Walid and the army were dispatched by ‘Amr ibn al-Ast southward 
from Fostit, the Greek governor of Ahnis wrote letters to al-Botliis, the formidable 
governor of Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus), “Risal of Eshmiinén and Kirakis of Kuft whose 
authority extended to Akhmim; also to al-Kaikalag, the lord of Aswiin, whose authority 
extended to ‘Aden and the salt sea, the country of the Nubians and of the Boga and the 
land of the negroes”; whereupon “Maksih (or Makshih) King of the Boga and Ghalék 
(or ‘Alik) King of the Nubians" brought to the aid of the Greeks in Egypt an army of 
Niba Boga and Berabra with thirteen hundred elephants carrying towers of leather filled 
with armed men*®. This proves at least that Kikelaii is an old name for a Nubian potentate 
in story. One may even surmise that he is the traditional opponent of the first Moslim 
invasion of Nubia which followed immediately on the conquest of Upper Egypt in 641, 
and that hia name survives in connection with Farus as a name of obloguy, just as many 
of the Moslem saints whose names are attached to tombs in Nubia are considered to be 
Companions of the Prophet, martyrs in the great religious struggle, Unfortunately Galtier 
did not live to add either commentary or even original text to his almost bare translation 
of the narrative, 


1 WILKINSON, Topography of Thebix ane geacral rite af Fgrypt (1835), 498, apparently quoting an 
earlier opinion. . 

® Liverpool Annals, vir, 89, PL XXIV, 4, 6, 11. 

* Mr. Somers Clarke in some notes of 1899 which he kindly sent to me had already recorded the 
tradition from the mouth of his excellent servant Daiid Haaan ‘Ald el-Malile of Argin, a village not far 
from Faras. fF Minenam, Churches, 26; CLagsn, Christian Antiquities in the Nile Valley, 66. Kikelan 
is called sot of Niokel (ie., Nok! ?) in Datid's account, 4 Ino letter. 

* GALTIEN, MoutouA af Aalnase, i; of Boneknanpt, Travels tp Nubin, 527-8, note 3. 
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It seems probable that the kingdom of Dunkulah comprised two large provinces—the 
southern one called maxoypra, El] Mukurrah?}, in which the supreme capital lay, the northern 
called Nobadia, El Maris*; the capital of the latter province was Pakhoras, Bukheris. At 
times the name of the former seems to have been employed to include all the kingdom of 
Donkolah,as in the list of towns or bishoprics given by Vansleb*, and this may help to 
explain the curious inconsistency in the second chapter of Makrizt's description of Nubia‘, 
where Bukheris(!) is the capital of Mukurrah (Dunkulah having fallen into the hands of 
the Arabs?) and Maris is reduced to a few miles at the extreme frontier. 

No history of Christian Nubia has been preserved, but only rare references to its 
relations with the Eastern churches and with the Moslems in Egypt. Consequently the 
history of Pakhoras can only be surmised from these references and from its own remains, 


' The name Makuria may perhaps be connected with the tribe of Meyagapu, in demotic Mibr, who in 
the time of Strabo shared the east bank of the Nile below Mero with the Blemmyes and, like them, were 
subject to the Mernites ; cf. Liverpool Awneads, x1, 123, 

* This is the view taken by Roengn, She Christliche Zeit Nubiens, 3734. 

? Above, p. De. * Above, p. 264, 


ADDENDUM, 


p. 264. It should be pointed out that the Mervitic spelling of Pakharas, as well as the 
Greek, justifies the adoption of the reading Bakharas with kh in the Arabic name; the 
Meroitic letter in question must be approximately kh, see AUT., p. 15, no. 15, Journal, 1, 
114 (aa) and (bh). 


DOUBLE ENTRIES IN PTOLEMAIC TAX-RECEIPTS 
By J. G. MILNE 


The double entries of sums paid which occur frequently in tax-receipts on Ptolemaic 
ostraka have given oceasion for a considerable amount of discussion, and the latest writer 
who deals with the question, Kituw (8.G.U., v1, 94), says that no satisfactory explanation of 
them has yet been given. But both he and P.M. Merve ((friech. Texte, 122) seem to have 
overlooked the note of GRENFELL and Hunt (Tebtunts Papyn, t, 593), where a solution for 
the double entries 1 suggested which, as will be shown, appears to be substantially correct: 
viz, that the higher figures represent the amounts actually paid into the bank, the lower 
those which were credited to the payers or collectors as paid in reapect of the tax after the 
deduction of various extra charges, including @AAa@yy: these charges varied as between 
different taxes, but were approximately the same for payments of the same tax". The 
additional examples which have become available since their note was written make it 
possible to give a fuller account of the practice in regard to such entries, but do not conflict 
with the general theory stated therein. 

These double entries are found almost exclusively on ostraka*: apparently there is only 
one instance on a papyrus (B.G,U.994). They are all in bank-receipts, and the lower entry 
is regularly in the body of the receipt, the higher being added at the end, sometimes with 
the signature of the banker, or occasionally in the margin, presumably for convenience of 
space, It is clear that the higher entry was not an essential part of the receipt, as it does 
not occur in a large proportion of the receipts which have been preserved, and there are 
instances where, of two receipts given under identical circumstances, one carries a second 
entry and the other does not: for example, B.G.U. 1514, 1315, and 1316 are all given by 
the same banker to the same payer for the same sum in respect of the same tax: but 1316 
has no second entry, though 1314 and 1315, dated in the previous month, have such entries, 
The most important part of the record was of course the sum received by the State on 
account of the tax: the extra charges were a matter of transient moment as between the 
banker and his client, and there was presumably no legal obligation to record their amount, 

In the list which follows, the instances of double entries have been grouped under the 
names of the taxes to which they relate: all points of possible importance for the con- 
sideration of the problem have been included in the tables or mentioned in notes, The 


' The circumstance. that Grenfell and Hunt's explanation had escaped his notice may be the reason 
why Kithn seems to have misunderstood my note in 7Avban Gatrace, 75: the statement there that 
certain payments were iy copper at a discount was oot intended to convey that the double entries were 
wholly concerned with the dAAwyy, but, as there was nothing further then to be added to the explanation 
given by Grenfell and Hunt, 1 did not discuss the point. The expansion of my words by Maver is 
apparently based on the same misconception. " 

= This-faect is of course due to the origin of the great bulk of Ptolemaic TAk-receipts being Upper Egypt, 
where the use of ostraka for small documents was common: hardly any of the Ptolemaic papyri from 
Middle Egypt which have been published deal with questions of this class, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 45, 


J. G. MILNE 
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evidence af my disposal has been very largely increased by the kindness of Mr. John 
Gavin Tait, who has furnished me with copies of many unpublished ostraka from the 
collection ef Professor Sayce now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, as well as of a few 
from Cambridge, the Ashmolean Museum, and Sir Flinders Petrie’s collection: he has also 
supplied revised readings of some of the Sayce ostraka published by Wilcken, and suggested 
emendations of other texta. 

The only abbreviations in the list which require explanation are those in the sixth 
column: in some ostraka the nature of the currency in which the payment was made is 
specified, sometimes as yaXed¢ simply (here noted as (a)), sometimes more fully as yadwxos 
of adNaryy (b), yakeos irovopos (¢), or yaXxds wpos apytpioy (d). The sums credited and 
paid are entered in drachmas. 

For the exact evaluation of the evidence given by thesp texts, it is necessary that the 
conditions of the Egyptian currency during the period within which they fall should be 
borne in mind, The dates of all are subsequent to the introduction of the copper standard 
in the reign of Epiphanes, and the sums paid are stated in copper drachmas, The smallest 
coin current in this period was a piece of five copper drachmas, while the two most 
commonly found in hoards of the second and first centuries 8.C,, which may therefore be 
assumed to have formed the main part of the currency in circulation, probably represented 
ten and a hundred drachmas respectively', The actual payments to the banks had 
necessarily to be made in multiples of five drachmas, while there was a tendency, doubtless 
encouraged by considerations of convenience when small coins were not readily available, 
to bring them to multiples of ten or a hundred®: the growth of this tendency is illustrated 
by the ostraka in the list given above, where of those dated before 130 approximately one- 
half show payments of sums in multiples of a hundred; of those between 130 and 100, 
approximately three-fifths; of those after 100, approximately seven-tenths: and amounts 
requiring the use of a fiye-lrachma coin occur only on three before 130 and two between 
130 and 100. The circumstances under which the payments were made to the banks would 
contribute to their being in round sums: in a large proportion of the receipts the payers 
are tax-farmers, who passed into the bank from time to time the proceeds of their collection, 
as is illustrated by the series of receipts for the tax ropUyiéew dated in years 27-28 of 
Philometor, These are all to the account of the same collector, Sambathaios; and they 
show that he paid into the bank on 10 Tybi, 1000 dr. ; on 25 Tybi, 1000; on 2 Phaf ] 
(Phaophi, Phamenoth, or Pharmouthi), 690; on 17 Phamenoth, 1000 (G.O, 335, not 
included in the list, as no second entry was made); on 10 Pauni, 12,000; on 15 Epeiph, 
2000; on 19 Epeiph, 1040; on 20 Mesore, 1050; on 19 Phaophi, 2000; on 29 Hathur, 
1000. These figures suggest that whenever Sambathaios had collected a substantial amount 
from the men liable to the tax, he paid an instalment of one or more thousand drachmas 
into the bank, and oceasionally cleared up the balance to within ten drachmas, 

If added charges were calculated on a percentage of the amount credited in respect of 
the tax as paid to the State, it would, in view of the conditions of the currency, be necessary 
in many cases for the resulting total of tax + percentage to be adjusted for purposes of 


' The evidence as to the values of the Ptolemaic copper currency is stated in my paper, The copper 
counage of the Ptolemies, in Liverpool Annals, 1, 30), | 

wreck same avoidance of small currency may be found in most countries: for instance, though farthings 
are legal tender in England, few people take notice of them: banks do not recognize half-pence : aa the 
sums In question grow larger, pence and shillings are disregarded in many reckonings. 
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payment to the nearest multiple of five drachmas, and convenient for it to be brought te 
the nearest ten or hundred, according to the actual coins which the payer had in hand. 
And this will be shown by the examination of the list in detail to be the obvious explana- 
tion of most cases, while there are very few which do not conform fairly closely to the 
principle; in nearly all, moreover, the adjustment is in favour of the banker; the payer 
rarely benefited, and when he did it was only by two or three drachmas. Two instances 
suggest that the cases where the adjustment was in favour of the payer may be explained 
by reference to other payments, In 153 Simon paid to Ptolemaios on 4 Hathur 2460 
drachmas, which were accounted as 2140 for terapry dAseemy (G0, 539): as will be seen 
lnter, the percentage of added charges was presumably 15, and the exact sum payable 
would therefore have been 2461, s0 that Simon profited to the extent of a drachma; but on 
2() Mesore he had paid 18,000 dr., credited as 15,645 for the same tax (G.O. 337), and thus 
had overpaid, on an exact percentage basis, 8} dr., which may have been taken mto con- 
sideration in settling the details of the later payment. In 103 Psenpoeris paid, in Choiak 
for Mecheir, 1245 dr., giving a credit of 1040 against the same tax (B.G.U. 1915): as the 
percentage of added charges was at this date 20, he paid 3 dr. too little: but in the same 
month he paid, for that month, 1250 dr, in respect of a tax-payment of 1040 (B.G.U. 1314), 
or 2 dr. too much. The fact that the sum entered as the tax is the same in both these 
receipts to Psenpoeris, and in a third recerpt to him (B.G,U. 1316) the tax ts again 1040 dr. 
in the next month, points to the conclusion that the amount due for or credited against the 
tax was the basic sum on which the percentage of charges was ecaleulated: and this would 
seem to be the natural explanation of most of the double entries given in the list. 


(A), TAXES ASSESSED IN SILVER, 

The taxes which are stated in one or more instances in the list to have been paid in 
yahxos of) akvay7 are (i) depodpieor, (11) adceedor, (ix) evydpiov, (x) eravtew, (xill) eod\AUBov, 
(xv) verpix7, (xx) whoiewr, (xxi) Top@utéer, and (xxiv) cxvtewr: In the same group may be 
placed (iii) dumeAccor, (vi) Bahaveiwr, (vil) Badewy, (vill) éyevx\sov, (xvill) TavTorwAdw, 
and (xix) wepioerepaveer', though none of the examples under consideration happens to 
specify the medium of payment in full. The normal rates of addition to the basic charge 
will be seen to be in the earlier period approximately 15 °/,, the latest clear instance of this 
being in 129 n.c. (G.O. 1522), and in the later period approximately 20°/,, the earliest case 
of this being in the same year (G.O. 1620). 

The receipts which show a payment exactly at these rates above the basic sum are, 
following the order of the list, (i) B.G,U. 1308, Ashm. 1, B,G.U. 1307, G.O, 1, B.G.U, 1509, 
(ii) Bodl. 1132, G.O. 326, B.G.U. 1318, 1313, (vu) G.O. 1516, (viii) Bod]. 2494, (ix) G.O. 
1620, (x) G.O. 1506, Bodl. 638, (xv) G.O. 1497, (xviii) Bodl, 2165, (xix) Bod]. 1155, 2217, 
PSL 258, Bedl. 2904, G.O. 1617, 1618, Str. 31, (xx) B.G.U. 1378, 1379, (xxi) Bodl. 1330, 
(xxiv) Str. 14—in all, 27. Rather more than this number—32 examples—bear a total sum 
which is adjusted to a round figure not more than 10 dr, above or below that resulting from 
an addition of the regular percentaye to the basic amount: the adjustment is in favour of 
the bank in (ii) G.O. 387, 840, 1522, B.G.U. 1314, 1817, G.O. 1347, 1348, Bodl, 2215, 
B.G.U. 1912, (mi) Str. 19, (vi) Gr. T. 11, (ix) Bodl. 2865, (x11) Bodl. 63, (xv) Theb, O. 8, 
(xviii) Bodl, 1199, (xix) B.G.U_ 1377, (xxi) G.O. 1351, 1504, 1507, Bodl. S17, 1596, G.O. 

1 In G.O, 1228 the tpirg weporreparer is atated to be paid in yodwds of aAAeyy: ne there ie no second 
entry, this oatrakon i not included in ty list. 
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1364, 1517, 1357, Bodl. 2140, Theb. O. 9, (xxiv) Bodl, 2156, G.O, 1359; and in favour of 
the payer in (ii) G90, 339, BG.U. 1315, GO. 346, (xv) Bodl. 1196. In a few cases the 
aljustment goes beyond the amount of 10 dr.: in (ii) GO. 349, 11 dr. are added in a pay- 
ment of 2000 dr.; in (vi) Theb, O. 2, 17 dr. m 4180; in (xvii) G.O. 347, 18 dr, in 3100; 
m (xxi) G.O. 1508, 164 dr, in 1040; in Bodl. 2141, 11 dr. in 1000; and in Bodl. 2208, 
10} dr. in 2000. The reason for the comparatively substantial addition in three of these six 
receipts was probably to make up the round thousand drachmas: the others do not offer 
such an obvious explanation, but there may well have been some balancing of accounts in 
question: and anyhow the amount involved, at most 18 copper drachmas, is not large. 

There remain, however, four instances which do not seem to conform to the general 
principles which have been stated. Three of these concern the same tax, dvprdusop, us to 
which the evidence is unfortunately rather fragmentary. The earliest receipt for this tax 
(Bodl, 2865) has an addition which is within half a drachma of 14°/,: the next in date 
(Camb, 4) is broken, but it shows a credit for the tax of 3350 dr, and a payment of sorme- 
thing over 3800 dr. (the tens and units being lost), which points to an addition approxi- 
mating to 15°/_.: both of these are from Diospolis. A few years later, in 129 nc, G.O. 1620 
from Krokodilupolis gives an addition of exactly 20°): but,in 12] ne, S.B. 4326 from the 
same place has apparently a credit of 1950 dr. and a payment of 2300, which if correctly 
stated would be 40 dr. below the full sam produced by an added charge of 20"). This is 
not an impossibly wide margin, if the transaction be assumed to be one of a series, in which 
adjustments were made from time to time, and it was found convenient for the payment 
to be in a round hundred. The two latest instances, however, which both come from 
Hermonthis (G.O. 319 and 324), cannot be brought into relation with an added percentage 
of 20: in the first the addition is 10"/, plus 80,, dr., in the second 10°/_ plus 2dr. The 
second at any rate suggests that for some reason the percentage at Hermonthis was at this 
period 10 only: as this was the rate for taxes paid in yaX«ods iodvopos, it muy be that the 
evvoyuov Was transferred about 120 n.c. from the category of taxes assessed on a silver basis 
to that of taxes assessed in copper: an instance of the converse transfer will be found in 
the ease of aropope at a later date. 

The other abnormal document is an ostrakon from Apollonospolis (B.G.U. 1364) dealing 
with wtpixn. Three receipts for this tax from Diospolis conform closely to the general 
rates of 15°/, before 129 Bc, and 20°/, later: but that from Apollonospolis, which is dated 
in 1236/5 RC, and might therefore be expected to have an addition of 20°/,, shows wu total 
payment of 18 talents 3400 dr. in respect of a tax of 15 talents: and, as the addition of the 
normal percentage would have given a round sum of 18 talents, it is not wbvious why an 
extra 3400 dr. should have been collected. 

Summarily it may be said that the evidence derived from tho ostraka from Diospolis 
and Syene in respect of taxes payable in yad«wde of a\Maeryy is all in favour of the theory 
that payments were made in sums which included the amount due as tax and an added 
percentage, which was, before 129 pc. 15 and, after that date, 20: small adjustments of 
the totals calculated on this basis were effected for convenience in obtaining round sums 
suitable to the units of currency, and possibly these adjustments might he brought inte 
relation with previous or subsequent transactions, The apparent exceptions to the theory 
come from other places, and may perhaps point to local variations in practice: but the 
ostraka from these places—K rokodilopolis, Hermonthis, and Apollonospolis—are mom = 


paratively few in number, and do not provide sufficient material for a definite conclusion. 
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(B), TAXES ASSESSED In CoprERr. 

The receipts for taxes stated as paid in yaAwos ieovoyos—inz., ardporpa, érapotipror, 
antl ofvow rékos—show much more variation than those in the previous gromp, and must be 
considered in more detail, With them may be classed « receipt for a payment eg thy 
72 Tar An )! and one for wypod try), which appear to bear a general resemblance to 
them; and, as somewhat kindred, the receipts for fvrypa, icréwy Awider, and dbovenpa, 
which form a sub-group with special rates. 

The fullest, evidence 1s that for the two taxes named first, the payments for which were 
in several instances lumped together: it will therefore be best to treat them as one series. 
The apomotra was originally farmed mposy yaA«er, and a bank-receipt of year 23 of 
Euergetes I shows a payment of 8 dr. yadxot icovopov without any addition: the tax 
might also be paid in kind, as appears from a receipt of year 8, probably of Philopator, 
acknowledging 5 choes 3 kotylai of wine for @réyerpa and 10 choes for oipoXoyia2, The 
three earliest examples of double entries connected with this tax (Bodl, 2172, 1149, and 
2209), dated respectively in years 32, 33, and 34 (of Philometor or Euergetes IT), may 
perhaps be connected, as im all three a Peteminis appears as the payer: in the firat he is 
described as prostates, paying for apomoira ray GAX@v yapiov “Ave térev, presumably to 
the bank at Diospolis; in the second the priests of Ammon pay through him into the bank 
at Diospolis iarep tov Korrirov: in the third he pays into the same bank for the same 
district. The rates of addition vary: the first receipt is for 5200 dr. with a payment of 
$300, the second for 5150 with 3315, the third for 4580 with 4980: the additions, in terms 
of the nearest exact percentages, wonld be 3°/, + 4dr.,5°/, + 7} dr., and 2°), + 22 dr.: 
but the irregularity of these rates in what appear to be similar transactions suggests that 
the additions at this time were calculated in some manner other than a percentage on the 
sum due. Somewhat later, in the decade 150 to 120, there is a marked mse in the rates of 
addition: in 127 a receipt for apomoira from Diospolis (Str. 21) shows a charge of exactly 
10 °/,: in 126 one for eparourion from Hermonthis (G,O. 350) one of exactly 7"/_: in 123 
two for apomoira from Diospolis for Koptos, given on the same day by the same bank 
(Gr. T. 1 and 2), have additions of 114 dr, under and 8 dr. over 7°), respectively, and one 
for eparourion from Syene (B.G_U. 1954) one of 344 dr. over 7 °/_. In 121 an ostrakon from 
Hermonthis (Str. 22) with an entry for both taxes has an addition of 10°), lesa 4 dr.: and 
thereafter nearly all the receipts show additions closely approximating to 10)°/,, There is 
sometimes rather a large excess over the exact 10°/—in Bodl, 2166 26 dr., in G.O. 354 
224 dr, in GO, 1345 40 dr., and in Bodl. 2171 20 dr,; but as in each of these cases the 
final sum is a multiple of a hundred, the calenlation may have been acljusted to the nearest 


' The meaning of the entry ei¢ raw ph raw cApy! jis not obvious The abbreviated word may be, as 
proposed by Wilken, «Aqpotyor: it suggests a connection with B.G.U. 1350, a receipt probwbly from Kopites 
for Apia ype) ASL chil , where Kiihn eon pectures KAN pOrOpior or x An pow yaar : the tax dpey pene alan 
occurs in BLG,U, 1344 together with apomoira and in BG.U, 1346 together with apomoira and eparourion, 
both from Apollonospolia, But these do not help to elucidate the meaning : the proportions of the charge 
dpayuis to the other taxes are not the same in the two cases: in the first the payments are $275 dr, for 
apomoira and 215 dr. for drachme ; in the second (450 dr. for apomoira, 1570 for eparourion, and 750 for 
drachme, Also 72, presumably 64, does not seem to fit in with the drachma as a possible fraction of sone 
larger unit. The most that can be said at present is that the tax evidently belonged to the aime group as 
apomoira and eparourion, and may have heen a special charge on kleruchs, | 

* My information about these two ostraka, Bod) 1151 and 2869, is due to Tait. 
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hundred drachmas. The only noteworthy exceptions are Bod]. 1159, if this is correctly 
dated to 99 n.c.', where the addition is 4$ dr, less than 8 °/_; G.O. 1244, where the excess 
over 10°/, is 86 dr, and the resultant sum the rather peculiar one of 4970 dr. (which 
suggests that there is a clerical mistake in the entry, which should be 4900); and 3.B. 
1096, where the payment for apomoira is in yadeos of adXaryy and the addition is 
20°/, + 1 dr. but that for eparourion, as to which the nature of the currency is not 
specified, ia 10°/ + 14 dr. 

The earliest receipts for olvov téXos (Str, 10 and 11) are stated to be in yakeos ieovopos, 
and show additions of approximately 5°/_, the round sums paid being respectively 3 dr. and 
32 dr. above the total of the sum credited plus the exact percentage: both are from 
Diospolis and dated in 161, Rather later, in 150 or 139, a receipt from the same place 
(G.0O. 344) has an addition of 13 dr. above a percentage of 7: while in 99 another, also from 
Diospolis (G.0. 327), gives a round sum paid which is 1 dr. below that which would be 
produced by an addition of 10°/.. These cases seem to follow a fairly regular progression. 

The only instance of the tax #2 Taw wr ), the meaning of which is obscure, comes 
from Diospolis and is dated in 115 (G.O. 1496): it may be treated as having an adjusted 
addition of 10°/_ similar to those for apomoira of the same period: the total is 200 dr. 
above that resulting from the addition of an exact 10°/., but, as it is w round sum of 
20,000 dr., it may have been made up to this figure for convenience. 

The one receipt for rupod tin ( Bod], 820) does not conform very closely to the general 
practice: 1t 1s of the year 120 from Diospolis, when an addition of 10°/, might have been 
expected: but the payment is 30 dr. below this, It may, however, have been adjusted, like 
the last, to produce # convenient round sum, the actual amount paid being 2500 dr.: it 
was made by the pastophorai of a god whose name is lost, who would be regular clients of 
the bank and so in a position to get a series of transactions balanced one against 
another. 

The evidence as regards these five taxes may be summarized as follows. Before 150 se, 
there are six receipts, three approximating to a charge of 5"/, and one each to 2°/,,3°/,, 
and 7 “/,: between 130 and 121 there are four instances of approximately 7 */, and one of 
10°/,: from 121 onwards the charge in twenty-four cases is in the neighbourhood of 10 °*/,, 
while one exceptional example, possibly of the year 99, is nearly 8°/,: and the latest, 
probably of 37 n.c,, shows a change in the medium of payment for apomoira to yak«eos 
of dkXayy and a consequent charge of 20°/_, 

The receipts for the other sub-group of three taxes are much fewer in number, and it is 
not easy to bring them into a regular series, For fvrypa there is only one example 
(Str. 13), from Diospolis, probably of 140 n.c., which has an addition of 15% dr, less than 
6 /, on a total payment of 45,840 dr. The earliest receipt for ietéwy Asvidew (Str. 17), 
from Diospolis, of 149 or 138, states a payment of 2084 dr.: the final 4 is exceptional, and 
looks like an error of the scribe: if the entry should have been 2080, the addition is exactly 
4°/,. This correction seems the more probable as the percentage added in the other three 
receipts for this tax 1s always an exact one: in Bodl. 2497 of 133 from Diospolis it is 2°/,, 
In B.G.U. 1359 of 121 from Apollonospolis and Bodl, 2146 of 117 from Diospolis it is 4°/_. 

' Tait suggests that the year 16 in which this oatrakon is dated is possibly of Alexander, ie, 99 B.c. : 
but there is nothing in the text to give a further clue. ‘The variation in the rate of charges from that 
normal at Diospolis at this date may perhaps be explained by the fact that it comes from Herm poithia: ms 
noted previously, the rates at Hermonthis do not always agree with those at Diospolis, 
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Of o@ovenpd there is only one example (GO, 1499), of 110 from Diospolis, which has a 
charge of 40 dr. over 2°), in the total of 104,080 dr. 

The rates of charges for these trade taxes seem therefore to have varied, not only as 
between the different taxes, but for the same tax at different dates. It may, however, be 
noted that they were normally lower than those on the taxes of the apomoira group. 


(C). PAYMENTS FOR wpooripma, 

The payments for ;pogtipa show a much larger percentage of addition than any others. 
The earliest (Bodl, 2224), of 151 or 140 b.c., from Koptos, is a receipt for 2080 dr. in 
respect of a tax of 1500 dr., the added charge being 5 dr. above 35 °/_: the receipt is stated 
to be for @cua mpocrimoy of the previous year, with ta xafyxorra TéeAy diva. Another 
from Koptos (B.G.U, 1414), of 123, is for 41,250 dr. in respect of 30,000, giving an addition 
of exactly 374 °/,: the entry is mutilated, and the words after wpoetiyer are lost. The 
next (Bodl. 2139), from Diospolis, probably dated in 113, is for 21,660 dr. in respect of 
16,450, the addition being 28} dr. above 314 °/,: this is for wpderioy peradureiag wai ta 
xadyxovra tedy, the payer being a woman, The latest (Bodl. 2903), of 108 from 
Hermonthis, 1s for 8400 dr. in respect of 6000, so that the charge is exactly 40°/,: here 
the statement is for rpdertipor simply. With these may be compared a fragmentary ostrakon 
(Bodl. 2207), possibly of the same period, where the name of the tax is lost, but the addition 
in a total of 5200 dr. is 44] dr. above the rate of $74 °/, found in B.G,U, 1414: it may be 
conjectured that this also relates to a payment for wpooripor, and it is definitely stated 
that it includes ta xa@yjcovra téeky SevAa and is made in yadcos op GAX@yn. 

[t thus appears that in the collection of +péeriwa the rate of extra charges was some- 
times double the normal one on taxes paid in copper at a discount, and it is probable that 
this was the principle followed in all the cases quoted, thongh the doubling is not always 
specified: It was not a material point for the purposes of the receipt, and might be omitted, 
just as many receipts do not state whether a payment was made in copper at par or in 
copper at a discount, and many do not give a note of the sum actually paid as distinct from 
the sum credited against the tax. The additions made in the instances quoted above are 
not, it is true, always on a rate of percentage double that which has been found in regard 
to other taxes: in the earliest case a rate of approximately $0°/, instead of 35°/, might 
have been expected, in the second and third « rate of about 40°/, instead of 874 °/. and 
31} °/,; the latest, however, is exactly double the normal rate of the period’, 

If all the classes of receipts are taken together, the evidence seems practically conclusive 
that after 110 there was an addition of 10°/, in respect of taxes paid in yadk«eds iodvopos 
(reservation being made with regard to trade taxes such as furnpa, for which there are no 
receipts after this date), and of 20"/, in respect of those paid im yaAxds ob ddNayy, except 
for rpoctiwa, on which the rate was double the last, Before that date the rates had been 
more variable and lower, but with a general tendency to increase: the charges on yakuas 
ov aAhayn had never been less than 15°/, after the first appearance of the system of 
double entries on receipts, and had reached their final level of 20°/, by 129 8.c.:; the final 
rate of 10°/, on yadxos icorozos did not become normal till rather later, lower rates 


! ‘The possible meanings of wpdoripor are discussed in my note in Bodleian (Quarterly Record, 1, #14: 
but they do not throw any light on the problem why the added charges should have beon double the normal 
in the case of this tax. It is perhaps significant that the payment of ra ca@jeorra réky is regularly noted in 
the receipts for mpiormpor, even though their amount is not stated (4.0, 243, 351, 1249, 151) 
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sceurring till 121 in receipts for apomoira and kindred taxes, while the trade taxes, which 
had always showed small percentages of addition, do not oceur in any documents containing 
double entries after 110, and it is not possible at present to say whether they were brought 
into line with other taxes in this respect, 

Tt remains to consider the nature and composition of these added charges—rd xa@jxovra 
rehky—and here fortunately documentary evidence from another source is available, The 
fact that the addition in the case of taxes paid in copper at a discount is usually about 
10°/, higher than that in those paid in copper at par suggests at once that this difference 
represents the discount: and it is actually very close to the rate specified in P. Par, 62, the 
most probable date for which is 181 ne! Here the farmers are required to pay into the 
banks in respect of taxes farmed wpd¢ dpyipioy an dd\Xrayn of 10,4, °/,, with other charges 
making a total in all of 124°/., while different rates of charges were prescribed for taxes 
farmed rpés yadxeor: in the case of turnpa, the only one for which the rate is preserved, it 
is 3°/,. All the other evidence as to the rate of discount on copper in Ptolemaic times 
agrees with this in placing it at about 10°/ 4, a tte which lasted on into the Roman 
period; and there seems to be no reason for doubting that this discount explains a part of 
the added cha pes 

The other charges are more obscure, As noted above, the total addition authorized in 
P. Par, 62 was, in the case of taxes farmed in silver, 12}°/,, while the rates shown in 
ostraka from Upper Egypt are normally about 15 °/. or, later, 20 */,. The total in P. Par. 62 
is made up of the d\Aayy, with 4°), for cavayeryioy and 1,4 °/, for ryan orvpiiey and 
other expenses: and, as this papyrus states the conditions under which the farming was to 
be let in the Oxyrhynchite nome, if earaydyiov refers, as is probable, to the charges for 
transporting the proceeds of the taxes from the place of collection to Alexandria, it is 
natural that a higher rate should be found in Theban receipts, since the distance for trans- 
port Was greater in their case. This does not, however, fully explain the difference: if 1°), 
were the proper charge for transport from Oxyrhynchos, 1°/, might have been expected to 
suffice for Thebes on a reckoning by distance. On the other hand, the authorized charge 
for xatayeiyiov from Oxyrhynchos as stated in the same papyrus in respect of furnpa, 
which was farmed wpds yadxov, was 2°/.: and, though the costs of transporting the 
proceeds of a tax nominally paid in copper might perhaps, at any mte in the view of a 
Levantine official, reasonably be put proportionally higher than those of one nominally paid 
in silver, the difference is still rather remarkable, It must also be remembered that P. Par. 
G2 is probably some years earlier than the oldest of the ostraka in the list given above 
(Bodl. 2865, probably of 166 #.c,); and, just as there was an increase in the seales of charges 
between 130 and 110, so there may have been an increase shortly after 150. 

The specific evidence of P. Par. 62 at any rate shows that in the Oxyrhynchite nome in 
150 BC, one rate of 124°/, was fixed for added charges on taxes payable on a silver basis, 
another of 3°/, on urnpa, and a third, unfortunately lost, on other taxes payable on a 
copper’ basis. These are comparable with the figures from the Thebaid beginning at 
a somewhat later date, which give 15°), rising to 20°/., for the first class, 6*/, for turnpa, 
and for the last class rates at first varying from 2 to 7°/, which finally settled down to a 

* P, Par, 62 ts dated in year 1, and the writing seems clearly earlier than year 1 of Soter I, Professor 
Hunt considers year 1 of Philometor a more probable date: there is no definite evidence for a year 1 of 
Kleopatra I, which would be presumably 131. 

* See Gaenruns and Hoxt's Appendix min Tebtunis Papyri, 1, 680, 
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general 10°/,. The most probable conclusion would seem to be that, apart from the charge 
for ahkAayy), which was approximately the same at all times and places, the government 
fixed the allowances for costs of collection when a lease of a tax-farm was granted, and these 
allowances might vary in different years and for different nomes, with special rates for 
certain classes, as the cirvamstances required: the “Revenue Papyrus” and FP. Par. 62, 
which state the conditions of certain leases, Aan inte details of the allowances more minutely 
than would be necessary if they were universal and invariable. 

Tt might be supposed that the aAA@yy also would have varied snbstantially from time 
to time: but as a matter of fact this charge was an economic anachronism in the second 
and first canturies B.C. (and even more so under Roman rule), and showed the resistance to 
ehange which is natural in an anachronism. When the system of discounting copper was 
originally introdueed is uncertain: but 1b occurs in the third century #.¢., at which period 
there was an ostensible reason for its existence, The currency introduced by the Ptolemies 
was based on a silver standard, and the copper coins were reckoned ag fractions of a silver 
drachma': at firat the various denominations of copper seem to have been struck with a 
metal content slightly below their nominal yalue in relation to silver, and consequently, if 
a payment were made in copper, the recipient would get a collection of coins whose 
currency value was rather more than their bullion value. The use of coins was comparatively 
new in Egypt, and the tradition of regarding them as bullion was probably still strong: so 
that it was not unnatural that, fa tax was supposed to be paid in silver, the collector, if 
paid in copper, should charge something extra in order to secure the actual equivalent in 
copper bullion of the amount due in silver, For some reason, which is not evident, the 
government had deculed that some collections should be farmed in silver and others in 
copper: an instance of the latter is the oil-monopoly, as to which (in P, Rev. 60) it is 
stated that the collection was leased wpdy yad«or, and 24 obols would be accepted aa 
a stater; in the alternative of taxes leased zpos apyvpior, the rate of acceptance of copper 
would be about 26+ obols to the stater. 

The metal content of the copper currency, however, diminished rapidly towards the end 
of the third century: and tt was probably to meet the economic confusion which would 
result from this depreciation that the government in the reign of Epiphanes introduced a 
copper standard. Thereafter the normal umit of account in Egypt was the copper drachma, 
and the copper coinage became purely a token-issue: conversions of copper drachmas into 
silver are stated at ratios of 300 to 1 and upwards, which are so vastly in excess of any 
possible ratio of metal-values that it is clear that the copper drachma was only a term of 
account. This change obviously destroyed the justification for the charge of an agio on 
copper when paid as the equivalent of silver: but the practice was well established, and 
the authorities were not likely to give up the opportunity of making an extra 10°/_ on the 
nominal proceeds of certain taxes. It would, however, have been risky to vary the rate: so 
long as it remained unchanged, the taxpayers might be expected to go on paying it without 
demur: but if it had fluctuated, some enquiring mind might have been prompted to look 
into the reasons for its fluctuation, and thence go on to investigate the reasons: for ite 
existence. So the government left well alone. 

These considerations would not apply to the other extra charges for transport, packing, 
and costs of collection: and the general rise in the percentages charged during the latter 
part of the second century may be related to the rise in prices and cost of living at the 

' See the article quoted in note 1 on p. 274. 
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same time of which there is independent evidence, These charges, as distinet from the 

AAeyy, represented out-of-pocket expenses on the part of the farmers, and it is natural 
that the allowances for them should have varied in accordance with current prices in each 
district. The variations between the rates for different taxes in the same district is at first 
sight more remarkable: but it is clear from P. Par, 62 that these were offictally recognized ; 
and a similar variation oceurs in Roman times in respect of extra charges—ey., in P. Lond, 
372 the extra charges on one class of naubion-are to be reckoned at 7sth and on another at 
ith. There may have been some reason originally for these variations, perhaps in the 
amount of labour supposed to be involved in the collection of particular taxes: but it is 
difficult to follow out the ramifications of Oriental financial atlministration, which is always 
full of seemingly meaningless survivals. 

The adjustment of totals for payment to a round sum was a natural arrangement for 
the convenience of bankers and clients alike, and presents little difficulty if it is remembered 
that most of the payments under consideration were made by tax-farmers, who would have 
constant series of transactions with the bank and could consequently balance one adjust- 
ment against another. An arrangement of this kind is contemplated in the regulations of 
P. Par. 62, which allows tax-farmers to balance a deficit on one account Against An excess 
on another, Where the taxes were paid in directly to the banks by the people assessed, 
there would be less room for such balancing: instances of taxes where direct payment was 
practised are dxpodpvmv and wepierepmvey, the receipts for which are in some cases made 
out to women and in no case certainly to farmers: and in these two classes the percentages 
added are, with one exception only, exact, not adjusted, 

The conclusions drawn from the foregoing diseussion may be briefly recapitulated. In 
the second and first centuries n.c, the Ptolemaic government allowed the banks to charge 
on the farmers or payers of taxes and the farmers to charge on the payers an extra 
percentage to cover the costs of collection, and in the case of taxes assessed in silver a 
further percentage for the conversion of copper into silver. The percentages were fixed by 
the government on the letting of a farm of a tax (which was usually for a year and fora 
particular nome), and might vary from time to time and from place to place: the charge 
for conversion was practically stable at about 10 “/,» but the other charges showed a general 
tendency to increase till towards the end of the second century, when they settled down to 
a normal percentage of 10, making a total of 20 on taxes asseased in silver: some special 
trades may, however, have had more favourable terms. A tax might be transferred from 
the category of those assessed in silver to that of Assessment in copper, or wice verad: the 
reasons for the assignment of taxes to these categories are not discoverable at present, In 
the receipts given by the banks to farmers and others, the sum credited against the tax 
was stated in the body of the receipt, but a further entry of the sum actually paid in cash 
including the extra charge was sometimes made. If the addition of the exact percentage 
for extra charges to the amount assessed did not produce a sum convenient for settlement 
in the ordinary currency, the total was adjusted to suit the circumstances, 

This system of charges seems to have continued in its main features into Roman times: 
added charges are frequently found in tax-receipts of the first. and second centuries a.D,, 
under the name of ta wporhiaypadapyeva, at varying rates which are generally comparable 
to the Ptolemaic: thers were alternative me ods of statement, but the results are the 
same’, The persistence of these charges illustrates the fondness of governments, in the 

* For » full statement of my views on this point, see Liverpool Annals, vi1, 61. Kix (BG, v1, 05) 
appeurs to recognize the analogy of the olemaic with the Roman charges. | 
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East and elsewhere, for maintaining an out-of-date organization which appears to be to 
their own advantage: the justification for the charge for conversion had vanished a century 
and a half before the Roman conquest, when the copper standard was introduced: and the 
remodelling of the Alexandrian currency to relate it to the Roman, which took place in the 
middle of the first century A.p., removed this charge still further from economic reality: 
while the decay of the system of tax-farming, which went on steadily till the farmers had 
practically disappeared by the end of the first century, left the charges for costs of collection 
in the position of an extra impost for the benefit of the central government. 
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PAPYRUS LANSING: A TRANSLATION WITH NOTES 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN anp T. ERIC PEET 


About a year ago, after looking together at the photographic reproduction of Papyrus 
Lansing in Sir E, A, Wallis Budge’s fine volume, Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri 
in the British Museum, Second Series, London, 1923, we decided to produce a joint transla- 
tion, accompanied by some philological notes and explanations, for this Journal. The details 
of the work are of no particular interest. Both writers made separate collations of the 
original, and a draft translation, for which Blackman was entirely responsible, served as the 
basis for discussion and research, A final collation was to be made by the two writers 
together, when all outstanding questions were to be settled for better or for worse. When 
our translation and notes were practically ready for press and while we were actually 
making this combined collation Blackman received, by the kindness of Dr. Erman, a 
copy of Erman and Lange's Papyrus Lansing: eine dgyptische Schulhandschrift der 20. 
Dynastie, in Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser. 
x, 3, Copenhagen 1925. So far from dissuading us from our attempt this event encouraged 
us to press on, and that for the following reasons. Although in several points these two 
mature scholars have outdistanced us in interpretation, especially in the hymn, we saw 
that there were others in which we had been more fortunate than they had, Further, at 
the moment when their translation reached us we were working with the papyrus before 
ns, Consequently in cases where their reading? differed from ours it was often possible for 
us to decide between the two by examining the original. 

Since our avowed aim was to give the readers of this Journal as accurate a translation 
of this papyrusas possible it, would have been folly to print our version as it stood without 
embodying in it the improvements which were to be found in Erman and Lange's transla- 
tion. We have therefore adopted these, but we have been most careful to indicate and 
acknowledge throughout every reading and every rendering which we owe to our two 
colleagues, 

It is interesting to observe that at least nine-tenths of our version agreed exactly 
with that of Erman and Lange. That two groups of scholars working independently should 
come so near to complete agreement is a striking testimony to the soundness with which 
the main lines of Egyptian grammar and syntax have been laid down. a work in which 
Erman himself was a pioneer, 

As this article is not an edition of the text", we do not propose to describe the manu- 
script, to give measurements, or to discuss the handwriting—all such details are, a8 A 

" Blackman had the advantage of discussing some points of reading with Dr. Jaroslay Corny, who wie 
working in the British Museum st the same time with himself, and some points both of reading and 
translation with Professor Griffith in Oxford, 

* Erman and Lange worked from the facsimile assisted by aime verifications of isolated readings by 
Professor Gardiner and Dr. Hall. 

* We hope to produce an edition of the text with critica] notes in another publication at no distant date, 
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matter of fact, supplied in Budge's and Erman and Lange’s publications, We should like to 
point ont, however, that the hymn, cols. 13, 8-16, 5, is written in a hand different from, 
or at least much more cursive than, that of the preceding text', and therefore, for purposes 
of decrpherment, groups of signs in the one cannot necessarily be compared with growpe in 
the other. 

The contents of the papyrus have already been discussed by Lr. Erman in Deutsche 
Evteraturzettung, 1924, 513 ff, and by Mr. Warren BR, Dawson in the Astatic Renew, 
1925, 309-312. Lastly Dr. Spiegelberg, in Crientalisehe Literaturcettung, 1924, 185-190, 
has dealt with many points of philological and archaeological importance, and translated a 
few passages, This article of Spiegelberg’s proved exceedingly useful to us, and several 
references to 1t will be found in our footnotes. 

In the following pages E.-L. stands for Erman-Lange, An. for Pap. Anestasi, and Sail. 
for Pap, Sallier, 


TRANSLATION, 


[The dang's serthe......Nebmatre‘nakht......]......t0 hts subordinate, the scribe Wenem- 
dyamtin of......he (great) overaser of the cattle of Amiin......[this| noble* [profession]; 
“ Follower of Théth,” they nickname ham that practiseth it. [Let] him......olad men. Let him 
make friends with those who are greater than he. Glad......write with thine hand, read with 
[thy mouth)", sneak as I speak......thy(?)......my heart doth not sieben......thee(?)......70 am 
loved,.....é0 my tewching of thee, for thou wilt find it profitable... eae Meare oath thyself 
cenuonigy ths y [fellows 7]. Jf thow art sent on an errand,..... love writing, hate dancing, that thou 
nunyest be a magistrate of note’. Set not® thine heart on the playing-field (/)", put behind" thee 
throwing? (()and hurling(?)". Spend the whole day writing with thy fingers, and read by night", 

| Seo also Eaaan-Lawar, 11 ff. 
* So EL. rightly, who refer to the similar passage in da, m1, 3. J1=sAn, v, 8. 3, 
2 A trace of <— is still visible after i. Asano trace of <4 remains, the tail must have gone down 


straight as in the writing of Astbted in line 7 CL on ob, df im eb, Aw v, 8, d=—Aw, mm, 3. 10. See also 
An. ¥, 23. 4. 

' Despite E.-L.’s observation the reading § “5- “bear” is certain, 

6 Read || ' Ge < e. Clearly iS anil niet J a8 EL-L. assert, What they read as = is 
wimply i flourish in n the writing of —ses of which there are other instances in this papyrus, 


—— 
f iN ry thE Se wertnies, Ravan wat TRE 
-—! 


Jeg) : is doubtless the sume word as je AAS which occurs in the 


Golenischeff nism (E-L,, 52), Perhaps, in view of the contest, it means a piece of ground where various 


sports were indulged in, 
5 Ea ee mentee of Sor By sae le r, & LO, 


3 s CX Mf = =“throw the boomerang or throw-stick" 
| : 
1 Lt 9 e e 7 parallel to out perhaps means “to hurl” some object in a game of skil),—a 
quoit or the like ! 
No Of Sall. 1, 3. G= dn. v, 10, 3. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. a7 








2, 6 
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Make to thyself friends of the roll and the ink-palette, for that is pleasanter than must. As 


for writing, to him who knoweth it, more profitable is it than any profession ; it is pleasanter 
than bread and beer, than clothing, than oil, yea it is more precious’ than an heritage (7)" in 
Egypt, than a sepulchre on the west. 

Young fellow', thine heart is exceeding proud, and thou dost not hearken when I speak. 
Thy heart is heavier* than a great monument of « hundred cubits in height and ten in thick- 
ness, which is finished and ready for loading, It hath mustered many sailors*, and it hath 
heard? the cries of the men. It is loaded on to a raft, Lo, they set out from Elephantine and 
convey tt by river until it reste in its place in Thebes. 

The cow" too ia fetched this year", and ploughs at(!) the right serson™. She becomes 
obedient to the herdsman" ; she can all but speak. 

florses which are brought in from the field forget their dams; they are yoked, and go to 
and fro on every kind of errand for his majesty. They grow up like those that bore them™, and 
there they stand in the stable, doing all this” for fear of a beating. Even if I beat thee with 
every tind of stick, yet thon wouldest not heerken, ff only FT knew™ another way of doing i, 

! For this sentiment of, Sal, 1, 2. 10, 

* For the epithet /At applied to the scrihe’s profession sce An, HW, 3. 11-12: abh af det tfeet-f * OF pront 
value is the scribe who is skilled in his profession,” For the neaniog “precious,” “of great value,” see 
below 4. 10, where it is applied to gold, 


me 

* Reading Sa. So also rendered by Srixcetomna, O.L.Z., 1924, 186, 

ll 

‘ Spiecetsera, thie, 168-9, regarde t-iri as the earlieat instance of eam, and suggests that it 
originally meant “young Nubian,” but that like eauipe, dr-iri, lit. “young Syrian,” it came to mean just 
“youngster,” “ young fellow.” 

= ’ | a =z = 
* Reading t= Jou, a Hlip for (oom = a common New Kingdom writing of and. 
Fetes Patera Daas ae] 


See eg. An, 1, 10.6: 84.7; Cnamda, 1.17, -cco— is w mistake for <=>, This point has: heen strangely 
omerlooked by E.-L. 


a +g Ane 7 
~ hy Coe | A Pes ? is clearly the right reading. 
* Or perhaps better “hath understood the words of the men.” Cf U'naméin, 2. 77: Pap. d'Orbiney, 5. i. 
* Read Te not rea For the form ef. Pap. Turin P.H., 10. 10, 75, 9, 133. 7. 
* What doos this mean? , , 
" The reading here is certainly mri. ia S , 





oO. the E.-L. have read the @ as 
—— 1 I IIl 






' .. » Which is of course possible, but have omitted the .. 
" Despite E.-L.’s note e on p, 40 we believe that this group must be rend ric ti 7 » win. The identity 
of the first sign with that used in mine in & 4, which showa an extra stroke, can le proved by their 


promiscuous use in Pap, #.4f. 10053, In more careful writings a l follows (6. 4), but this is frequently 
replaced as bere by a mere |. , 
Lit.“ What remains for her is to speak." So also E.-L, 


» Reading (f\(1G2) © = as agninst EL. ; quite certain, Infin, with object sufi. 
M After r girw read possibly © © E.-L's Jee is surely impossible. 


OF ait q I= 2 oe a’ An, 1,7. 2, an obscure phrase translated by Gardiner “Thou didst 
enter knowing beforehand (1)," ‘The rendering “If only f knew is that of E.-L. 
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f would do it for thee and thou shouldst hearken, and thou shouldst be a man by virtue of 
writing’, although thou hast net yet? known women, 

31 Let thine heart be understunding, thy Jingers skilled", thy mouth apt (in)* reading. As for 
writing, if more pleasant than delighting the heart® with a basket of béy and carob beans*. 
ft ts more pleasant than « mother that hath given birth’, that is not weary at heart, but ts 
constant in nursing® her sen, and her breast® is in his mouth continually, Joyful is the heart 
that hath embraced the serihe’s profession ; it grows younger every day. 

Lhe king's scribe, great overseer of the cuttle of Amonrasdnthér, Nebmatrenakht, addvresseth 
the scribe Wenemdyamiin and saith:—Thou art too busy going to and fro,wnmind ful of ™ writing. 

3,5 Thou strugglest™ with me against hearkening and settest my teuchings behind thee, Thou art 
worse than the Nile-qoose of the river-bank, that aboundeth in niischies, Jt spendeth the summer 
as the bane of the dates, the winter as the bane of the mymy-fruit. It spendeth its barren season” 

follounng the husbandmen. It sujfereth not the seed to be cast to the ground, without taking its 
(the seed's) heat™. Jt cannot be caught by snaring, it is not offered ut the temple. Thow evil lird 
of dazzling (1) eye", that doest no work! Thow art worse than a bubale™ upon the desert, that 
gaineth ts living by running and spendeth not the mid-day ploughing ; never doth it tread the 
3,10 threshing-jfloor, but it liveth on the labour of the owen, albeit it entereth not in among them, 
Lo, £ spend the whole day saying to thee: “ Write," though it is like......* thy heart. Yet 
4,1 writing, this is pleasant exceedingly......". 
Look jor thyself with thine own eye, all the professions ure set before thee. 
' Head with certainty m afw hau @. ea ak, 
(bi) 4 <>< 

* For bw inne f idm “he hos not yet heard," see Enwan, Zeitechr, (dg. Spr., 50, 104 

2 The det. of £? looks like inf but probably ac is intended. 

* It is very doubtful if the a. read by E.-L. between r-t and jd is there at all, 


* Reading nd ie r dnalm-ih, | raw = t highly probable though a little crowded, 


6 Adopting E.-L,'s very attractive reading fs QU — JK Nu! Ea . It shold be 


noted that no trace is left of the sign “Wor of vas after ify, and quite possibly aes ties 
there, for there is hardly place for it, 

' Or pertaps “a mother of a child.” Cf, possilily Guyx, Syuéar, 99, note 2, 
‘tea, ” Read —_——, 


Le wc 
W E-L. quote L, 2. m1, 195a, and Gueewx, Fowilles, Pl. 3, 36, for im r= sich um otwaa nicht 
kitmmern,” See also Salli, 2.4; Jnscription addicatoire a’ Abydos, A1, where Am Ar hos the aame meas sing. 
PL OM. 
@ fe, when there is no fruit ripe. "So the text as it stands must be translated : but m eaning } 


“oT —_ oo _ Tha | <I | I os - 

The word pm, oe also in Aw. 1, 11, 4, ait —) at 2 lag=— 
translated by Gardiner, “ My eyes are dazzled (1) at what thou docat.” This other occurrence of the word 
ddt has been overlooked by E.-L, 

* For this comparison of, Koller, 8. 4= An. rv, 2. 8, 


1 Reading cf ST hn ees 





H The signs still legible after r iy seem to be a 
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The washerman spends the whole day going up and down, every [limb]! of his is aweary, 
whitening the clothes of his neighbour(s) every day, and washing their......2. 
The potter (1)* is smeared with mud like a man one of whose folk has died. His hands ana 


4,5 feet are full of clay*, He is like one who is in the bog*. 


4,10 


o, 1 


The cobbler mixes tan(?)". His odour is marked, His hands are red unth dye’, like one 
who is smeared with his blood, while he looks behind Aim for the kite( My; like a man when 
he (or who) finds his flesh’. 

The florist (??) makes bouquets and makes gay the wine-jar stands™. He spends a night 
of toil, like one on whose body the sun is shining". 

The merchants fore down stream and up atream and are ae busy as con be, carrying 
wares ( from) one town to another, and supplying him that hath not, But the toe-gatherers 
exact (?) gold, the most precious of all yninerals (1). 

The ships’ crews of every house (i.e. commercial house)", they take wp their freights. They 
depart (?) to......, to Syria, Each man’s god (77) is with him“, Not one of them dares win : 
“We shall see Egypt again.” 


Ake scm 
; NX \- The aves ao0tS Certain bo ie 
* Such would seem to be the meaning in view of the det: aL Is is a See = 
| = _f" .. ATT =") | 

in Sad! 1, 5, 7, and also, so Dr. Gardiner informs us, in versions of that text on Ostrom, & corruption of 
this the more difficult, and therefore the more probable, reading? 

' For Cntmt see Srimautnnra, Zetterhr, Ff. ftg. Spe, 63, 110(9), a reference we owe to Pr. Corns, The 
word ocours below in 5, 6. There is apparently just room for iN after nuh, 

. & wor 

" Such is the meaning suggested for bA by E.-L., who quote Pop. Turin Pit, 66. 11, where bA is deter- 
mined with =} and not C3 as here and must be a different word. The connection with leather in that 
passage is probably accidental, and the word 4A there used is perhaps that found in Pap, Maller, 3. 4 and 
4.3, An. vi, 6, 4and Pap, Turin, P.R., 19, 3. | 


—— j_ <¢- oD ; a 

’ For = ae ym SPIFGELBEHG, 0.0.2, 1924, 187; also E.-L., 63, where it is pointed cat 
that the word survives as ane inv Coptic. 

* The group before drwy looks more like 2 ie than % If i? is intended the writing ia must 
abnormal. 

* There is no doubt about the reading or the translation of the text as it stands, but what does it mean | 

™ Following E.-L., who refer to [vE, rv, 22; see also Pap, farria, 1, 34 b, 3, 

" Le, one who works by day. 

* fat,“ They are busy like copper” ; ef: below 17. 10, and frequently in N.K. letters. 

"CL Pap, Brit. Mus, 10068, ro., 4, 2, where thieves are said to have sold stolen goods to the 
hetin wm pr nh, Le,, traders of every firm or company, See above, p. 163, n. 1, 

7 | 
re Je 


"nan RR | oh 


dd, ete. The reading 2 stiggested by E.-L. is quite impossible, that word always being written with 
— iw this papyros. One sign only with & long base seems missing above a. a 18 & Mere guess, 








occurs in the Golentachef (flosary ; see E.-L., 62, 






he 


ti, 


6, 


=] 


—_ 


asf 
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The crayisman, he who is in the dockyard, carries timber and stacks’ it. If he renders to- 
day his dues of yesterday, woe woe to his Limbs?! The chief workman stands just behind him 
saying to dim: “ Bad.” His journeyman (1)* who is in the fields, that ts more rigorous (than) 
any profession. He spends the whole day laden with his implements, tied down to his tool- 
chest. He goes hack to his home at night laden with the chest of toals (1), his drinking vessel, 
and his whet-stones. But the scribe, he it i9 who reckons the labour of all those. Prithee, 
know thet. 

Yet again. Come that J may expound to thee how it goes with the husbandmean,—th)at 
other hard profession’, The water is in flood and he i soaked*.,..... He stands preparing 
himself, He spends the day cutting instruments for cultivating the tornts he spends the night 
tunsting rope’. He spends the mid-day hour doing a craftsman's work", that he may equip 
himself to go forth into the fields like any warrior (?). The tillage is clear of water and lies 
before him, He goes forth to draw his yoke (of horses), and many days pass by while he 
follows ajter the herdsman, When he has drawn his apan, he comes back with ut, that he may 
make a place for it in the fields, When day dawns, he goes out to make an early start(?)". 
He does not find" it in its place. He spends three days seeking for vt, and he finds it in the 
mud, (but) he finds not (even) the hides on them, for the wolves have chewed them! He goes 
forth with his cloak in his hand to beg for himself a span. When he reaches his field, he 
finds..." He spends time™ standing cultwating barley, but the worm ts behind him. 


which suits the traces of signs after PAs, , re seams certain, The ides of cach man having his god 
with him finds some support in the account of Unamiin's adventures. 0 “protective amulet" is also 
possible. Nothing seems lost above the wow. preceding 4 nd, 

! For the meaning of wh of. perbapa Cnamin, 2. 40 and 2. 62. 

? Cf An. ¥ 2 5:-OD KIS q oe —_ : | : also tid, 10. 2-3. 


1 See B.-L, 59, and reference there given to the 2S Glossary. 

4 A word, possibly bin-t(y), has been purposely erased here, and the ¢(y) of nit¢(y) written in red above 
the line, 

& "The reading thbtw-fis certain. All that ia certain in the following word are the final signa |. 


0 Or perhape - or. is simply a determinative of #4, as possibly below in 6. 1, in which case render 


* instruments for husbandry." 
1 See Srincensena, 0.1.4. 1924, 187. 


owes before OA is for ix (because of following 6), E.-L.'s reading tfwty ia impossible, The first 
sign in the group ia probably pe cursively written, 
? The text reads + (C4 i /- Can this be an equivalent of the Arabic giA “to do a thing in the 


early morning”? (7 porhapes Sell. no, 6. 6—Awn, vi, 1.7: aN [mo tech ke “he (the ganlener) 
works Srese watering the leeks.” Or is the word siesta 





Fenakitie an 
it See E.-Ls note, p. 65, 


At the end of L 7 we are reluctantly forced to read ° <—— inetead of E.-L.'s attractive | 
BAA, 


APs! 


7,1 


7,5 


8,1 
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Zt! fimshes off the seed, when cast (to) the ground, and he never sees a green blade. He does 
it with three sowings of borrowed (1) corn. His.....2 has fallen to* the traders, but it has 
brought nothing in exchange. 

And now" the scribe lands upon the bank registering the harvest. The porters are in 
attendance with rods and the negroes with staves*. “ Give corn," say they. There is none, He 
i@ stretched owt and beaten; he is bound and thrown into the canal; he sinks (?) as one 
drowned (?)'. His wife is bound in his presence; his children are in fetters. His neighbours 
leave them and take to flight. All is over’! The corn is not there! 

If thou hast any sense, be a scribe, Thou hast informed thyself concerning the husband- 
man, Thou couldst not be one, Prithee, know that. 

Again. The scribe of the army, the ganger of the cattle of the estate of Amiin (to) the seribe, 
Wenemdyamiin, saying further :—Be a scribe, that thy body may be bright and thy hand become 
soft, and that thou mayest not smoke(??) like the lamp, ax doth ane whose body is weak, for there 
i¢ no bone of a man in thee. Thou art™ tall and weedy". Jf thou wert to take up thy load 
to carry W™, thou wouldst collapse (?)", thy legs would continually give way (?)", thou wouldst 
be lacking in strength, thou wouldst be bereft of all thy members, and thy body would be in 

Set thine heart on being a scribe, the goodly profession of thy destiny. If thow callest to 
one, a thousand answer thee. Thou goest freely upon the road, so that thou dost not become 
five an om to be handed over (1). Thou shalt be at the hand of others, 


} Despite the gender, the sense demands that fu-f should refer to i Affw(t) “the worm." Cf. Saif, 1, 
6. d=du, ¥, 16.9: “the remainder that lies upon the threshing floor, el Fr O44 


eae %, thieves huve finished it off” 
* Following E-L.’s suggestion on p. 68. 
* E.-L.'s clever suggestion me) cannot be verified as the papyrus ia badly broken here; the traces 


are, however, not entirely convincing. 

* For this meaning of dty m of. Pup, Meyer #, 13, and passim in similar documenta. 

* From here to middle of line 5 there is a parallel text in Sall. t, 6, 4 ff An, ¥, Of. The variations 
are fully noted by E.-L. and so need not be enumerated here, 

* For bdn-see Pap, Mayer 4, 1,17 and paseim, AmAerat, 2 6 (EL), BM 10052, 12, 18, ete. 

’ For dbbht see E.-L.'s excellent note, p. 9. 

* Of. the similar use of the mod. Egyptian Arabic thaldg. 

® For the use of nf here, of. Herdrman, 5-6. 


Ini scat : © , as there is no room for d. 





Dei . : | 
" Our guess at the meaning of the verb dm is confirmed by E.-L.s interesting note, which shows that 
the word survives in Coptic aa woome “thin.” 


Reading FSD By AY] S BL wrungty read “intend of —* which is almost 
certain dexpite the amall and ill formed <<a. fe is for the feminine object suffix & t , og i 
being a writing for ftpyt=Copt. ers, Pes 

wie 


m ¢y. $1 X\s Al Oe An. 1, 7. 3. | 


M In view of the determinative A_ we prefer this rendering of | o ms f\. (Le, JAR) to that of E-L 
i Ja. for sale, or, aa E_-L. suggest, to be given as an ina poet, 
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I spend the whole day instructing thee, but thou dost not hear, Thy mind is like a ae 
office’, what I teach thee ia not in thy heart, Take their (......) to thyself. The playing- 

5 before thee every day, like a chick after ds mother. Thou givest wey to dancing. Thow con- 
sortest® with revellers, Thou makest for thyself a dwelling in the brewers’ quarter, like one 
that craves to drink beer. When thou sittest in the reception-room" unth “ He ts sated with his 
profession,”? thou holdest the scribes* in abhorrence und thou consortest with the Cassite® 
woman, Jo not do these things, for what are they? There 18 no success (7)" therein, Prithee, 
know that. 

Again. See, I instruct thee and make sound thy body, that thou mayest take wp the scribe’s 
palette without let or hindrance ; that thou mayest become a favourite of the king; that thou 
mayest open the door of the treasuries and the granaries; that thou mayest receive the ship" 

8.10 at the door of the granary; that thou mayest issue the dimine offerings on the festival days ; 

9.1 arrayed in (fine) raiment, possessing horses, with thy boat upon the stream, furnished" unth 
attendants, and striding proudly forward on a tour of inspection, A mansion ws but im thy 
city, thou holdest high office, which the king hath given thee, and hast men-servants and matd- 
servants on thy estate, Men are in the fields to grasp thy hand”, in tillage of thine own 
meking™. Behold, I have made thee” (my) bondsman for life™. 

Put® writing in thy heart, that thou mayest protect thyself from hard labour of any kind" 


1 Where all things come and go and nothing stays. 


? Reading \ J x & He x. - pertain, 


1 See above, p. 265, note 7, 
‘ The order of the simile is curiously reversed ! 
4 See da. ¥, 17. 4-5. 
0 fi? “chamber of the couch (or ‘divan")." 
? Following E.-L.’s ingenious rendering. 


* Or perhaps read hier, ry «hooks ” as do E.-L. 


= 
‘gil 


ne 
® The scribe has written AU Fy 1 | Mp. tf As, for ¢? at. For As sex Kosvnrzox, Al-Amarna 
Tafeln, 1576, Ka-si is a variant in the El-"Amarnah letters for Ka-di, ie. * Babylonian,” “Cassite.” For 


ee 
thia information we are indebted to Professor Langdon, E.-L's DENG ES: is equally pousible 
palaeographically. 
W The known meanings of Atm (ser GARDINER, Zetfechr, f. dg. Spr.) make no sense here. 


nH Ae zm | sett: — is to be read hore, There ia no red point after —. 


a 
Li Pieaal (} o ©; what looks like @ before o must be the dot of ———_ 
——— 
2 Je. in salute, get ln aa yet In the Demotio technical sense “ go bail for.” 


4 Readinye (ea Ge (a ey E.-L. accidentally omit the =. 


1 gel Ar ditt ¢ émdt. F.-L, again accidentally drop a &. 

This is an attempt to translate the text as it stands. EL. may be right in restoring <> and 
translating “a lord of villeins settled (on the estate).* 

“ The text from here onwards to the end of line 8 occurs also on an ogtracon at Florence; see Ensay 
fotwhr. f dig. Spr. 18, 96. The variant readings are cited hy E.-L. and need not be repeated here, 

Of, Sal. 1, 6,10 tr af ndin-twef om Ob mik-ney fr Ge nb, “Te « scribe; for he is saved from forced 
labour and protected from work of all kinds.” 


10, 5 
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and be a magistrate of high repute. Dost thou not recall the unhandy one ?? His name is 
unknown, when he ts laden like an ass*, carrying (burdens) in front of the scribe who has his 
wits about him, Come, let me tell thee of the woes af the soldier, according as his superiors 
are many,—the general, the troop-commender, the skt who is at their head, the standard- 
bearer, the lieutenant, the scribe, the captain of fifty, the platoon-commander! They goin and 
out of ther courts (in) the palace’. They say: “ Produce him that can work! (?)'" He is 
awakened when an hour has gone by, and he is driven like an ass. He works until the sun 
sets bringing its darkness(?) of night. He is hungry, his body iv exhausted (1), he ts dead 
while yet alive. He recetves the corn-ration when released from duty", tnt it ts not pleasant 


) when itis ground. He is called up for Syria: he has no comfort (?) for there are neither? 


clothes nor (1) sandals, ax the war-eqinipment is being assembled at the fortress of Tharu. His 
marchings are high up in the mountain". He drinks water every three days, and it is brackish 
like the taste of salt®, His body is broken (with) dysentery (?)". The enemy™ comes and en- 
compasses him about with arrows, and life is far from him. They say: “ Haste thee onwards", 
valiant soldier! win fur thyself a good name!,” albeit he is scarce conscious, his knee™ us 
weak, and his face hurts him. 

When the victory™ comes, his majesty hands over the captives to be taken down (?) into 
Egypt. The foreign woman is Joint with marching ; she is placed on the neck of the soldier. 
His haversack™ is dropped, and others take it, (while) he is loaded with the Syrian woman". 


' Ch bw akt-net Bul (read 4) Ul, Sal 1, 6.2 The parallel passage, An, v, 15. 7, reads is-d, 

Le, ado? instead of sdavni. 
2 For the converse of ~ — 
co 14 


Bologna 1004, 6, where tho axpression WS | aeteakd Re (NCIS. 

* Following the fuller text of the Florenes OatTAoOn. 

CE da. ¥, 19 tel adsbiel m nf whet pr-nimet. 

* It is impossible to construe these words grammatically aa they stand in either version, Should we 
render: “Let thom know what work means " 7 

* So B.-L. clearly rightly. 

r Cf. “When the soldier foes op to Seria, fe dv Awe fy titi, there is no staff, no aandala.” Saif. 1, 7. 4. 
1s éw in Pap, Lansing a soribe’s error for tw Also has a the meaning of “nor,” or should we emend to 


or omit 7 
‘Red Ve AnOINA ran) , , : 
Ps in ‘cal ie E.-L, read is instencl leas regarding the signs as misplaced and emending 
ne tag, 


: - a A, iq 
® Written MENG oo in An, Ut, 5, 11; in Coptic aprompe“ to stink,” “be foul,” but in view 
of the qualification “like salt" the word as used here must surely have the meaning “ brackish.” 


" See Pap, Hearst, 2.4; Ehera, 47. 19. 1 fret hos the plural strokes. 
2 CL me tw ér-k& “get thee onwards,” 4m. 1, 15, 8; ace Olan gid, 23. 3, 
, UW ¢ da ox 
% Read : : hd ! 
{i oo Read ¢ 





drt ia than the original of the later Syria. This geographical term batts 
northern Syria in the period eoversd by the 15th—14th centuries mc. The peutilic should pd tien 
siritu, which latter probably corresponds to the word Srt in Papyrus Tanai diye 


10, 10 


Il, 1 


11, 5 


12, 1 
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fis wife and children are in their village, (but) he dies and does not reach it. ff he comes out 
a surnivor', he is weak with marching, (so) he is ( put) on the farm (7), and among the hem. 
Then the soldier gets angry, and climbs out, and escapes from the drudgery (17). All his people 
are siut up in prison and he les dead wpon the high grownd (?); there is no one to perpetuate 
hit name, Grievous for him are life and death alike, A tall (?) basket (?)* is brought for him, 
he knows not his resting-place*. 

Be « seribe, that thow mayest save (thyself) from being « soldier. (Then) if thou callest 
out, someone will say“ Here J am!",” and thou shalt be saved from a loging’. Everyone 
seeks to ft him (a seribe) up, Prithee, know that, 

Again, (To) the king's seribe, great overseer of the cattle of Amonrasinthér, Nebmatre’- 
naeht ; the scribe Weneindyamiin informs his lord in life, prosperity, health. It ig a letter to 
let my lord know, Another communication to my lord, to the effect that I grew np ce en chibd? 
beside thee, und thou didat beat my back and thy teaching went into my ear. Iam like a frisky 
horse, sleep comes not to me by day into my heart, and it is not upon me by night", I would 
do what ts profitable for my™ lord, like a servant profitable to his lord". I would build 
for thee a new mansion (upon) the ground of thy lord, (planted) with trees upon everiy 
sulle of uw". Its stalls are within it, and its granaries are full of barley, spelt, wheat™, (mimw", 
dates, hryw-biwk, gmnn, beans, lentils, siw(t)-plants, thw-plants, mymy-fruits, fdn—fruits, 
flax, vegetables, awt(?)-plants, swyw-plants, ybr-plants, isty-lants, pnw-plants™, winter hryw, 
‘nb-plants, rushes (kim), and rrmt-plants™, produced by the basketful. Thy herd doubles the 
droves”, and thy breeding-cows (are pregnant), I will plant for thee five acres with bin?-fruit™ 
to the southward....... 

Katia hath built a goodly mansion which is over against the Aphroditopolite nome”. He 


1 Of “One who ix interred in his pyramid, ter alle = Mee 4 ‘ny and at whoa 
7 te | ikem” 9 TP =; a . 

burying (or coffin) a survivor stood by," Suicide, 42-43 ; also (4-05, This example of Ary-t? has been over- 
looked by E.-L. 

2 Cf the writing © | in w-iAw 12. 9 below. 

4 Is there here some allusion to the work assigned to soldiers invalided in a campaign | 

‘ For pifyt see Tur, 74/4, of, poasibly annoy “basket.” This is a reference, perbaps, to the method of 
burying the unknown dead. 

4 Je, he is interred in a strange grave. " Following E..L, 

* For this word see An. im, 5.6; . 10; Aw. rv, §, Se Pap, BAF 10052, pasam; Pop. Turin PAL, 73, 6. 

§ The text from here to the end of line 7 also occurs in Aw. iv, 8 74 For the variants see E-L. 

* See Srixcenpens, 6.2.2, 1924, 189. 

seen before “<> he clear. 

U en OF SS is clear, 

2 Ut. dr weft nit, An. 1, 15.3, where the weaning is clearly “on all (four) sides of it.” 

! Should we not read » (det. of grain) for E.-L.'s —@- | 

NOO£ Bertin Med. Pop, 3.10; perhaps alao id., 3. 9; Pap, Hearst, 2.15; 5.16. 

“ An, Ty, 8, 12 indicates that ity and paw are separate planta. Hut soe tha. 12. 4, 

MW See Ganpmen, Proce, Soe, Bohl, Arch, xxxv, 265, 

" The correct transcription is undoubtedly pty EN a a 4\e— ee . he 

| Pe TT i rr 

E.-L. point out the scribe wrote —* and then wrote —— over a. Ch Pap, a Orbiney, 2. 1. 

Mt FEL-L.'s reading cs » _, seems certian, 

" For the position of the mansion see E-L., 103, Cf. also Semmanierne, 0.5.5 , 1924, 180. 
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hath burtt tt with (?) an embankment (7)', strong (7)? in everlasting work, planted with trees (on)? 
every side of it, A lake is digged in front of it, and sleep is (only) broken by the plash* of the 
wave". One sickens not of the sight of it, one rejoices over its portal, one is drunken in ite courts. 
The goodly door-posts are of limestone, carved and inscribed (with) the chisel. The qoodly 
portals® are newly shaped (1)", the colour-spaces™ being filled with lamislasuli. Its granaries 
are supplied with grain, overcharged (??)" with corn. The fowl-yard™ and fowl-house™ 
contain ro-geese; the stalls are full of omen; the breeding-pool™ containa ar-duck; horses are 


12, 5 i the stables, Ships, Jerry-boats, and a new cattle-transport™ are moored to tts quay. 


The poor come, old ana young" alike, to dwell tm ats confines, Thy susteninee 1 assuretl, i, 
abounding in jish and fowl" for all that come to thee, while thou walkest about in fresh 
domains™, high-lying lands without limit™, Their grain i more abundant than the marsh- 


‘ A careful examination of the original showed E.-L.'s reading iE = | ie = to be untenable. We 
| 3 — 
would road Eahe-S*, for which cf Peasant, R44, and for the nening GARDINER, 
: 3 a eli 


Proc, Soe, Bibl, Arch, xxxv, 266, Of GaN @ ees in M4, a 

* See E.-L.'s note, p, 104, 1 ONO we as stated by EL, 

* Our translation of these five words is a pure guess. am without the det, 7 should however be the 
hot uncommon root “to sleep” rather than the verb “to clothe in stonn” or sim. quoted by E.-L, 


rs arr wig | ' Pr a 
* Reading ik FRE (or posibiy '€) F 


If tes 


" The final determ, of A‘nw “ wave” is clearly not rs (ao ELL.) bart i se ; 





© sb?w is determined with not BB accidentally given by E.-L,. 
| rm 
* Following E.-L. 
" For dri see Journal, tv, 140; Garpinen, Armonitions, 28, We have adopted E.-Lia suggested 
rendering of the word here. 
1 ‘The reading is surely | Ah ophes 
| fis surely Fy wis P Dot of meen, 
For mien see Pap, ferris, 1, Pla. 28.2; 48.1. See also B.-L, 107: 
" For d’me aoe Bauescn, Wirtertmch, Suppl, 752; aleo E.-L., ibial, 


ee 


M4 meg hd Ci is probably to be read. For Lies act Inscription dédicatoire d' Abydos, line 87. 


™ These words are to be read as follows — Lh ae (QO acon ¥ RUA PD 





" ae seems to be the right reading, 17 Read <> 1{]"— = 
evel nt net e = > 


fe 
fe, newly reclaimed land. See the references below to what was once swampy ground. The reading 
of the word tranalsted *domaina” is almost certainly —sG@<ray/Ij., Cr AmAcrat, 3, 3: 5M. 10052, 
SA oes 10054, ro, 1. 6; in each cae the reference is to pf dif} in /mn-ipf, a place on the Weat of 


1 mn c 


learly, 


a 


12, 10 


14, 1 
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waters' which were there aforetime. Shipmen* moor at its quay to gladden the granaries 
(with) many heaps of corn, without limit, for the lord of Thebes, Its west is a fowling-pre- 
serve? with ro-geese of all funds‘, ¢ haunt of spartsmen® since ut was first made". One of its 
pools abowndeth in. pond-fish. Its Ch-birds' are like marsh-lirds', Joy dwelleth in it,and none 
saith tow" Ah, would that J had!*" Many stalls are in its confines and a cattle-farm for 
the lane. There are many goats, capering kids”,and many lowing owen. There are cool places 
abounding in green pasture both summer and winter, Many wd-fish" are in their ponds, int- 


Jish, enGjfish, dss-fish™, Fish are more plentiful than the sand of the river-banks, their end 


cannot be reached. [ti Amin who hath founded it Aimself™; it is his region in truth, 
Thou sittest in their bowers", and thou eatest their fruit™, Garlands are made for thee of 


. their leaves, and thou art drunken with their wine, Boats are built for thee of their cedars, 


and @ chariot of ther te"-trees. Thou art young and livest in plenty" every day, the suste- 
nance of Amin being with thee, O Raia, the great overseer of the cattle of Amin. 

The following hymn is evidently addressed to Nebmatréfnakht by his pupil Wenem- 
dyamtin. See E.-L’'s remarks on p. 7 £ of their publication. 

Thou art beauteous of hands when bearing the censer in _front of the lord of gods at every 
procession of his, 

Thou art a father of the god, one who presides over™ the mysteries, Thou bearest the fan 


' Read shmyt or iskmyt sccording as we take as det. Ba aawnin ponent as purt of the following word. 
* See Garvvirn-Trion, Paderi, Pl. I, bottom t register. 
2 With i S50 fae A oem GS Ag Lt - - of are BS & Inscription dédioatoira 


Abydos, 87. 
* Not “in jeder Zahl" as E-L,; see Ganniner, Litercry Texts of the New Kingdom, t, 7*, note 6. 
' E-L. aptly refor to Peasant, B 1. 205. 


t - Eye o oo 18 probably to be read, mot. Aprw. 


? See Koller, 2. S=An, tv, 9.5; An rv, 1b, 1; Berlin Med. Pap, 21. 2, 

' See SeTHE ap. Bouciannt, frrabdendmal des Henge Sathu-re®, 1, 127, 

‘fe, “no wish is left unsatisfied.” Cf An. mu, 2 10: “Joy dwelleth within it (Pi-Ratinesse), 
‘Would that I had’ is not aaid to it” Of. also An, 4, 2. 7. 

” See a note by Backman in this Journal, 210-212, 

U For wa-fish cf. An. 11, 2. 6. 


= (Swede a 14 the correct readiny : see Berlin Oefracent LOGS, 5. 


 Reaing S| =) Cf An, tt, 2.1, and Garpinen, Journal, v, 185, with note 6, 


us Seay the scribe has omitted 1 sentence containing some word or words to which the plur. “their” 


Reading ih Jel Tek x! ar ee ia E.-L. (though not ao likely), (ineee oc 
 Determ. probably just g—=— and not 
W ee oe treads see GARDINER, Literary Texts of the New Aingdom, 1, 37*, note 18; Crk. 1v, TOT. 


* wad el PN 


1 ei 0 FN ow is probably the correct reading. 


\ 


14,5 


14, 10 
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on thy right* and the royal linen on thy left®. The hand of Shu isin thy grasp, O beatifier of 
thy lord®. 

Thou art an august Sem-priest in the House of Ptah‘, instructed in all the mysteries in 
the House of the Magistrate’. 

Thou art the Burial-priest of Kaméphis", the Chief of the Seers of Ree in Thebes’, the 
afferer of his oblations®. 

Thou art wide of stride* on the day of the festival of Seker™, drawing the people of 
Timuris to thy lord, carrying the flail. 

Thou art one that is distinguished" of arms with the libation-vase, that offereth libation 
and incense and calleth out the praises. 

Thou ort one that 1s beauteous of hands (when) making oblations (7)", first (in) ealling aut 
the directions in the daily liturgy. 

Thou art the Embracer of the Wadit-eye of Mut", mistress of Heaven, on the first day of 
rouing her™ on the Isrw-lake, 

Thou art one that poureth out water for Khons in Thebes™, on the day af making oblations 
tn the House of the Mavyistrate. 

Thow art one that knoweth counsels, that ts excellent in speech, far of vision at every 
time"; what thou doest cometh to pass. | 

Thow art one that judgeth hearts, the Ibis is like thee. Understanding art thow like all 
Wisdom, like Sight and Hearing”. 


VW ; 
' Read tfyt oi Nici \——f. For the decipherment of these almost oblitenited signa we are 
indebted ta E.-L, 
r uw ! | 
* Read i Je =f. ‘The signa 7 and it are often confused in N.K. hieratic. 
> 
* Read Foc =). For the form of <> ef. 16, 2 and 3 below, 


* Following the reading of E-L. * A building in Heliopolis, 
* See SPIEGELBERG, O.L.2., 1924, 190, 


* Reading w Do A < ioe 


+ Sinden —s | [Bx The writing of ‘ht is hopelessly confused. 





i p af \ pa PT 
ERTS a ms 


“ When the sacred boat-shrine of Seker was conveyed in procession round “the walla” of Memphis, 
1 Tn acoordance with E.-L.'s note, Bot read Ri for a5 Chewhere too, ¢.9., in maw (2. 4) and ib (9. 3). 


rie 
Hs ¢ je Fo tht. Possihly what we have transcribed aa - 18 A Very cursive rendering of =a 
which is properly written out in line 8, Wah At looks like » mistake for adi TAd. — 
4 See Srincennenc, 0.0.2. 1924, 189-190. 
“ E.-L. strangely disregard the fact that fw is here simply a writing of the personal fom. sing. suffix 
governed by the infinitive An. 


wie 
“a ej in to be read here, 10 Neer 7, not as E-L. Ch Pap, Turin, PUR, 17. 9. 


W The reading =e houd in certain, For the Goda of Seeing and Hearing, who are also two 
of the fourteen fus of Het, see Ganuinin, Mroe. Soc. Hibl. Arch., xxxvim, 84-85 with note 13, 


Is, I 


15, 5 


15, 10 


16, 1 
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Thou art a good protector of thy villeins' ; thy great? repasts* are plentiful like a high 
Nile. 

Thou art one that aboundeth in provisions, one that knoweth how to convey (?) them (7)* 
unto all men whom thow untlest, ike a surging sea. 

Thou art a very magistrate in calmness, a son of praised ones, the darling of all men, 
possessing the favour of the king*. 

Thou art one that t# magnified of estate since thy lirth; thy dwelling overfloweth with 

Thow art one that is wealthy in fields, one whose granaries are filled ; corn accrued to thee 
on the day of thy birth, 

Thou art one that possesseth fine horses, one white of sails; thy ships are as carnelians 
upon the stream. 

Thou art one that aboundeth in crews skilled in rowing ; their cries’ are pleasant when 
carrying and stewing’, 

Thou art one that is weighty in counsel, returning an answer; thine abhorrence ts 
fody (?)" speech since thow wast born®. 

Thou art beautiful in thy body, happy of demeanour ('); the love of thee is in all mankind 
like a great Nile. 

Thou art one that is choice of utterances”, wise in anyings"; all that thou sayest goeth 
straight to the mark, falsehood is thine abhorrence. 

Thou art one that dwelleth magnifically in thine abode ; thy servants answer" speedily. 


semen after afr is clear. | * Lit. “heavy.” 


' re Lhe Oo 
1 The readin in 
ing ox J] —— aN ie ay certain. 


* Real rh TARA ae Perhaps the plur. suffix « is contained in the corrupt writing 
—S 


Fon aS We follow E.-L.'s rendering, 


Pilag=—] = ef} is the correct reading, or possibly = instead of >, 
ee i rfl 
— 


: _ 
teres 
— _ cn 
FY fm. Such is clearly the reading despite the slightly abnormal! form of the ¥ (the looped 
appearance of its base is due to the detaching of « tiny flake of papyrus). E.-L.'s reading is surely Im pos- 
aible. The reference is to the carrying on board of cargo and the stowing of it in the hold. For the com. 


bination of ffy and wif in this connection see above, 5, 2. 
; ; —=oaar wi 4 | : a tees 
If the reading ipa? didi, ia correct, of, Zeitechr, j. dg. Spr, 67, 115 ; also pfi-d tf » wend didi 


pie th, Harris 500, 2. 2, but meaning | See also Navintie, Book of the Dead, (Sh. 125, Introduction 15, 
® Delete the first @ in E.-La's mayt-k. Bee 


Read © for E.-L.'s | 
u T + + ; . e a * rT 7 a rae ; + 
The original does not to our mind justify E.-L.'s attractive reading ; only om, ae = seems possible, 


it Ending of wib probably 8 and.not i 4). 
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(Lhow art one) that poureth out lordly drinks (?) hand over hand (7); everyone® that 
teholdeth thee is feative with good cheer. 

Thou urt one that 1 profitable to* his city*, that maketh his wvilletns* live : every utterance 
of thine, the heart is content (therewith)*, 

Thou art one that offereth the beer-vessel’, that filleth the bowl; a beloved one with Otieeh 
that smaiteth the ox as a pure offering*. 

16, 5 Thou art one that yoketh the jubilees ( for) the sovereign, that setteth the Nine Bows under 

his feet, and preserveth his army. 


A Mone. Letrmr. 
(Written on the back of cols, 5 and 6.) 
Addresa :— 
The king's scribe, great superintendent of the cattle of Amonrasonthér. 
Letter :— 

17,1 _ [Phe king's] scribe, great superintendent af the cattle of Amonrasinthér, Nebmatrét- 
makht. The scribe Amenwat ......lnforme his lord in life, prosperity, health! It is a letter to 
inform my lord! Another communication to my lord, to the effect that I ask Amuwn-Reét- 
Harakht, when he riseth and when he setteth,and all the gods whe are in my district, to make 

17, 5 my lord healthy, to give him life, prosperity, health, a long life, and a great old age! Let him 
be in the favour of Amun-Rée, Mut, and Khons, enjoying the favour of the Pharaoh his lord 
daily, And may my lord be sated with many qood things which Amun-Ra, Mut, and Khons, 
his good lords, do for him, who keep his body sound continually! Another communication to 

17, 10 my lord, to the effect that J am doing every commission, every item of business, which my lord 
commanded me to do, thoroughly and steadfastly as copper, without any negligence whatever. 
Another communication to my lord. The king's scribe, superintendent of the cattle....... 


| fat. “Like hand drawing hand.” Perhaps ss not | thould be reac 
bf —— 


* Pirie >; ao EL rightly. S ae id a tere dit, 
' E.-L,'s reading e is against our ys 18 undoubtedly correct, 


* amet ia very cursively written, but E.-L. are correct in so transcribing the signa. 
‘TOL! (—e |- is the correct transeription, 
fie eee 
i A) || fj isa corrupt writing, Profeasor Griffith suggests, a §; “, the name fora vase in 


of the well-known ©-vase used in both temple and funerary ceremonies, 
* We have adopted E.-L.’s interpretation. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (1924-1925): ANCIENT EGYPT 
By Proressor FL Li. GRIFFITH, M.A. F.B.A. 


The past year has seen the usual steady progress of Egyptology in all directions, The discoveries of 
Fite at the Step Pyramid of Sakkfirah are very remarkable, and wo are now looking forward to tho 
completion of CanTen’s examination of the Tomb of Tuttankhamdin and to Retaxer'’s clearance of the 
Seneferu tomb at Gizah. The Bibliography under the headings of Conservation, Science and Foreign 
Relations shows remarkable evidence of the development of Egyptology and ita interplay with other lines 
of research. Srrcenpena by publishing a demotic grammar in place of his customary edition of an 
important text reminds us that the aynthetic stage has boen well reached also in this department of the 
languice of ancient Egypt. 

The remarkable collection of books and pamphileta on Egypt formed by the late Mr. WILBOUR was 
presented in 1910 by his family to the Brooklyn Institute; the Institute has now isaued a Catalogue of 
the Equptological Library ana other books from the collection of the late Chartea Edwin Wilbour, compiled 
by W. B. Cook Jr. 

Besides other reviews in the fowrnel of the Society of Oriental Research, Mencen deals with twenty-one 
volumes published in 1923 in a special article entitled Some Aecent Books on Aqypt, op. cit., vim, 167. 
L. B, Enis analyses the articles in the Zeitschrift fir dayptiache Sprache and notes of Egyptological 
interest printed in the Comptes Rendus of the Académie dea Inscriptions in Ancient Eqypt, 1925, 20-31 
and 69-63, 

The following works I have not seen :—Mierne, Dos Lond der Pharaonen, reviewed by Scuupant, 
who praises the twenty-four pastels of which it chiefly consists, in O.£.2., xxv01, 366-8; Eokeat, Altrater 
Nil, sketches of « journey in Egypt and the Sudan, reviewed by Wor, iid, 365-9; and Furnas, 
Afrita, Satralkulte. Vorgeschichte der HieroglypAen, Grd edition, the work of a wild theorist who finds 
Indo-Germanic origins for words and writing in ancient Egypt, reviewed by Sritnx, did, 10-12, 

An encyclopaedia of “pre-history” is in course of publication in Germany. It is intended to cover 
the whole field in Europe, Western Asia and the Nearer East, including their early history and embracing 
philology as well as archaeology in the widest sunse ; special articles are given to localities where important 
finds have been made and to modern peoples like the ‘Ababdah who live the life of their remote forefathers 
with little change There haye already been iswned: vol, 1 (A—B) complete, 1 (B-D) two parts, mr (EF) 
complete, 1v (F-G) one part, v(H-?) one part: these contain Egyptological articles by Ranke, Rosorn 
and Scnaurr. Event, Heollexifon der Vorgeachichte. 

The Swedish periodical Spine which seemed to have been discontinued sinea the war has again 
appeared, ‘The firet part of vol. xx1, much delayed, was issued I think in 1918, the second late in 1994. 
Aa the beginning of val. xxm has quickly followed we may expect it to continue regulariy. 

Gotmanp has published a bibliography of Napoleon I's Egyptian Institute and Commission, Sear de 
bibliographie critique de U Institut d Egypte ot de la Commission des Sciences et Arta, in Bull. Inst, @By,, 
vi, 135-57; volume vir also of the Aulffetin contains interesting historical articles on the affaira of 
1798-1833. 

A congress of German Orientalists was held at Munich Oct, 2-4, 1924, with a special section devoted to 
Egyptology. A report is printed in Zeit. d. Deutschen Morgent!, (fea,, LEXVIIL; pp, LEV-LXVI, LXXIT-Lxxy 
record communications concerning Egyptology, most of which have since been fully published elsewhere. 

The International Congress of Geography was held in Cairo April 3-6, 1925. The circular of Sept, 1923 
inviting to it is reprinted in Sp4inz, xx1, 145-40, and an account of the proceedings of the Historical 
Section is in degyptwa, ¥, d55-8, 

A society known as Fasta has been founded at Stockholm with the laudable aim of recording by photo- 
graph and description the objects of antiquity scattered in Museums and elsewhere (more particularly 
Egyptian antiquities), and to supply reproductions aud records to members and others. Sphing, xx, 
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A kind of All Fools’ Day formerly observed in Egypt on Sept. 10, the day of the highest Nile, when a 
Lord of Misrule held the sceptre in town and village, is illustrated hy F. Plerrim] from Kionxaiern and 
Hiraup. The King of All the Nobles in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 07. | 

Ahmed Zfki Pasha endeavours to support Herodotus’ statement and Mr. Dixox's recent idea of 1 
canal beneath the Great Pyramid by evidence of subterranean canals drawn from Arab writers, Fo a-t-il win 
canal sows la Grande Pyramide? in Bull. Fnat, d' Egypte, vi, 85-91. Dannssy anawéts the Pasha’s question 
decisively in the negative. La fégende du canal sous la Grande Pyramide, op. cit., vm, 63-0. 

The death took place in March 1924 of ‘AN Bey Banaar, ut first assistant, and eventually successor, to 
Hung Pasha as Keeper of the Arab Museum in Cairo; he was well known for his exploration of the remains 
of El-Fostit, and especially for his study of its ceramics, An obituary notice, dfy bey Balgat (1858-1925): 
aot wie of ses ceupres in Bull. Inat. of Egypte, v1, 103-13, 

Newsown has found remnants of a Nubian language at Gebel Haran in Northern Kordofin where 
Arabic is now entirely dominant. Swdan Votes and Hecords, vir, 126-31. SriGann, Nuer- English 
Vocabulary, is reviewed by Miss Weaxen in Journ. Roy, As. Soc, 1984, 727, 


CONSERVATION. 

‘ites anal Monuments, 

The Survey Office has issued a Hap of the Theban Veecropotia in fifteen sheets on the scale of |: 10K), 
showing the position of every known tomb. It was made for the practical purpose of protecting the 
Department of Antiquities from squatters in the tombs, but apart from that its value to archaeologista as 
a guide aud record is very great. Would that a corresponding survey of the antiquities could be carried 
over the whole country, valley and desert alike! For the methods of survey, etc., aoe Cote, Votes om the 
fiecent Survey of the Theban Neeropolia, in Ana. Serv. And, xxiv, 151-6 and Excernacn, Addendum to 
Survey Heport on the Maps of the Theban Necropolis, ibid., 157-8. 

At. Luxor the foundations of the granite portico and one of the columns are being strengthened, Lacau, 
Lea travans de Service des Antiquités de { Egypte penctant les années 1923 wt 1924, in Comptes Hendua, 124, 

At Abydos the temple of Seti I, left open to the sky since 1863, has lately shown signs of injury by 
riin and is being roofed by Banaran, dbie., 290-300, 

Hakim Efendi Asu-Srrr gives an interesting account of measures taken to prevent encroachment on 
landa belonging to the Antiquities Department and to diminish the evil effects of earlier encroachments 
= a6 to preserve the numerous archaeological sites in his province for future exploration. Aeport on the 
inspectorate of Tanta from September 1925 to January 1925 in Ann, Serv. Ant., xxtv, 146-50, 

Anhguities, 

Locas, Antiques, their Restoration and Presereation, ia a Valuable ond well-arranged collection of 
recipes in plain language by the well-known chemist who haa now had several years’ experience in the 
treatment of archaoological specimens in the Cairo Museum and at the Tomb of Tut‘ankhamiin ; reviewed 
(with many valuable remarks) in Anciant Egypt, 1925, 20-2, and by GLANVILLE in Journal, x1, 121-2. The 
same authority writes a Note on the cleaning of certain objects in the Cairo Jfieevm, the removal of 
incrushition on jewellery (in some cases chloride of silver revealing a basis of silver to articles that 
appeared to be in solid gold), in Ana. du Serv., xxrv, 15-16 (also na Vote aur fe nettoyage de certains objets 
fe Musee du Cure in Bull, Inst, Arch. Frang., XXV, 175-7); and Methods used in wdeaming ancient bronze 
and sileer in Ann. du Sere, xxrv, 186, regarding the Buto bronzes and the silver hoard from Athribia, 
Lucas also writes a Note on the Temperature and Humidity of several Tombs in the Vatley of the Tomba of 
the Aings at Thebes, op. cit., xxiv, 12-14. 


Excavations awn Exriorations, 


Konporan Desent, eto. In a journey in the Libyan desert from Bara in Kondofin to Ely Natrin in 
Dongola Province and back, NewpoLp found remarkable wheel-made pottery, stone nies, rude graifiti of 
elephanta, giraffes, ete. ut several points and a brick pyramid about 200 miles due west of Khartim, The 
antiquities are now in the museum at Khartim. NEWHOLD, 4 desert Gelyasay of a Thowand Miles, in Sudan 
Notes and Records, vil, 43-83. Again, on the rocks at Owenat, eleven days south of Kufra Onsia, 
Hasannin-Bey found graffiti of giraffes and ostriches (tut not camels, Through Aufra to Darfir in 
Geogruphical Jowraal, LXIV, 355 and 261, | 
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Menog. The Boston work from Nov. 1922 to 1923 completed the excavation of the Western Cemetery 
of royal relatives, proving that it began to be used in the time of Piankhi; from it were obtained a 
quantity of jewellery and scarnbs. In finally clearing the northern pyramids of rubbish left by plunderers 
the excavators were unexpectedly rewarded by finding a silver bowl of Hellenistic workmanship at the 
pyramid of King Amentabale. Rumsxen, Excavations in Egypt and Ethiopia, 1922-1925, in Boston Bulletin, 
xxi, 17-21. The bowl, decorated with a scene of judgement, is described, thid., 10, by Miss G. M. 
Rircwrren|. Two intact burials of princesses, one of the Ethiopian family of about 600 n.c. with amulets and 
jewellery, the other of » Meroitic queen buried in a pyramid of the Western Cemetery with rich jewellery 
of about an. are described and illustrated as being the best preserved of the royal burials at Merod by 
Doweam, Jwo Hoyal Ladies of Merod (Muaewm of Fine Arta, Boston, Communications fo the Trustees, vin} 
reviewed by Peer in Journal, x1, 115. 

Narata. Gairrita, Oxford Arcavotions in Nutia, in Javerpool Anaals of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pofogy, 1x, X (Sanam cemetery, temple, ete.), is reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 91-2, and the whole series 
as far as published in Annals, vo1-x, is reviewed by Wirneways in 0.1.2. xxvint, 72-6. 

Karma. Retsen, Lxceeotions at Xerma, ia reviewed by Crowroor in Sudan Votes and Reoords, v1, 
113-17, and Gairrire in Journal, x, 340-1. 

Semva. From Jan. 124 to May 1925 Rerwar worked at the two forts and the cemeteries of their 
garrisons, recording also the rock inscriptions, It was found that a fortress stairway to the water had been 
continued down to the present water level before the end of the Middle Kingdom although aa late ox the 
beginning of Dyn, XIII the level was much higher, Rewwan, Exeev. in Ey. and Eth., 1922-5 (aa above), 
18-28, 

Fanas. First half of the description of the Meroitic cemetery, with fifty-seven plates. Gaterrm, Oxford 
Excavations in Nulia, in Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, x1, 141-80, 

Eprv. Clearances by sehidtiin and systematic excavations in the mounds west of the temple, yielding 
papyri ete, chiefly of Coptic and Arabic times, with plans. Hexne, Tell Euffow, 1921-2 (Fowiller de U' Jnat, 
Frid Arch. Or., Rapp. Prélim., 1, 2). 

Toenss, West Bank. A supplement to the Topographical Catalogue of the Private Tomba of Thetes, 
Nos, 253-304, by Encennacn, adds no leas than eighty-one to the list in Garorsen and Wetcart's 
Catalogue of 1913, and gives a retrospect of doings in excavation, publication and conservation since that 
date ; encroachment of squatters has at lost been definitely stopped, thanks to the mapping done by the 
Survey Department in 1920-1, 

SCHIAPARELLI's work in the Valley of the Tombs of the Queens, Relasione sui larori, eto,, 1, ia reviewed 
by Fanta in Aegyptus, ¥, 257-75, by Pen in Journal, x1, 117-18, ond by Wreezixeat in 0.2.2 , EXVIII, 
13-16. 

Following on work by Italians, Germans and French at Dér el-Medinah, the Institut Francais made 
systematic and complete clearances at the north end of the necropolis, throwing an entirely new light on 
the tombs of the priestly aedem-Cah who were regularly interred there, All are of the New Kingdom, bat 
each generation encroached on its predecessors’ ground. The tombs are like temples with a squire court 
entered by a gateway or a small pylon ; at the inner end of this was a portico and chapel, either built or 
rock-cut, and covsisting of one or more rooms, and surmounted by a pyramid ; the burial shaft is in the 
court or the chapel and gives entrance to various chambers, The tombs found are already catalogued in 
ExcELeach's Supplement. Some clearance was also done at the south end to identify the chapel of tho 
important tomb of Anher-khatu whence Lerarvus had obtained « series of names of deceased kings and 
princes, Bnuvkne, Deir ol-Médineh (1992-3) (Fowillea de (Inat, Fr., Rapp. Prélim., 1, 1). Buovbre 
publishes and ingeniously restores a fresco of Dyn. XVII, apparently from the harim-quarter of a house, 
showing « lady with attendants, all nude, Ua fragment de Freaque de Deir al Medinek in Bull. Inst. Frong 
uxit, 121-33; and describes the isolated coffin of a nameless prince about 64 years old found in mabbieh 
as if abandoned en route from the Valley of the Queens to Dér el-Bahrl ; this prince he suseests Gia be 
Khaemwnast, a son of Ramesses IT. On jeune prince Hameaside trowed a Deir al Meédingh, op. ak pies Satine 
A ote of CARTER’s work of last season at the tomb of Tuttankhamdn in clearing inns this bon 
store in the tomb of Sety 1] and dispatching the antiquities to Cairo is in Aegyptus, v, 363-4. Srincenugne 
discusses (1) the sealing of the entrance and illustrates it from other instances and from the texts and 
(2) the serpont-standard representing the goddess Kebhut who bathed and cooled the king. Zu dem Grab. 
funde dea Tatenchamun in 0.2.2, xxvii, 140-4. 
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gyption Expedition, 1923-4 (Bull, Metr. Mua, Dec, 1924, Part 11), 
contains, 5-33, Wrstock, The Museum's Excavations at Thebes, clearing round Dér el-Bahri and 
elistoverit a lost tombs of Dyn, KI and of Dyn. XXI when Hatshepsut's temple becane a gacred place 
for priestly burials; at the foot of the temple ramp were found artificial T-shaped ponds with remains of 
papyrus thickets, 44-42, Davies, The Graphic work of the Expedition, chiefly concerned with foreigners, 
in Huy, Rekhmiré®, also the Atenist additions to the tomb of Rafmose. The report for the previous 
season is reviewed in Aneient Koypt, 1924, 4-5, A very long and valuable paper, The Tombe of the Kinga 
of the Seventeenth Dynasty at Thebes, has been contributed to Journal, x, 217-77, by Wrxtoct who has 
brought together and critically used scattered information about early excavations from the most obscure 
sources and is able to mark out precisely the situation of the royal tombe of this dynasty in the Dirit 
abu 1-Nagi He admits only one Sekenenrt® (Ta-Co IJ) and introduces two Sebekemsaf kings into 
Dyn. XVI, pointing out historical inaccurncies of naming in the Abbott Papyras in the important series 
of royal tombs mentioned there. 

fast Bank, At Karnak Pu.er is restoring Pylon X and has restored the temple of Amenophis IT at 
the side of the preceding court; the temple proves to have been built of materials already once used by 
the same king. From Pylon III blocks of various earlier buildings continue to be extracted. Lacav, 
Lea travous d. Serv, des Antiquités de CEgypte pendant les années 1923 ot 1924, in Comptes Rendua, 1024, 
400-1. The details are given in POter's report:—In the Hypostyle Hall the columns in the north-west 
have been freed of their stave, but in the south-east there has been further movement : the exterior of the 
north wall with the reliefs of Sety I has been safeguarded, From Pylon [11 sixteen more alabaster blocks 
of the sanctuary of Amenophis | and one of nearly ninety tons belonging to the roof of a sanctuary of 
Amenoplis I] and more blocks of the unfinished chapel of Tuthmosis [V have been extracted ; also over 
fifty granite blocks of the chapel of Hatshepsut and a pedestal of Amenemmes [Land 1¥. The obelisk 
of Tuthmosis I has been carefully examined and measured ; it was originally 20-23 metrea high, and 
though inclined it has not shifted since observations of 1880. A large part of the southern outer wall was 
cleared, yielding only fragmenta and a statue of Sety I]. ‘The walla of the Chapel of Tabraga on two sides 
are built of stone in undulating courses ; the reliefa are almost entirely destroyed but show pereons on it 
hilly ground. At Pylon VII, portions from the top of the gateway have been found but none of the 
middle; also hammers of dolerite for “stunning” the stone. At Pylon VIII fragments of a stela of 
Amenophis I] on the west side, and further portions of the doorway of Ramesses [X have been found. 
The clearance and restoration of the temple of Amenophis II have been completed. At Pylon X some 
blocks of Amenophis IV have been recovered and the restoration is proceeding. In some Christian buildings 
between Pylons TX and X ao small obelisk of Ramesses II] has been found. 

At the Temple of Mont a quay at the north of the approach ia marked in Maprerre’s plan but 
not described; this was cleared and found to be unfinished but with the names of Nitocris and Paam- 
inetichus, Possibly a canal passed in front of it, Pruett, Mapport sur fea travour de Karnak (1923-4), in 
don. Sere, Ant, Ex1v, 53-88, with copies of inseriptions. 

Kurt. Remains found by natives proved in June 1923 to be foundations of an Arb tower built of 
stones from a temple of Ptolemy IX. Reisxen, Lxcevationa, ibid, 18, 

Dexpenan. Banaizk continues clearing round the «mall temple of Isis which has been completely 
planned. Lacav, Les travaws, ete, ibid, 299, 

Nac* En-Dék. Some further excavation, Oct.—Dec. 1923. Hereven, Excavations, ibid, 18. 

Asypos. The work of the British School in 1921-2 is recorded fully in Peres, Tome of the Cowrtiers 
ond G2yriyathos, About a mile from the royal tombs, on the edge of the desert near the forts of Dyn. II 
graves of Dyn. I were found ina continuous line forming a hallow rectangle; three such rectangles were 
disoovered, apparently graves of courtiers of Zer, Zat and Merneit respectively, Who had probably heen 
slain and interred simultaneously at the death of their king. The ground had been subsequently utilised 
for tombe of the Middle Kingdom and Saite periods, Many interesting finds were made of touls, etc., some 
Tnacribed, and of stelas from Dyn. | onward. A atela of Dyn. XI and a Ptolemaic (1) coffin are dealt with 
by Ganpisra ; an anchorite’s cave in the wid! beyond the royal tombs is described by Lady Perare anid 
Miss Munaay translates the inacriptions, 

Basatze, while providing a roof to the temple af Sety, is also completing the clearance: this has 
brought to light vanlted brick magasines on the south side and in the first court two emall enclosures for 
sacred trees. Lacat, Les travows, ote, dha, 260-300. 
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ErAmaryan. The City of Akhenaten J, by Parr and Woou.ey, is reviewed by Preren in O.LZ., xxvit, 
592-600. The excavations of 1923-4 are reported upon by Newtown (housea on the main site yielding tine 
bronze knives and figure of a young king, house-plans showing mangers, granaries, ete, and north of the 
town a palace in which were found « fine drawing on an ostracon, sculptured atone mangers, and remains 
of fresco) and Grirriva (progress made in excavation of the town, statues of Alhenaten with queen in a 
shrine, slabs from sites on west bank). Arcavestions af ef-‘Amornah, 1923-4, in Jowrne!, x, 280-305, Note 
on work of last season completing the excavation of the palace, ete, ibid., x1, 107, 

Best Hasax. Grave in the sand built of limestone slabs, plundered, containing faxyence amulets, 
ENGELBACH, Saite Tomb discovered at Bent Hasan, in Ann, Serv, Ant, xx1v, 159-60. 

Baunnsd, Work of the British School in 1922 amongst Roman tombs and a theatre; the water level 
is reached in Roman remaing. Perak, Tombs of the Cowrtiers and OrgrhynkAon, 

SkpunstT anil Mayawa, The archseologically rich results of excavations, apparently a final gleaning 
from the great but ruined cemeteries of Heracleopolis. Perare and Bacxrox, Seelment, 1, 11. These and 
Perrin, LaAun, 11, are reviewed by Haty in Journal, xt, 115-16. 

Farytu. Watswaicnt describes and figures many objects of household use from Kim Waehin and 
Batn Abrit. Though of Roman and Coptic date they must not be omitted from this report, Coptic reading 
desis from the Fayum ; Aasketry, cordage, ete. from the Faoywm; Household objects from Adm Washi in 
Ana. Sere, Ant, xxv, 07-121. 

Note on Miss Caton Tromrson’s prehistoric researches north-west of the Fayytim. Ancient Egypt, 
1925, 22 

Lisat. Further clearances at the south pyramid (Sesostris T) resulting in discovery of tomb remains 
of the period, fragments of the enclosure wall, ete. Lawatno, The Musewm's Excavations at Eight, in 
LYTHOOE's fleport of the Lgyptian Expedition, 1923-4, 33-43. 

BAERARAH, QUIBELL, Arcovations at Saggara 1912-14, Archawe Maatahas was published in 1923 but 
has escaped notice in the Bibliography hitherto. The chief site was at the north end of the Sakkfral 
necropolis overlooking Abdsir, where the tombs of Dyn. I-III were situated. The tombs had been 
thoroughly ransacked in remote antiquity and the site was scarcely utilised again ; some are of great size 
and seem to represent an entire house underground, With these are published the tomb of the “dwarf” 
of Dyn. XXX near the Teta pyramid, and the remains of » tomb chapel of the same period midway 
between the pyramid and Mariette's house. 

In 1023-4 Fieve with Guys and Dusan, clearing the pyramid chapel of Teti, found the seul phoned 
wooden door of a mastaba still in position, and two Aegean vases in a grave of Dyn. XIX. The burial 
chambers of Dyn. VI prove to be decorated with funerary formulae from the writing of which figures of 
gods and men are excluded ; on two sarcophagi are engraved curious prayers to the priesta to deposit the 
body carefully. At the Step Pyramid two stone tombs were found uf Dyn. TIT built of small blocka finely 
fitted, with engaged columns of two kinds, one imitating a single papyrus stem, the other of an entirely 
new type, the shaft lightly fluted, the capital consisting of two lange leaves binding the top to right and left - 
one doorway is sculptured to represent the door thrown open against the wall, Lacau, Lea traiaur etc, 
ibid,, 301-68, These lust are published by Finta, Two Mastube Chapels of the IT Tre Dynasty ar Sakbara, 
in Ann, Serv, Ant, XXIV, 122-7. The small mastabas or pyramids are north-east of the Step Pyramid and 
within its enclosure, probably for queens of Senefru; the chapela are on the south face, the papyrus 
cotimna on the side walls of the court in front, the fluted columns in the facade; the walls of the chapel 
plain. The tomb pits were outside the east wall of the court; one of them ends in a rough chamber 
plundered out early but with remains of stone vessels of Dyn. 111 at entrance of the chamber, In the 
continued work of Pinta and Guyw at the Step Pyramid « statue of King Zoser (Dyn. T11) has boon found. 
Journal, x1, 7-5, 

At the Mastubat el-Par‘in Jéquimm has found the name of Shepseskaf (Dyn. IV), Journal, x1, 108 

Gizan. Full record of excavation in 1915 of a space 60 metrea equare in the necropolis behind i 
Great Pyramid occupied by small mastabas of Dyn. 1V-V. Fisnen, The Minor cemetery at Gira (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Eg. Section, Eokley B. Coxe Jr. Foundation, new Series, yol, 1}, 7 

In 1923-4 Bouios worked in the necropolis about the First and Second Pyramids, finding a granite 
house-sarcophagus with panther skin over it in aculpture in a mastaha of Dyn, [V ; end between the 
Second Pyramid and the Sphinx a group of Dyn. 1V-V mastabas on a pew plan, one with two serdaba 
each containing five statues, the wall pierced in front of each. Lacav, Les travers, ete., thid., 207-9, 
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In the cemetery of Cheops, east of the First Pyramid, a strip of 100 = 120 metres has heen completely 
cleared by the Boston expedition from the queens’ pyramids to the eastern edge of the platean, . 
4 number of streets of mastaha-tomba belonging to princes and great officials and showing their orderly 
arrangetnent. ‘Two tombe of Dyn. VI were found and the intact tomb with the name of King Senefru 
which is to be worked out in the coming season, Reissen, Ercevations, ote., ibicl., 28-0, 

Ant Rawise. The remnants of mastabas of Dyn. IV, ete. near the village have been systematically 
cleared and in WAG Keren, north of the pyramid, a sanctuary and a large cavern with a fragment of 
Nekhtharhebi (Nekhtanebo 11). Bissow pe ba Roque, Abow- RoaseA ( Powilles de Pinat. Arch. Frany., Harp, 
Prelim, 1, 3), 


i 


(Benia), in don. Serv, Ane, XaIvV, 178-85, 

Samayn(p, Discovery of two grey granite sarcophagi with seenes and inscriptions of Persian or Greek 
age in & modern cemetery. Hakim Effendi Apov-Srir, Two gronite Sarcophagi fron Soamenmidel (Lower 
Egypt), ibid, 91-6, 

Teut Fana‘ts. Clever seizure by the police of bronze hawks, ete, Exwennacn, Seizure af Bronzea_ froin 
Buto (Tell Farc‘in), ibid., 169-77. 

The now issue of Perare, Ten years Digging in Egypt (1881-91) is reviewed by Wrevemany in O.L.Z., 
XVII, 214-15, 

| | POBLICATION or Texrs. 

(2) from sites in Egypt, ete. 

Awaba. Garrnier, (Juelgues corrections d mus publication du temple @' Amada, in Aun, Sore. xxiv, a8, 
titably the stela of Amenophis IT. 

Eprv. Brsow pe ba Roqun, Complément de la stile Amenemhat fils de Pathenf, in Bull. Jnag. Frang., 
XXV, 47-4, stela of the time of Shabako published in 1 921, now nearly complete, anabling most of a curious 
dedication to be read, 

THenes. Davirs, The Tomb af Tetaky at Thebes (no. 15), in Journal, xi, 10-18, of the rare period af 
the beginning of Dyn. XVIII, hand-facsimile of the surviving scenes and inscriptions, Davins, The Tomb 
of Puyemré& af Thebes, ia reviewed by Waerscinser in 0.1.2, xxvim, 215-21. A very difficult and fray- 
mentary text of particular interest is edited from a new collation and translated by Gampimen, The 
Autobiography of RakAmerat, in Zoity. J- dg. Spr., ux, 62-76, 

Mén Backman, The Hock Tumba of Meir, 1-11, is reviewed by WREszINeer in ¢), £2, XVI, 215-21, 

Deawas-Tosan. Leresvar haa completed his great publication (in three volumes) of the tomb of 


kuown facts; the decree confers honours and establishes festivals 
sister-queen. GaUTHreR and Sorrag, Un déoret trifingue en CAonneur di 
ef. & notice of the decree by Sorras in Comptes Hendus, 1924, 199. 
(6) From museums, ete, 
Cateo. Edition of the Dream stela of the Ethiopian King Tenutamen ANSDERSSON-AKWAR. Za stile 
du aonge, in Sphiix, xx1, 43-134 ; reviewed by Anrizs in O.L.2., XEVUt, 434. 





Aegyptologische Mittatungen (Bavarian Academy Sitsb., 1925), 11-94, 

Bes.o, y Rouben wan rent, tm semcrigtione has eon somploted by the iasus of a veey thick 
instalment by Roxpen with indices to bath volumes. Thess contain all except the purely religious 
inseriptions down to the end of Dyn. XXIV. The later inscriptions are reserved for a third volume: 
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Bavesecs, Fragment of a fine basalt naos of Apries, from the Amberst Collection, and evidently 
belonging to Sais, dedicated to the rare god Twawa son of Neith, with interesting mythological representa- 
tions including the “children of the king of Lower Egypt” as figured in the Pyramid Testa Carart, {a 

fragment de Nanos Saite (Mémoires of the Brussels Academy, in-8¢, #™* Sdr., 'T. X12). 

Loxpox. Fifty more plates of stelas, etc. of Dyn. XVIII, mostly from Thebes. Hann, Hieroglyphic 
Texts from Egyptian Stelae, ete., in the British Museum, Part vit. 

The interesting text of the Lansing Papyrus of which a facsimile was given by Bones in hia Mieratic 
Tarts in 1923 hea been edited for the first time by Eamaw and Lasce, The M5 dates from the end of 
Dyn. XX and conaista of seven letters of warning and advice from a master to his pupil, and three of 
thanks and praise from the pupil to the master. The latter was a high official who evidently had one or 
more clerks in training in his office, and it is suggested that this collection waa written out aa o final 
exercise of skill on leaving the school and preserved by the pupil az a witness to the education he had 
received, The beginning of a business report to the master from another person is partly preserved on 
the same sheet, having been written there earlier. Papyrus Lansing, cine aegyptiache Schulhandschrift der 
20 Dynastic (Meddelulser of the Royal Danish Seientific Society, X, no, 4), 

(c) Miscellaneous, - 

Sere finishes his edition of certain ft y spulla in the Book of the Dead with the eighth spell 
(cap. 108 and 111 with 140d) used by Seth against the great snake on the mountain of Bakhu whieh 
threatona the bark of Réf. Die Spriiche fiir das Keunen der Seelen der heiligen Orte, in Zeitackr. f. dg. Spr, 
Lx, 73-99, The complete memoir is also issued separately. 

Group of man and wife in black stone on alabaster base with long inscriptions of titles, ete. in Helio- 
polis, Gaut#ten, Un groupe Ptoldmaique d' Mdliopolta, in Reo, Eqyptologique, X.S., tl, 1-12. 

A stela of year 22 of Osorkon II interesting for the style of sculpture; the original has gone to America. 
Manucent, Di tina astela egizia dedicate in occasions del Giubileo del Puraone Usorkon If, in Rendiconti a. 
Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologua, 1, 77-55, 

(td) Demotie. 


Sorras, Papyrua démotiques de Lille, is reviewed by Joxnun, Wiener Zeits. 7. d. Kunde cles Morgen- 
fandes, XXX, 324. 


HitstTort. 

Tue Cammetper Anctent History, vol. 1, is reviewed by Lockawnmn in American Journal of Sem. 
Lang., x11, 66-70. Sir Wallis Bunce has written a small history £gypt iu the series of the Home. Uni- 
versity Library. The History of the Pharaohs, by Wricaut, vol. 1, The firet eleven Dynastica, has been 

Jéquine’s Histoire de la civilisation dgyptienne ia reviewed by Prerer in 0.1.2, xxvii, 223-9, with 

Prrate collecta, classifies and discusses the abundant titles found on monuments of all periods: The 
Palace Titles in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 109-22; The Royal Ojfcials, op. cit., 1985, 11-18; and Justice and 

In on elaborate argument founded on style and chronology, and in some instances from the cireum- | 
stances of finding, CHatsTiaN endeavours to show that the “prehistoric” cometerics of Egypt and the | 
other “predynastic” remains should be placed between Dyn, Vi and XII, a time when Asiatics and 
Libyans poured into the defenceless country, Untersuchwagen zur Palitoethnologie des Orients ( Mitteil. a. 
Anthropol, Ges. in Wien, Lv, 183-230). | i 

The great palette found by Quimenn at Hieraconpolia represents Narmer, who is probably Sesion 
himself, not trimmphing over “6000 enemies” but preparing to give the coup de grdce to the king of Buta, | 
whereby the “Northland became his captive.” It commemorates in fact the great historic union of the | 
Two Countries: Raxee, Eine Bemerbung sur Normer Palette (Studia Orientalia, Commentationes in honorem 
Knut Tallgviat, 1, 167-75). 

Titles of Queen Iput of Dyn. VI on bronze vessels found by Firth st Saklsfirah and discussion of the | 
entire series of titles of queena of the Old Empire. Gautuien, Za titulature des reines des dynasties — 
memphites, in Ann. Serv. Ant,, xxv, 198-209, New forms of titles of Amenemmes TV and of Ramesses ITT. 
In, 4 propos de certains monuments décrita dana le dernier rapport de M. Piller, ibid., 196-7. 
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Perere takes (1) names from dated monaments of Dyn XT, (2) mimes associated with Wah-ka names, 
(3) Misa Moraay's collection of Old Kingdom thames, compuring them in order to ascertain how far the 
Wah-ka series (so conspicuous in the grent tomb at Kan) is distinctive, The Historical value of Egyptian 
Veme in Ancient Loypt, 1924, 74-83. | 

According to Boswer, Zur Bougeshtohta ces Mentuhoteptempels, in Zeitschr, f. ig. Spr., Lx, 40-6, the 
funerary temple of Menthotp at Dér el-Babri, which Borcaanpr considered to have been built for two 
kings Menthotp [IT and IV, was for the former king alone, the tomb in the cliif and the pyramid with its 
tomb beneath being intended respectively as grmive and cenotaph for ceremonial reason 
| ANTHES studies the titles of nomarchs of the Middle Kingdom, and places the important Neheri I of 
| the Hare-nome in the time when Asyitt had fallen to the Thebans and the Hare-nome was the southern 
bulwark of the Heracleopolitan kings, not many decades before Dyn. XI. Die seitfioke Ansetzwng oes 
Piraten Nhej I vom Hasengaw in Zeitackr. J. dig. Sprgitx, 100-8, 

Lora thinks he can find a verbal reference to the assassination of Amenemmes [ in Sinuhe. Amer, 
Journ. of Sem. Long,, xu, 192-2, 

Wotrr proves that Amenbotp was Viceroy of Nubin under Tuthmosis ['V_ Zeitechr. £ tig. Spr., 1, 
167-8, The word aten is very frequent in the reign of Amenophis [1T and some of the ideas of 
Akhenaten's Hymn to the Aten are found in the Cairo hymn to Amiin which must have been written 
in the reign of Amenophis IIL On the other hand the worship of the radiant sun-disk aod in art the 
scenes of royal family life are not traceable before the reign of Akhenaten, There is no evidence that Aten 
was intended to be adopted as a universal god acceptable to all nations under the empire. Vorldufer der 
feformation Kchnaton's in Zeitehe, f. dig, Spr, tx, 100-19. Wuteatl, Echnaton, Kani con Agypten, wad 
sine Zeit, is reviewed by Wour in O..Z., ZEVIi, 600-3, 

NEWHEREY, 4 duplicate text of Horemheb's coronation inscription, in Anciout Boyt, 182, 4, points out 
the equivalence of « fragment in Parare, MempAds, 1, Pl VI. 

Davies endeavours to follow the history of the Audience-window and its changes of form in the 
sculptures and paintings of Dyn, AVI; the king is first represented as presiding at public fanetions in 
the person of Hatshepsut: from Amenophis TT such scenes are usual, The Place of Audience tn the Palace 
in titeche. f dig, Spr, ix, iQ, 

A alab of fine Memphita workmanship from the tomb of a priest Sai depicts a faneral cortige in which 
& general holds a place apart in front of the viziers: this can be none other than Haremheb before his 
elevation to the throne, dating the sculpture to the reign of Tuttankhamiin. SPIKGELBRRG, Die Datiernng 
des Berliner “ Trauerreliefs," in Zeitech. f. dg, Spr, tx, 86-8. 

LEFERVRE, Monuments relati~e &¢ Amon de Karnak, in Ann. Serv. Ant, XxIv, 133-45, publishes o 
statuette of Reme, High Priest of Aman in the time of Menephtah, states that he is identica] with the 
High Priest Roy, hitherto treated as a different person, and illustrates some passages in the inseriptions 
from published and unpublished texts of other High Priests of Amfn: Si-Amdn cilled Mersu must be 
struck out of the list of High Priests of Amin: edita a fragwentary granite stela of Amenophis 11 restored 
by Sety I, found by Preicer igainet west tower of Pylon VILL. 

Pret, A posiile year date of fing Ramesses VEL, in Journal, XI, 72-5, gives from pepyri. at Turin 
probable dates to year 7 of this king for whom no dates had previously been identified, with an addendum 


Theban tomb robberies, dividing them into seven groups chiefly according to the particular robberies to 
which they refer. All are dated in the reign of Ramesses IX or in the epoch of “Repeating of Birtha” 
Whatever that may mean, Fresh light on the tomb robberise of the Twentieth Dynasty wt Thebes, some new 
Papyriin London and Turin, in /ournal, x1, 37-55, 

GaHFFITH aketches the history of Nubia from the end of the New Kingdom to the fall of paganiang in 
the sixth century .p., remarking on the great monumental gap in Lower Nubia of a thousand years 
before the Meroitic period, and the incoming of Blemmyes and Nubians in tho third century an, Oxford 
Exrecvations in Nubia in Liverpool Annals, x1, 115-23, | 

Cleopatra in choosing death 





Jones (Mémoires de PIuat. ¢ Egypte, T. vt, also Mémn, de la Soe. arch. d Alecandrie, T. tt) bonne ithportant 
only with the Moslem period when the evidence of Arabie authors flows froely, 
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Carant has published a fine quarte volume, Thtbes, fa glore @un grand pase, Ulustrated with 
interesting photographs from various sources. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Prince Omar Tovssoun has written an elaborate work on the hiatory of tho Nile, its maouths, canals 
and inundations, from Egyptian classical and Arabic sources, with illustrations and maps. Mfémoire sur 
E Histoire du Nil (Mém, de Ufnst. de U Egypte, vitt-x), Notes on traces of the Roman canal to Alexandria, 
and evidence of sinking and subéequent rising of the coast near Alexandria, Ancient Egypt, 1024, 96. 

Cugpat studies the ancient routes from Rafa to Pelusiom in inscriptions, the Greek and Roman geo- 
graphers and the Arab authorities, also that from Pelusium to Alexandria. He considers Pelusium to have 
been a Greek foundation, and places Heracleopolis at Tennis, Notes ave Mathme da Suez in Bull, [nat 
Frane, @' Arch. Or., xxti, 185-89; and, continuing, studies the road to Arabia from Babylon, the Petra 
route, Pelusium to Ailah, Pelusium to Memphis, Memphis to Clrsma, Pelusium to Clysma—all these by 
land—and three canals, (£) “the Canal of the Jifir” for irrigation from the Pelusiac branch to the edge 
of the Isthmus and eventually to Ostracine, (2) “the Canal of the Pharaohs” from high up on the Pelusiac 
branch through the Wad! Tumilat to the Red Sea following an ancient, prehistoric, branch of the Nile, 
(3) from the Nile through el-Gisr and Lake Timaih to join the last; CLépat argues against GARDINER s 
identification of Pelusium with the Hesidence of Ramesses, op, cif., Xx, 27-84. 

In an addendum to his review of the Cambridge Ancient History, 1, Buackmay has a note on the town 
of Het-nawt in Middle Egypt. Journ, A. As, Soe. 1925, 506-7. 


Fortians RELATIONS, 

The Egyptiana and the Aegean islanders were the navigators of the Mediterranean in early times, and 
much trade was done with the Phoenician coast; but the Phoenicians themselves were not navigators 
until the fall of Crete aud the diminution of Egyptian power towards the end of the second millennium a.¢. 
Kieren, Schiffedrt und Hondelsverbeke des dstlichen Mettelmeerca im 3 u. 2 Jatrtausend wv. Chr. ( Beihefte 
sum Alten Orient, 1), with good illustrations. KGeren’s larger work, Das antite Seewesen, is reviewed by 
Sconiren in O.L2., xxvii, 447-51. 

Perum, The Caveusian Avantis and Egypt (Ancient Egypt, 1924, 123-4), suggests that there may be a 
prehistoric basta for the idea of an Atlantis in the Caucasian Isthmus according to the theory of FrssenDes. 

The second part of Waeszissxt, dias sur Altigyptischen Kulturgeschichte, is to contain photographs 
taken by the Berlin Academy expedition of 1912-13, which was sent to collect representations of foreign 
peoples on the Egyptian monuments, uuler the direction of the late Max Bunowanpr. These photographs 
of which there will be 167 in large oblong plates are to be interpreted by line drawings accompanying them. 
Six instalments have appeared aa yet; the first two are reviewed by N. de G. Davies and F. P[erate] in 
Ancient Egypt, 1625, 19-20, and by Pieper in 6.£.2,, xxvitt, 295-9, Boxset reviews Part 1 in Zerte, d. 0. 
Morg. Gea., LXXVII, (A, 

In The Times, Oct. 16-17, 1924, Sir Arthur Evass describes his discovery of a road from Cnossus over 
the hills to a port on the south coast of Crete which seems to mark the way by which Egypt was reached 
and Egyptian wares were brought into Crete and Cretan wares into Egypt. 

Miss E. Patce re-exnmines the pottery discovered af Naucratis and endeavours to identify the fabrics 
of the founding cities, describing and illustrating the wares; she remarks that present opinion places the 
foundation of Naucratis in the reign of Psammoetichus I, the decorated pottery beginning certainly as 
early as the last quarter of the seventh century Bc, Pottery of Nawkratis in Journal of the Hellenic 
Sovtety, XLIv, 180-222. 

Preven discusses scarabs found outside Egypt and concludes that most are local imitations of Eeyptian 
scarubs, and in Greek lands are especially Naucratite. Die dgyptiachen Soarabiien wha thre Nachhildungen 
in den Mittelmecrenlandern in Zeitecdr. f. dg. Spr, Lx, 45-50, 

A mice. 

Note by Mioxop on Connexion of Egypt and India from an Indian tradition recorded by Philostratus, 
Man, xxiv, 160, ef. Rosn, op. cit. xxv, 16. 

Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, by Fraxnrort, is reviewed by Hatt in The Antiquarian 
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Journal, ¥, 307-11, Mumx in Amer. fowra. of Sem. Lang., x11, 205-6, Peer in Journal, x, 338-9, Perare in 
Mon, xxv, no. 4, and calls forth an article by Axpaas, dite Tipferware des nahen Orients, in O.LZ., 
XxVU, 697-701. ; 

Hous. Lovgtanorr, Sle du Pharaon Seti FF trowrds d Tell-Nebi-Mendou en Syrie, in Ancient Eqypi, 
1924, 101-8, disewsses the figures and remains of inscription on the fragment. 

Havain. Hrozey has been excavating at Shékh Safd where there is a deserted Moslem “Shikh” on 
an ancient site marked by the “Job Stone” of Ramesses IT. Comptes Rendwa, 1924, 287, 

Byetos. Amongst the objects of the Old and Middle Kingdoms found in 1922 beneath the pavement 
af the “Egyptian” temple was a large jar packed with hundreds of torques and pins, and some girdles, 
in bronae, together with a few others in silver; they were accompanied by Egyptian jewellery, beads 
and searube of Hyksos style, A torque and a pin of the same were found by Perak at Kahun and 
thus would belong to the later period of the Middle Kingdom. Humenr of the Musée de St. Germain 
publishes a sample of theae objects and discusses them, tracing their ultimate provenance to the region 
of the Caucasus or perhaps Armenia, De quelques objets de bronse trourds & Bybloa in Syria, vi, 16-20. 

Mowter reports the exploration of four more tombs vi-1x in the royal necropolis, all rudely quarried 
and ull plundered, vir contained a rude sarcophagus, 1x two fragments of vases with cartouches of a 
“prince of Gebal Ab-shemu” [apparently to be read together as name with title]; these he places after 
Dyn. XIL Between m-1v and the Crusaders’ Wall were earlier graves, one still containing hand-made 
pottery of a kind which had been found in a grave pierced by Tomb 1. Interesting [Dyn. XVIII] 
vases, etc. were found in other graves southward near the seashore. Les fowilles de Byhlos en 1924 in 
Comptes Renelua, 1925, 25-23, of, iol, had, 1924, 295-6, Syria, v, 385, and Dussaup, Happort sur [activité du 
Service des Antiguités de Syrie pendant les premiers mois de 1924, in Comptes Kendus, 1924, 207-8, who 
mentions the clearance of three grottoes by the soldier-guandtian. 

The publication by Dosasacp of the Phoenician inscriptions from Byblos is reviewed in Ancient Egypt, 
1925, 24-5. BAUER accepts Dossacn's dating while correcting the translation in several passages and 
eliminating the name of Hathor, Hine phiwikische Inschrift aus dem 13 Jahrh. in O.L.2Z., xxvii, 129-40. 
Dossaup gives the views of a number of scholars on the Ahiram inscription; the name of Hathor 
disappears and its place is taken by the word Aofer, “aceptre” Syria, v, 386-8, The same scholar 
announces the acquisition by the Louvre of a bust of Osorkon I (vaguely known since 1885) with 
Phoenician dedication by Elibafal king of Gebal (of that of Abiba‘al on the figure of Sheshonk [ in last 
year's Hibliography)}, Comptes Hendius, 1025, 30-40. 

In Tomb 1 with the name of Amenemmes ITI waa a plate of gold rolled over ani impressed inside and 
out with « design, weighing nine grammes, apparently a gold kite-weight vertified by the monetary atamp, 
af a standard long before coinage for circulating in trade waa invented, Wer, La bite d'or de Bylfor, in 
Rev, Eqyptol,, N.S, 11, 21-37. 

An interesting example of Ahy changing to Apa as the Egyptian name of Byblos is quoted by Serax 
from the Middle Kingdom. Zsitwhr, f dg, Spr, ux, 166-7, The name of Byblos in its unique Biblical 
securrence in Ezekiel ix voealiaed Gebal ; this is an error of the Massoretes: Eusebius declares that in his day 
the Hebrew text gave Gobel and earlier it must have been pronounced Gubel, KR, Di vasarp], Syria, ¥, 358, 

The address given by the Chairman (Dr, H. R. Hann) at the Annual Meeting of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund was on the subject of the discoveries at Beth Shan and Byblos, Quarterly Statement, 1925, 116-18. 

Sipox, Among numerous finds in the great necropolis of Kafr Garra on the east of the city, vases of 
blue glaze and alabaster iraported from Egypt occur with bronze implements and Babylonian cylinders. 
VIRGLLEAUD, Comptes Renda, 1024, 251. , 

Sawanta. Rersven's memoir on the Harvard Excavations at Samaria, 1908-10, is reviewed by Sarre 
in Amer. Journ, of Sem. Lang, it, 64-5. In the palace was found an alabaster vessel with the cartouche 
of Osorkeon TT. | 

The work at Beisan is to be continued for Philadelphia by Rowe and Firzgeaap: Fisnen is to 
commence work for Chicago at the interesting site of Megiddo; and there isa possibility of work for the 
British School wt Dor, Hr, Sek. of Arch. tn Jerus., Bull, no, 7, 102: 

Bemirica. The term Semitio should be confined to linguistics whereas modern scholars have persisted 
in talking of Semitic peoples and Semitic religion, RicHaupeos, The Semitea, in Amer, Journ, of Sem. 


Lang., xt, 1-10, 
icaniaole Sprachforschung (Wiener Zeite. jf. a. 








In a long paper, Der eemitischs Triliterismus und dis afri 
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unde dea Morgen!,, xxx}, 210-36, 249-77, xxxm, 1-20), Duexe. takes his illustrations largely from 
Assyrian, Egyptian and Hanssen. 

A new reading of a word in the Sinai inscriptions is suggested by Srruve in Journal, x, 395 ; dienes, 
Althebriische Inschriften vom Sinai, and Vourna, Die althebriischen Inachriften vom Sinai, are reviewed by 
GaessMany in (.22., savor, 200-17. 

The “ Book of the Sreamore and Date-julm”" named on a tablet from the archives of Tell el-‘Amarnah, 
may represent the Assyrian fable of “The Date-palm and the Tamarisk." Orrra in 2etechr, f. A asyriologue, 
XXXVI, 80-1, 

Hertrres, etc. Translations of aclected documenta, historical, treaties, royal ordinances, letters, laws, 
business documents, all of high interest and several touching on the history of Egypt. Farepnicn, dus 
dem hethitiohen Schrifttum, 1 Heft (flor Alte Orient, 24. 3), 

Some passages in the correspondence hetween the Hittite king and the widow of Tnt‘ankhamiin are 
coramented on by Girze, Zin Briefrechsel airiachen Suprriluliuma eno der Witwe dee Arphirongal, in 
OL2Z., rxvi, 58|-2. Farenace, 2u den Feilachriftiehen dyyptiachen Wortern wate Boghasbin, in OL 2,, 
xxv, 704-7, identifies ai) tawe =nb tow in Egyptian royal titles and suggests that the cuneiform texts from 
Egypt might be examined for traces of Egyptian idiom. 

Philological Method tn the Identification of Anatolian Place-names by ALWRIGHT 1 in Jowrnal, <1, 18-23, 
ia a defonce of GaRsTaNa's identifications as against Sidney SMrre's oriticianse:: aod Aissewadaa und other 
Hittite States, by Maver ond Garstana (ibid., 23-35), deals expecially with the countries named in Egyptian 
documents, upholding the theory that Kizzuwadna corresponded to Pontus, Maren and Ganataxa's 
index of Hittite Names, Section A, Geographical, and Goran, Aletnasten oor Hethiterseit, eine geographiache 
Untersuchung, are reviewed by Comtarias in Wrener Zeita, fo Aunde des Morgonl., xxx, 320-2, and by 
Haut in Journal, x1, 112-13. 

Earty Huasew History, src, The Hyksos invasion of Egypt waa probably the extension of the 
Hittite Empire with the aid of Khabiri= Hebrews in the seventesnth century nc., a3 indicated by the 
Boghiiz-kewi tablets. Prerzn, Zum Hybsos-Problem, in 0.£.2., Xv, 417-19, 

In Die Wanderuagen der Hebrifer im 3 und 2 Tohstassend tt. Che, (Der Alte Orient, 24. 2), Jrmxv dis- | 
tingnishe: between Hebrews and Israelites, the former being a wandering warrior tribe (Gen, xiv) a large 
portion of which eventually united with Israel In the third millennium o.c, the Khaliru were in south 
Babylonia, in the second under the rule of the Hittitea. The ¢Apiro of the Egyptian papyri were wanderers 
into Egypt, and remnants were still there in Dyn. XX after most had been absorbed in Israel. 

In farce! in Aegypten? (O.0.24,, xxvii, 420-4) Jexsen divides the record into “sagas,” Moses-saga, 
Jacob-saga, etc. and points out type-ftatures common to them and to the Babylonian legends. 

Orrrz reads the cuneiform name of the Syrians as Hurri (Horites) not Harri, #0its, 7, Ase, xxxvt, 81. 

Later Hisrorr. Gapp, The Fall of Ninered, is the subject of a long review by Lewy, who in his 
Forschungen rer Alten Geschichte Vorderasiens (Mitt. d. Vorder-Aa, (es. 1924, 2), 68-90, ro-translates the 
rablet and has many remarks on the relations of Egypt with Asin. 

Sidney Sanrn in Babylonian Historical Texts relating to the Capture and Downfall of Babylon from. 
his new “Esarhaddon Chronicle” and the “ Babylonian Chronicle” shows that Esarhaddon fought three 
campaigns against Egypt: in 675 he marched againat Egypt but was driven back by a great storm 
(apparently this is the disaster connected with Sennacherib in LI Kings and Herodotus): he recommenced 
operations in 674 and captured some important frontier city, perhaps Pelusium, and he conquered Egypt 
in 671; reviewed by Dossacp in Syria, ¥, 257-3, and Peer in Journal, x1, 117, who states concisely the 
results for Egyptian history. 


The Amorites were not western Semites between the Euphrates and Jordan tut Mitannians of Subaru 


on beth sides af the Tigris. Sarcn, Who were the Amorites? in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 73-5. 
pending largely on the evidence of the Egyptian monuments for the characteristics of the 

Philistines, sa Shee that they survive in the “psendo-Gentile” type of Jew aa opposed to the Armenoid- 
Teutonic-Hittite Jewish type so well known over the world. A majority of the young Palestinian Jews 
with their peendo-Gentile faces and tall vigorous physique are a re-creation of the old Philistine type 
derived from the ancient admixture of Aegean or Philistine blood, Whar Aas become of the Philistines ? 
A bislogut's poral of view in PEF. (ju. &t., 1925, 37-45, 68-79, 

Esceiaacn, The Egyptian mane of JosepA (Journal, x, 204-8), in view of the Massoretic and Septuagint 
vocalisation suggests that Zaphnath is a metathesis for tafhneph, “who is called” in in Egyptian, and that 
the name is Paaneah alone, meaning “The Life” or “The Living." 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 
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Enaan has found « foreign word in Pap, Lansing for “skipping” kids which dan be identified with a 
unique Hebrew word in the Song of Solomon. Hebritich woz “apringen” in O.L.Z., xxvim, 5. His dis- 
covery of an Egyptian source for Proverbs (Zine diyptische Quelle der Spriche. Salomow) is reviewed by 
Lok in O.£.24, xxvii, 72-3, and is dealt with by Garwarg, Weiteres cu Amen-om-ope und Proverbien, 
ibid., 57-82, with several suggestions for correcting the Hebrew text, and Gnessuann, Die neugefundene 
Lehre des Amen-em-ope uni die vorexitische Spruchdichtung Ieraels (Zeits, . Att-Teat, Wise, 1924, 272-96) ; 
amongst other things GuesManw pinta out that in the expression “thean thirty,” though the mumnber 
appears to be borrowed from the thirty chapters of the Egyptian book, it corresponds well to the short 
sections of the third collection of Proverbs (Prov. xxii. 17—xxiv. 22), each of which consists of from one to 
four versea of our Bible. 

Vantors. Ersien suggests that Brit-of, a shipowner in the Report of Unamin, may be the same name 
44 Korakhel in the Jewish Testamentum Naphtali which would refer to the middle of the second cent nc. . 
if so, it would show the continuous existence of a firm for about seven centuries, Aarabkel Sohn & Cie, 

reigeillachaft in Tunie in Zits, dD, Morgent, Ges. uxxvut, 61-2. | 

Béxeprre compares the pit for lowering the sarcophagus found in some Egyptian tombe in addition to 
the entrance for the mummy with a Davidie tomb having two pits found by Wats at Jerusnlem. Comptes 
ftendusa, 1924, 220, 

Boxsxer looks to Syria for the source of the “Tell el-Yahudiyeh ” pots an against JoNKERS theory of 
their Nubian origin. The vessels were imported not as pottery bat for the sake of their contents, Zur 
Herkunft der sogenannten Tell ot Jahudiye-Vanen in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., tox, 119-20, 

Savseey tliscusses the types of pottery attributed by various authorities recently to the Philistines, 
and finds that none agree in age with their arrival and occupation of Palestine; the Philistines were a 
warrior tribe without distinctive arta, a Ceromique Philistine in Syria, ¥, 160-95, 

ALBRIGHT writes on The Lvolution of the Weat-Semitie divinity An-tAnat-¢ Atta: for CAnat much of the 
evidence is Egyptian. Amer. Journ, of Sem. Lang., X11, 73-101, also Further Observations on the name CAnat- 
€Attah, ibid, 283-4, 

Aime-Grrow publishes a Phoenician inseription on a statuette of Tmuthos (Imnbotep) suggesting that 
he was identified with Exshmun; the diadem of Berenice, the deified daughter of Euergetes I, waa adopted 
for Hathor of Byblos, and in Egypt for a new form of Isis which afterwards spread widely with Isine 
worship. Glanures de Mythologie syro-éguptienne in Bull, Inst. Prong, xxi, 1-25. The same scholar 
discusses and restores a limestone stela with a representation of Astarte from a Tndaque in Cairo, probably 
made in Syria (Byblos 7) about the time of Alesander and dedicated in Memphis, and illustrates the monu- 
ments of this little-known goddess. (fw ex-woto d Astarté, Op. cit, Xv, 191-211, see the important review 
by K. Di vssa0n] in Syria, vi, 97-8. 


Africa, 

Die Agypter und ihre litgechen Nachbarn, « lecture by the late Georg Monuen, printed with illustra- 
tions in Zeta. «, DO. Morgent. tfes., LXxViit, 36-60, utilises the evidence of dress, colour, propor homes and 
texts to construct a connected account of Libyan tribes from the earliest monumental times in Egypt, 
following their characteristics down to the present day and as far west os the stone-age Gnanches in the 
Canary Islands a few centuries ago. The earliest Libyans known to Egypt wore the Tebnu who resembled 
the Egyptians in many ways; the Temhu appeared in the Sixth Dynasty, and Reba, Mashwash, etc., in 
the New Kingdom. 

Contr Rosstxt writes a learned article on the names in Ethiopia and the Egyptian Sudan preserved in 
classical authors. Comenti ¢-notine di geograft classics sorra i Sudan Egiziane el Etiopia in Aegyptus, v1, 
1-26; Brascrri lays weight on the increasingly negroid character of tlie Egyptians in modern times, 
tendency which began probably as far back aa the Ptolomnic period. Eiiziund ed Etiopici, ibid., 27-25; 
Fantxs has begun a study of the “harharian lands of the South” on ancient Egyptian monuments, (on- 
tribute alla geografia dei “ puese harbari meridianali™ dell antico Egitto, ibid., 39-52. 

Lan Essay quotes a remark of Scuweikrcerta on the Gulla trp of face in the black aphinxes of ‘Tanis, 
Anetent Lgypt, 1925, 32. 

NAVILLE, in a lecture on The Land oa Punt and the Mamites Victoria Institute Transactions, wictionas, May 1925), 
makes Punt the home of the Hamites pA thence apread widely in Asin and Africa. mer ON 
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PHOoLoer. 

The training of on Egyptian scribe is the subject of an interesting article by Dawson, Aadueation in 
Ancient Egipt (Science Progress, 1925, 100-10), illustrated especially from Ramesside papyri, but following 
the subject down to Coptic times. Rurcm has published 4 grammitical exercixe of an Egyptian Schoolbay 
(Journal, x, 285-8), [“what 1 (thou, he, ete.) said” and (“what was said to me (thee, him, ebc.)"] in 
dematic. 

Eawan, Atreer Abriss der dgyptischen Grammatil, is reviewed by Srreckieens in OL.2., xxvii, 214-14. 
Fraulein Beuwe's dissertation, Grammatik der Texte aus Kt Amarna, o grammar of the hieroglyphic teats 
of the towhs, ete. (not published), ia reviewed by Enaan in tid, 200-5. 

‘Serae, Die Vokulisation dee Agyptischen, is reviewed by Gaspinen in Journel, x1, 123-4. Faniwa 
analyses a portion of it and suggests that Babylonian transeriptions are insufficient to prove that m the 
New Kingdom 4 corresponded to Coptic 6, since Babylonian writing cannot render 0 distinctly, Le vocals 
del antico egimano In Aegyptus, V, d1d—20. 

The study of demotic, until recently viewed with suspicion, haa now reached an advanced stage when 
Palacography, Grammar, Dictionary, Name-book and Handbook to the documents are urgently demanded. 
SPIEGELBENG takes the opportunity to point out the great gains to the study of Egyptian philology, 
religion, manners and law which may be expected to ensue when these demands ure satisfied, He has o 
prammar on the point of publication and he has full collections for Palaeography, Dictionary and Name- 
book, Der gegenwdrtige Stand wad oie nichaten dufgoben der dematischien Forschung in Zeuschr, f. dig, Spr, 
Lx, 131-40. Needless to aay, SPIEGKLBERG's Denotische tfrrammahil which has now appeared (published 
seventy years after its only forerunner, the Grammatre Hemotique of Horxnica Bavgscn) is admirably up 
to date, with rules and plentiful illustration from each of the three main periods of demotic ; a review of 
it by Serve is in Deufache Literctwrsatung, 1925, LolG-1o, 

EsMan reports progress on the Berlin Worterbuck in Siteb. of Kerlin Academy, 1925, LX-LX1; in a 
special article he announces that the complete vocabulary will appear in 1025-6 in four lithographed parts, 
each accompanied by a corresponding section in type to contain references and German index ; this publi- 
cation will be followed by supplements with fuller treatment of certain words and textual quotations of 
passages on which meanings are founded, Das Worterbuch der iigyptischen Sprache in O.L2., xxvii, 553-4. 

Origin of the auxiliary of the perfect in Coptic: the name Nehemesch in Aramaic writing: Westear 
8/17: the name of the Payytim. Sorras, Votes de philologie dgyptionne, in Rev. Egyptol., N.S., 11, 
13-20. 

Ingenious explanation of the form #~-n-& as n{i)-("In(wik “belongs tome” Tin, Zetechr. f. tg. Spr., 
tox, Loy. 

SPIEGELBERG points out ancient words for “spinning” ond “thread” which survive in Coptic, 
orce (S); prer(8) “apinnen” in O.L2., xxvit, 668-70; interprets Restiw as meaning “necropolis,” giving 
evidence for its vocalised pronunciation, recognises the Coptic derivation of dd maw, and discusses the 
origin of the final mtaps, Zeifeckr, 7. dg. Spr, wx, 159-61; and of Die neudgyptische Priposition m-dr 
# sagen,” ib, LY, 60-61; and Greek use of translations of Ecyptian names, Aegyptologische Mitteilungen 
(Sith. Aayer, Ax, 1025), 6-8. 

Miss Munnar offers 4 new and ingenious translation of a difficult passage in the stela of Sen-irtt 
(Louvre, C. 14). The Stefa of the Artist in Ancient Eqypt, 1925, 33-6, 

GagpInen, o new interpretation of Westear vi, 5-8 The secret chambers of the sanctuary of Thoth in 
Journal, XI, 2-5. | 

JUSKER reviews Borsnr, Jroawecription und Ubersetsung dee Popyrus Inainger, in OLZ, 1936; 
371-8, 


Kees points out a special use in early texta of the absolute pronoun and of the negative-verb bm, | 


Grammatische Kleinigkeiten in Zettechr. f. dig. Spr., ux, 4-8, 

HaNke collects personal names derived from animals, excluding however those in which the animal 
aeemna to represent a deity and the animal name to be an abbreviation, Tiernamen als Personennamen bei 
den Agyptera, op. cit., LX, 76-83, 

A valuable Chrestomathy of texts of the Middle Kingdom by Serax has appeared, consisting of solid 
extracts or complete texta in hieroglyphic with variants, all in cloar autograph, Aegyptischa Lesestiicke 
rum GelraucA on Abademischen Unterricht, Texte dea Mittleren Retches. | 
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PALAPOGHAFHY. 

Jesses's history of writing (Geschichte der Schrift) shows well the progress that has been made and 

the expansion of the feld of research since Isanc TAyLon’s Alphabet was written, The Sinai inseriptiona 

of Perum and Ganoryen naturally hold an important place in the new work, and Mercitic has ite own 

Sorras and Dutorox, Jatroduction @ Fétude des higroglyphes, is reviewed by Fanma in Mivista deli 
Studi Orientali, x, 322-7, by Peer in Journal, x1, 122, and by Roeper in OLL.Z., xxvit, 588-90, 

Dévacn, Lidge des papyrus égyptions hidratiques d' apres les grapAies de certeins mote, de la TT 





dio Ande la X VILE dynastic (dedicated to Exmax, autographed): the spellings of selected words show 
clear and concordant divisions according to age, and confirm the evidence of the forms of the bieratic 
signs, tanking it possible to arrange the principal papyri in a definite chronological order, It ia to be noted 
that the Prisse papyrus now falls to the end of Dyn. XII or the beginning of XIII and is later than the 

Berlin literary papyri. Reviewed by Peer in /owrmal, x1, 119-20. | 
| According to Mowrer the sign of life is a tie worn round the neck or head or loins and named 
m-nh-?, whence the phonetic value n4 and its use for the word “live.” La Croce anede des anciens 
Egyptiens in Rev, Archéol., v-sér., xx1, 101-14. 

Patow has produced a special work containing illustrations of, references for and opinions on the 
hieroglyphs which represent mammealia, arranged sign by sign, Materials for a migu lint of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs, * E.* Animals of Ancient Egypt, 

Exceieacn, Votes on the Fish of Mences, in Ann. Serv, Ant, xxiv, 161-8 suggests identification with 
the aAvba (ancient name not known) ; the birf-fish may be the same, while the A?-fah is the Mormyrus, 


RELIGION. 

Horrxee has published the fourth volume of his Fontes Historiae Religionia Aegyptiacae, from Eusebius 
ta Procopins. 

SPELRER's Lee textes des pyramides dgypticnnes ia the basis of an article by Dawsox, The oldest relignous 
boot in the world, in Asiatic Review, 1924, 663-8. ‘The work is reviewed by Mise Mummay in Ancient 
Egypt, 1925, 23 and by Awrues in 0.1.2, xxvm, 500-3. 

ANDEnHSON-AEMAR suggests that “pure” is the basal idea of mtr “god.” Litre purs celui qui eat pur. 
Jott da mot neter, in Spéimr, xxi, 1-6, 

Lewis’ article on The Mother worship in Egypt ia commented on in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 85, and by 
Peer in Journal, x, 33940. 

Rusch has written an important study of the composition of the Ennead of Heliopolis and the rise of 
Osiris, The priests of On at a very early period adopted Shu and Tefnut of Leontopolia as children of 
their local sun-god Atum, and thereafter, in or before Dyn. V by identifying Atum with Het converted 
him inte a cosmic god for all Egypt. Atom was son of Nut the sky-goddess and probably of Geb the 
earth-god ; but now the supreme Atum had to be the original god and Nut and Geb were placed lower 
down in the geneslogy, next after the children of Atum; finally Osiris, Isis, Seth and Nephthys, the 
children of Geb and Nut in the separate Busirite system, were joined to the Heliopolitan series, completing 
the Ennead of Heliopolis, the model on which the other local cosmogontes of Egypt were thenceforth built. 
The surviving monuments do not mention Osiris before Dyn, V, though se abundantly from that time 
onwards as god of the dead and of the rising Nile, Osiris seorus to have been identified rather than 
idwntical with “Anzeti; Rusow traces causes for the relationshipa and hostile or friendly attitudes of the 
numervus deities of the Osiris group, Die Stellung des Gsiris im theologischen System von Heliapotia (Der 
Alte Orient, 24. 1}. 

Further, in ia Chirisritual in den Pyramidenterten (Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr. LX, 16-39), Rusce points out 
that the adoption of Osiris into the Heliopolitan pantheon, probably in Dyn. V, as a leading deity to 
represent the dead king, resulted in great additions to the fanerary ritual which appear first in the earliest 
Pyramids of Dyn. VI and in the later ones bold the principal place on the west wall of the sarcophagus 
chamber. The special ritual of Osiris can be to some extent reconstructed from scattered portions 
preserved im the Pyramid Tests: they can be classified in groups of Water-ritual (the drowning and ite 
consequences), the Horus ritual, the ritual of the Eye, and the ritual of Geb and Nut. 

_ sfquien, Le Sebiem d' Abydos, in Comptes Rendua, 1924, 265-75, considers it to be the aytmbel of the 
jackal god Khentamenthes surviving after that god had become Osiris, 








Aus “ 


xxvitl, 461-3, Rosca, Die Stelfung dew Osiris, reviewod by Kurs, 
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Fautesen, The God Setekh in the Pyramid Texts (Ancient Egypt, 1025, 6-10), illustrates the mixed 
beliefs attributing to him a favourable (good) and a hostile (evil) character. | 

SHorren, A posible late representation of the god ‘Aah, in Journal, Xt, 78-9, three-headed on a very 
late mummy-case in the Brighton Museum. | 

Navitue looks upon Amin-worship 44 introduced by the pharaonic Egyptians to a country in which 
the Heliopolitan Re¢-worship was indigenous ; reviewing the religions and dynastio history of Dyn. XVIII 
he ascribes considerable influence te foreign queens and queen-mothers ; the magnificence of the cult of 
Amiin for the king's life on earth overshadowed the ancient cult of Ret, which however was supreme 
in the Tombs of the Ruings. fa révoturtion religuenad i dee fin de fa A Viti dynastie doyptrenas in ffee, 
@hiat. at de phitos. religiewses, 1924, 207-313. : 

Tn 1882 Wiepewans bought at Luxor a fragment of a Mithraic statuette, apparently from Kits in | 
Upper Egypt. Zhe Mithrasdentmiler con Memphis in Wiener Zeits. f. d. Kunde des Morgenl., xXxt, | 
o10-12. 

Leresvae publishes a rude stela in the Cairo Museum representing the rider-goil Heron, little earlier 
than the Coptic paintings of military saints. On husrefef du diew "Hpw» in Ann. Sere, Ant, XXIV, 

Mruwter, Faiz ef Oniris, traduction nouvelle avec avant-propos, prolégamines et notes, is reviewed by 
RK. Dussaup, Syria, vi, 92. 

Srmeckimmena writes on the pedaitos or dwarf god, apparently 4 diminutive uf Ptah. Aegyptologische 
Miticilungen (Site, Bayer. Aked., 1025), 5-11; ‘AdepveSigom =“ Hathor of Aphroditopolis™; yraov in the 
Gnomon="the Feast”; the end, in the fourth century a.p.,, of the sacred falcon (the Soul of Ré¢) 
worshipped on the Island of Philae. Agyptologische Beitriige in Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, VU, 
183-9, 

Buackwas, Luror and its Temples, is reviewed by Prermn in 0.4.4, xxvim, 223-9, 

Foucant has written an elaborate memoir on the festal visit of the User-hat bark of Amen-Ré* to the 
west of Thebes fromm Karnak, apparently as a semi-funerary rite of the sun traversing the sky from east 
to west. Lu belle fite de fa Vullée in Boll, Just, Arch, rang, xxtv, 1-148. 

The name of the sanctuary of Sebek at [ahun is Re-Sehui, not Re-hent ; Sebek is associated with the 
city of Busiris, whence perhaps came the prominence of Osiris in the Fayyim at a later date. Kune, Der 
Name dex Suchos-Heiligtums von Ulahun, in Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr wx, 164-6. 

In Zu den dgyptinchen Mondeagen (Zeitechr, f, ag. Spr. Lx, 1-15) Kees brings together a quantity of 
mystic detail, hitherto little noticed, if at all, with which the myth of Thoth was embellished. 

The first Egyptian evidence of the belief in the Evil Eye was brought forward by Sriequnuena thirty 
years ago. He now brings the subject up to date: the evidence consists almost entirely in proper names, 
beginning about Dyn. XXVI but continuing into Coptic times. Possibly the belief came into Egypt 
(where it still survives) from Libya or from Nubia. Der bee Biek im altigyptischen Glauben in Zeitschr. 
f, dg. Spr., Lis, 149-04, 

Balls of clay sealed and containing cloth, papyrus or human hair occur at various ancient periods. In 
modern Egypt tufts of hair are cut off and dedicated to o ahékh, enclosed in a olay ball. Misa W. 8. Buack- 
man, An ancient Egyptian custom illestrated by a modern survival, in Man, xxv, 65-7. Trees are associated 
with Moslem Sainte: the soul of the shékh is supposed to be in the tree, suggesting a connexion with 
atc Egyptian idea of the day or soul in a tree, [p., Sacred Trees in Modern Egypt, in Jowrnal, xt, 

Roscumr’s Awaftthrliches Lexicon der (friechischen und Rimischen Mythologie, Lief, 92-5, contuins 
urticles by Romper, Usire (26 cola), (to (3 cola). 

The following articles and reviews are to be found in O.0.2.: xxvit, 558-04, Ranke, Die Vergdtteruny 
der Glieder dea menschlichen Korpera bet den Agyptera, tnds that the lists of deified members fall into 
multiples of nine, connected with the Heliopolitan Ennead ; the Ennead may indeed represent the com- 
ponent parts of the sun-god ; xxvit, 709-10 and xavi, 71, Horrsen, Fontes, 0, m1, reviewed by WimpEMans : 
xxvill, 16-17, Kxes, Horus und Seth als étterpaar, 2 Teil, reviewed by WrepeManx j xxvutt, 71-2. 
Kristunses, De loofhut ew het loofhuttenfeeat inden egyptischen Cultus, reviewed by Kens (not approvingly} ‘ 
XXVIM, 281-2, Emax, 2em Leidener Amonshymnus, points out that Frask-Kawewerzey had preceded him 
in showing that the Leyden hymn to Ammon was composed after the oy ) 


| 
I, 


erthrow of the Aten-heresy ; 
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Screen ce, 


Manzo has written an article on the effect of the great monuments on the Egyptian mind, Monumentt 
ed orientanumnfo mentale nell antico Kyte (Archivio Italiane di Peicofogia, m, LA7-O7), Egyptian Mummies, 
by Exqior Sarre and Dawson, is a popular introduction, on a large seale and very complete, to the histary 
of embalming in Egypt ; reviewed by Hann in Journal, x1, 111-12, and by Parr in Liverpool Annala of 
Archaeology, x1, 135-8. Dawson draws attention to a highly scientific description of a mummy by 
Dr. A.B. Grasvitte in the PAivoaophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 1625. d mummy of the 
Perncn Period in Journal, x1, 76-7. Tomas compares the artificially deformed head of a Manghettu girl 
with the portrait of a daughter of Akhenaten. Deformation of the Hoad in Ancient Egypt, 1925, 3. 

Kents shows that the dance of the ostrich is in the morning and illustrates the subject from repre- 
feitations in the royal tomb at Tell el-‘“Amarnah and the temple of Ramesses IT] at Medinet-Habd where 
ostriches are taking part in the general rejoicings. La danse des Autrushes in Bull, Inat, Frang,, XX10, 
SoH, 

Dawson writes on the virtues of the Hoopoe in Graeco-Egyptian and later medicine anid magic. The 
Lore of the Hoopoe (Upupa Epops 4.) in The Jive, 1925, 31-9. Horsnnowmr adds some comments to 
Dawson's The Mowe in Egyptian and Later Medicine in Journal, x, 34-5, 

Garttanp has published a substantial memoir, Hecherches aur lea poissons représmtés dans quelques 
Tombeaur égyptiene del Ancien Empire (in Mémoires Inst, Prong, ut), working as a anologist on photographs 
supplied by Mowrer and with help from Loner and Kcewrs for the ancient and Arabie names. The large 
figured in the fishing scenes of Ti Mera and another bas-relief are thus identified in most cases 
specifically and with much more authority and completeness than hitherto, The truthfulness of the 
Egyptian representations in the Old Kingdom, compared to the accurate figures in Bownencrn, Fishes of 
the Nile, is a aubjoct of comment. The absence of certain species now common in the Nile and well 
known to the natives implies changes in the fauna such as are obeervable in other countries. 

Kemen, aided in his researches by the veteran botanist Scuwxrnrunrs, has produced as the first of 
two volumes @ Valuable study of 44 species of plants figured or occurring in Anciont Egyptian remains, 
with discussion of their names and uses. They ure dealt with in botanieal order beginning with the 
Compositae (lettuce, Carthanms, Centaurea, Chrysanthemum) down to the Castor ail (Ricinus), He has 
identified the mandrake in the pictures. Die Gartenpflancen im Alten Agypten,1 Bd, Ina special article 
he shows that Min and the corresponding figure of Ammon are com monly accompanied by a representation 
of w field of lettuces; probably the milky juice of the lettuce was one reason for this association. Dike 
Paonse des Gottes Min in Zeitachr, f. dig. Spr., 11x, 140-3, Elsewhere in a brief but important paper he 
records that Scuwetyrcvarse observed in Tunis artificial bouquets of Howers, etc. made to be worn by the 
men in their turbans; he illustrates the compesttion of Ancient Egyptian bouquets made up with fruits 
of Mimusops set in flowers of lotus or umbels of papyrus, ete, and finda three names exoployed for them. 
Egyptian Formal Bouquets in Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., xt, 145-61, 

Scomint, Drogen wad Drogenhandel im Altertum, is a useful book by a writer who has had practical 
experience of the drug trade, treating of drags in antiquity for medical, technical, cogmetic and religious 
Use, poisons and spices, sources and methods of procuring drugs, and the falsification of dmigs, with 
reference: to the widely scattered articles.in which further information can be obtained, 

Ennent identifies an Egyptian word for the pain of teething in children : recognises a section in the 
Ebers Papyrus which concerns chest complaints, identifies words for “cough” and “asthma"™: also a word 
for “diarrhoa” ; and suggests that a foreign word fmt may be the Arabic dumdk, apparently a feverish 
complaint with spota on the skin. Zhe dgyptischen Arontheitmumen in Zeitacke. f. dig. Spr, ux, 144-9, 

Horewenr in a learned and closely reasoned paper argues that all the evidence that Greek philosophers 
studied in Egyptian priestly schools is late and vague, Their admission to such schools ix improbable in 
face of the hostility of Egypt to foreigners; moreover the Egyptians had little to teach them. Orient und 
grieehische Philosophie, Beihefte um Alten Orient, Heft 4. 

Peet, The hind Mathematical Papyrus, is reviewed by Juxcun in Wiener Zeite. fd, Xwnda dea 
Aforgent., xxxt, 323-4, and by Surny in Jasresbericht d. Dewtechen Mathematiber- Vereinigung, XXXTU, 
139-43. 


SunLens, Intervals in Egyptian Music, publishes a double “oboe” in the Huskell collection and suggests 
that the Anciant Egyptians had a seven-tone system, Amer. Journ, of Sem. Lang, x13, 11-16. - 
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Eawan, Die Literatur der Agypter, is reviewed by Boxwer in 2 d. Deutschen Morgent. Ges, Lxxvit, 65-7. 

Bupoe, The Terchings of Amen-em-apt, is reviewed by Naviine, Un traitd dgyptien oe morale, in Rew, 
Arch, v. sér., XX1, 323, and by Wrepemayy in (£4, xxvin, 300-1, 

Dawsox contributes an article, New Literary works from Ancient Egypt, concerned especially with the 
Lansing Papyrus, to Asiatic Review, 102h, 305-12. . . 

[Perrte) reviews Scorr’s Hermetica, 1, upholding his own dating in the Persian period for the ices 
expressed as against Scorr’s in the third century a0. Ancient Zgypt, 1925, 55-7, 

Gnarow oollects the figurative expressions in Egyptian literature, classified and arranged a) as to 
make at once a readable book and a book of reference, Jie bildlichen Awadriteke des Aeqyptischen. Lexa 
writes an interesting article classifying instances of rhetorical and. poctical ornament. Lea ornemente 
podtigues du langage dana les monuments littéraires dea Egyptiens Anciena in ev. Eguptel., N.8., 11, 60-70. 


La¥. : 


Grrerire points out that whereas under the Old Kingdom the rights of numerous 4e-priests in a single 
endowment led to disputes and legal difficulties, in the Middle Kingdom to avoid these dangers it was 
usual to make a aingle ée-priest responsible in permanence, Tomb-ondowment in Ancient Egypt in Seiechr, 
jf. dig. Spr, Lx, Bo. | 

SPIEGELBERO writes on the origin and nature of the formulae in the demotic documents. They appear 
to be the phrases necessary to be pronounced by one of the parties in legal transactions and afterwards 
put on record in writing. Aegyptologische Mitteilungen (Stisb. Bayer, Abad, 192), 26-35, 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Raske discusses the lion-hunt palette, He places it by its style in the pre-dynastic period, but owing 
to the presence upon it of writing-aymbols, which were unknown in Upper Egypt at that time, attributes 
it to Lower Egypt, suggesting that it may hove been intended to commemorate an organised and successful 
attack by the inhabitants on predatory lions, Alter und Hertunjt der dgyptischen “ Lowenjagd-Palette” © 
(Sitch. of the Heidelberg Academy, 1924—5). 

The first half of the text of Carant’s systematic work on Egyptian art is very welcome in its fully 
developed form with abundant references and indes. L'art dgyptien, dtwees ef histoire, tome 1, Tutroduction 
generale, Ancien ¢¢ Moyen Evpires, A preliminary iaane of the bare text of the whole work has been made 
in 1920, a Lepouse sur Port dgyptien. | 

Warrant has published a collection of some five hundred photographs, arranged chronologically, 

illustrating as far as possible some of the best work of each reign or period. Awcient Egyptian works 
af Art. 
r In 1923 and 1924 Jéquien published two magnificent collections of photegraphs completing hia 
Parchitecture et (a decoration dans fAncieonne Egypte: Les temples Hamessides at Santes, and Lee temples 
ptolémaigwes of rometes, He has now written a Moawuel darchdologie dgyptienne, lea dldments de Carchi- 
tectwre (dedicated to M. Navinte on his eightieth birthday), It deals with materials and methods of 
building, with walls, columns, ete., and with accessories such as shrines, statues and aphinxes; and 
concludes with a bibliography and index of localities. 

Bissixe draws attention to capttals of columns of the seventh or sixth century nc. foond in Cypris, 
showing Ezyptianising style of the type of the pillars of Nectanebo at Philae. ZeiteeAr. f ug. Spr., wrx, 
158—H, 

Pu.et explains the working of the lion-headed bolts with which doors of qne leaf were closed ; they 
occur in bronze and wood from Saite to Roman times; temple doorways ahow that a cylindrical bolt was 
néual in Dyn. XVIII, but the square form of the lion-bolt can be traced as far back as Hatshepsut. 
fae verrou in Ana, Serv, Ant. Ex1v, 187-05, 

The late Georg Moutmn, an experienced craftsman in metal-work as well as an Egyptologist, at his 
death in 1921 had completed a memoir on the art of the metal-worker in Ancient Egypt; it is now 
poblished with many illustrations and describes the metals and ornamental stones employed, the technical 
processes need, and the origins and fashions of Egyptian jewellery and ornament. Die Motallunat der alten 
Agypter. The methods of the ancient jewellers are minutely investigated in Mra. C. R. Winatams’ fine 
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work on the collection of the New York Historical Society, In this the “Menes cirelet” from the Abbott 
collection is put into an appendix asa palpable forgery ; a Ramesside circlet for the head and the Cheops. 
signet of Saite age remaining aa the choicest pieces of the collection. The New Fork iistorioal Society : 
Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities, nox. 1-160, Gold and Sileer Jewelry and related objecta, Reviewed by 
Havren in The Antiguarics Journal, ¥, 3045, | | 

Egyptian jewellery of the finest workmanship shows gold plated on silver or otherwise economised, 
proving the rarity of gold: « fine pectoral from Tell Mogdim is figured asan example. Verxten, Lor ches 
les Anciens Eqyptiens, in Bull. Inat. Arch. Frang., xxv, 166- 

Brssise, Permache Trinkgefitser aus (Acta Orientalia, m1, 4-6), suggests that this rare kind of 
glass vessel may have been made by the Persians and not imported from Ezypt. The “millefiore glass * 
of Dahshiir is really a variegated paste protected by a thin plate of felspar, a technique found also in the 
tomb of Tut‘ankhamiin. 

At Karanis in the desert north-west of the Fayyim the Service des Antiquites obtained seventy pieces 
af plain Roman glass contained in ten decorated wooden boxes, apparently the stock-in-trade of a dealer 
of about 400 4.0. Theymre published and doscribed by Warnwarcat, Roman Glass from Kom Wastin, in 
Musée Equptien, 111, 64-07. 

Etssixe quotes early instances from Dyn. XVIII of born-shaped cups of pottery ending in the head of 
an animal, with parallels of the Persian period and others af Greek manufacture ; certain vessels found by 
Petare of Dyn. XVII-XVIII suggest that they originated from real horns, Zur feschichte der antiben 
Rhyta in Jahrb. d. D. Arch, Inst, 1923-4, 105-10. He alao collects and describes the bowls in bronze and 
other metals, often with Egyptian features which have been attributed to the Phoenicians; they have been 
found in many countries, notably in a deposit of the time of Sargon, 721-705 he, at Nimrid, also in 
Greece, Cyprus and Italy. Though local and stylistic groups can be detected, there are certain features 
which are constant. Brssrsa also compares the Egyptian fayence vessels which he considers to be imita- 
tions of vessels in metal. Untersuchungen ther die “ Phoinikischen™ Metallschaten, tbid., 180-341. This 
study will be concluded in a further number. 

The new part of the Erpedition Erna Steglin, Band 11, Teil 3, Voat, Terraboiten, contains « claasifi- 
cation of types with references to and occasional ilostrations from other collections, followed by « catalogue 
raisonné of the extensive Simatrn collection of terracotta figures, chiefly of the Roman period, illustrated 
by 100 plates, 

Fragment of a large thin bowl (1) of serpentine sculptured with flutings, from the Derehib mine in the 
Wadl ‘Aligi. Tromas, Note on a Fragment of Stone Vessel from on ancient maining site, in dwn. Serv, XXIV, 
I-11, 

Mosterr has written a very thorough and systematic guide to the multitudinous scones, often socom 
janied by inscriptions, in the tombs of the Old Kingdom ; they are described and discussed with much 
detail and an index in not forgotten. Les sclnes de ta vie privée dana les tombeaur dgyptions de Taneien 
Empire. Dawsos has contributed an article inspired by this very interesting work, Everyday Life in 
the Pyramid Age, to the Asiutic Reriem, 1925, 513-18, 

Rissre publishes a alab in Munich sculptured on both sides with funerary ritual ecenes, ctc., prohably 
from a tomb at Sakkirah of the end of Dyn. XVI. Geter eine Gratwand aus Memphis ta der Glyptothel 
Atnig Ludwiges in Miinchener Johyh. d. iildender A unat, NF. §, 207-24, 

[n a lecture on burial fashions in Egypt and the Near East Bisse points out thet while in Exypt the 











with little care amongst the city buildings. Das Begrdtmincesen im Altertum in Agypten wna dem Vorderen 
Orient (Bonner Jahrbiicher, Heft, 129, 1-14). 

Borgux has begun the publication of an extensive work on Egyptian shipping; the first part ia an 
ethaustive treatment of the prohistoric and earliest historic bouts, both for navigation, fishing, ete. and in 
religious ceremonial. Etudes de Nautigue Eqyptienne, Part de la acrigation en Kgypte juagu'd la fin de 
Poucten Egypte. Mém., de? Tnat. Fr.) 

JoHL has Written an interesting memoir on Ancient Egyptian weaving. He upholds the doubtful theory 
that tablet-weaving was employed, Altigyptische Welvatiihle wad Bretichenweberey (4 Alttiqynten (SETHE's 
Cntersuchwagen, vo). | 

Lors, Tartiles and Costumes armongat the peoples of the Ancient Near fast, in reviewed by CumtistiaN in 
Wiener 2. f. od. Kunde dea Morgentandos, Xx, 318-19, 
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The Leyden Museum has published its collection of statuette: of kings and private persons in wood, 
bronze, stone, etc, together with the ushabtia. Bomsmn, Beschreibung der Aegyptiachon Sammfung a. 
Niederlandischon Reichamuscum der Altertiimer in Leiden, Bd. xtt, Statwetten. 

The Ecyptian collections in the Berlin Museum illustrating the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, an 
exhibition of papyri, and the collections from Nubia have been arranged in two rooms vacated by the 
Greek and Roman department; of these the Nubian collection of pottery having been in store for some 

time ia briefly described with illustrationa, Scuarrr, Zur Newoufatellung der Nubiechen Altertiimer, in 
Berliner Museen, xvi, 19-23. 

Before his retiroment from the British Museum Sir Wallis Bopeas published a guide to the large 
collection of coffina and other funerary remains with many illustrations. A (fwide to the Firat, Second and 
Third Egyptian Rooma, 3rd edition. 

Sales of Egyptian antiquities were held by Mesers, Sotheby and Wilkinson on 11 November 1924 (the 
very important Hood collection, the Catalogue illustrated and with introductory note by Prof, Nawagnat), 
15-17 December (RBethell, etc., hustrated), 8-9 June 1925 (Mezger, etc.). 

“In various journals the following articles on archaeological subjects occur :— 

Ancient Egypt, 1924, 65-71, Exonnnacn, Origin of the great hypoatyle Aall at Karnak, Amenophis IT] 
who hal placed obelisks before Pylon IT] removed them probably to his funerary temple on the west bank 
in order to make room for a colonnade with fanking walls (like those at Luxor and Soleb), This colonnade, 
left unfinished and abandoned by Akhenaten, was expanded by the Ramessids into the Hall of Column. 
83, Carant, Vole ar fea bateawe prddustorigues, Quotes the use of leafy branches as sails among the islands 
near Stockholm. 92, review of Mrs. Cnowroot and Ling Rots, Were the Ancient Egyptians conversant 
with Tablet-weaving? 96, Notes and News, use of white of egg for fixing colours, but ¢f, Lucas, (b., 128, 
1925, 1-2, Perure, The Athvopian revival, figures the Hood plaque of King Aupet as the earliest koown 
example of the revived art probably under the influence of the Ethiopian kings. 22-3, reviews of Jéguten, 
Manuel @archéologie dgyptienne, lea dlémenta da Carchitecture (weak as regards brickwork) and Carat, 
Dart égyptien, études et Aistoire, tome 1. 36-0, Tanaeto and Perrem, The Great Pyramid Courses, varia- 
tions in height of the courses give hints as to the quarrying and preparation of the stonea for the building, 
and suggest that foreign measures were used in parts. 40, Mogusses, A T'wt-ankh-amow portrait at the 
Vy Carlsberg Glyptothek, an adult royal bead, 58, review of Watcaut, Ancient Egyptian works of Art. 

American Journal of Semitic Languages, xt, 200-2, Bugastep reviews Mra, Wintiams, Gold and Silver 
Jewelry. 202-5, Mra, WILLIAMa reviews Actex, Handbook of the Eoyption collection at Chicago, 

The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, x, 203, A lost status of the Seventeenth Dynasty, Princo Almose 
son of Tato I], 2834, Sonny, dm Highteenth Dynasty Measure of Capacity, an alabaster jar of 34 hins 
with name of Tuthmosis I[L 30, Excenmacn, The Problem of the Obelisks, reviewed by Dawsow. 
xi, 1, Haut, Aw alabaster figure of the Fourth Dynasty in the Britich Museum of a woman, the head perfect, 
feet and base lost, 36, Tomb-chapel 525 at Tell ef-‘Amarnad, elevation of the shrine as restored by the 
late F.G, Newros. 123, Mrs, Ransom WILttaMs, Catalogue of Gold and Silver Jewelry, reviewed by Purr. 

Man, xxrv, 151-2, THomas, Netting without a bnot, describes a fine modern example from Fazogli and 
states that an ancient exatuple is in the Cairo Museum, a loosely constructed bag of osier, 

Crientalistieche Literaturssitung, xXVil, i548, Bowser, Die Rechts- und die Linksansicht im dgyptischen 
Kelisfetil, argues that the reversed replica is not the normal mode of representing a man turned to the 
left; the Egyptian artists strove to make a distinction, but were held by the conventional figure of the 
chest and waist and so produced unnatural postures, 570-3, Wheazreset, TEPOQAH, the “delight” 
offered by the Jews to Pompey in the shape of a piece of gold plate representing a vineyard on a hill with 
from Nubia: doubtless the raw material alone was Nubian, the workmanship perhaps even Syrian. 
707-8, Ducart, Guida del Museo Civico de Bologna, reviewed by ¥. Mivumn, xxvii, 221-3, Luvs, Tertiles 
rey C'oatiemes ar oe of the Ancient Near East, unfavourably reviewed by Prerer. 369-70, Jonn., 
Altdgyptihe Webestiiile, reviowed by Danan, 4$4—8, Biétmatorr . thime m ‘i 
aan ea iranian, by TE, Un théme nouveau (lily harvest), 

Hevue Archéologique, ¥. aér., Xx1, 1-20, Navinwe, Lidge du ewivre en Eiyypts. As at one time Bauca 
and Inter ENOUP supposed, the metal sm is generally bright copper, though sometimes electrum, he 
Pharacnic Egyptians came from the south, apparently Arabia, bringing with them copper and the impulne 
ty civilisation. 159-162, review by Navinur of Jéquren, Es temples ptolématgues at vovailia, 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, x1, 
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PERSONAL, 


The grave loss to Egyptology and particularly to our Society in the early death of F. G. Newrow is 
not to ba measured by the short time which he had given to archaeological work in Egypt. Mr, NEWTON's 
wide experience elsewhere gave him a rare sense of the nature and purpose of architectural and archaeo- 
logical details, and his decision taken early in 1924 to devote himself for the future to work in Egypt 
carried with it a promise of great results of which his illness and death on Christmas Day alone prevented 
the fulfilment. He was but forty-six years old when he died, An obituary notice, Francis G, Newton, with 
portrait is in our Journal, x1, 70-1. 

H. Line Rorn of Halifax, the well-known anthropologist and archaeologist, died last May aged 70. 
His contributions to the history of looma brought him into the domain of Egyptology, An obituary notice 
by A. C. Hanpow with portrait and bibliography is in Moan, 1925, 97-9. 

Of Jacques de Monaax, geologist, ete, and formerly Director-general of the Service dea Antiquités in 
Egypt, there are notices by Porrres in Comptes Renadus of the Académie dea Inscriptions, 1924, 195-0 and 
in Syria, ¥, 373-80, in Anthropologie, xxxrv, 487-71 by M, Bloure),'also in Bulletin de Inst. de OC Bgypte, 
val, 173-4 by Pror-Bey and in The Antiqverien Journal, v, 71. Born in 1857 and dying 12 June 1924 he 
was A brilliant investigator of the prehistoric antiquities of Egypt, discoverer of the eurly royal totnb at 
Nagadah and of the Dahshdr jewellery, and afterwards the successful explorer of Susa. 

In Comptes Hendus, 1924, 294-5, and Syria, v1, 100 are brief notices by Scum. and R. D(vssacp] of 
J. E. Gavrrer, 1861-1924; he financed several archaeological expeditions in the Near Rast including an 
important excavation at Lisht in 1894-6, and excavated with success at Elephantine in 1910, Un- 
fortunately with the exception of the Lisht results, which were published with Jégurer, no substantial 
record has appeared of these enterprises, nor of his search for the site of Kadesh in the mound of Tell 
ét-Tin on an island in the lake of Homa in 1894, 

The doyen of Egyptology, Valdemar Scummpr of Copenhagen, a man of varied learning in archaeology 
and a frequent visitor to England, died on 26 June 1925 ; according to a statement in The Times of 7 July 
he was born in 1836 and had been professor in the University sines 1869, 

Josef Pantacn, the jurist, who collaborated on the subject of legal documents from Egypt with 
SFIEGELBERG and Saitax, died on March 0, 1925; he was born in 1882 and was a pupil of Mrrret. 
P. pe Franciscr in Aegyptua, ¥, 333-0, 

A commemorative notice of Ahmed Pasha Kawa (cf. Journal, x, 323), “le seul dgyptologue de 
nationalité dgeyptienne qui se soit jusqu'l préeent revelé,” i# contributed to Bull. Ina. @ Ey., VI, 171-2 by 
ite prosident Mosséar. 

Professor Monmr's inaugural lecture at the Colléze de Franee recalled his predecessor's work on the 
royal tombe at Thebes. He sketched the history of exploration in the Valley of the Kings, After the visit 
of Lersiva in 1p44 nothing was done until the arrival of Maspeno in 1880; in 188) Masreno laid hands 
on the arch-plunderer ‘Abd er-rasil and the wonderful relics of the famous cachette, and thereafter interest 
and activity revived. Ker, Egyptol., N.S,, 11, fase. 3-4, 38-59, 

GUEMARD describes the persona composing Bonaparte’s Commission and the doings of the first Institute 
of Egypt which ended in 1801 with the fall of Alexandria, Essai d'histoire de U Fnatitut if Egypte ot de ta 
Commission des Sciences ot Arts in Bull. Just. d' Egypte, vi, 43-84, and edita letters preserved at the Ecole 


Joos and Drvintrens are connected with important archaeological researches during the stay of the 
Expedition, Vouvelle contritution @ Chistoire de f Institue @' Egypte et dela Commisrion des Sciences et Arts 
op. cit., VII, 71-93, 

SOTTAS’ edition of CHAMProtLion's Lettre a MW. Dacier, with an introduction on the history of the decipher- 
ment. of hieroglyphic, is reviewed in Ancient Foye, 1924, 84 and by Navinee in Rev, Critigua, 1925, 
223-7. NAVILLE, CAampollion, is reviewed by HALL in Journal, x, 346, | 

Manno publishes eleven lottera of 1826-9 concerning CHAMFOLLION's visit to Turin and his expedition 
to Egypl, now in the possession of a great-grandson of Daoverrr; six are from Cuameonmion Je joune, 
two from CHAMPOLLION Fisgac, one each from Rosen, the Comta de Forests and a certain 
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under Louis XVIII and Charles X until 1829, Bernardino Drovetti « Champollion “le Jeune” in Aiti of 
the Turin Academy, Lvin, 548-82. 

The centenary of Benzoxt's death on 3 Dec. 1823 is commemorated by Sammanco, Per i primo 
centenario della morte di Giovanni Battista Belzoni, in Bull. Inst. a Egypte, vi, 27-42, ‘The discoverer of 
the Tomb of Sety 1, he holds an honourable place amongst the early explorers of Egyptian antiquities ; 
after labouring there from 1815-19 he wrote his well-known and weful Narrative; he died af dysentery in 
West Africa at the early age of 45, 

The retirement of Exwan from his professorship at Berlin and the attainment of his seventieth birth- 
day last Ovtober have furnished the occasion for many expressions of gratitude and good will, A delightful 
memento is a bronze replica of a group in the Berlin Museum which represents a seribe writing in the 
warning presence of the baboon of Thoth; its wooden base is engraved with a laudatory text and a prayor 
that the full measure of 110 years of life be granted by Thoth to his faithful servant: This was presented 
to ERMAN in 4 gathering of admirers and former pupils with addresses and speeches by Serr and SHAFER, 
Wittken, Eduard Meyer and others. The number for October 1924 of the Orientuliatisohe Jiteratur- 
ceitung is dedicated to Egwaw and an article was contributed by ing, ddolf Erman und die Deutache 
Aegyptologie, to the Mitnchener Newste Nachrichten of Oct. 31. Scavpanr expresses the debt owed by 
papyrology to Enwas both as the author of the fundamental work Aegypten und Aegyptiecher Lebon tim 
Altertum and for his sympathetic belp in saequiring Greek papyri for the Berlin Museum, Vom Werdegang 
der Papyruatunde in 0.1.2, XX, 564-3. A hearty word of thanks from Eamax, /imt/ is printed 
in O02, XXVITL, 45, 

Mrs. Hicwasnson, formerly of the New York Metropolitan Museum, has been appointed curatar of the 
Egyptian collection of the New York Historical Soviety ; Mrs, Grant Wiii1ams, however, hopes to continne 
the acientific catalogue of the collection in her spare time. Bulletin, VWFLAS., 1024, 48-9, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (1924-1925): CHRISTIAN EGYPT 
By DE LACY O'LEARY. D.D. | 


This Bibliography covers only the nine montha September 1924—June 1985 and so is rather briefer 

than the previous Bibliographies, which covored in each cise a year or more. 
I. Brotican. 

(a) Old Testament, 

The critical edition of the Bohairic Pentateuch (cf. Journal (1924), 224) in preparation by H. Diivavp 
and ©, BorMesrer js hearing completion : it will contain (i) the text of the Vatiean TA uEsCript, (ii) vuringts, 
and (iii) French translation, 

Patrologia Orientalia xv (1025), 209-339, contains Porowen, Le ivere de Job; version copte hahairigue, 
the text from two MSS. besides thoae of TattaM edited with a French translation. 

H. Ditvaun and O. Bunwesren are preparing 4 new edition of the Bohniric Psalter Published in 1875 
by De Lagarpe: the text is however in Coptic letters and not transliterated a5 In the earlier edition, 
About half has been printed and it will probably be published in the eomning autumn, 

O. BonMwesren is also preparing « critical edition of the Bohairic text of Proverbs based on the John 
Rylands Copt. & (Crum 417) with the variants of B. Mus. Ad 18,007, Or, 423, a codex in the patriarch’s 
library, Cairo, and the Berlin text (Reg. Berolin. 447) given by De Lagarde. This will probably be ready 
in the late autumn, 

0, Bruwesren also promises a critical edition on the Minor Prophets, the text hased an BK, Mua, Or. 
1314 which will be ready a little Later. WESSELY, Duodecim Props, Min. vers. Achmimieae, published in 
1895 has been reviewed by E. Datoros in 0.0. sx11 (1022-23), 441, 

(6) Mew Testament, 

The most important Coptic publication during the past year is Sir H. THosrson'’s Gospel of St. Join, 
London (1924), xxxiz+70, 43 plates This, the earliest known Coptic text of the gospel, is the codex 





Hort's edition of the B. N text (of. Pp. Xxxi-axxix). A deses iptive note by BR. Kizeour in the Arpositer 
(1024), 303-5, deals with the general character of the manuseript but wag Written before the edition 
mentioned above was published, 

G, Horwen, Coptic Version of the New Test...,Sa%idie, vit, Oxford (1924), 585, containing the Catholic 
Epistles and Apocalypse has now appeared. Vol.vi has been reviewad by E. Datorox in #.0,0,, Xx 
(1922-23), 441, and by Lerorr in Muaton, XXxv1 (1924) 130-45. 


IL APourrrHan, Gaoatic, Ere. 
(a) Mew Testament Apocrypha. 


HEnwncke, eutestamentliche Apokryphen, Tabingen ( 1984), xii+32*+. 668, of which parts 3-8 appeared 
in 1923 is now complete, It includes the agrapha, the Coptic and Syrine “Acta Pauli.” ete. Tt has been 
reviewed by B. Vioter in O.L.2., xxv (1925), 81-82, by HL y. Sopen in 7 J. Kirch, Gere, (1924), 463-5 
and to p, 512 (ce. so far as published in T23) by MLR. James in STS, XXV (1924), 499 5 ns all esr iis 
conjunction with Dr, Jasrms' edition (ef. below). | | 

M. R. James, Apocrypha! New Testament, Oxford (1984), xxxt, 584, also includes the-acranhe 11 has 
been very carefully reviewed by J. Rexpen Hann in J.7.8,, xxv1 (1925), 181-5, and, in scciees aie 
H EENECEE'S edition, by J, Buna in Theol. Lit, Z.,1 (1995), 73 78, and by P. Purves) in Anal, Boll. (1995), 
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(6) The Logie, . 

E. Boowaton, Detti extracononied di (feav, Rome (1924), 38, dealing with the Oxyrhynchnus Acyes, ete, 
appears as No, xi of the “Serittori cristiani antichi" series. 

Besson, Les Logia Agraphe (cf. Jowrnal (1024), 325), is reviewed by P. D. in Kev. Bibl, xxxm (1024), 
287-4. 

E. J, Jexxison, The Unwritten Sayings of Jesus, London (1925), 100, with a preface by Prof. J. A. 
Fispnay, gives special attention to the agrapha contained in papyri from Upper Egypt. 

J. Doxovas, The Logia in Ancient and Recent Literature, Camb, (1924), 44, is an attempt to trace the 
exact Meaning of Adqe as used in early Christian nisterial and misused by modern writers, It has been 
reviewed by T. H. Brsvpuxy in J. 7.8. xxvi (1925), 310, who regards it as showing » retrograde position, 

(c) Gnostic and Maniciacan, 


The Pistis Sophia hos this year received unusual attention. A translation has been published by 
G. Honwen, Pistis Sophia, literally trans, from the Coptic by G. Horses, introd. by F. Lecor, London 
(1924), xlviii+206. This is the first direct translation from the Coptic into English as Mran's translation 
was made from Scuwantze's Latin version checked by Am@utyveat'’s French version, It hae o full and 
useful introduction in which the constituent documents are carefully examined, Mr, Lecor believes “that 
all the documenta in our text belong to the School of Valentinus. As to date, the First and the greatest 
part af the Second are probably taken from documents written by Valentinus himself, and therefore before 
4D. 160, while the last part of the Second, and the whole of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth, are by the 
degenerate successors of his school and are arranged in date order, These last may be of any date between 
a.D. 245 and 389 when we lust bear of the Valentinians as an organised sect, and some parts of them may 
not improbably be later still” (Introd. p.xlvui.) [tis reviewed by Dr. Burgitr in J. 7.8., xxvi (1925), 391-4, 

The text has been published by G. Scum, Pistis Sophia (Coptica 0, Inst, Rask-Oersted, Copenhagen 
(1924), xxxix+456). The text (pp. 1-385) is beautifully printed like other volumes in this series and has 
foll indices. The introduction agrees with Hanwack and assigns the work to the second or the third 
century 4.0, Dr, Scrip does not favour the suggestion that VALENTINUS is the author of any portion 
and regards all the constituent documents as the work of one band. This introduction is the fullest and 
completeat examination of the text and the problems connected with it as yet available. 

This edition has been followed by a reprint of the translation published by Dr, Scammpr in 1905, and 
appears as ©. Scamipr, Pistis Sophia, ein gnostisches Griginalwerk, Laiprig (1925), xcii +308, the introduc- 
tion being substantially a reproduction of that attached to the Copenhagen edition. 

E. Booxattrt, Frammeati gnostici (cf Journal (1923), 227), has been reviewed by P, D. in Hee. Bibl, 
xxx (1924), 201. It has been reproduced in an English translation by E. Cowznn in Bvowarvmt, (fnoatic 
Fragments, London (1924), 130 pp. 

H. Letercane, Die Gnosis, Leipaig (1924), vili+404, has been reviewed by H. Rust in 6.L.2., xxvmI 
1025), 70. 

Reference may here be made to E. oe Fare, fe Pinfluence du gnosticieme sur Origéne, in Rev. def Hist. 
des Relig. (1923), 181-235, 

F. Binanet, Zin kopt, Frag.,..Munichdtenus (of. Journal (1924), 325), has been reviewed by C, Soawimt 
in O.L2Z,, xxvii (1925), 378-2. 

TU. Lrrvpaican. 


H.J, M. Mung, Early Psalms and Leetions for Lent, appears in Journal (1924), 978-69. 

EL Detenars, Synararium et Miracuia S, [eaiae Prophetae, in Anal. Doll., xia (1924), 257-65, gives 
a Greek office but the saint appears frequently in Coptic synaxaria, etc. ) . 

O'Leany, Theotokia (see Journal (1923), 227), has bean reviewed by P. P(kerens) in Anal. Boll, XL 
(1024), 417. 

M. Jue has supplemented his Momdlia Moriales Byzantines (cf. Journal (1924), 326) by an article 
Les homdlies Morinles attribudes & 8. Grégoire le Thowmaturge in Anal. Boll,, xu (1925), 86-95, in which 
he discusses and rejects their anthenticity. These have a close relationship to the Theotokia, 

P. Jennerent, fin Airehenpostischas Papyrusfragment, in Atgyptus, ¥ (1924), 183-4, gives a short 
hymn of seven lines in Greek strongly influenced by Coptic, It resembles a fairly well known type of canon. 

Much interest has been aroused by the hymn fragment (with musical notation) in P. Oxy. 1786 (cf. 
Journal (1923), 227). It has been examined from different points of view by Ta. Rutxact, Un ancttre de 









lar moreigne de Fégliaa, in Raw, Musicale, ti (1922), 8-25, by R. Waanen, Zum chriatl, Dretfal ig beitah ymnoe 
aus Oxyriyncios, in Philologus, Luxx (1924), 209-13, both these writing from the musical pois ; 
also by C. Dew Grane, Jano cristiano antivo, in Riv. Gravcv-Ital., Vit (1923), 11-17, and by W. N. Srmauns, 
A Church Hymn i700 Fears Old, in Classical /ourn,, xIx (1923-24), 563_4, 
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IV. Lrrerarvnr axp Turowoay. 
(See also “ New Test, Apocrypha,” lia above, ) 


Ligramann, Die Apoatolischen Vater, Tiibingen (1923), 644, is reviewed with HeyNecke’'s Veuteat, 
Apokr, (of. tie above} by H. vy. Sonzw in Z J. Kirchengesoh., xuttt (1924), 463-5, 

Attention is drawn to Horwen, Yew Fraga, of the Didache (of, Journal (1924), 320), by E. Hexweone 
in Theol, LZ, max (1884), 409. C. ScnMipt, Daw boptiache Didache-Fragment des Britiah Museum, in 
4. fd. xeut, Wissen, (1925), 1-09, gives a more detailed examination of these fragments and reproduces the 
text with translation and critical notes. 

Hanpex, Athiopic Didasealia (cf. Journal (1922), 177), has been reviewed by P. P(eerens) in Anal, 
fodf., x0 (1924), 496-7. 

MoxacuEsi, f! pastore di Erma (of. Journal (1923), 228), has been reviewed by P. D, in Hep. Bibl, 
XXX (1924), 301. M. Dinguive, Der Hirt des Herma, Titbingen (1923), v-+415-644, makes tse of papyrus 
evidence in the introduction. It is reviewed by P. THoMsen in Ait, Woeh,, xurv (1924), 1269-71. 

The first six manuals of the “Serittori ctistiani antichi" series have been reviewed by J. Baum in O.£Z. 
(1924), 531-2. 

Nervi Mopoxa, Doe. della prim, fetteratura eristiavia (see Journal (1924), 326), is briefly noticed in 
the JAS, xirvy (1924), 139. 

(6) Patristic Theology. 

J. DE ZWANN writes on A gop in the recently discovered Greek of the Apology of Aristides (ef. Journal 
(1023), 326), in the Harvard Theol. Rev, (1925), 101-12, The text published by J. Mimwe in JTS. (1923), 
13-77, has been reproduced by G. KuCamn, Aristides Apologic 15.6-16, in Theol, L. Zeit cic (1924), 
4r—48, and by A. p'Aues, J) Apologie d' Aristide ef le roman de flarlaam et JosapAat, in Hee. d. Ghiest, Aist., 
Lit (1o24), 354-9 (but see H. 1. Bevo's remarks in Journal (1925), 90), In this connexion reference should 
be made to E, W. Bunge, Baratdm and Fi éwdadf...Ethiopie version, ..Cambridge (1923), 2 vola. xvii. 246 
and cxxii+351, which has been reviewed by P. Pigermns) in din. Boll. (1925), 146-9, and by W. R. Dawson 
in Aaiot, Mev, xxy (1925), 333-5, J. Respe. Hanns, Tie Sources of Sarlaam and Jousaph, in Bull. John 
Rylands Libr. rx (1925), 116-29, has an important bearing on the sources used including the Apology of 


(a) Patres Apostoliei. 


Heng, Ktwde sur la doctrine de la chute ef de la présvistence des dines chez Clément d Alex., Paris (1923), 
ili+47, has been reviewed by A. Hanwack in Theol. L, Heit, LUX (1924), 55B-9, 

Mention bas already bean made of Dr Fare, De Minfluence du guosticisma sur Origtne (ef. lic above). 

4. Davin has published Aelaircissements de 8. Athanase sur les Paoumes, fragments Pune traduction en 
copte suhidigque in 2.O.C., xxiv (1924), 3-37. 

M. Cate publishes Catdchise atiribude & St. Basile de Céaré: in £.0.0., xxm (1922-23), 160-0 and 

: Vatican Cod. Copt. 67, with translation and introduction. - It 
describing the building of the first church dedicated to the Blessed Virgin by 
uilding of another church alsa dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 






VY. History. 


(a) The Lgyption Chureh, general history and apecial periods, 

. W. Scmupant, Aegypten ton Alexander... (of, Journal (1923), 290), has been reviewed by F, Zucker in 
DL Z, Min (1924), no, 6, and by 4 writer in Alio, xox (1924), 231-2, as well as by F. Z. in Bye, Zeit, 
(1934), 420. 
od. MasPEao, Hist, des patriarches @' Alex, (ef. Journal (1924), $27), haa been reviewed by W. E. Cavum 
in J-T_S., 2X¥ (1924), 425-39, and by H. L Beta in Journal (1924), 200-12, 

A. JtucHeEn, Zur Gesch. der Monophysitenkirche, in 2. f. newt, Wissen, xxry (1925), 17-43 examines 
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H. 1. Bat, Jews and Christians in Egypt (ef. Journal (1924), 327), is reviewed by A, vy, Hammack in 
Litteris, 1 (1924), 115-22, and by W. Scuuparr in 0.2.2, (1924), 712-14, and by P. P(terers) in An. Boll. 
(1925), 140-3. (Cf also Journal (1925), 95.) 

N. H. Barszs, Athanasiana, in Journal (1925), 58-60, deals with the recall of Athanasius from exile 
and his return. 

P. Barrtron relutes Cn épisode du concile od Ephése (juillet 431) Papria les actes ooptes de Bowriant in 
vol. tof the Mélanges oferta d M. Gustave Schl wmberger (Paris (1924), xxxi+ 252), 

C. Gaar, Bin Reformrernics (cl. Jowrnal (1924), 382), is reviewed by 7, Lenrouor in @.2.2. (1924), 605, 
and by G, Frexen in Theol. Lat, (1924), 228. 

M. Ciaatsn, La durée du patriarcat d'Jsaac, in #.0.0., xxim1 (1022-24), 214-16, und E, Poucuen, tes 
dates du patriarcat df Jeaae, in R.0.C., xxiv (1024), 219-23, offer corrections of certain dates in TISskRANT- 
Wirt, Liste des patrivrehea (of. Journal (1924), 328). 

M. Cuan, La chronologia des temps chritiens de UEgypte et de (Ethiopie, has been announced and will 
shortly appear. It will contain about 350 pages with some 80 tables giving. concordance of the Coptio- 
Ethiopic calendars with the Julian and Gregorian, chronological tables, nineteen lists of officials, ete. 
According to the published description it will be o valuable guide to Egyptian chronology. 

M. Casavova has written on Lincundie da la billiothigue d’Alerandrie ches lea Arabes in (. A. Ae, 
Jnaor. B. Litt, (19283), 163 qq. and G. Fuatast publishes Sulf incendio della biblioteca ot Alessanairia i 
Aegyptus, V (1884), 205-12. 

U. MoOsNNERET DE VILLARD, Sul arin Porras di Bahilonia d' Eqitto, in Aegyptus, ¥ {LOZ4), L74-82, 
has an important bearing on the narrative in the chronicle of John of Nikin. 

A. Fontssove, The Uniate Eastern Churches (1923), xxiv+244, was left incomplete at the author's death. 
It contains some useful information about the Uniates of Egypt but this ia of less interest than the same 
author's earlier work on the “Minor Eastern Churches.” This book aa well aa F, Macnen, CAretienteds 
orientales, Strasburg (1023), 51, and R. Jani, Les eglises orient, (of. Jowrnal (1924), 325), are reviewed hy 
J. Stwon in Am. Bold, (1925), 135-9, and Janty’s work is reviewed by P. D. in Mee. Bibl., xxx (1024), 305, 

Wicnam, Separation af the Monopiysites (Journal (1924), 327), is reviewed by Dr. Bongrrr in /.7.8. 
(1935), 427-31. 

A new edition of El Makin is announced as now in preparation by Wier and Tisskhant. 

Lea Paoressevas ox N.D. pr France 4 Jénvsanem, La Palestine, la Syrie Centrale, la Basse Egypte, 
etc, Paris, 3rd ed. (1922), sliv+802, is a guide book by the Assumptionist Fathers at Jerusalem : it is 
mainly concerned with Palestine and gives only alight attention to Egypt. 

L, Eckessteix, flistory of Sinai (cf. Journed (1922), 162), ia reviewed by J. Samos in dn. Holl, xu 
(1924), 424-5, 

Vol. xvi of the Patrofogia Orientalis contains the Histoire de YoAya-[6n-Said f Antioche continuateur 
de Satid-Jbn-Hitrig (Pate. Or, xvttt (1925), 699-834), edited by J. Krarcakovakya and A. A. Vastiiry, 
hut it has little bearing on the history of the Egyptian church. 

(b) dfonasticum and the A popitheymata. 

H. Bovaser, Dos Minehtum der abetiichen Waste, appears in 2. fiir Airchengeach., xu (1923), 1—41. 
The same writer's A popAtiagmata (ef, Jowrnel (1924), 326) is reviewed by E. Sempene in 0.0.2, xxvin 
(1925), 83-86, by P. P(merens) in dn, Boll, xu (1924), 430-5, and by Ta. Leroat, who gives his 
attention chieily to the portions containing the life of 5. Pachomius, in Aer. d' Hist. Hecles., xxx (1925), 
I-44. C. Mackwax, Christian Monasticiem tn Egypt (cf. Journal (1922), 181), is also reviewed by Tu. 
Lavon? in Kev. d' Hist, Eoc., xxi (1925), 104-6, Viniecount, Une méme parabole (of. Journal (1924), 336), 
is reviewed in Folb Lore, xxv (1924), 406-7. 

(ec) fnatitutions, Canon Law, efe. 


Vou Worse, daylwesen (1923), xii+282, refers to the eqroyo problem, the writer bringing forward the 
theory that they were refugees in asylum. This is approved by H. Lreremany who reviews the work in 
Z, newt. Wess, xxut (1923), 313, and by C. F. Lenwann-Haurr in Alio, xix (1024), 417-31, but opposed 
by H. Lewanp in #. Sar, Suiyt, xiv (1924), 596-8, whilst P. Koscuaker who reviews the Agy/wesen ie 
0.1.2, XXVU (1924), 195-9, is undecided, The contrary view that they were religious devotees is main- 
tained by Witwkes, Uriwnden der Prolomderseit, Berlin-Leipsig, 1 (1928), 147-296, and this author further 
defends his theary in Archie, vu (1924), 299-301, where he reviews his own book: he is supported by 
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L. Weneen in D. LZ. (1924), 297-306, but K. Serae who revies 
H. L Bett, The Episcopalis Audientia in Byzantine Egypt, in Bysantion, 1 (1924), 130-44, is based 
chiefly on ® study of P. Lond. iny. no, 2217, a document not earlier than a.. 308 and not later than 
Justininn’s Novel. 79, na appears from internal evidence as to procedure, unless local bishops exercised 
powers greater then those they legally possessed at the time, : 

C. DE Leostorouts, Le patriaroat oscuménigque wu de FEgypte, in Kehoe f'Or., xxvini (1925), 40-55, is 
tranalated from Pinéainos a weekly review of the patriarchate of Alexandria, It ia controversial in tone 
and throws a curious light on the strong feeling for local autonomy which apparentl dy existe and on the 
opposition to a universal patriarchate, 


(2) Martyrs and other Saints. 


On martyrology must be noted Douxsnirr, Der Mfirtyrer, Name wna Bewertung, in Arch. J. Relig. 
Wissen., xxtr (1923-24), 133-53. H. Detesave, Les martyrs of Bagypte (cE Journa! (1923), 231), has been 
reviewed by 5, Riarvacn) in Rev, Arek., ¥ (1023), 212, 

P. Cumneat, Les Saints d' Egypte, Jerusalem (1923), 2 vols., pp. 594 and 707, with the lives of the saints 
arranged for reading according to the days of the year, is frankly a work intended for edifleation and mare 
particularly to instruct young Egyptians in a branch of history which has fallen into neglect. It is reviewed 
by H. D(gresave) in An. Boll, 1 H25), 143-5, where the reviewer, whilst fully recognising the real purpose 
of the book and the writer's successfiil effort to arouse interest in the lives of the Egyptian sainta, points 
out that the work is not critical in character and contains an element of fiction, 2.g., in the description of 
8, Macarius of Alexandria an “petit de taille, visage imberbe, fines moustaches, manidres attirantes...” 
on which H. D, remarks, “On voit bien dans Pallade que Macaire dtait TptyjpaTa wierpdrewr ; Mais on 
cherche en vain les fines moustaches et Ie reste, dont il faut faire honnenr A imagination du P, Ch." 
(tbid., 145). 

H. Devenare, Les miracles des savings, in An. Boll, xn (1925), 5-85, deals largely with the Greek 
nuiterial (pp. 7-73), and with the narratives of St. George, 5t. Theodore (41-45), and St. Menas (4640), 
all of primary importance in Egyptian hagiography. Although a very useful and yaluable contribution it 
has hardly yet cleared a way through the jungle of Theodore legends—but more is to follow. 

H,. Devenave promises the publication of the Greek lives of St. Pakhom, Ts, Lerour is undertaking 
the Coptic lives and has collected many photographs of codices at Mt, Athos which show interesting 
varianta: P. Peerens takes the Arabic lives. 


3 WILOKEN's work in @.G_4, (1923), 106— 





VI. Now-Lirerany Texts awp Coutxorions or Various Texrs. 

(a) Collected Torte, 

Cnom-Beut, Wadi Sarga Coptic and Greek Texts (cf. Journal (1923), 233), is reviewed by U. WincKex 
In drohiv, vo. (1924), 314, by E, Daroros in ROC, XX1Tt (1922-83), 442 and by H. (Hatt) in Journ. 
Hell. Stud,, xtav (1024), 131-9. 

ayriynckus Papyri, xv (1022) has been reviewed by J. Broz in Aer. Belge Hist. Lit, 1m (1824), 602-5, 

and xvr (1024) by U, Winckes in Archie, vir (1984), 311. 

W. H. Wonrers, Coptic Manuscripts in the Freer Colleution (of Journal (1924), 324), is reviewed by 
I. Guint in R80. x (1924), 364-5, by J. Letrotor in 0.L.2 (1924), 710, by PD. in Aer. Bibl, xxxm 
(1924), 122-3, by P. P(eerens) in An, Soll., XL (1924), 415-17, and by D. O'Leanr in Journal (1925), 
113-15. | | 

O. WEsskLY, Les plus anciens monuments du Chrigtianiame gerits aur Papyrus, tt (Greek and French tra), 
Appears as part of Patrol. Orient, xvi (1924), 341-511. | 

G. GHEDENt, Lettere eristiane (cf Journal (1024), 329), haa been reviewed by W, M. Catper in (fase, 
Ree., EXEVII (1924), 30-31, by & writer in the Reh, Soi, Relig. (1924), 340-1, by C. Den Gaanpe in 
Stir, Indo-gr.-it., vit (10244, 172-3, by P. D. in Mee, Ai, xxxm1 (1824), 301-2 and in Aer. Bele Phil, 
Hist, 1st (1924), 605-7. Au English translation ix now under consideration | hice 

MEECHAM, Laght from ancient letters: Private correspondence in the nom-ti't 
London (1922), 189, is reviewed by P. D, in Ree. #Mbl., xxx (1924), 457-4. 
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P, Jeuxstent, dua den Coptica der Sammlung Lichadov, in Comptes Rendua de { dead. dea Sciences de 
use (1924), 090-100, gives a text (15 lines) of a private letter in Coptio with notes. 

F. Binane., 2u dem Testament des Aiachofe Abraham von Hermoutiu, appears in O02. (1924), 7014. 

Cossatwat, ('n papyrws medical (cf, Jowrwal (1992), 143), has been reviewed by W. H, Scrorr in 
Journ, Amer, Orient, Soc. xiv (1925), 76. 

(¢) Magical Papyrt. 

S&. Erraew haa now made the field of magical papyri practically hia own, His Greet Magical Papyri in 
Me Griteh Mweum appears as no. Sof the Viderstapaselsbapers Forkandl. (1023, pp. 27), and his Les pepyras 
mupigues grees de Paria as part of the Vivlenat, Siriften (1928, pp. 49). This latter has been reviewed by 
A. CALDERIST in Aegyptus, v (1924), 108-10, by K. Paetsexpasz in 0.02. (1024), 1505-7, and by 
H. J. Rose in Class. Ker., xxxvirt (1024), 213. The same writer's Chiriatliches Amulett (of. Jowrnal (1922), 
186 and (1923), 233) has been reviewed by DU. Wincken in Archiv, vin (1924), 113, and by Ca. GuienegErT 
in Aer, A. folig., LXXxX¥O (1923), 128-0 

(7. Meatria, Votes avr quelques papyrus magiques, in Aepypiwa, V (1924), 141-52, contains material 
bearing upon Christian and Gnostic formulae. 

VIL. GramMatican. 

H. Wiesmaxs contributes Verwechselung von out (fers) mit og (Bauch) to 2. f. dg. Spr., tix (1024), 
162-3, also Sos Geachlecht von goerte (Aled) (ib. 162), and ae cur Ainfeitung der Apposition (ib, 162), 
Semerbenswerter Gebrauel vow om (1h, 163), and Der Artitel ba ovepsrte (ib., 103), 

W. Srrecennens, Der gegenwirtige Stand ». die niichsten Aufgeben der demot. Forschung (ib., 131-40), 
and Der hive Blick im altigyptiachen (lauien (1h., 149-54), contain important notes on Coptic vocabulary 
and grammar, and so the same writer's dd mow im Aoptiachen (tb., 160-1) and Der CUreprung des Finalia 
nitape, Tape (ib, 161), 

Bartiscomae Gusx, The ievitings of the word for “grapes” (ib., 71-72), refers to the word which appears 
in Coptio aa cAooAe : a AcAL 

W.. SFIEGELBERG contributes pice (3) egret (8) “spre” to OL 0.2, (1924), 568-70, and P, Jenxarent, 
Koptisches meuye “ol (Fraw) aetsst nicht” appears in the C. R. de T Acad. od, Sei. de Russie (1925), 23-26. 

1. Gort, Elem, Ling, Copt, (cf. Journal (1924), 320), is reviewed by W. SrrecEnnens in Mnaton, xxxvui 
(1924), 313-14, and Dévacn, fuel. détymal, copter (ef. Jornal (1923), 239), by Datoron in 4.0.0, xxm 
1922-25), 442. 

M. Crate, Vote sur lerpression copte eworong ebod, in ALO.C., xxi (1922-93), 200-13, deals with 
aterm apparently used to denote the feast of the Epiphany. 


| VUL Agcaarorosy, 

(a) Aeploratrona, 

An account of the Monastery of Epiphanius by H. E. Wixtock, W, E. Cavum, and H. G. Evenys Wurre 
ix to appear shortly in two volumes of which one is already printed and the other will be conmspleted in 
the autumn (pub. Metrop. Mus. of N. ¥.), and H. G. Everys Warre, New Texts from the Monaatery of 
St Macerius (Metrop, Mus, N. Y.), is promised for this winter, 

The Times of 11 March 1926 reports that Prof, Uco Moxsener (De Vinianp) who has beon making 
excavations near Aswin has discovered an eighth century church belonging to the monastery of St. Simeon 
and has found there a large quantity of Coptic papyri and pottery. 

H. Aunt, K- BreirH and H. RANKE are projecting a work to be called Koptuche Friedhofe hei Karara 
wd der Tempel Sohteechonts J het ef Hibe (circ, 70 pp. and numerous illustrations) viving the results af 
explorations in 1912-1914. The work is to be published at 140M. and to proceed only if sufficient sub. 
seribers are secured by 1 March 1925. I undorstand that the required conditions have been Batiafied and 
the work is now in preparation. | 
be = BEE S sii Wad! Natrin and its monasteries appears in Z'/iuatration (1985), 264-7 (8 illustr,), 

(b) Sculpture. 

U, Mowxener pe Vinwanp, La seftura ad Ahnas; note an origins dal! a - Milan 
has been reviewed by G. Sromiracrn in 0.2.2. (lee), Siete | are ore ihc 
me KRavrMann, Altehrist. Frauenstatuetten der Menasstadt, appears in Bys, Neugr. Jahr, (19245, 
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A. Mower, (re actne da la wativite sur un bes-rofief copte, in Ann. du Serv, XXIV (1924), 128-32 
(1 illustr,), describes o sculpture perhaps from Edfu (p. 128, note 1). The scene represents the bathing of 
the child Jesus by the two midwives (cf. Proter. Jacobi, <1x-xx). Such representation is fairly common 
in Byzantine miniatures, frescoes, ete., but the details are not waual in Coptic art, 

(ec) Jnecriptions, 

J. DE Zwaan, Vo Coptic in the Koridethi Codex, in Harvard Theol, fev, XVII (192), 112-14, refers to 
a scrawl on the inner side of a cover of the Koridethi codex (ch Hare, TH. (1923), 240-3), sugzested to 
bea “melange of Georgian and Coptic letters and one Coptic word, viz. Aeppe (ifoc)" The writer holda 
that anne is really nene, ete., and Goorgian, part of a quotation of Heb. x. 7 (=Ps.a1 7). The article 
18 followed by a rejoinder by R. P. Buage (ih,, 114}. 

(df) Textiles, 

M. 8. Dotann, Farly Christian Weavings from Egypt, in Bull. Metrop. Mus. of Art (N.Y., xx (1925), 
46-55, § illuetr.), is chiefly concerned with a woven band now in the Metrop, Mus, (fig. §) of the fifth 
to the sixth century representing the Annunciation, Nativity, Bathing (ef, sect. ¢, above) and Adoration 


of the Shepherds. 
E. Koase. and Vounnacu, Coptic and Tilamia Stuffs (with 98 plates, 48 in colour), is announced as to 
appear shortly. 


M. Dimasn, Jie Ornamentié der agyptiachen Wollwirkersion : Stilprobleme d, aitantiken wnul hoptiachen 
Kuna (Leipzig (1924), 80 pp., 83 illastr,, 18 plates), is a publication of the Museum of cultural history at 


(e) Magie. 

Published texts of magical papyri are noted under sect. vi ¢ above. 

E. Drroron, Le “ fronton” et lee “ tesaecua” de la porte, in Bull, de f Inat., xxvi (1925), 15-19, deals with 
the ritual of ch. cxxv of the “Book of the Dead” but incidentally gives various references to the housetop 
(zenenwp) in Coptic literature and to the Awény of the door. 

Prapumer, Veyotium perominans in tenebr, (ef. Journal (1923), 234), is reviewed by E. Prrensox in 
By. Meugr. Jakrb,, rv (1924), 400-10, 

(f) General Monwals, ete, 

C, Kaurwans, Mondbued (of. Journal (1023), 234), has been reviewed by C. L. Sarr in Musewm, xxx 
(1923), and by G. Srvnurorrey in O22, xiv (1924), No, 7. 


oe 


BIBLIOGRAPHY (1928-1924): GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
By MARCUS N. TOD, M.A. 


In the following Bibliography, which continues that published in this Journal, tx, 235 ff, | attempt to 
give a brief survey of the books and articles which appeared in the years 1923 and 1924 dealing with 
Greek inscriptions found in Egypt or Nubia: reviews are referred to only when they make some contri- 
bution of real value to the studies concerned or for any other reason appear to call for special mention, 
My task has been greatly facilitated by the generous assistance of Dr. F, LL Gatrrrra and of Dr. E. Bagocia, 
to whom [ here tender my hearty thanks. 

Although his name is mainly associated with papyrology, F. PRemiake rendered important services to 
epigraphical studies alao, notably by bis valuable Sammelbwok, In my last Bibliography I referred to the 
Namenbuch, which has been warmly welcomed by no less an authority than K. Serve (frétt, Gel, Anz, 
1923, 227 #3, and, though his tireless activities have been cut short by death, he fortunately lived long 
enough to complete the MS. of his Wirtertueh, a lexicon of the Greek papyri, inscriptions, ostraca, ete, 
found in Egypt, which is in course of publication by his executors and will, it may be confidently foretold, 
prove of the greatest value to all workers in this feld for many years to come. ‘Two fascicules were published 
in 1924, the first at Heidelberg and the second at Berlin, bringing the dictionary down to the word ty. 

G, Carovinna has devoted a detailed study to the god Heron in Thrace and in Egypt (ftir, Fil, ou, 
424 ff.); this he takes to be the original form of the name, modified under Greek influence to Heros, just 
as the Thracian Tieoroas was transformed into Tedeoqbopor. After examining the nature of the Thracian 
god and also the references to his cult found in Egyptian inscriptions, especially at Magdola and at 
Theadelphia (idid., 430%), the author concludes that the god was imported into Egypt by Thracian 
mercenaries in the early years of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

In an able and interesting article (Mev. £¢, (fr., xxxv, 106 ff) M, Houieaux investigates the meaning 
of the title pyeper (raw) €£e rafewr found in inscriptions of Coptos (DITTEXS BERGER, Orient. gr. inser. sef., 69, 
Baeocta, Jseriziont gr. ¢ fat., 100) and Hormopolis Magna (Barcora, op. cit., 44a, Paeinione, Sammelbuch, 
609) and in a Theban papyrus (WinckEN, Arch. Pap, mm, 188): be rejects the current interpretation 
“commandant of detachments stationed outaide Egypt,” and by a careful analysia of Drop. xrx, 22, 1-3 
supports Leaquier’s theory that the person so entitled was an officer “A la disposition,” 12. not on active 

In an excellent monograph on Egyptian asyla (Das Asylwesen Agyptena in der Ptolemierseit und die 
apdtere Entwriekluag, Munich, 1923) F. von Woess relies chiefly on papyrological materials; he has, how- 
ever, made full use of the epigraphical evidence, which is summarized at the beginning of the work (p. 7 f£), 
and has in an appendix (p. 246 ©) republished the four inscriptions recording grants of dowAla which are 
omitted, or only partially publiahed, in the standard collections of inscriptions. In a detailed disenasion of 
this book C. F. Lenwann-Hatrr emphasizes ite historical value, summarizes ils Main arguments and confirms 
its conclusions against Wilcken’s criticiam (A/io, x1x, 217 if). 

E. Breoora has published two articles entitled “ Note Epigratiche,” in which he makes valuable additions 
to Gracco-Roman epigraphy. In the first (Hull, Soc. Arch. Alex. 0.3, V, 123 f£) he deals with thirty 
inscriptions, almost all of which are now in the Alexandria Museum, Three come from Tell Timai,—one 
(p. 123 £, No. 1) set up, probably im 255—4 b.c., in honour of a Macedonian Leonidas by his son who bore 
the same name, the second inscribed in the Roman period on the same hase, the third (p. 125 f_, No, 2, Cf. 
5. be Rico, (hid, 251) a list of names and demotics of the Ptolomaic period. A stone from Kém Sageari 
(Delingat} records the dedication of a banqueting hall (éerurépsar) by the members of a guild to Ptolemy IV, 

rapa “ hes te | : i Mu te ’ 
his queen Arsinoe and their son Ptolemy in the closing years of the third century (p,126£, No.4). From 
Canopus (Abukir) come a statue-hase of Cleopatra IIT dated 116-5 no, (p. 127£, No.5. OF 8. pe Racer, 
ibid., 281) and a fragment, not later than the first century a.p., mentioning a Cadjen (p. 134. No. 10), 
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of which « partial restoration is suggested by 8. pe Ricer (p. 382). A well preserved text found at 
Alexandria tells how « certain Dorion, who held the priesthood of Alexander for the twenty-fifth time, 
dedicated to Apollo in the early Roman period ror Bede nai rie Cofgeny (“ tabernacle? or “chapel *) eai ra 
(» aiey wavra (p. 198 F, No. 6. Cy. 8. pe Rioet, tid, 281),. A block of white limestone of unstated 
provenance, probably of the age of Vespasian, beara the dedication of a Rowan knight Valerius Longus 
(fh 131, No. 7. Of. 8. me Riccr, op. cit. 281, G. Vereut, op. cit, 283), Karanis (Kom Ushtm) has yielded 
two dedications of L. Valerius Serenus, a soldier of Legia J Tratena Fortis (p. 1328, No.8. Cf 8. ne Ricot', 
thid., 281 £), while from Kétmn el-Wahal comes a marble slab set up in honour of Marcus Aurelius in the 
name of “the city" (presumably Pachnemunis) between 169 and 172 a.p. by Archiag, whose offices and 
distinctions, together with those of various members of his family, are set forth at considerable length 
(p. 133°f., No, ). Thirteen painted grave-stelae from Hnadra (p- 195 #8, Nos. 11-23) hear the names of the 
deceased, who in at least six cases were foreigners. Four epitaphs acquired froma Greek merchant of Kafr 
d-Dawar are said to come from Mariut (p. 140, Nos. 25-26), and a uimilar inscription (p, 141, No. it a 
come to light at Kom Abu Ismé‘l (Behérah). The last text of the series is 4 metrical epitaph in four 
coupleta, sequired in the Fayyiim, commemorating a girl who liad died, shortly after her Inarriage, at the 
age of sixteen (p. 141, No, 30)% In his second article (tie., 267 #7.) Brecora deala with o group of eleven 
inseriptions from the neighbourhood of Sidi Gabr presented to the Alerandria Museum by Dr. A. Oxnonne : 
all save one (No, #) are in Latin snd moat of them, if not all, relate to soldiers of the Roman garrison or 
members of their families, Two more Latin texts are added (Nos. 12, 13) together with corrections of three 
similar inscriptions in the Museum (Breocta, Jecrizions gr, ¢ lat. 450, 483, 496) and « brief epitaph from 
Hadra. Six teresting documents follow from the excavations carried out by Breccia at Theadel phia 
(p. 272 ££, Noa, 15-20): ote of these, bearing the name Hererovyoy Goon Beydhow derfarou, LOCO panics ti 
relief, probably dating from the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes I, representing the adoration of the eroood i le- 
god; a second, dated 162-3 a.p., with the crocodile in the lunette, beurs the dedication wuryeriene Gea 
“lider Zacapews; a third consists of three graytt, of which one is an epitaph, inscribed on a limestone alals 
showing in flat relief scenes of Egyptian religion; two atteat the cult of “Hpwr Zoufurros (one of them 
tlready discussed by Lerknvne, Annales dw Service, XX, 237 F, and by Caroviuia, iv, Fil, Lj, 445), and the 
Hixth is a dedication Te Kupie Zovyno, Passing over four minor texts (Nos, 21-24), we have an interesting 
sixth-century fragment from Mariut, of which Baxocta gives only a facsimile, leaving transcription 
restoration and interpretation “to the Competence and acumen of some Byzantinist.” The remaining 
inscriptions consist of seven Rhodian or Cnidian arm phora-stampe (p- 27846) Baecota has elsewhere (iéia., 
262 ff. See especially 257 #. and Plate AXVIT) described four stelue of the early Ptolemaic period, one 
of which, found in the necropolis of Shathi, bears the instiption Oedg¢udor "OASow, | 

{n April, 1023, a historical document of outstanding interest was discovered at Tull ol-Maakhitah, on 
the site of the ancient Pithom, at the eastern extromity of the Delta, whence it hag been taken to the 
Cairo Museum. It consists of a stele of white limestone, bearing a much more complete and tore carefully 
engraved copy of a trilingual text of which o fragment, found at Memphis, has long been in the Museum 
at Cairo. Of the three versions the demotie ia beat preserved, and shows that the decres hers engraved was 
passed in November, 217 ac, by the Egyptian priests met in conclave at Memphis, thanking Ptolemy [TV 
for his piety and his liberality, attributing to divine favour the victory won over Antiochus IIT at Raphia 
five months previously, and bestowing on the king and his queen Arsinoe « series of honours, including the, 
erection of statues of the royal pair in every temple of Egypt. The text and a full conimentary will be 
published later; meanwhile H. Gacrmep has given us a summary of this remarkable document (CA Ace. 
Anscr., 1923, 376 ff. Cf Syria, v, 164, Riv, Fil, tan, 151 al 

Four insoribed funeral-stelac, obtained from an ithabitant of Shibtn el-Kan{tir and added to the Cairo 
Museum, bave been published by G. Lerkuvar (Annales du Service, xxrv, | ff); three of these (dated aa, 
*5 and 1 n.c.) certainly, and the fourth (attributable to the second century Bc.) probably, come from the 
cemétery of Leontopolis (Tell el-Yehddtyeh). Fourteen epitaphs from the same Graceo.Jewish hecropolis, 
published in Annales, xx, 7 ff, have heen repeated, in some cases with comments and corrections by 
Crxmat and other scholars, in the new epigraphical periodical Supplementum fpigraphicum Gracenim, 1, 


* T find it hard to belleve that nx Ryoct is right in transcribing PAY PHAIMIATTOAAQAG)PQ)} na (éearor- 
Tapytat} Aipqy Mow “ArolAcddpew and not ne (écarovrapym) Adpnhion "Arc om 
* In Lt we shoold read Ww rice for grrece and in |. 7 rqvd" tor rar a": in 1. 





5 Tehoukd omit the commas before 
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500-582 (ef. ibid., p, 140), and the inscriptions of this site have also been reprinted, with an introduction 

and brief comments, by H. Lreruwann (Zeits. f. neuteat, Wissenschaft, xxi, 280 ff), An interesting and 
well-preserved inscription, found at Xoia in the Delta and brought to the Alesandria Museum, has been 
published by E. Beeccra (Bull. Soe. Arch. Alex. na, v, 119 ff); it records how, shortly after 172 8.¢., im 
honour of Ptolemy Vi Philometor and Cleopatra Tl and their children, 4 precinet and the aidjoming 
property were dedicated to Zeus Basilews and the other warpux Geo? by « certain Caphisodorus, a Boeotian, 
io dpyiowparoduAad Pair oTparyyor rot Znirow «al lepevy tov wolurevuaros tovether with his ah sone and ol 
emicverypéros er Béer Howsrol [eal ol ovp}rokcrevdperct. The Bodotinns are here for the first time heard of 
aa forming one of the paeudo-ethnic astociations in the Ptolemaic army, for which see J, Lesquimn, /nate- 
futions mifiteires, 142 ff. | 

G. Danwesy haz collected (Annales, xxii, 49 f£) all the available evidence relative to a bilingual, or 
probably trilingual, inscription diseoverad, but unfortunately mot copied, at Ment by the expedition of 
the first Napoleon and seen in 1820 by Cainitavn; it would seem to have been considerably longer than the 
trilingual text of Rosetta, and it is much to be regretted that there seame little prospect of the stone being 
rediscovered. Co the other hand H. Gavrmen announces the addition to the Aloxandrin Museum of a 
mutilated poopy, found in a village cemotary some twelve miles N_E. of Heliopolis, of the same decree which 
is engraved on the Rosetta Stone (C. ff. dead, fnacr, 18, 675), 

With praiseworthy promptitude G. Larkever hos issued hia definitive account, in three volumes, of 
the remarkable “tomb of Petosiris" (Ze Tombeaw de. Petosiria, Cairo, 1924-4, reviewed by G. Béwtnrre, 
Journal dee Savanta, 1924, 227 £.), to which same reference was made in my Inst Bibliography (Journal, rx, 
237). With the architecture of this building and with its wealth of hieroglyphic texts Tam not here con- 
cerned, but only with the Greek gragtti (vol. 1, 21 i.) which show that soon after Potosinis’ death his tomb 
was visited by Greek, or at least Greek-speaking, pilgrims or sightseers, who loft records of their presence 
in the fortin of inacriptions acrautehed or paimted oo the walls or columns of the monument. Twelve of thesn 
are reproduced in facsimile and discussed by Lerkavan, including five which refer to later burials in or 
adjoining Petosiris tomb, The most interesting of the painted texts are that which records how Miépuwes 
wuides PABor ely rh lepdv ole dvdpera «rAd. and the epigram 

Derdgapr ade toy curd yfords recur 

vir & ¢y @eoum celperow’ pera copay corer, 
with the jocular addition of which Lerkavae accepts Eoear's explanation (Annales, xxu,78 f.). W. Srincen- 
BERG examines these gragiti, emphasizes the interest and the reverence they attest, and concludes that it 
was thia Petosiris to whom was ascribed the authorship of certain works of astrology which belong probably 
to the second contury ac. (Sitsengaber. Heidelberg, 1922, 3. For the date of the tomb ef F. W. vow Biearsa, 
Orient. Litety., xxvi, 1 ff). 

A regulation dealing with ritual purity, found at Ptolemais and now preserved in the Alexandria 
Museum (Breccia, Jecrizioné gr. e¢ lat., 163, Peemickn, Sammelfuch, 3451), has been discussed and restored, 
in the light of similar documents from other parts of the Greek world, by J. Ziaune (Strena Buliciana, 
Zagreb, 1024, p. 176 ff), U. Mowsaner pe Vitianp has taken the inscription of Dér el-Abyad published 
by Lerhnvne in Annales, XX, 251, a8 the starting-point of an investigation into the history of “Count 
Coesarins, son of Candidianus the founder,” the fifth-century invasions of Egypt, and the date of the 
foundation of Dér el-Abyad | degyptua, iv, 165 ff.) 

The Memonon-inseription CLG, 4730 contains only the first two letters AK of the name of the mother 
of Ti, Claudius Balbillus, prefect of Egypt in 55 acp. (for whom see also H. Hexwe, Bull. Inet. Pr. Arch. 
Cvivad., x1, 2119, BR, Cagwat, Nev, Arch,, xx, 305, No. 75), Crcnorivs proposed (Gm. Studien, 297 f.) to 
restore “Ac[rie) or "Ax[uae], but E. Nowigmann has pointed out (ffermes, L1x, 477 f.) that the name “Aca 
ocoums in the Commagenian royal house, with which Balhillug was connected, and should probably be 
restored aa that of hia mother in the inscription cited, 

J, Baii.er has issued the second part of his /neeriptions grecques et latines des tombeaux des rots ow 
syringes Od Tithe (Mémoires publi¢e par lea membres de |'Institut Frangaia d'Archéologie Orientale du 
Caire, xii, 2, Cairo, 1923), which is devoted exclusively to the Ninth Syrinx, regarded in antiquity aa that 
of Memnon. The remaining “syringes,” the Introduction and the Indexes will compose a third and con- 
cluding fascicule. In the present instalment, which shares the merits and the shortcomings of ita predecessor 
(of. Journal, 1x, 237), the author publishes, if I have caleulated aright, 1002 inscriptions—O87 Greek and 
fifteen Latin—illustrated by thirty-four plates; only 117 of the Greek and two of the Latin texts had been 
previously published, and even of these Bar.Let's unstinting devotion to his task haa in many cases enabled 
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him to give improved readings, The names, the professions and the nationalities of the visitors afford 
valuable material for study and some of them are persons not unknown to history. In theee informal 
records, too, we have more human touches than in official inscriptions, as eg. in the twice found 
fo tow oe pyrgp eerdg Ger” eeiorarc; 

(Nos, 1222. 1996), an ‘“nseription énigmeatique” which the editor makes Very serious efforts to interpret. 
N. Atmé-Grrow gives facsimiles and transcriptions of three grain, probably of the second century ne., 
found by M. Pruuer at Karnak (Awnales, x0, 139 ff, ef. 108). H. Hesse publishes an interesting decree of 
uncertain provenance acquired at Luxor in 1992 (Audi, Juat. Fr. Arch. Orient, xx, 101 ff.); ite date is 
indecipherable but it belongs, to judge from the writing, to the late third or early second century mc. Tt 
was passed by of ¢« rod quprariay in honour of a gymtasiarch and cosmete who, by careful attention to the 
financial administration of the gymnasium, had succeeded in effecting considerable economies: in his full 
commentary the editor examines the character of the gymnasia and their relation to the state in the 
Ptolemaic and Roman perioda as well as the question how far Inembership was open to privileged com- 
munities, such aa Persians and Thracians, as well as to Greeks, 

G. Danessy gives an account of the discovery by Purdy and Colaten of the ruins of a fort at el-Abrak, 
85 kilometres &.W. of Berenice on the shore of the Red Sea, and a facsimile of fifteen fragments of an 
Inscription, or inscriptions, found there, of which unfortunately no connected sense cin be made (Annales, 
xx, 1689 ff), 

A Christian inseription, discovered in 1916 by Reisner at Gebel Bark’! in Nubia and regarded by 
O. Bates (Harvard African Studies, 1, 197 1) an being in old Nubian or some language of the Bega group, 
is examined by L.. Samt-Paci, Gmann, who holds that it is in “grec barbare et vulgariaant" and dates 
from a period not earlier than the second half of the sixth century (Bull, Inet. Fr. Arch, Orient., xx, 111 £). 

Of Greek inseriptions on Egyptian objects contained in foreign collections there js little to record. 
W. Drowna, in discussing the Graeeo-Egyptian terracottas recently acquired by the Geneva Museum of 
Art and History, notes an inscription in relief upon a clay lamp (Rev, Arch. xx, 93), while in another 
article he publishes in detail three inscribed talismans of Feyptian origin now fn the same Museum, of 
which two are of unknown provenance and the third was found at Akhmim, the ancient Panopolis (eps, cit. 
xviii, 119 ff), A. Menins has called attention to two talismanic stones showing Egyptian influence, though 
not found in Egypt, bearing the inscription MECCE or MEN (op. cit., xIx, 410-f). Finally, in an auction 
sale-list of November 19th, 1923, fiyures a limestone stele with 4 relief representing 4 young woman 
standing and caressing the head of a dog, accompanied by the inscription Mupran ypqery yaipe (Catalogue 
les Antiquité: Kgyptionnes et Gréco-Romaines, Feuardent Freres, Puri), 


ool 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The present season is a momentous one in the history of the Society's excavations. 
Partly in consequence of the death of Mr, Newton and partly for other reasons it has 
been decided to suspend operations at Tell el-Amarnah for the time being, while still 
retaining the concession, and to transfer attention once more to Abydos, a site which we 
have held continuously since 1908, Several pieces of work still await completion there. 
First and foremost among these is the clearing of the underground buildmg known 
currently as the Osireion. It will be remembered that parts of two seasons were devoted 
to this work under the direction of Professor Edouard Naville, and the astonishing nature 
of the discoveries made (see Jowrnal, 1, 159-67) is in itself sufficient justification for 
continuing and completing the task. Our main objects will be to decide whether the 
whole of the structure ts now laid bare or not, and to attempt to determine its age and 
purpose, With these objects in view the curious trench found in the main portion of the 
building will, as soon as the falling Nile permits, be cleared to virgin soil in the hopes that 
fragments of statues or other mscribed objects may be found in its filling. The imner 
chamber, too, said to be inscribed with funerary texts m the name of King Sethos I, will 
be fully recorded and photographed. The work will be directed by Mr. Henri Frankfort, 
assisted by Mr. H. Felton, who is specially attached to the expedition as a photographic 
expert, The other members of the party are not yet chosen. 

At the same time the needs of our subscribing museums are not to be forgotten, and 
with this in view work will be resumed m the vast cemeteries of Abydos. These are still 
in part untouched in modern times, and will never fail to produce objects of archaeological 
and artistic value. 

Even this is not all, for the society has in contemplation a piece of work in some ways 
perhaps more important and urgent than either of these. This is nothing less than the 
complete photographic recording of the great temples of Sethos I and Ramesses II, the 
former, in the eyes of many, the most beautiful building which has survived from ancient 
Egypt. For many years we have felt that we had no right tu leave the site of Abydos 
without carrying out this essential task, and the time has now come when we can embark 
upon it. The scheme in contemplation includes not only the photographic recording of 
both temples but the publication of these records together with a written description of 
the buildings, and copies, translations and explanations of the texts which accompany the 
reliefs with which the walls are covered. Several years will doubtless pass before the final 
publication appears, but when it does it will certainly be one of the most valuable and 
worthy contributions made by the Society to Egyptological literature, and indeed to the 
literature of the history of art in general. 

Our new aims and objects at Abydos have been fully set forth im an illustrated 
pamphlet which the Secretary will very gladly send to any who apply for it. 


We greatly regret that it has been found impossible to publish in this number any 
report of last year's excavations. It will easily be understood that the death of Mr. Newton, 
who held all the threads of the excavation in his hands, has made matters very difficult, 
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though his records and in particular his plans were found to be in ‘admirable order, The 
kindness of the excavating staff of the Metropolitan Museum of New York in lending ms 
one of their dranghtsmen, Mr. Wilkinson, and of Mr. Robert Mond in lending us Mr, W. B. 
Emery, an old member of our own staff, in order to finish off outstanding pieces of drawing 
and planning at Tell el-Amarnah has gone far to minimize the confusion which might 
have occurred as the result of Mr. Newton's death. 


A series of winter lectures wider the auspices of the Society will again be given during 
the coming season. They will be given at the Royal Society, Burlington House, at 8.30 p-m., 
but at present the dates of the firat two only have been fixed, and the reat will bo an- 
nounced later. 

October 13th, Egyptian Literature. A. M. Blackman, D.Litt. 

November 17th. Apphed Setence in Ancient Egypt. Colonel H. G, Lyons, F.R.S, 
(This lecture was unavoidably postponed last session owing to Colonel Lyons’ absence 
abroad, ) 

In January Mr. Norman H. Baynes will lecture on “Alexandria and Constantinople; 
the Struggle between Emperor and Patriarch,” In February Dr. V. Burch will lecture on 
“The Labyrinth and Egypt" and in March Dr. H. BR. Hall ona subject to be determined 
latex. 


By the time this Jowrnal is in the hands of readers the special lecture which Dr, Carter 
is to give in the New Oxford Theatre on September the 11th on the Tomb of Tuttankh- 
amin will doubtless have taken place. The Society is deeply indebted to Dr. Carter for 
his generosity in giving this lecture, the eeds of which will be devoted to the 
excavations of the coming season. The honour done to him by Yale University, which has 
given lim the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science, is probably no longer news to any 
of our readers, 





Readers will have noted the quantity and high quality of the material m our last two 
volumes dealing with the Graeco-Roman and Christian periods in Egypt. This is the 
result of a definite policy intended to make the Journal interesting to as wide a range of 
readers as possible. The Editor would like to acknowledge, however, his indebtedness to 
the Honorary Secretary of the Society, Mr. H. I. Bell, whe has undertaken not only to 
collect this materin] but also to perform much of the editorial work in connection with it. 
Mr, Bell will at all times be pleased to hear of possible contributions dealing with these 
later periods. 


It ts still early to forecast the probable activities of other societies and individuals in 
Egypt during the coming winter, Dr, Howard Carter will of course be fully occupied at 
the tomb of Tutfankhamiin, where his patient progress, if too slow for a clamouring press, 
is quite satisfactory to his colleagues, who have implicit faith in the quality of his work 
and in his ability to judge at what speed It can most profitably be done, 

The most spectacular finds of the season may possibly be those of Dr. Reisner in his 
unpleasantly deep shaft-tomb near the Pyramids at Gizah. All that is yet certain is that 
he is faced with an untouched burial of a rich type dating from the Fourth Dynasty. For 
the rest we must be content to wnit. 
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Mr. Robert Mond will again be working in connection with the University of Liverpool 
Institute of Archaeology in the tombs of Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. His last season there was 
singularly successful. In addition to uncovering the beautiful néw wall in the tomb of 
Ramdése from which Plate X in this Journal is taken he discovered two important new 
tombs, one of which, of Ramesside date, contains very unusual and remarkable painted 
scenes. (uite apart from these new discoveries Mr, Mond has continued that policy of 
restoration and photographic recording of tombs already known for which both Egypto- 
logists and tourists owe him such a heavy debt of gratitude. The work this season will 
again be under the direction of Mr. W. B. Emery. 


Egyptology has lost a good friend by the death of Mr, H. Ling Roth, Curator of the 
Bank Field Museum, Halifax. In addition to his admirable work in the Museum, which 
he may be said to have created almost out of nothing, he was well known as a learned and 
much travelled ethnologist. Among his numerous publications the best: known is perhaps 
The Aborigines of Tasmania, which brought him a civil pension, Others scarcely less 
important were The Natives of Sarawak and British North Horneo and Great Benin, its 
customs, arts and horrors. Two other works published in 1906 and 1914 respectively deal 
with the Yorkshire coiners of 1767 to 1783 and the genesis of banking in Halifax, a striking 
testimony, these, to the wide range of his interests and knowledge. Egyptologists will 
know him best for his study of the processes of spinning and weaving in Ancient Egypt 
and elsewhere: one of his works in this field, Ancient Hgyptian and Greek Looms, has 
become a classic. 


At the nsk of appearing to grumble the Editor wishes to point out that the work of 
running the Journal becomes yearly more complicated and difficult, and that in his opinion 
a point has been reached where it is impossible for any man to carry out the task in 
addition to his every day work unless contributors will help him by sending in their MSS. 
and illustrations in as perfect a condition as possible. The rulea which are observed as to 
type, style, spelling of foreign names, etc. in this Journal have been printed in Vol. x, 
336-7, and it would be no hardship for any anthor to look rapidly over his article when 
finished with these pages open before him, or even to read carefully and assimilate once 
for all the simple directions which they contain. The Editor would thua be spared many 
hours of unnecessary work m connection with each number of the Journal. Similar 
remarks apply to the preparation of illustrations. In Jowrnel, x1, 108—9 several hints on 
this have been given, but they have not as yet borne a very abundant harvest. To what 
was there said let two things be added, firstly that we cannot reproduce from a half-tone 
illustration taken from another publication, but only from an original photograph (or in 
exceptional cases a very good collotype) or a line-drawing, and secondly that the Editor 
will be grateful if contributors will refrain from asking him to return photographs and 
drawings When finished with. | 

As against the above complaints the Editor would gratefully acknowledge the thought- 
fulness of several colleagues who habitually send in their material in the most admirable 
condition, 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x1. 
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To the list of abbreviations of much quoted works given in Journal, x, 337 add now the 


following : 

L., 2, for Levstus, Denbmaeler aus degypien wad Acthiopion, 

Liverpool Annals, for Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology issued by the University of Liverpool 
Institute of Archaeology, 


BCH, Bulletin de Correspondance Aellénigne. 

B.8.A., Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Dar.-Saat., for DAREMBERG-Sacuio, Dictionnarre des mntiguites. 

Ditresn., OG JS., for DirrexpeRomn, Oriewts Grace fascriptiones Selectae, 

Dirrens., Syll, for Drrrexserorn, Syfloge Inscriptionwn. Graecurium. 

Pavctr-Wiseova, for Pacny- Wissova-K nowt, fital-Encyclopidia der classiechen A ltertumacissenschase, 
/.T.S., Journal of Theological Studies, 
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Coptica, u. Pistis Sophia, Herausgegeben von Cart Scrap, Mauniae, Gyldendal, 1925. Pp. xxzix+456- 

In regard to the difficult question of the name of this “ original Gnostic work" Dr. Schmidt notices that 
“Sophia” is occasionally used alone, “ Pistis ” only ones occurring alone, and further that elaewhere the 
obscure word “ Prinikos" is sometimes appended to “Sophia” to denote Barbelo and Pistis Sophia appears 
as her daughter. 

He refuses to aceept the idea of Valontinus having written a work with the title of Sophia, which 
merely depended upon a quotation from Tertullian comparing the Sophia of Valentinua with the Wisdom 
of Solomon, 

If the whole story of Pistis Sophia is to be classed among allegorical fictions, it is easy enough to 
connect the fall of “the wisdom of thia world” in St. Paul's language with the world's failure of attaining 
by knowledge (quosis) to an enviable higher state ; which fall and failure of wisdom required the “faith 
working by righteousness," and the reseue of lost mankind by Jesus, Dr, Schmidt gives no support to the 
idea of allegory, for he is occupied with “Systems of the Gnostics,” and with the double personalities of the 
ona which suggest mysterious relations of such beings, and even approach perhaps the half double, half 
single Time-Space which our relativists are proving by equations of fallacious algebra. 

Without dwelling upon the further question of the original language of the work, or expressing any 
view in favour of its having been Coptic, and without change from ascription to the very early fourth 
century date of the uniqne Sahidio vellum manuscript, which date was altogether denied by Amélinean, 
this brilliant recent editor of the original text, thia meticulous reviser of his former translation, this 
laborious investigator of the whole subject, and I may add this eager student in the Oriental room at the 
British Museum, has confirmed his opinion aa to the eccentric condition of the text, which receives on 
ingenious explanation by turning vellum into papyrus, He maintains that this explanation was suggested 
by the true Greek terms, and by the position of the inscriptions bearing these terms in the original Greek 
writing, the terms being ropes and revyy, both applicable to “book” in general common use, but the latter 

From « justifiable alteration of the misplaced inscription he finds plain evidence of three rolls of equal 
length corresponding to 178 leaves of the present codex, In an ordinary book-form vellum text such as 
the Epistles of St. Paul in Sahidic, the only entire text of any New Testament work hitherto printed in 
that dialect, the practice is to give a subscription at the end of an Epistle and an inscription at the 
beginning of the next Epistle: whereas in a papyrus roll, separate from a following roll, it would be very easy 
and natural to omit the inacription of the following text, which would come, if necessary, at the beginning 
of a pew roll, The copyist on vellum, however, might see no inscription of the following text on the first 
roll, and without looking further might omit the inscription, and this appears to have happened: two sub- 
scriptions occur and no inseription at the beginning. It should be said that German speaks of “overscription® 
and “underscription” : Tiachendorf, writing in Latin, always uses ua above “ inacriptio” and “ subscriptio,” 

After supplying this ingenious correction of the present condition of the text Dr. Schmidt proceeds to 
renew hia attack upon Dr. Liechtenan for throwing doubt on the authenticity of « considerable section af 
the work, on the ground of regarding Jesus os identical with the First Mystery and neglecting an earlier 
passage where the identity of those two Beings is already asserted. Another point is made in the same line 
of attack when Liechtenau has to include in the suspected section those very paaltos which together belong 
to an independent version and thereby form an argument for the gewuineness of the whole work. On the 
other hand Liechtenau is commended for drawing attention to the fact of the author's confusing the 
Ascension of Jesus with His still sitting and discoursing to His disciples upon the Mount of Olives. 

The relation of the Books of Jeu to the author of the second part of the Pistis Sophia, namely the 
sections which begin in the middle of the second book and continue to the end of the volume, lends 
Dr. Schmidt into description of the so-called “Two books of Jeu,” which title means the books “about Jeg" 
and does not imply the authorship aa in the case of Enoch, Their priority in time is asserted on the ground 
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of a mention of their existence as a means of reference: “You will find the lower mysteries in the two 
hooks of Jeu.” 

Further than this, the position of Taldabaoth js changed, anid he appears in Pistis Sophia as relegated 
from the seventh heaven to Chace: The account of the Brace papyrus manuseript also edited by the same 


now gives : “The book of the great Bord weoT pio AGyos” instead uf * The book of the great cara pvorapior 
Adyor of the Jeu” and he adda: “In the concluding hymn we had card peoripuwe Adyo: these Acya: ame the 


In the last pages of the Introduction Mr. Legwe's theory receives the acrimoniots attention of an open 
opponent, who in spite of much uncertainty which must still prevail in the search for truth ends with a 
contemptuous dismiss! of the whole affair, The writer of this short notice has not given the subject enough 
independent study to enable him to decide between the two combatants, Ho did not invite Mr. Legge, as 
Dr. Schmidt elsewhere supposes, to help or advise him in making the literal translation, or to write any 
Introduction or preface except with o statement that ho (Mr. Legge) wrote quite independently ; and did 
Hot expect that; Dr. Schmidt would alter the opinion which he had formed, or would publish any other 
conclusions while continuing to follow the latest risearch of German soholars and his own investigation of 
unpublished papyrus Gnostic documents of Berlin, 

On page lox Dr. Schmidt produces his final estimate of the date of the writing or the composition of 
the Pistis Sophia and the Booka of Jeu, placing the Books of Jeu in A.D, 180-200; Section ry of Pistia 
Sophia in 200-250; Sections I, (tt) mi of Pistis Sophia in 250-300, Hp believes that tv waa known, with ita 
developed topography of the upper world, to the author af 1, (1) 1, Moreover that the author of rv used 
a5 a-source the mystery book of the author of the Books of Jeu; and consequently that his authorship 
lies between the Books of Jen arid 1, (11) 1H of Pistia Sophia, 

tr. Horse, 


De heide volbreerhalen van Papyrus Harris 500 verso, By Hennt Peren Boor. Leiden, 1925, 

This work is a thesia submitted for the degree of D.Litt in the University of Leiden. Tt consist of i 
translation, with philological commentary, of the two folk-tales preserved on the verso of Papyrus Harris 
00, now in the British Museum. It shows Hot only immense industry but considerable aptitude for 
philological research, more particularly in lexicograpby, and while a fow of the notes strike one as un- 
necessary or elementary others are valuable, such aw for example those on the uses and constructions of 
certain words, 

At the same time the work has its limitations. Two texte are translated, the Capture of Joppa and 
the Foredoomed Prince, Both are for the most part casy and straightforward, Vet both contain a few 
cruoes and it is precisely here that we should éxpect help from so elaborate an edition as that before us. 
Frankly it cannot be said that the author has advanced beyond his predecessors in the interpretation of 
any one of the difficult passages, Though he appears to have a fair general knowledge of Late Egyptian 
prammar he betrays a lack of feeling for Many of ite finer points. But it is above all in his decipherment 
of hieratic that his want of experience is most apparent. It Was Towise at the outset to attempt to publish 
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anne 3 
Lt At the beginning of the line the signs @ ''" i Gor cieary visible escort that 


the 20 may be 10 or 30). The incomplete word is etn e aa a tune for the warrior-nobles of Syria. 
The first group of this same word is probably to be seen in the wv wt the end of 1.4, where the author 


in his note on p. 2 is perhaps needlesaly divided between the restorations mrin and mdfhe. Later in this 
line the group read dy can only be rt, thoagh the omission of ita stroke ia unusual, 

1.4. The restoration -toy is not in the least justified by the traces and a first person sing, poendo- 
participle is not what we want here. 

1.5. At the beginning wtwte vit may perhape be restored, 

1.6, Add te at the end. 


1. 11. The first preserved group is clearly KA and the reading géif is beyond doubt. After bef 
insert fr and for lie read dm-l, 
1. 12. For péy read pi. 


1.13, At the beginning the signs 5S Sf oC xe are visible, and we this get the sentence 


he di wf (not dj-t-f as author) Fmw pif [itf afr or similar]),........7¢7 “Amin his good father(f) having 
granted him [strength (Tf) to] lift it” It will be observed that “ it i is masculine and so cannot refer to the 
club, at least not by the name Cont 

21, The reading mr is clearly inmpossible, Perhupe dit, 

2.2 fj. L cannot read this group, but it is certainly not fut, For ft read probably Abf7; the & is 
visible, For p? read pil. 

2.3, For lef read bet, 

2.4. The group which follows lal-f may be —| fe “for this purpose” 

2.7. The third word like tere, though the ¢ (co @) is not certain. The group ——. © proposed 
on p. 44 is improbable, for this combination is not used im syllabic. 

2.10. Ar.. pty kab. Read fr-f a? (for in) piik nb “So anya he, namely thy master,” ie, these are 
your master’s instructions; » common Egyptian construction, often with m for in. The reading £ for af 
proposed in the commentary p. 60 is not possible, 

2.12. This line is a crear, The author's proposal to read ptj m rf-¢... is out of the question, The group 


after ptl looks like ~ Me or less probably — Sp. The vi at least is certain. A’é without the 


plural strokes shoolt: be the verb “to make tributary,” not the noun “tribute.” Perhaps per dt biben 
‘Behold my hand haa made them tributary,” though the papyrus does not claewhere omit the @| before 
the infinitive. &f mz is difficult, but the author's suggestion to read &fj-n-m “They alluded to the 200 
baskets” is hardly likely to be right, for 4/1 never means to “point to” or “refer to,” nor does this render. 
ing suit the contest. Who, to begin with, are the “they”? Surely nv must refer to the wife of the prince 
of Joppa. The text, too, has pil 200 not pf 200 a8 transcribed by Blok, and the use of the demonstrative 
shows that the words sgidabe agate area se but are either actually spoken by the Egyptians to the 
groum or to be spoken by him to his mistress. Perhaps we should read t-6 (for dd-ft-t aa nanal) ne “So 
shalt thou say to her concerning these 200 basketa which are full of men in fetters and stocks.” Possibly 
the text is correct and the suffix pronoun (here £) could be omitted when the sense was imperative. 

3.8. The group at the beginning of this line is a a ae All that is certain from the original is that 





wearing is traceable, and what ia more the ___oseems to have o crosa stroke which would turn it into 
40. Perhaps vdia tb-0, milf ia the original text and the seribe, in passing from one line to the next, his 
telescoped it, 

3. 14, The last word should be dite.f “his fingers," not Aaj. After this group ef mi “scribe of the 
urmy" is perfectly clear. 
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4.1. It was a surprise to find on the original that the rubrie reads ir nt "YY instead of the 
accepted ir nef Fe. This ean even be seen on the facsimile, It ix hand to see how this is to bus 


rendered, and ope ia tempted to suppose it a mistake for <6 © Arte (for dd-Ar-tw) “pow it is anid 
that,” to which we have « good parallel in the opening of Pap, [YOrbiney ir mintf Artur, 

4.1. bwepeey-, We must read fae peye (rd Ploral), as is clear in the hieratic. miy is of course the 
infinitive. Literally “they had not borne for him,” an interesting and highly idinmatic anticipation of the 
Coptic use of the 3rd Plural in the sense of the indefinite “one.” To take mdy as the passive ddmeoy after 
bin gacy is quite impossible, for pity, the Middle Egyptian pti, takes an infinitive, 

4,2 wy. Both palaeop ‘aphical and ¢rammatical considerations demand the reading wuy-fe and the 
hots on pp, 72-3 te Unnecessary, Later in the line Ido not understand the proposed restoration of the 
lacuna tstu Ar dep teer, for this would be stntencs without « subject. The obvious restoration ia {ay if 
fant he ter“ Lo, his wife concetved," which not only fills ‘the lacuna emctly but accounts for the vertical 
stroke still visible in front of fer, After atm there is a sign which ean he nothing but 4, giving déim-d 
“when she had fulfilled.” 

4.10. gf. What are we to read in the lacuna which precedes? There ix hardly room for rim dle “in 


onder that......n0t," de, “lest Perhaps simply o4 “lest his heart be spre,” Another possibility 
would be pyien, “since his heart is sore,” but the sense given is not quite so good, 
412. Jif a ity, The reading oa is both palacographically and chimtnitically impossible, The LE. 
oar A 
for “three fates” is [77 fy without m, and the facsimile shows that the auppoded wee ie not really there. 
The traces point very plainly te BK ty Gnd, what is more, fy is written not aa elsewhere with “2 


but with ‘ dl: There i4 here in faet no reference to the “three fates" but to the personified Fate, “T am 
delivered into the hands of Fate.” 

End of line 12 and beginning of 13 min’... g¢ tet. For iryt read fry? as on PB. 101, The author's 
restoration inn dig ad fry- is not confirmed by the original, where the signa at the beginning of 13 are 
Beth to he aeyh nat ran Ga In any case a? would almost certainly have been written SB . The 
reading dit, plausible ou the facsimile, is very doubtful on the original, Read perhaps Tin oot 

ie 
which suits the traces and take iry-? aa final “ Let tine be released that 1 may do according to my desire.” 

4.13. tree pf ner rt. “Ert is not the complementary infinitive as atated on F. 101. The verbal form 
in this sentence is a poriphrasis with @ geminnted form of éri, but it s0 happens that the verb peri- 
pissed is; a8 often, irl itaelf ‘The fora: used to periphrase it, however, iu not the usual \fi~"e but 
14) ae. This is, T believe, no mere error or variant - U have auspected for some time that there 
in LE a periplrasis with 4 form é-ir-t(w) bearing strong future teaning “Surely the god will do.” 
[ hope some time to publish evidence for this. ] 

The reading in the second half of this line is difficult, The original shows the authors wa-lntur Ar 
dit n/, ete, to he untenable. The sign after dr might just be . Then follow some uuintelligible signa, after 
which panes Oils SO sae Next comes | ig : Which is certain, and finally, 
les vinible but quite certain [) — }4 S 


6. 1. The author's proposed restoration fetw Ardit uf Sdmf r zane “They guve hina’ his. a 
Sequire,” mvolves a had erre ‘ “ His servant” in * papyris of this type can only be pity sel, aad tly 
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of another vertical aign, and the combination strongly indicates ra - Read perhaps i (visible in fas.) 
pit din im of-f ¢ Sue “and his servant followed him as esquire.” 

6.2. 08 deete... 3k, The signs before and that above the + seem from the original to have bean 
intentionally erased. Read therefore 4 jovt a fit “Do thou go as thon wilt.* Why transliterate the 
valueless ¢ in fm-t-t1 

6.2 wy fake Delete the fof bef Tt is not in the hieratie, and what ie more the form ie sdm-f 
does not ocour in L.E., the correct form in subordinate clauses of ciroumstance being fe én. 

5. Owpneyt, Read ine peey- as before. 

26. LAL mA. The author passes without a word over the difficulties here involved. The reading of 
the first sign as 70 is probable, though on the original it has the appearance of a correction over something 
else, But what is the group which follows, and where is the # which should follow the numeral? What, 
moreover, is the meaning of the small sign written over the top of mA} All these points should be observed, 
if net solved, in « critical edition of the text. 

5, 14. rein tt [het] Ae drt, That this reading is impossible ia obvious from the facsimile, in which the 
following signs are perfectly clear -=> h -Je, ow oe e| “a The group ve is made 
rither like oe. but since the next line shows that these words are apoken not by the youth but by his 
hosts the Ist person must be read: the confusion is common in L.E. The preceding signs are ar 1. Tho 


reading Amow “days” ia tempting, but thia always in this papyrus has a @ under the ——. "fhdw 
“months * would suit the traces (ef. 7. 13 for ita writing). Translate IL 13-14 “He said to the youths, 
What is this that ye do [every day. They said to him, We have been] bere for months past spending our 
time in fiying, and he who shall reach,” ete. For the construction jidw r nf ef, 8, 19, 


6.2. ‘The small lacuna after for is puzzling. Neither of the author's suggestions seems possible. 


tlone does not fill the space, and to read Arrte and translate “if you wish” would be an onparnlleled use 

of der, quite unsupported by the “absolute” construction of which examples are quoted. The sense more- 
over requires not “Tf you wish, [ will enchant my legs" bat “Would that I could enchant my legs.” 

There is, however, another possibility. The group which follows Aur seems quite clearly the expected 

a and Amr nt means “would that [ had," used either quasi-absolutely in reference to some noun pre- 


ceeding or with a noun following. Here no noun follows and the reference ia clearly to the preceding clause 
“He will give his daughter to whomscever reaches her window.” The prince very naturally exclaims 
“Would she might be mine” or perhaps more indefinitely “Would it might be mine (to reach her window)," 


The next sign has still to be reckoned with. If this is to go with what follows it can only be an 


which would give mtwi, conjunctive used conditionally in the sense required “If I could enchant my limbs 
I would go to Ay with you.” The two small traces visible in the much rubbed original, though not entirely 


conclusive, do not preclude this reading. The only other possibility would seem to read o and to take it 
t 


with Anr mi. This, however, leaves us with fri Ar int “I will enchant my legs and go flying with you,” 
which is contrary to sense, for this, as the next sentence abows, is precisely what the prince does not do, 

For mtn at the end of the line read mefi-tn. 

6,8, if (better iy.7, for the tis valueless). There is a nice point of grammar here. ‘The sense requites 
this clause to be relative, “The son of an officer who (the son) has come as a fugitive from Feypt" And 
relative it is in effect, for in Egyptian any sentence of whatsoever type may be attached ina relative sense 
t an antecedent provided only that that antecedent is indefinite, Now English and Dutch idjom require 
Ths to say “the aon of,” yet the word on 1a really indefinite, unless there is on] one aon and we are aware 
of the fact, Egyptian more correctly and logically says not pf dri but simply drt: We are thefefore h : tifind 
in translating the fy./ sentence rebitively, as the sense demands, | 
 & TL Ih the lacuna read did ef iA de-k. The author's proposed iy? nt is impossible became ( 
imperative of iy is mi, and (2) ly does not mean to return ie the siscaa c 90 eae see edb 

6.15. dom Atf. The author has no note on these words, which nevertheless contain a crux. In the 
first place we must clear the ground by rectifying the reading. ‘The LE. for “in his house” ism peif yo 
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The word At does not mean a house but a castle, temple or tomb, and whatever its heaning it cannot 
it a vulgar text take the suffix pisesive pronoun but only the independent possessive pti. The correct 
reading is. as will be clear from a contrast with 4.3 and 4 7, and the meaning is “in his place,” 


ie, “on the Spat” or where he stood, ef. Wencamon, 2 62.: This being an old and common prepositional 
phrase, the suffix pronoun has survived in it The real difficulty of the sentence i« however the use of de, 
The 4i-clanse is subordinate, and the use of the Unsipported pronoun instead aif ie-f ia thos remarkable, 
As a matter of fact the sense needs neither #e nor twe-f, for the sitiple way of saying “to kill him in hin 
place” is am?.f im st-7, and this is perhaps what the scribe should have written, 

gies down I shall already be dead," and has rightly contrasted it with pied r mort just above, Unfortunately 
he has omitted to bring out this point in hia translation, 

6.16. The restoration ww-}n-te Gr [ij-f r tn: )re-F (pp. 128) is improbable since it wauld not be clear to 
what noun the f referred and pe ari would have been written, Perhaps wadlitw Ar jag (or dit) e dah(tw)f 
“They went to tell it.” The original shows clear traces af del. tre)+f, 

7.2 The first word is clearly “G55 /), and the sign which: follows must surely be \. though the 
trace is not altogether convincing. ‘The author's te [r ib s]p? wr is too long for the lacuna and is an 


F a 


un-Eeyptian method of Ox Pression, 

7. 3 For m7 read ineff-h. 

7.7. The proposed restoration wif pt J does not fit the traces and is too long for the lacuna. I cannot 
decipher the remains on the original. The centre Higne might just be Od or <—> |. 

7.9. dwetw (irl) The author proposes to emend tute into Mine. There is-no need, for 2t(w) is quite 
clear in the facsimile, the top of the | being obscured by « small piece of paper gummed over it The 


following ir-f is certain and neads neither query nor brackets, In the long Lacuna Agh js leo convincing on 
the original than in the facsimile and wpwtl does not in the least fit the traces. 

7.1L The restoration wan m (0 afr? does not anit the traces, and the translation “zijnde als godheid " 
is impessible, for the verb wen has no gominated participial forins in 1.E. The correct reading, obvious in 


the facsimile, ix QQ Avent tbe) llntoe.” 
ell re, IT 

The form a deserves dnote. It is not the ordinary édin/, but looks much more like the form dis. 
covered by Erman, used with the negative dic in the sense of “not yet.” But this sense, as Eran himself 
noted (Zatechr, / tig. Spr. 50. 105, note: 2), does not auit hers No other reading seems possible, though 
the & is oddly made, | | 

7. 12) fr bd p? mah, he seems almost certain, but there is not room for fa with its long determinative 

7.13 The author's restoration of thia line if vitiated by his strange belief that the sign still visible in 
the lacuna is {- How he can hold this in the fave of the form which this sign has in 7, 12 and elsew bene 


— 


in -L.E. hieratic it is difficult to see, The group in question is clearly ETL “two men.” Furthermore 
the word after Ar cannot be sipr, which does not suit the traces, T find it hard to scape the reading 
nah, though the determinative ts seems to be omitted, The whole may read Ar whe (Tucan jr] Cac 
hr (h [m p?] 22 “When the sun shone they atood fighting, the two of them," i, “in single combat” ‘The 
deseription of a crocodile and a spirit as “the two men” offers no difficulty, for the phrase is quite con- 

8&1. Before gif the word =e “another” ia clear in the fuesimile. 

8.2. dr (sic). The absence of the stroke is against the reading ©. Read more probably an 
erronious -. For Arf read r gs-f, 

6. 3, beginni u. ris impossible : either A cr say 


Paths) 
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6.6. Who is responsible for the false reading pf afr? Surely pf it is obvious, 

&. 7, mtdiye. The first letter of this word is certainly not Pk but in all probability 

6.8. tw, Surely the reading @\()¢ <—-) is clear. His dog “seized spooch,” iz., received the power 
to apeak, 

8.10. pe pwir-n, Limpossible, for this construction is never used after ‘ita, We need a edmnj-form. 
What is: more, a @ is visible before p? mA and must be part of dw “him.” C3 must therefore be wrong, 
for « transitive verb is needed to govern dw. “The crocodile [seized] him 7 or “[pereeived] him.” 

&. 11. The participle <=|\| > is a curious form for we expect <a simply, which was in LE, 

—= 
fast becoming usual to periphrase the disappeiring perfect participle active of all verbs. It is, however, 
hardly necessary to follow the author in his attempt to take it os a plural imperfect passive, for the sense 
ahows that it can be nothing but a false or variant writing for <a>. “Tam thy fate who have pursued thee.” 

End of line. Whatever this group be it is not dr. The original suggests | : 

| ape *.. | <= 

812 ret. Impossible. The signs - —>h - seem clear, perhaps “[every day] up to now,” ef. 5. 14, 
The traces which follow suit iva r tif “1 will fight with the giant.” 

8.13. After dk? add S : 


} an 


| . Read 
it 


T. Erte Peer. 


Jews and Christians in Egypt, By H. 1. Bent. British Museum, B. Quaritch, and Oxford University 
Press. 1924. Avo. Pp. xii+140. 

It is not often that an editor of non-literary papyri is enabled to produce a volume of texts having such 
obvious historical importance and general interest aa the recent special publication of the British Museum. 
Ita title serves to unite contents widely separated both in character and date. The first part of the book 
is devoted to a lengthy and excellently preserved letter written by the Emperor Claudius to the people of 
Alevandria and published in Egypt by order of the Prefect. This epiatle was the formal response to 
an embassy which had been sent by the city to Rome shortly after the Emperor's accession in order to 
present an honorific decree, and at the same time to prefer certain requests and to disclaim responsibility 
for recent anti-Semitic disturbances, regarding which the envoys were confronted with a counter- 
deputation from the Alexandrian Jewish community, These topics are dealt with in successive sevtions of 
the letter, Of the proffered honours Claudius declines the more extravagant, excusing himeelf on the 
ground that temples and the like were the prerogative of the gots, His attitude here fully hears out the 
statement of Sustonius, wimios Acnores recusemit. Notwithstanding that testimony this reign has been 
supposed, on somewhat ambiguous evidence, to mark an important advance in the development of the 
imperial cult, on which the ideas of Claudius were regarded aa more akin to those of Julins than of the 
more prudent Augustus and Tiberius. Such a view can no longer stand: Clandius evidently began his 
reign with sentimenta as modest as any of his predecessora. Data in apparent conflict with such principles 
may easily be misinterpreted, Of this the present papyrus affords a very striking indication, In publish. 
ing the Emperor's letter the Roman Prefect, ignoring its explicit refusal of divine honours, bids readers 
admire the magnanimity “of our god Caesar.” How false an inference might have been drawn from that 
epithet, doubly significant in & Roman mouth, had the express statement of Claudius been lost! In the 
degeneration of Caesar-worship much may have been due to the misplaced zeal of subordinates, Among 
the favours asked by the Alexandrian representatives the principal was that the city might be granted a 
senate, a matter on which Claudius adroitly postponed his decision pending « report from the Prefect. 1t 
is fairly evident from what is seid that the coveted privilege had been enjoyed at some period of the 
Ptolemaic régime, but when it was forfeited remains in doubt. Turning to the third point, the quarrel 
with the Jews, which had come toa head under his predecessor, the Emperor takes up @ firm but invpartial 
line, While declining to go into the question of past responsibility, he gives a plain warning that in the 
event of further trouble the aggressor would be severely punished. The Jews in particular are forbidden 
to introduce compatriots into the city from outside under pain of chastisement as disturbors of the oa. 
of the world. This is somewhat inflated language, but there seems ty Sani asi Peco pence 

SUL, seems no need to explain it, with M. Salomon 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch. x1. 44 
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Reinach, as an allusion to the spréad of Christianity. On the whole the letter taay be said to give a by no 
means unfavourable impression of a much criticized personality. Claudius is of course hardly likely to 
have drafted it himself, but on mattets ao important he must have been consulted and in substance it 
must reflect his will. | 

So much for the Jews, To the Christians falls the second and major portion of the volume, which 
containg two distinct groups of fourth-century papyri, all but one of them being letters, Group 1 consists 
of ten texts, seven Greek and three Coptic, relating to the Meletian schism. ‘Two of the Greek docunyents 
stand ont as of especial importance, obe an agreement about the appointment of a deputy to preside over 
a monastery during the absence of its head at the synod of Cocsarea, the other a long letter written 
probably during the early summer of the year 335 and describing the persecution of the Melotiana by the 
Athanasian party. How far Athanasius himself was responsible for the high-handed 








procecdings here 
reported remains uncertain; but in any caae o contemporary docuinent presenting the Meletian point of 
view is a valuable addition to the existing evidence, which mostly emanates from the. opposite side, A 
second group consists of letters addressed to Paphnutius, an snchorite, in the special effieacy of whose 
prayers his correspondents display a remarkable faith, One of them bore the name Athanasius, and 
Mr, Bell considers that there is “a reasonable probability” that in hia letter we taay see the actual 
autograph of St. Athanasius himself, Rut the name was not nbcommean—it occum elsewhere in this. 
correspondence ; and «ince the gist of the letter, aw of most of the others, is merely a request to be 
remembered in the ascetic’s supplications, the hypothesis can hardly be considered as rising above the 
level of possibility. 

Contrary to the practice hitherto adopted in British Museum editions of non-literary documents, the 
Greek texte in this volume are printed in modern form, with accentuation, ete., an innovation which it 
may be hoped has come to stey. The explanstory matter is, moreover, more ample than usual, and trans- 
lations (here and there a little loose, perhaps) have been added. Four collatype plates enhance the 
attractiveness of a publication on which both the Mussam and Mr. Bell are to be congratulated, 

4. 5, How. 


The Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, Discovered by the Earl of Carnarvon and Howard Carter: By Howarp 
Canren and A.C, Mace, With 104 Mlustrations from Photographs by Hanky Bonros. Vol, 1. 
Cassell and (Co. Ltd. 1923, Pp, xxiii42a1. 

If there is one word which adequately and withont exaggerition desertbes the magnificence of 
Tut‘ankhamin's tomb it is the epithot, sumptiows Certainly no archaeological discovery ever deserved 
or furnished the material for a more sumptuows account than has that of the late Lord Carnarvon and 
Mr. Howard Carter. Yet in spite of ita large Print, generous margins and simple cover suggestive of the 
gold ornamentations found everywhere un the objects; in spite of seventy-nine plates of purfect phote- 
gmphs, and remembering that this is only the firat voluine, the book fails to do justice to the archaeological 
revelation which it commetnorates, The fault, however, is not with the authors, and one feels that when 
Mr. Carter speaks of the unscientific nature of this preliminary “ narrative" (implying full publication in 
the future) he is also aware of the other horn of bis dilemma although he still considers that “some 
account without loss of time, no matter how summary, was necessary.” For in truth the book fulls 
between two stools: thanks to the «ficial communications published day by day during the sotual 
excavations: there ia little left for Mr. Carter to tell us that we do not already know ;-and even when 
(perhaps realizing this difficulty) he devotes 4 long chapter to the science of excavatinn in general, the 
difficulties of the archaeologist and the strenuous work entailed, or again leads up to the discovery and 
opening of the tomb with two chapters on the history of the Valley of the Kings—in all this he has been 
forestalled by popular articles, written by other eminent Egyptologiata, which appeared in The Times and 
other papers when the first news of the discovery reached England. Thua his appeal to the general public 
is seriously handicapped. On this ground alone the sumptuous volume waa rightly dispensed with. As for 
his other group of readers—the Egyptologists—we have seen above that Mr. Carter and his collaborators 
have yet to write the scientific “memoir” of the discovery of TutCinkhamiin's tomb whioh alone is of 
any Teal value to it, 

Bearing in mind theae limitations, we need have no hesitation in saying that whoever finds the leianro 
te read. this book will discover at the mod that he has: gained something which he could only have 
expected from more serious study, The enthusiasm of the man who persisted in clearing that triangular 
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area of the valley till he found the tomb purvades the whole story, and more than compensates for such 
utylistic Inpaes as “That pretty well exhausts the facts of his life,” and “of what be did we are still sadly 
to seek.” Mr. Carter works up the excitement of the “ treasure-himnt"—he ia not afraid to call it that 
once—from an illuminating history of the Valley to his own work there with the late Lord Carnarvon till 
the reader ia strung to the right pitch to receive the ddnowement of the discovery. The description of the 
Antechamber and its contents is told in some detail (though only mentioning a “scant hundred * out of 
+some six or seven hundred objects which it contains") without being monotonous, and we are submitted 
to the salutary discipline of a long chapter on the dithoulties and troubles of an excavator, with some 
excellent counsels, before being shown the final revelation of the first season's work—the shrine behind the 
second sealed doorway. 

The photographs, as haa already been eaid, are perfect. A large number of them are familiar already, 
hut faw books can boast more faultless illustrations, And in a class by itself—giving this book a special 
valie—is a short biographical sketch of the late Earl of Carnarvon by his sister, Lady Burghelers. [t i 
remarkable for the way in which the writer haa kept her own personality in the background throughout, 
and yet leaves 1s with the feeling that at least aa much of the nobility she attributes to her brother also 
belongs ta her, 

| 8. RK. Guan vine. 


Luxor and its Temples, By A. M. Brackman, D.Litt. T[lustrated by Major Bewron Fuercimn. A.C. 
Black. London, 1923, Pp. xi+200. 

The inception of this book, it is clear from the preface, was ut least equally due to the illustrator as to 
the author, but there can be no question whose is the more important contribution. Major Fletcher's 
drawings will be considered, without exception, pleasant and should do their part towards tempting visitors 
to Egypt. The artist has taken great care with the detail of the reliefs wherever they come inte his 
picture, and the general view of the temple at Karnak as it appears behind the Seered Lake (Plate VII) ia 
an excellent treatment of a very difficult subject. But for those who know Thebes the drawings will not 
alwaya be convincing—ag., Plate XV, Lic al- Badri, ia disappointing—and their brown lines go hardly with 
the black type of the opposite pages, spoiling the look of the book. Tha pylon of the Mypoatyle Hall, 
Temple of Luxor (Plate IX) should not have grooves for flagstaves on the meer face, a5 in the drawing. 

Dr. Blackman, however, has compensated for any lack of distinction in the illustrations by supplying 
a popular account of Ancieht Egypt which should prove to the most lay of readers that “Egyptology is 
not a dreary study, but is full of human interest...concerned rather with life and beauty than with 
mummies and other dusty trophies of death": at the same time, by avoiding getieralities unsupported by 
instances and by continual reference to the texts and to the reliefs, he levves self-ovident in his writing an 
almost unnecessary. Dr. Blackman allows his title elasticity, using it a8 a base from which be seta out 
with his readers for adjacent inquiries—Dynastic History, The Ware in Syria, Festivals and Diographies— 
often only to return at the end of each chapter. These excursions have demanded a considerable 
condensation of material, and in the reviewers opinion, the best chapter in the book is the second, in 
‘vhioh the anthor tella “How ‘Thebes became the Capital of Egypt," and conveys in 22 pages an extra- 
ordinarily vivid and unexaggerated impression of dynastic history from the Old to the Middle Kingdoms, 
He would himself be the first to admit that there is little original resparch-work in the book, sxcept for 
the full and very interesting account of the Festival of Opet on p. 704. ; although most of the passages on 
the Religion and Ceremonial, including the important point of the divine conception of the Pharaoh, are 
summaries of more technical essays by himeelf in this Journal, This fact, far from impsiring its value as a 
popular account, is advantageous, for the reader who assimilates all the information here given need yet 
have no fear, thanks to Dr. Blackman's care in using his munterial, that be will be treading debatable 


ground, 

Egyptian names employed throughout seems to be out of keeping with the popular tone and purpose of 
the book. In some cases it must seriously impede the layman, ¢.g., that of the Pharaonio name Dhutmise, 
Englizhinen whose profession does not require a special study of languages may well be considered to be 
better educated than the majority und yet be unable to pronounce this name so written, and may reason- 
ably be excased if they are unable to recognize in it the Thothmes with which they are perhaps familiar, 


iM4—2 
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(Such pedantic spelling appears all the more Thntcesary now in view of the editor's list of spellings of 
royal names in the most recent issue of the Journal (S, 336), which prefers Seomtes to Senwert and 
Amenophis to Amenhotep (but Amiia to Amen) ete., even in a specialist journal, 

{pet-Jout is “ Karnak” not the “Temple of Luxor” (p. 64). The slip is perhaps due to confusion with 
ipet-Rea=“ Luxor.” . 

Again, need we adopt the almost specialized German use of togencemmt?) ‘To speak of the so-calfed 
High Gate (p. 183) [of Ramesses IT] at Medinet Habu) is clearly a correct use, but when applied to the 
Carnarvon Tablet No. 1 (p. 84) the term ia not only dninecessary and un-English, but misleading. This is 
the only flagrant example, but in three more cases (pp. 27, 136, 171) the worl is otioas, 

These however are small points. The text is adequately served with cuts, many of which are not to be 
found in popular works, and there ia an admirable bibliography at the end of the book for thoaa who 
wish to study the subject in detail. 

& KR. K. Guawvinne, 


the Ornamentit der dgyptischen Wollwirkereien. Stilprobleme der spdtantiten und koptischen Kunst. By 
M. Diwanp, Published by the Kulturhistorisches Museum in Lund (Schweden}, Leipzig, 1924. 


This ia » careful compilation drawn from many sources, all of which are scrupulously acknowlodped, 
tracing the growth of design and explaining the methods of weaving in Egypt in late Egyptian and Coptic 
times. The author, after giving a list of the more important publications on his subject and a short poneral 
account of the history of art with special reference to the differences between Oriental and Hellenistic 
ideas, divides hia argument into six chapters. In these are discussed the development of ornament on 
dress, the technique of Egyptian weaving (this chapter is contributed by V. Sylwan), figure decoration, 
geometrical and plant design and their influence on each other, and finally the growth of coloured design, 
The numerous illustrations are not confined to designs on woven materials but show also similar patterns 
from amulets, faience objects and architecture. Dimand emphasizes the fact that the Far East, China, 
India, Persia, affected and were affected by Egypt, and that this artistic intercourse waa apectally strong 
during the Byzantine compre. An interesting sketch is given of the development of dress among the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Hittites and Greeks, and Capart's comparison of the likeness between Ancient 
Egyptian and Libyan dreae is discussed. The influence of Oriental aod Egyptian ornament in Archaic 
Greees, its decline, and its reappearance under Alexander are remarked upon, In early Christian Egypt 
the impressof Oriental art is clearly seen, but by the end of the 4th and beginning of the 5th century 





The author suggests that the woven or embroidered squares and roundela sewn on tunics or coverings 
may be copied from the metal discs or plates which must have been wed in the same way, Since he 
wrote, an example of metal employed for decorating textiles has been found in Tut‘ankhamiin's pall— 
now, by an unhappy fute, lost to the world, The simple plaited ribbon pattern is found in the oldest 


One would like to know the reasons for the author's assertion on p. 5 that Kendrick is wrong in placing 
the “ornamental ankh"” as early as the Sth century, It is to this age, for example, that Kaufmann attri- 
bates an ankh with the ascred monogram in the loop (Handbuch, 2nd ed. 587) on m tapestry from the 
ayy and’ on p; 31 Dimand insiste on the very carly date of objects with this motograme - 


Nona Gurrrrag, 
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Aliaeguptioche Webestiihle tind Brettchenweberet in Altaegypten. By C.F. Jon. Leipzig (1924). 66 illus- 
trations. (Cutersvchungen cur Geschichte und Altertumshimnde Agyptess, berausg. von Kurt Sethe. 
VII vol.) 

Tr, Johl presents us in this clear and well-written book with a very interesting and careful study of 
Ancient Egyptian looms and methods of weaving. The author tells us he has twice been obliged to remodel 
his book owing to the researches of Ling Roth and of Van Gennep and Jéquier. He accepts many of their 
conclusions, but also puts forward various now ideas, In the much-discused painting of « loom in the 
tomb of Chnembhotep he explains the mysterious object marked K in N. de (. Davies’ drawing, published by 
Ling Roth, as the weft-ecarrier which the weaver ou the left hud just received from her helper on the right. 
His suggestion that, in the so-called scene of the mat-maker in the tomb of Khety, the weaver ia sitting 
on A mat flung over the stretched warp, is ingenious; he hastens to ald that there is no evidence to 
support such an assumption, although if correct it would go far to explain the problema presented by the 
picture. He rejects the theory that in the Eighteenth or Nineteenth Dynasty the horizontal was replaced 
by the vertical loom, and would explain its absence from tomb paintings simply by the much greater 
difficulty of drawing it. He quotes the weaving pit which the German Expedition claimed to have found 
in one of the Tell el-Amarnah houses as a convincing argument that horizontal looms were used in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty ; but is it quite certain that the pit found was a weaving pit? In the special chapter 
on tablet weaving Joh] holds with Van Gennep and Jéquier that this method was known in ancient 
Egypt; he insists that the famous scarf of Ramesses LL, in the Liverpool Museum, was tablet-woven, 
asserting that, had it been produced by ordinary weaving, a loom much more complicated than any 
possessed by the Ecyptians would have been necessary. Dr. Jol] has evidently not seen the communi- 
eations of Ling Roth and Mra. Crowfoot in Vol. x of the Liverpool Aneals, and of Mrs. Crowfoot in Vol. rv 
of Sudan Notes and Queries, Had be done so he would have found answera to most of the problems 
enumerated on p. 69 regarding the scarf; he would have seen that in the Sidiin to-day the women produce 
handsome patterns in double weave on simple looms identical with those of Anciont Egypt, and that 
Mra. Crowfoot herself on one of these primitive looms has actually woven a copy of part of the Ramesses 
scarf. To begin with, Mra. Crowfot wove atraight from the shed sticks, picking up threads with a pointed 
stick anc the fingers. After she had proved that this extremely primitive method was effective ahe sub- 
stituted two rod heddies for two of the shed sticks, and so increased the rapidity of the work. 

Nora GRirrire. 
L3 

art égyption: dtuces et iistetre. Par Jeas Carant. Tome t. Introduction générale: Ancien et Moyen 

Empires. Brussels: Vromant and Co, 1924. Pp. 323. 


This is reprint, on good paper and in excellent type, of the first half of Monsieur Capart's Zepone aur 
fart égyptien, published in 1920 and badly printed on very poor paper. An adruirable English translation 
of the introductory chapters by Mr. Warret kK. Dawson, with the addition of a short bibliography appended 
to each chapter and 64 plates and « frontispiece, appeared in 1923 under the title of Egyptiun Art, Jntro- 
ductory Studies, The improvements in this newly published edition are not confined to the two invportant 
points mentioned above, namely quality of paper and type; there are certain additions to, and alterations 
in, the text, eg., on pp. 112, 216, 221, 225, 239, and 244, which increase the valne of the volume and bring 
it up to date, and, above all, full bibliographical references in the form of footnotes are to be found on 
practically every page, The want of such references robbed the original publication of much of its value, 
as was noted by Griffith in this Journal, vi, 250, 

MM. Capart has in view « work of some magnitude, of which this volume forms but a part. When 
complete it will consist of two volumes of text, namely this and a second one dealing with the art in its 
later developments; and there will be four volumes of plates, 200 in each, illustrative of the architecture, 
the seulpture, the mural reliefs and paintings, and the industrial arts. Of these last mentioned volumes, 
the first, that illustrative of the architecture, appeared in 1922 and was reviewed by Davies in this Journal, 
1x, 121-3 It ia to be hoped that an English edition of the completed work will be found possible, for it 


AY~warp M. BLackwan. 
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Miimische Politi in dgypten van Dr. Jossrn Vour. (Heft 2 of Heihefte om Alten Orient.) Leipuig : 
J.C. Hinrichs. 1924. Pp. 39, 4 plates. | 


The first twelve pages of Dr. Vogt's pamphlet contain a SUM nLry review of the main principles followed 
hy the Romans in their organization of Faypt: though necessarily compresséd, almost into tabloid form, 
itis very skilfully done, and Hives a clear view of the whale ayetem down to the time of Diveletian, At 
one or two points he seems to have adopted a questionable scale of values - for instance, it may be doubted 
whether the Greek population of Egypt was in any real sense 6 mainstay of the Roman bovertiment (yo. 10): 
individual Greeks were useful instruments of the administration, bat the Greeks as a body, and particularly 
the Greeks of Alexandria, wore disiffected towards Rome: whenever there wan serious trouble in Egypt 
during the first two centuries of Roman rule, it began oither with the Greeks or with the Jews The 
Inportance which be attaches to the worship of the Etuperor in Egypt (p. 14) is also rather overstated : 
it might have been eapected that this worship would have found ready acceptance in a country which 
had alwarva deified its rulers, but aso fact there is very little trace of it in either buildings or documents — 
curiously little, if compared with the evidence of Emperor-worship furnished by Greek provinces of the 
empire. But the slight distortion of theep details does not detract from the considerable morit of the sketch 
et ok Whoo, 

[n the second part Dr. Vout imes the results of his researches into the Alesandrian comage to ilastrate 
Roman policy in Egypt: and here, in our opinion, the enthusiasm of is Hiiniwmatio student has led him 
rather too far. We have been in the habit of regarding the Alexandrian coind, like the Roman, as historical 


inhabitants—which would accord with Dr. Vogt's theary of the importance of this section in the eyes of the 
Rotnan governors—the ririty of any reference to the specially Greek interests is remarkable for inatance, 
the centre of the Greek life was the Bymnasinm, but the gods of the gymnasium, | 

are hardly ever used ay types, and the only set of issues which could be descrit 





mint, and he harked buck to the old type, And this theory would account for the anintelligent copying 
of Roman and other types whivh if @ marked characteristic of Alexandrian coins: the clearest evidenoe of 
the nature of this copying is to be found in some of the legends, such os NEIKH KATA BPETANNON and 
NEIEFH KATA CEPMANON, which are “imply bad translations of the legends Victoria de Britannis anid 
Victoria de Germanis on the Roman coins which the arti : 
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in two types only: the artistic activity of the mint really began under Domitian, when comparatively few 
coins were issued, Tt is one of the grievances of the collector of Alexandrian coins that the most interesting 
types, historically, are also the rarest: a fair proportion of those selected by Dr. Vogt for special mention 
would probably be absent from most cabinets, It would appear that if the Roman authorities intended 
their coins to advertise their policy and their virtues, they did not take effective steps to broadcast their 

But, though we do not take the same standpoint aa Dr. Vogt in seeking tho origin of the types, we find 
his work in this pamphlet, aa in his previous book on Alexandrian coins, stimulating and suggestive: it is 
a valuable contribution to the elucidation of a series of documents, the historical importance of which has 
heen somewhat overlocked, and we hope that Dr. Vogt will continue his studies iti the same field. 

J, G. Miruwn. 


Studies in Egyptian Syntax, By Bartiecomne Gusx. Paria: Paul Geuthner. 1924. Ppoxxvii and 202. 


In the preface to this important contribution to the atudy of Old and Middle Egyptian syntax and 
frammar, the most important that has appeared since SkrHe brought out hia great work, Joe Aepyptionhe 
Ferfum, in 1806, Gunn tells us that he ia of the opinion that for the last 30 years Egyptian philologists 
have been too much influenced by the Semitic categories of perfect and imperfect, the completed! and 
incompleted event. His aim, he tells ua, ts to convinee hia readers that “ Egyptian verbal forms and 
constructions are specialized to express past, present, and future tenses to a greater extent than has heen 
recognized hitherto,” and, after studying the well-ordered mass of material contained in the 200 and more 
pages of this book, surely no nnprejudiced reader will deny that this aim haa been fully attsined, 

A propos of the preface, it is much to be hoped that all students of Egyptian will now adopt Gunn's system 
of transliteration there propounded, in accordance with which the appended elements auch as te one,” 
a, in, 4r, £7, and the pronominal suffixes are separated from the root or base merely by a dot, og., ddmen-f, 
the hyphen being only employed in compound names and in expressions in which two words wre very 
closely connected, eg., Aft, tf-fo-in, As readers will recognize at once, it is the ayatem that has been in 
use for some time in this owned, 

The first four chapters, pp. 1-44, deal with various prospective forms of the verb. Chapter 1 is entirely 
concerned with the prospective relative form, the existence of which is here demonstrated beyond all 
posible doubt. All Egyptologiste will conour in congratulating Mr. Gann on bis brilliant diseovary, 

(One or two suggestions and quite minor criticisms with regard to certain parta of this chapter: 

Gunn is not altogether certain about bis interpretation of the phrases r rhel bw nb, r rhtlpn, r hel 
Af m pt ipp. 4-1). He suggests that the meaning may be “as so and so may know,” “to the knowledge 
of sq and so,” fit. “to be something that so and so may know.” Is the phrase quite as difficult as Gunn 
seems to think? Have we not, in fact, practically the same idiom in English, the only difference being 
that where we say “as you will know," the Egyptians said “in accordance with what you will know"? 

The reviewer must confess that, on reading through the book for the first time, the rendering of ‘nAti 
hawd im, Suniel re mitre (im) (p. 16), a8 “maker of that whereon Awel-ingecta may live,” “maker of 
that (whereon) the fishes in the stream may live,” struck him as highly dubious, and that he still fools 
somewhat tempted to regard ‘Ati in either case as merely a N_E. writing of the fem. ralative forin Solmat-f. 


He also feels that Gunn's conclusions with regard to the variant + © } in the efické (he nft..... tule 
nf im are not altogether satisfying either, though on the other hand the spellings ~e} . +\4 du 


seom to lend them some support. Again, though it cannot be denied that a, | ee ie \}; in 
examples 69 (p, 12) and 105-6 (p..17), are proapoctive relatives im form, np veribalan tera the 
formula “what heaven gives, etc.” occurs dogens of times on Egyptian funerary stelas, there seem to be 
only five instances of these abnormal writings. They may well be mistakes of the scribe or engraver, 
Surely, too, Gunn is wrong when at the end of his appendix to Chapters 1 and a he speaks of a desire on 
the part of the Egyptians “to freshen up a well-known formula by giving it some slight new turn.” How 
contrary such a desire is to ordinary Egyptian feeling is well shown in the famous funerary inscription of 
Paheri in his tomb-chapel at El-Kab, lines 41-2. 
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Sound evidence for the existence of a prospective passive participle is laid before us and discussed on 
Pp. 26-32 ; indeed it is only by sdmitting Gunn's claim thut a satisfactory rendering can be obtained of 
Urk., 1, 129, 11-13 (inacr. of Harkhuf), Example 16 (p. 30), § i Sh hl is stated to be quite doubtful, 
But the explanation of it as a prospective pussive participle, “what may (T hope) be received favourably," 
¢.=oUF “so it please thee,” makes good sense and is the most satisfactory-explanation of the word yet 


bol 

As regards the evidence for the prospective active participle (pp. 35-9), examples 1, 6, and 7 seem 
fairly conclusive, and accordingly the reading of Peasant, R71, tnwk mre |e ! ! n-i=“Tt ia I who 
would apeal to thee,” becomes intelligible, Gunn maintains that the forn. sing. Of this form, defmti, is the 
base of the prospective form édmtl-fi “he who will hear,” and he adduces instances of the tse of ddmet as 
an act. prospect, part. of common gender and nomber, and thus shows that the variant reading in Pap, 
Brit, Mus, 10509 of Prise, 5, 7-8 is probably the original one, 


| To 1 * es i + = 
The suggestion (pp. 41 ff.) that +} ete. in euch formulae as +) =i ia also this prospective 
act, participial form fdmi is surely untenable, On Gunn's own showing it only ooours.in this form with 
the 2nd person sing, and never with __ + Should not the words i-t uit! ete. be translated “that thou 


L—. 
mayest function living (ped.-partic.) like Ret for ever.” Thus (rk, rv, 581, 1, would mean “Tt ix agreeahla 
that thou shouldest function living for ever” ; and op, cul., 182, 14-17, “ How good it is that thou shouldest 
beautify the temple of thy father Amonrasinthtr with new work of everlasting duration. [The reward to 
thee from him] is that thou shouldest function, ahouldest function, and yet again function, living, renewed, 
rajuvenated, like Ret every day.” . 

Very important is Chapter v, in which it is shown that the construction, in which an independent 
Pronsun, oF a noun preceded by tn, is followed bya verb in active delve? refers to future time, and that 
analogous constructions with perfect and imperfect participles refer to the past and present respectively, 

In the same chapter it ia also shown that at-te and xf-fn aro not to be denied a Place with fut, tut, dot, 
and fff, all three with inl forming a single paradigm in O.E. In M.E., of course, the use with nt+ suffix 
for the independent pronouns haa spread to all the singular forms except tnt. Here let it be suid that 
all scholars will do well to follow Gunn in giving up the terms “ Older® and “Later Absolute Pronoun * 
and speaking of “Dependent” and # Independent Pronouns” instead, 

Gunn is convinced that the sense of futurity in the above-mentioned construction resides not in the 
It seems a pity that his article on thi prospective Jdm-Aform was after all not included in this volume. 
However, it will no doubt be fully dealt with in Dr. A. H, Gurdiner’s eagerly awnited grammar, 

Chapter vi (pp. 66-5), on a passive use of the infin, among other points of interest (lispeses of the 
necessity of holding the view, aa did Profesanr Peet (Journal, 1, 200 ff), that the infin. méf has an intran- 


sitive meaning walire, as well as the usual transitive one, «g., in such a sentence as je >. i 


se => <— 
oii “An outlandish bird will be born!" 

Quite new is all that Gunn has to say in Chapter vit on éfm-n-f used in O.E. to desaribe an event 
happening at the moment of speaking, i<, employed as synchronous present tense. This meaning of 
idmvn-f no doubt accounts for its being used with ~~ fo negative the present and paat imperfect. 

o Chat HH the passive ddim in -t, -y ia fully triated, and the theory put forward, ater consider 
able probability, that this form has as its base the perfect passive participle Which, in the case of weak 





1» Chapters 1x and x the phonetic wie and valus of the sign —a. are investigated at considerable 
length, the main results: being (1) that the hieratic sign transcribed —-_ is really 9 and should so 
always be rendered in transcriptions of hieratic inte hieroglyphic, and (3) that in MLE. Wn. fins the value 


' On the other hand the existence of passive forms of the infini itival form édintf iu of course accent i 
pp. 178, 184. | Sut f la of course accepted by Guxw, 
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m, perhaps originally in (pronounced ¢n or similarly), and the value wn (perhaps provounced adm in 

Chapter a1 (pp. 93-109) is a long and yery important article on the uses of p édm-f. The main use, we 
learn, is to negative past action, its normal affirmative correlative being fdm-n-f, Gunn points out, it is 
interesting to note, that sp, which is so often attached to m, is itself a verb meaning “ito occur” or the lile, 
and that the form of the following verb is that of the verb when used as the object of rdir “to cause,” 
i.¢., the prospective idim-f (p. 95), 4 éoim-f is also used to deny a more or less lasting atefe, or rather it really 
denies the inception of such a state. Thus » seet4, which bas to be translated “I am not dead,” is actually 
past, “I have not become dead,” “have not died," and so “I am not dead.” jdm-f is alao the negation 
af the synchronous present as distinguished from the general present, which is negatived by » adm-n- 
(p99) This form also expresses disability, “cannot, must not, hear," of which several “amples are given, 
This use oceurs most frequently in gnomic statements, but occasionally also in statements where the time- 
field is restricted, ¢.9., in m md Jd-tur r kymy min “Why, no one can sail to Byblos nowadays.” WV foi. 
ilo expresses the optative “ May he not hear.” 

Chapter x1 (pp. 110-18) is also of great importance, discussing the uses of # jdmes We have all 
heen. long aware that this form ocours with a present meaning in such combinations as rf gr en mabe-n-f, 
“the mouth is silent and does not speak" (Enwan, G'ramm,’, $310), but fow or mone of os knew that 
4 ddm-af is to be regarded as the ordinary negation of the present and past imperfect, os Gunn now plainly 
shows us we must do in the future, 

Chapter xi (pp. 114-26) is concerned with wn daie-/, which is the negation of the future, ite normal 
affirmative correlative being ddw-f with fature- meaning and also hey ¢ dm and dom Uff But Gunn points 
out that it is to be noted, however, that na wa by way of an exception means “ there exists not,” “there 
is not” He also draws attention to the fact, which might be noted here, that a participial form as subject 
of ww ten must often be translated as “one who can..." Thus (rk. rv, 612, 6 ma wn hey boom Adio Amok 
nicans “ There ia no one who can force his way near thy majesty (when | am leader)” Accordingly Guu 
would render tho passage, Sinuhe, BG, => anad— “There is no one who can 
move his spear” aa against Gardiner’s “None can turn his shaft” and Erman's “Niemand gibt es, der 
seinen Pfeil abwendete.” Certainly Gann’s rendering better suits the following and closely associated 
sentence “there is nous who can bend his bow," 

The list of the instances known to Gunn of nn idm-a-f (pp, 127-30) is useful, and perhaps a further 
atudy of the material may lead him to form some definite conclusion as to the exact nwances of this 
puzaling form. Though, as pointed out, it is specially favoured for gnomic sentences, yet in independint 
sentences it would seem to be applicable to any tense inditlerently | 

The various meanings of the passive » jdmy in ME. are discussed in UChapter xv, where it is shown 
that this form expresses the present unperfect, “he has not been heard,” the present, “he is not heard.” 
and occasionally also “he cannot be heard” (p. 133, Exs. 25, 28), Sometimes, too,—all tho instances in 
question are from religious texts—passive dim: f seems to have the meaning “may he not be heard.” 

Some new examples of # 4dmw-n are given in Chapter xvi (pp. 137-9) and these and the already known 
examples are shown to be always present in meaning and aleo to be used both in the active intransitive 
and the passive voices. 

The article on the predicative saad M.E., Chapter xvit (pp. 140-61), is of great importance, Gunn 

Patatata 


ry 





yeints out that there are two main uses of the predicative ee as predicate in a negative non-verbal 
sentence, and as predicate-equivalent in a negative adverbial clause. The main difference, he asserts, 
between a negative non-verbal sentence and a negative adverbial clanse ia that the former must consist 
at least of three elements, nn, the subject, and 4 genitival, prepositional, or other addition to the subject, 
whereas the latter may consist of just the predicative mn and « substantive, participle, or infiniti ve, with. 
out any such addition ; it is poiuted out however that a pronoun may not stand thus unqualified as the 
subject-equivalent of such an adverbial clause, “without him” (he being hon-cxistent) being expressed 
nat by mm dur but buy oe Aimef (p. 15a), 

Tt is interesting to note that the puzzling | >t e instanced by Erman in his CFrcemvin.2, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1. 45 
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without him, £¢,, Osiris)” (see p. 147, note 4), and also WS (ibid) is not to be rendered “ts 
gab nicht (einen) der weinte,” but “thers is (or ‘ being”) no weeping face.” | 
. On pp. 147-9 there is a useful list of examples of negative non-verbal sentences with an ellipse of 
the neuter pronominal subject §¢ “it” It will be oleerved, Gann points out, that in every case but one 
the ellipse occurs before preposition, the exception heing a peendo-participle, io, dw wh, mn th nol, 
“although thou robbest, (it is) not profitable to thee," the implied subject being “thy robhing” which ona 
would have expected to be expressed by fg, 
Chapter 1x (pp. 164-8) on » wné is again highly instructive, and the various examples given show 


thit in meaning it is practically the equivalent of, and indeed is used side by side with, nn tem and the 


predicative an. 
In Chapter xxm (pp, 174-85) «a number of new examples of « dani are brought to our notice and 
this construction fully disenssed, An important point brought out by Gunn in the discuasion of this form 


ia that quite a number of strong verbe oceasionally display feminine infinitives, apart from the so-called 
complementary infinitives—even auch a typically strong verb as dm (see Pp 177). Gunn inclines to 
Erman’s view, against that of Ciardiner, that dofmé is a feminine infinitive! form (P. 178), and he also pointe 
out (p. 180) that o fdimt7 is always closely dependent upon what precedes, and thinks that this ahows that 
it was felt to be a circumstantial clause. Thus ah X 0 Aprt pt seems, he siya, to be literally “X lived 
without heaven's coming into being," the construction having been specialized to express the iden “without 
heaven's previous coming intu being.” Is it possible that these special infinitival forms have in themselves 
an inherent specialization to a past event? Gunn is inclined to think not. 

Out of many new and noticeable renderings of difficult or unusual phrases attention might perhaps be 
drawn to the following : . 

P. 11, “His head will not hold on (8 tpf)"; Pyr, 672 (p. 11). 

P.14, “Iam a king proper to be worked for (minh a irt wy), the only one worthy of having his name 
remembered (af a 9 dhs? rn-f)"; Urk., 1¥, 101, 

P.51L, “He who shall speak aught evil when her majesty ie away” (edel-¢lf? the alect m wt bint-#), insteud 
of “indem er ihre Majestit listert" (Bethe); Orb, rv, 267, 16, 

P. 67. “See, he shall be broken-in C1)” (mek we Abt); Peasant, 8 1/12, 

P.105, © Vessela which cannot be used” (Aue » iter); Westear, 11/21. 


Here are a few corrigenda :— 
oil f) 

P. ai, We are told on this page that 2s at ‘1? is given as mut,” and yet on P. Xitl it is transliterated 
int and on p. 46 Ferme ! Z 

P. 1, line 17. The word “facultative” js a Gallicism, ‘The English equivalent is “optional,” 

P. 35, lines 22, 23, the words * mother,” “father” should change places, 

P. 40, line 12. Instead of “ imperf. and perf. relative forme" surely read “imperf., perf, and proapoctive 
relative forms” } 

P. 51, line 24. For miet-f read Fnhf. 


P62 Read 9B (Ww. | tor 0 ( w. ). 

P. 134, line 11. Fot “refrained ® rend “restrained,” 

}» 160, line 6. Why Bliteze’t when there are plenty of good English equivalunts | 

As this all too inadequate review will have shown, the book is cmmmed with tuteresting information, 
and displays not only what a master of Egyptian grammar and syutex the author is, but how éttensive 
has been his reading in every branch of the literature. Hia translations are almost always excellent and 
hia renderings of rare words aml difficult passages often brilliant. In reading through the book the 
reviewer was held up again and again by the necessity af Inserting in hia already over-annotated 
* Glossary” some partioular ineaning assigned to a word by Gunn, or of making A marginal note beside 


and important light thrown on it in these admirable “Studies” 
AYLWAnD M. Buacgway, 
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Gatereuckungen ither das Urkundenweren und den Publizitiltsschuts im rimischen Agypten (Miinokener 
Beitrige sur Papyrusforechung wie antiben Rechtageschichte vt). Vou Fr. ¥. Worss, Mimechen : 
C,H. Beck. 1924. Svo. Pp. oxi+ 489, 

In this able treatise Prof. von Woese of the University of Innsbruck returns to the well-worn theme of 
the registration of real property, « subject which, ever since the elaborate system developed in Egypt 
andor Roman rule was first revealed in Vol. 11 of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, has possessed # great fastination 
for German jurists. As the papyri have shown, registers of property-owners were kept in the provincial 
record-offices established throughout the country, and public notaries might not draw up contricts affecting 
ownership without authorizstion from a record-office. The theory was put forward hy the late L. Mittens 
that the registers were analogous to the modern Grundiwech, entry therem constituting title to property. 
This theory has already met with some opposition, and it will hardly survive the destructive criticiam of 
Prof. von Woess, whose niain purpose is to prove that title did not depend upon entry in the registers but 
upon the validity of the documents from which the registers were compiled: in other words, the position 
of the Ordwede remained what it was both before the institution of the reconil-offices and after their 
disappearance. The evidence of the texts is diacussed ot length; in view of the olready voluminous 
literature connected with the subject it might perhaps have been compressed with advantage. There is 
moreover 4 good deal of repetition in the book, which is not characterized by any compensating graces of 
style. Some other signs of haste are noticeable here and there. For instance, Prof. von Woess regularly 
writes Oxyrhynchus where Oxyrhynchites, the Oxyrhynchite nome, is meant, He has failed to observe 
that in P. Oxy. 1649, 21-8 the word ypnpenepor is 4 reatoration (pp. 38, 59); and there is still lesa 
evidential value in the conjectural restoration of C.P.R. 206, 16 (p. 276). The form fycteAror does not 
occur in P, Rylands 118, verso (p. 141), P. Flor, 1,11 is twice incorrectly cited aa 7 de dedururpery (pp. 1T7, 
221). Ou p, 198 érd@Aqror is apparently misunderstood, and elvai should be deleted. That aroxerdcracy 
svhich occurs four times in P. Rylands 322 is a confused conglomerate of drorraciov and xoraypaqy Will hardly 
be accepted na “obvious” (pp. 272-3), The interpretation of P. Oxy, 506. 42 given on p. 276 is not warranted 
by the Greek, nor is the defence of ¢rdafoie: in P, Oxy. 1208. 54 more convincing (pp. 383-4), The 
eccurrence of such oversights as tdapov (p. 64), oqplaws (p. 204 and elsewhere), dedpAovperm (p. 205) ia dis- 
coneerting.—These however are minor blemishes on 4 valuable piece of work, which will supersede much 
that has been previously written on the same topics. 

A. & Howe, 


Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, etc. in the British Musewm, Part vi. By H. BE. Haut, SLA., 
D.Litt., F.S.A., Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, Printed by order of the Trustees, 
Loodon, 1925. 

The work of publishing the hieroglyphic texta of the almost innumerablé stelae, ete. in the British 
Museum proceeds ateadily, The present instalment contains the texts of fifty-seven inseribed monuments, 
moet of which are here published for the first time. Nearly all date from the Eighteenth Dynasty, One 
‘nnovation has been made in this volume, for the plates are for the first time bound up in book form. The 
advantage of thie system from the poimt of view of durability easly outweighs the disadvantage of being 
unable to take out single sheets for working purposes. The descriptions of the monuments and copies of 
the texts are by the Keeper of the Department, and the drawings by Mr, E. J, Lambert. 

T. Ente Pret. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, MA, F.BLA.,, 8. A: Coon, Litt.D., and F. FE. 
Apook, MA. Volume 1, £yypt and Bubyloma fo 1580 ac. Volume mu, The Lgyptian and Afittite 
Empires to ¢. 1000 a,c, Cambridge, at the University Press, 1923 and 1924, 

This Jowrnal owes an apology to the editors and publishers of the Cambridge Ancient History in that, 
though copies of both these volumes were long since sent for review, they have not previously been noticed 
in these pages. The omission is due to the difficulty of finding m Egyptological circles, where each worker 
has alresdy more work of his own than he can ever possibly accomplish, anyone who will face the colossal 
task of reading through two euch large volumes within a stated time with that close attention to detail 
which alone gives the right to review. This difficulty has been heightened by the fact that several of 
those on whom the Journal relies far reviews of works of a general nature are debarred by being thamselves 
contributors to the History. | 
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The editors of the History will, we hope, the more readily forgive the failure of the Journat to review 
adequately a-work of such importance since the success of the venture is now so firmly established, We 
may therefore content qurselves hero with the very short notice which follows 

Egyptology claims in the first volume four chapters ors and purt of a fifth, History is treated by T. E, Pect 
(Predynastic Period) and H. Ro Hall (Union of Egypt down to Hyksoa Conquest), Life and Thought in 
Egypt by T. E. Peet, and Art by H. R. Hall, In the seeond volume History is in the hands of J, H, 
Preasted, who has followed the lines of his famous History of Egypt very closely, almost too clowely, 
perhaps, though it is hardly fair to expect from one and the same scholar two entirely different presenta. 
Home Cf the same material ; the chapter on Contemporary Life and Thought is again by TT. E. Pet 

Lut sale of these volumes is « striking testimony to the value which thay hava in the eyes of stadents 
of Ancient History generally, and more than one Egyptologist will testife ey 1 | 






Among other books received for review we note the following ; 
Levique higroglyphique. By Rocun Lawnger. Geuthner, Paris, 1925, 
4 History of the Pharaohs, 1, The First Elevon Dynasties. By Antucn Weigaut. London, 1925. 
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